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We invite members to enter into rorresp<)n<lt*ne<‘ with the firms who 
advertise in the International ('o'i n)N Buli ktin, as we iK'i'ept ndw^- 
tisemcnts only from first-class firms. When enquiring; for ^(ukIs a<t\ei 
tised please mention the International ('oti’on Bulletin* 

Our Mailing Lists of Mcnibers and of Siihscrihers ■ i*e o’ 
inspection by intending advertisers. Few trade journah* are 
offer this advantage. 
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“ I Sust want to say that we have enjoyed very much our association witli you. To be per- 
fectly frank, the advertisements we have carried in your Bulletin are the only adverlisoments 
in any magazine or newspaper that we have ever been able to trace any results to.^’ 
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Ptihfushfd nmriuhf hy Ou Intinmiimml FedemiUm of Mat^Ur Coffm Spinners* 
and Afanufurfiiti n* issofiations, Mmchister. Fdtftd hy N, S. Ptnisp, (hneral 
Semiuty, MaochtstHr. Tht Commiffre of the Initrmihomtl Ffdaufion of Master 
Cotton SpinnnC and ManufatfnHrC Assotnttions do not hold themselocs responsible 
fat tht 'tluit mi ntt madt ot fh( o/nnton'^ t>prif>s(d hy indittdnah in this Itulletin* 
Sah^rnptwn (I 0 0 ptr annum. 


COMMITTEE’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


The AUTUMN MEETING of the INTER- 
NATIONAL COTTON COMMITTEE was 
held on the 23rd October, 1934, at the Adlon 
H 9 tel, Berlin. 


Ilii'H' wen* [in'sfiit : Messrs. l*aiil SiIilniiihot^iT (in the chair), 
(Mill Anninj^er (Austria), K. Hrasseur rHelKiuiu), 11, Windfeld- 
llaiisen (Deimiiirk), W. 11. (‘atterall, J.P., I'rcderick llolroyd, 
|.P., joliii Pof'sdii (Kii(>land), R. A. (h-fa Beaiinielle (h'ranaO, Dr 
1 leiid'rik van Deldeti, (Jeli. Koniiii. Otli. l.iiideiiii oyer, Dr. Walter 
Hdhiii (dertiiany), J<siii Geldeniian (Holland), Dr. G. Mylius, Prof, 
(j. Olivetti (Italy). Ynsaburo Itu ()apaii), Axel mTgengren 
iSweih'ii), Caspar Jenny (Switzerland), Arno S. Pearse (Expert 
A(lvis(“r), Norman S. Pi'arse (General Sc'crctary). Rechtsanwalt 
.\mfal(l(‘rn and Dr. Pangs were also in attendance. 

Discussions W('re hehi on the cotlon-s|)inning conventions and 
agn'einents at present in ojit'ration in tlie various countries. Reports 
had previously bei-n submitted from Austria, Czorho-Slovakia, 
France, Geriiianj", Holland, Italy, Poland and Spain. The 
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(OMMIiriL S tOMMlJNK illO\S 


Fi)t(liiU delegates placed be tou the mcctuig, details ol tlu stluiiu 
»(untl> subniitUd to the 1 nglish cotton spniiiing industn \it(i * 
geiKniJ (liscnssioii it was iinall\ (Ueidcd lint i Sub toinmitlct 
should be fouiKcl to stiulv the \ nious s henus snbmitittl uid It 
submit a iu< del sdictiic to the lute in it lonal ( ottrm ( on^ m s I 
i)( Ik Id in \lilni ind Rome in \piil ind \l i\ U( \t u 

On SiMNS IN iNDUN ( OI K'lN 

111 qiu sIkjii ol oil st nils 111 fndiiii i otion irisin out I in 
plaints leeeived Irom the Geiinni Assoc nlioin w is finthu dt ill 
with, iiid it was decided tint lepte se nt it i< us sli< uld be unde 
to till Indian (entra .1 Cotton (omnnttcK to u toie the 1 iw 
go\eiiuiie, the imiking of baling hoo])s In the opinion ol the 
Committee the present system of maiking biles of Inilnu eolton 
IS both inaele quite ind iinsatisladoiy in isimieh as tli< sjuniKi is 
now (lepiivcd of the o])portunit\ of tiaeinc, the name ol th< jnes 
fiom winch the cotton has em in lied 

T Al SI P\( kl I) lUl I S Ol \MrkI( AN ( OlION 

U w IS icjiorted b} vinous issKnlicns tint jursnlint com 
])bmts had bee n icce ivc d o( false paeke d b lie s ol Arne i le ui eotton 
and it was le solve d that steps sliould be tikentobiin the mittei 
fuithertothe notice ol tlu IFuited States De p irtmi nt of Agneulture 
and other coUt n growing org im/atioiis (oneiinul to ui < 
birongl} its ( liniiiiation 

Sis\r AS A ( Ol ION Bait Cowwm, 

The use oi sisal bigging as a rovenn^ for cotlon i une undci 
discussion, but no le solution was taken in eonneetioii tluiewith 

SfAl}^ ot Fradl Riporis 

1 he state ol tiadi ujiorts wi le subiinltcd b\ \ iiious asseKia 
tions, 111(1 will lx lounel on ])p «;-i 8 

MTIAN and ROMF ConON ( ONC.KIfab 

The PiOMsional Piogiamnie foi the foilheomnq (on i< w i 
submitted by the It ih in Assoenlion, ind it w is lnulij|»d( < nhd 
upon in the lonn givi ii below - 

provisional programme: 

SUNDAY, Apnl 28tli 

Ihc (lay to lx devoted to iiioclmgs ol tlu foiNI I (.M’llAN 
< onON COMMIITIL at the OITuts oi the It dun 
Association, Milan 

MONDAY, April 29th 

International Cotton Committee Meeting, m the morning H 
necrasary, Meeting of lomt Egyptian ( oU(m ( ommitte(‘ 
in the afternoon 

Reception by the Mayor of Milan in tlu late afternoon, or 
early evening 
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lULSI) VY, Apnl 50th 

[ciiuMN him Ahhii to G<uoi I < c nl \ \ i the 

(ui nuti^ 

1 uiK li( on it Genu i 

1 inhuk <n 5 ton 1)1 SA\oi\ ^ pm ind siil 
to \ ipl( •> 

IGiujiut in lu mi to all f)(li.^itis by the Italian 

( ott m \ sue i ition 

WbDNl SI) V\, Ma> 1st 

y I ni ^inv il iTi Niplis Morninj^ Inc T ale afternoon, 
Dcpiitmi 1(1 Ronu l>\ special tram 

\11()< ilion oi DeU^ntes to vinous hotels in Rome Inter 
mil ml 111(1 loint I £^\ptnn ( oininittfes \m 11 stay at 
1 1 id I \(( Isioi 

TlinRSI)\^, Ma> 2nd 

( Mill ill ( )j ( inn >1 tin ( one less it lo 30 1 ni 

\(l( 1 IK 11 lilt S( ion of ( ( n 1( St 

FRIDAY, Mav 5id 

Ih uiiipti 11 ( I ( iiiv^ic ts 

S\lURl>A\, lVIa> Ilh 

1 mil S( s ion ol ( oiiw^Hss it 10 i m 

Re sol lit ion •» 
l( in »l ( on^^I( ts 


Non Ml lMhK,h< with the t \ci jition of the Intern ihonal 
uid |on)t I < \ pi I in ( ollon ( oinmitlec to nuikc llun own hotel 
atian^ e me nt^ 

l)< 1< «^<itt mn |oin tin ( om ?< inilv it (icnoa, slioiikl this 
( (rut •>( Ix mote ( on\( me ni 

llie follow ni}. su1))((1t weu soke ted loi chsciibsion at the 

< onpitss 

T) \arn (onvcntions iml Pnee Af^teenunt Schemes Suf^- 
ol iotmnlalims hkhUI aguenient for con- 
tiollnijL^ piochution and puces 

O) 1 Ik Mitel of till Pnu (ISil\ei np( n the Woi Id s ( ollon 
I latle 
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COMMITlhL ^ rOMMb\I( ilIO\^ 


(3) Lg}f>tidn cotton sul)iects 

Unnusal staiulauls 

(/’j riosoi (o-o(Hralinn b(t\\un llu pioilnui ami tin 
s])innci 

U) ( otion \t isiis ]iit( as a hah (o\Min^ 

(/■/) L«iw ulatmj4 to 11 h inaikiii}^ oI ( .k li \.ni< t\ oim i(h 
halo 

Report of llu s of till \l(\<in(liu I cstint^ ll(>us< 

( 4 ) The Position of Amc^ncan ( otton in the Woihl I <ia\ 
rO The Oiialilies m ( otton Re(]iiite(l In tin SpiniKi 

(6) The Coinjictition ol N*on-C otton Hines witli ( otton 

(7) Impedinients to International (oiuni<r(< and Me.ins tiv 

Overcome These 


During tlu course ol the in((liiu> tlu (oinnntt<< adiounu d an«l 
paid a \isit to the Counsel C hanilxM at the Gennan ( h<in(elh‘i\, 
in order to lie recened in audunci In Dr Sdiacht, tli<^ Pn ',id<nt 
of the Reichbhank, who introduceil each cMeuatcMo I iilner \rioH 
Hitler 



S/ 1 // nl / h \ 1>1 hi i ( 



AUSTRIA. 

Sfm\\i\(. Si ( 1 U)\ 

\ iu|>K)\ incnl in tlu Ail'll] um ( ntton mill > duiiii}^ u n nt 

mniitlis Ims h< ( 11 < \( ( ])ti(»nall\ \aii«il)l( Sale *> \\( u paiticulaiiy 
imfa\tMiiahl< in |iilv, ni wliidi nionlli a l<»\v kcokI was icadievl 
ni the sale, Infill ( Iiillie mmitlinl \m»u -.1 a it \ ival s< t in» lail ehd 
not hut lnn|. I he spinning nulls on an a\ei.n’< are oeeiipKel to 
«il)oiil So p< 1 1 1 111 nl the u ( apat it \ (»n a ‘>inple ■^Inll l>«isis Mxnit a 
month ai»o < \|Knt btisnu ss appeaitel liiij^ht, a> nuiiie ions ni<iuin<s 
we le to lj«in(l lioin tlx IniMiii^ eli>tii<t» Floweiei, onl\ \tiv 
nxxleriite eonti«i<t-> Im\< lieen eonelueleth iKtane tin Xnstimn 
\arns ate ixit snlfuienth (onip<titi\< in a iiumhei ol eountrieson 
aecount ol tlx unla\oinal)le ejiiotatitm ol the >e Inllin^Mate. inee^m- 
pansexi with tlx laleseil otlui e lurc n< u^s, luitlie iinoi(\ tlx itMiiain 
inf4 l>n\ iiijn elistiK Is avail! olle I no <»uaiante*e loi le t^nlai settle numt 
Accoreluif^ls , the puispeet^ with i<f»aiel to tlx futine^ eh \< lopincnl 
<>i the 5 am expenl hiuiixss nniil he» nult>tel with re‘-ent I he' 
offiual tineh’ statistieT to hnnei foi the fir^-t '.(\on months of Iho 
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In e(!nip<inson with tliH, the \aiii ini|)e>if shows in tlx^ same 
IKMiexls a elujp tit 8,8s I to 7. ‘87*’ (loo ktis , winch i^ eentaiiily 
not eeaisuhnablc 

\Vth\mf Sic I ION. 

Durinj^ the suinincr numtlis seasonal employment was bad, and 
also tlx' liev^inninj^ ei-f the' aninmn business was Ix'low e^xptKla- 
tions At llie same lim<\ the' nulls are employed to about 70 per 
ant of then one-slnfl rapacity The basis of prices, however, is 
exceptionally unfa\e)urabh', and has in particular 1< el to the* practice 
of sellinvf linden <os1 of firoeluction 1Iic imports <»( (olloii textiles 
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snil 01 IRiOl KI l Oh I ^ 


as compared with the previous >eu uu show \ t< n h lu \ 

which inaj/ be sten fioni lli< lollowiiii^ s 

I nu n\ f I ih 


l‘MI I I 

In 1 in ti 

(o(ionpii.(( *oocls i V 10 sot s oio 

Hull lot )>l 

0 1 / 1 

[ 1 ml< I I”/ Hr 

\N \( 11 lOlt III <l I 0 s 1)1 

ictii 1 SI. in 


The business prosixcls oC the cotton wtavin^j; li uU an on tiu 
whole unfavourable Ikc uisc 11 k bipin^jivvn < ukIiIk ii ln\e 
experienced no impiovcmc nt, winch is partlv <lu< to ipUinal 
political events The wage level has cxptiumtcl no iinpoitant 
chanc,c during the last few months^ inasiiiucli is no tlnplaci incnt ■» 
had to bee ffccU d in (onn< ction with 1h( afiplii ation ot niw woiKiiig 
methods 


I /i( loilozi)2U^ t\ //n on inaln/trfin (t nim 
BMIJ\IV\0I I SPINNLRI lEN 

Die b( s( ImfUgnng di i OcstiiKicIusclKn B umiwoIIspiniK k ii n 
war in den kt/ten 'Mointdi nisstiouk ntlu li sdiwnikind 
Besonders iingiinstig hal suh dci \bsit/ iin )nli gi tiltit in 
wclchcm Afnnat ein Tiefpunkt in den Vtrkaiifs/ilfcin <n<i(ht 
wurdc Tni August ist wiedci cmc Bdcbimg (in^dului di< aliei 
mchl langc anhielt Dmchschnitthcli sind du SpiniuKiin nnt 
era ihrer Kapazilat im einfachcr Sdudit bc->(hiftigt Das 

E\].)ortgcscln{t schien voi cca I Monat aussiditsxoll, di /ahl 
rciche ^^^ragcn aus den Absat/gebute n voilagen I s ist ledcnh 
nin /w s( 111 bcschcidoncn Abschlussen ^tkomnictg will du 0( dei 
reichischin Giim in cnui An/ahl von I imkiii wi in dci im ini 
stigcn (jtsl iltung tUs Sdiillingkmscs ^ecrinulHt ilnu 1 lu induu 
Deviscn indil geniigend konkurun/hliu’' sind w ilin n 1 du t( t 
IkIk u Absat/gt bicte wu d( 1 kt ITU Cu w ili lui < iiu Mdiim--i mt i 
Zaliliingsilmuklung bit tt 11 Dc inn u Inniu i ii uulidu \\\ iditiri 
hin-»Klillidi d<i kiiniligdi 1 ntwitkliiig dt (iiinin iiilii 
Gcschaftts mil /iniicklialte nd luintdlt wddeii Du mitlidie 
llandclsstatistik, wddu lui du eistdi 7 Mon it* d<s hiilduldi 
Jahres vorhegt, weist liinsuhlluh dci B.iiunwoll iinui Inin <li< 
folgenden Ziifcin aiis - 


V)ii PMl 

in )c l<M> k 


Gam< loh 

to m 

i7 t >h 

gcblcithl 

t dl 

1 n \ 

gefarht 

())() 

SIS 

/US immc 11 

=11 107 

2<) 72H 


Demgegenuber weist die Garneinfuhi in dcr gleiclien Pc node 
einen allerdings mdit etheblichen Ruckgang von msgi saint 8,8*11 
auf 7,872 mq auf 
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BAUMWOI I W 1 liLKI ii N 

W ihrciul il< I S )inm( I w n (lu 1 »< cliilti un snsoii 
t^uiiass s( hltclil( ujid iiulidti l>(^irm<l(i Ihilsl « m 1 ln< 

du 1 iwiiiuM (1 (utlnisthl Imiiinlim md du > In it 

((I 70 d( ! <in<hi(hti til k ipi/il i1 Ik tlnlli 1 1 )i< li 

l>il(hin< )(d(Kii I (in u) s( inidt ntli( li un un ti ( und 1 

inslu (»nd( K d i/u (lulnl di in dc n SI i|»< I n 1 il\< In 1 i U lu\ 1 
duicliW(L,-> unt(i kilkuhlion viikuilt wnd i )i< I inlnlit \ i 
Baunmoll^( \^( I ( n /< ist (s^iiuIhi dim \<i|iln wu In ( lu 


nd( i ( ndi n/ w 1 ^ 

Ills dt n (< 

1 ( ndi 11 / ill( in u ( 

1 Imii 



i I n 1 h 

I l‘ 



1 ) I 

IM 



W W 1 


1 lUlMW II \M 1 

1 1 

Hill 

m s(i 

1 1 

i M 

1 1 


I ii 1 

1 1 

“ 1 

1 

l Ini 1 ( 

} i U It 

Ii 

1 1 

1 l St > 

i(> 

1 i 

i ill 


I )i< tMlMlllulKii \u-»i(lil<n d( I H luuiwi 11\\( 1)( n I ind iin 
dlli,( UK UK n k( iiK Miiisti^in u( il dll k itiikMllM I hdinis‘>( k( nx 
Ikssdiim ( 1 1 dill n Im 1 )( n is /uni I < il mil d< n niiiMjioiiti < lu n 
I 1(1 ni (1) /u uununlMii 1 i)i I lining 111 Int wiliKiid d( 1 
k(/t(uM(nat< k< nu 11 luu n \v< ili Vdindiiun (ihliun 111 >W( it 
nidil \<i (liiibun tn nu /usumiKnlnn mil du \ii\v<nduii 

ncuu \i U lisnutlii d( 11 V i ( nomnu nvvudi n inus t( n 

1 1 f ui (I r f fif/h oli\//i/nr in/ \\ / r in 

BELGIUM 

11 k ununu |ui I u u dl\ innk \ Inwin di wn i (oni 

inuudlMii utnn intlui It Miindu ti\ 

\ I i( still )l till < U( uni I nut till ( n id niij I lui i tdl 

imm uni iMMii d)l< Ihin IIm ik inumii uiikmmi Kpil 

I Ik <^ 11 ( 1 1 p< 1 1 d i 1 1 ( 111 1 i\N 11 (I 1 II v\( I I V i li( (Ml 

id( nd>l<‘ I dl i( ultm liun tlu Xiiuiuni lukt lu ik» 1 illowid 
lilt Imi (i*'tni( nil IIk n ( (Uifid( n< < , iiidtli<n ti l<iili»fili ni llu- 
ninkd t < l< Ills It wit 1>\ tlu dijm inn in piiu 

I Ik pitmim indu lu t iiiikuM nil (ftoit 1 n iid 

(vpuil ind I I (in ( k< d i Mil (k( (>li( I in Idle n nl m nk< i 
( I'nioilun it< In , llu iikikIiu (IiKkuIIk in mli lliif inuiu 
Inluni IK n lininn Imin bnnkm nidii (oiiNpoil mc.ut iluv 
slinuld itnd It nupt) diU in ((uu paNiiunt 

As wt lnv( pii ioud\ lal(d llu U <>1 piii ol un iiinkth 
In m i(l( ili( prodiulun < ipinl\ nl nm (nttnii null <\(<<->{v< 
Disc unSKUu lutwcin pnuKis ln\( luni in pi<>Ai< >s Ini si \(M<d 
monlli tn tiN tn n nu d\ tins -,itiiitinn, hul Ihi i\<(i-»iv( 
indivulmdism n( i lew unnu(i(tni<u luu t uued tli< l.iilun nf all 
the su^^;< stmns nllut (1 up In till pit suit 

Sm<t tilt l)u ininnt; ol IIk uisis 7-) non spindk ln\< hnn 
<hstrn3r(d ^dd(dtntlu ipindlt s t»l tlu milk ( ninpl* It In dnuL 
Ihiv It pit suit hnm 10 tn I* |Hi cult nf tlu < (jiiiptiK nt nf thr 

Bf l<p UI spinnuij4 indintu 
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Si 11(1 )iir last R[)orl iIur luut Ikui no v^tiuiU iiKulifit Hi ti 
n lilt N\agfs of lilt cotton o])ciati\ts 


/ //t jolto L/)i^ IS f/n on nuti! / /oH nt / r iu fi 

la ]xno(l( cl’ttc iiMicjiu ^c n< i ilc iiu nl iin laltnii t nn nt 1< 
transactions c online males elans rinchistiu cotonnun 

Pai siiiU (i( cette circonstanee , rimpie^sion (Ttn tinhlt t t j In 
(Itja voralik eiieon qiie celle eiiii se (kgai^c ut th no i ii»p< it-, 
pit cedents 

1 a courtc pcriotk tie liaussc dcs eotons Ini ts, siu\ it dt him 
iiiiportantc resultant dcs greves aiiKiicaints n’n jias jximis m\ 
ache tours elc rtiirtnclic conhance ct kur abstention dii in neli set 
inanifestee pai la depression elcs pii\ 

La filatuie fait cle gros cfloils a 1 c\])oitatu)ii et, sin duels 
niarclie s elle est solhcitec ele jiassci dcs contiats 

Malluureuscjneiit ks diilicultes (! e'Jrdie inoiietane out telle ejiw 
los industneds rcnoncent a inseiiu des oidies a TexpeiitatK ii pu 
cramte de se tioiivci elans riinpossibilitc ek sc fane i>a\ei 

Comnic nous Lavons indictue prtecek ninie nt, \ juite d iitie jmtie 
de nos eklxmches a renehi exeessne la e ipacile ele |)ioeliu1ion de 
nos usines cotonnieres Des poiujiaikis entre lil<H(Ui-> <nH e ii 
coursde puis plusicurs mens penii tiouvei neintdui i cette iIimIioh 
inais rindivielualisnie evessil ele quclque s Industrie h a but eelioiur 
tons los proicts ])Ttscntcs ]usqida piesent 

Dcpuis Ic debut elc la ruse, 7«;,ooc> biexlus euit ele detnute 
A)eiut6cs aux broclics cks usincs entiercnunt ferinees, tilts itpie 
sentent do lo a 12 ]iour cent do Toutillage ties filatuie s Inlets 
Depuis notre dernier rappeirt, il a pas eu ele niodilie atioiu 
gcntialcs appeiitces aux salaircs ties oiixruis cotonniers 

ENGLAND. 

SPTNNINC, SI( llON 

Fjttlo iminovtuient bad taken jilaee in the spinning eetu ii n| 
theMeitton inelusti V siiiet the last icpeirl \pail lieuii q)in«ile lint 
wtMO Hide finite Iv steippc el, those in i<ti\e nulls onl\ \\()ikin 
11]) te> appreixinntd} 7t)j)ei cent eijiaeitv 

Wi me, Si( iioN 

Ihol ancasbiro weaving section IS eiiiK wejikin^ ipptoxunate Iv 
70 per ent ol full time Cloth nnee^ aic pe)e)i e)\\mg |e) elenmiel 
being slack, but it is hoixd that when the new wage igieeiiient 
has been settled and yiut on a satisfactein liasis juiees will beeonie 
inoie stabilized 

Under the ])ro])oscei new wages agreement, which h u still to be* 
voted upon b} the indnstiy, the ])ro])oscd mw wages late-, <n( as 
follows — 

Four-loexn weavers, 20 sd pci 100,000 |)icks 
More-loom weavers, t 8 2d ])er ioo,e)C)o picks 

No altciation is ])io])e)S(d in the basic iirue and ii)<the)d 
tion under the C olne roleunccl Goods 1 1st 
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1 lu il)o\( iKW \ \U ^ uiiount to 1 i<(ltK nil I ^ ( < nt nn 

tilt |>it s< lit wa (sol\\( i\< 1 NNuikinj* 1 un 1 m mid i tl unifoiiii 
list ind an atUiint <1 ( |<i (<iit »n tli i I \\< i u ikmt^ 
iiuiit th 111 toui l( oins 


FRANCE. 

1 III situalK n in till 1 it iii li i >tl( n ni(lii*>li > lu Iimoiik (( n- 
nidtrabU woisi dunng llu couisi nl tin llniil <|naitii ot 
Ixith lioni till jumit of \i(w ni jiiut and also a*- iif»ai(l dunantl 
I^iti*- wlmli v\ii< iliiaih jinm liau Inin hiid to vvoist 

In s|>it< I di( inuia^td shoit tniK mstituUd In ut,i<)nal sthunts 
loi ifdiKlion ■)! output » till (liiiinid is still 1< ss Ilian tin pnsint 
])ioduttion , this st ili < f ill uis natuialK lausis an ati uinulalion 
of stiKks and i< iidi IS till position ol the nulls i \ tu ini 1 v inixanoiis 
llu tltcini of attivilN m till sjiinnini;’ sution u at tin niomint 
(slimaticl to l)< lit pci cent (Aintinan and l{>\|)tian 
sutions) ind it (U) jx i t< nt toi the \\( ivinj^ ctlnn 

No inodihi ation lu'' t iktii place in waives duiim the com < of 
tilt cjiinitu iindi i k vlc^^ 


/ //( j Ulo in IS thi on unal npoit in / nn h 

la situation di rindiutnc totcinnuii Imik ii i s < d incon 
s< nsihlc in< nt aii^iaMt an touin du tioi nine tiiniistit dt ra\inct, 
ail doiibli point di vut dis p!i\ cl d< la dcinandt 

I ( s pi i\ (jui ( taic nt d( 1 1 inauvais sont dt v< nns piu s Quant i 
la diinandi^ nnl{;ii Tatti ntuation du shod tiini n alist pai Its 
cnltntis uf;ional(s dc ihomaf,t, c lit ist ciiiort inlcntuii i la 
])H»clii(ti in, (< qiii pro\(<|ut natuic lie int nt un actioisstnn nt du 
\oImn< cits stotkstl u nd dc phu tn plus pit cam T ibnit nt ition 
dt 1 usnii ■. 

\t tut lit nit 111 It clt^n (I uliviit dt nianulat tine s |)c ut clit 
<\alu< a (iiMion poui unt ikuii Ii lilitiiic (Anunciuc ct liiintl) 

< t i Oo poui ( ( nt |xuu It lissaf»< 

\ucti*i( inodilit <it ion dc ^alaiic idc t intUNcnnc mtoiii du 
tl lint tic ( n re mic 

t uc 1 1 \ || KIl I K 

lutl 

n 1 * iiH 

ntiiK to tntiu in 
Int s t< we/ 
Haiti tfunttf 
t umit m\ \1< lnc|m s) 
\ Mthn (itmihl ) 

\ IMl OKI \1 |c)\s 


/ \/I OR I S 


1 1 ils (l( (»t<)n 

1 I»SJ 

1 7CM) 

( ntim \n))t 



2 1 1'ssii (it < otoii ( i Hitic ntiilc innuilutnns 

» S07 

> 


< turn tilth on! >/hn tunnifKititinl uittih 
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l 1 \l()Kl VI IONS 
/ MORI S 


I 1 ils cl( colon (\]oililu)n Icldi 
( otion yains fo/al i \jo\i 

l)c still 1 lions 
/)< stiiKifion 

Virtue ( oloniis fi uses 1 1 iu>s tU ) lotttli i il 
luiuhcohuu iiud piotiitoiaii 
M inlits tlian^tis 
/ ( ; i n mail 


i«Mi 

1(1 enn 

iinur li( liniu iu 

I n t s a i 

fi tit ( t nf 

(Ounit nis \ 1 » tiKji t 
( 1 / limit tt ) 

l(» MJ I » 


HO |>> 


U » > IIS') 


2 lissus cU (oton d lutus uluUs uunulutuus 

poll ilions lot lit l(»7 »|s 

( d/oii doth and otju i mauuf uiitud niult foi tl \f li 

I Hslm it lolls 
l)f \ftuation 

Vl^iJK Colomcs li in\ lists { 1 p i^s <lt piolu Inuil Ml 0(d 70M>I 

ilgiiia I fe)n h i olonu ^ and pi oft lUnati s 

Miitlus i tl 111^1 IS !() JJM I >s| 

1 m^am li/ll 

(^yndica/ (t( 111 ral (fi l'lndu\tni CoionHurt hrau(,aist 


GERMANY. 

WEAVivr, Sn now 

1 ho1iiglnlti>iu ul adivih ol Il«' South G( nn me uUnn w( t\iii' 
nulls iMstiiu, liitlu ito (ouid also 1« inainlaini d loi llit l)i< < i I put 
of the month ol Jnlv, Init, suico the coming into lone ol tlx (.um hi 
iiKiitdicHc wlm li i)iovi(lc*s loi atcn>iH)i<u\ linulalion iipo) IIh n t 
ol loitign \aiM matiiiais, hy uason o( tin nnlavoui ilih (mman 
exchange situation, has, snu< july it, Iiad to Ik com pondmt'lv 
K'diicc d 

riic laigc nuinboi otordcis to whic-h we* ulemd in oiii ii t 
report also envois the next few months 

A tc ndency to place new contiacts is also shown h\ c ustoinc is 


7 /le jolhivtng /r the origmat report tn CiriHatt 

Baumwollwebekci 

Der bisherige gutc Beschaftigungsgrad der buddc iitsc he n 
Baumwollweberei konnte auch im grossten Teil des Monals Jiih 
aufrecht erhalten werden, musste abei seit Tnkralttre ten dc*r 
Regierungsvcrordnung, wclche aus Grunden der ungfinstigen 
deutscdien Devisenlago eine vorubergehendc Beschrankiing d<‘r 
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Vt 1 vvc U(liin< «ui ->1 Midisi Ik I 1 in j< lli \)isi(ln 1 |iiji 

cnL<"i)io< IkikI Ik *.( i/t wtidni 

l)(i IioIk \idln ^di< ukI, ml dm \mi in iin < i Id/ltn 
Iki K ill hum w 11 nhilt<ii (i Inkl k h <iik h Ik ntc ii di il iii^c 
Moinl< Dk Mmdimti <hilt /« ukIi N( i ,iin n t i i 
M> ( lihi II 

I 1 / / SW / //'s/ r i J * I H nf \ / ihf I 

SPlNMNt Si t II(^\ 

On Kionnt o| tin Iokimi iiukikn p iIk)Ii iIkk v 
iiiK li IP < d I>i sk d( iiniid ioi (i ii >11 \ nn dm in I Ik Ihitd (]n ni( i 
of P) I vviih IIk n Milt lint it lu< niu nion dillKiilt f i dit colliKi 
S|minin milU In iti K Ihin < i 

111 til l)nn(]K-)<^i tlx (odoii spitmtn liidi k(<ii nd i\nm 
W(R niadt t<Mn*\int un ( iiifilnMnmt it h In li i IimI j)n'>‘-il»k , 
b\ nu in of iiiK r })innin<> aixl li\ 1 Ik iilili/ ilmn < i nt Ik i il liliic 
Silf". I > Wi II a nnj>loMiK nl in IIk Vp o< ii< iikI 1 \\n < \ imdi i 
^]> innin< null nn\ lu <k>tnl)<d d Mm limii**’ (linm 

ovcrtollM iiM nl \ nn nnmilac Inn d Irniii 1 i\\ mafiiidnni nh|<(t 
to fnn i« n mt n ii< v In'- I ml Ik i men i m d 


! II II t \ t i » n i f / rf f ( t t } I 

SiMNM 1 } I 

I)i( \ K lili i< < n K h l> nimwnlh him ii I Ik I nu li iiii III < h nl il 
i()^| mmnndnl khinit, nd !■»*,( hn (Ik IknimwnlUjunm i kii 
v\<< 4 <n dr r Dtxisrnlpr (hwiriim wmdr cIk Mmr Iiiik i m Ii ift 
/It Ik It K di < li 

In alkn /wtiorn d< i H imn\\nll pniiu n i wmdni l(hlia(t( 
Anstn nonip^r n (iiiadil dir l>< diilli iin* dmdi frinnt \iu 
•^pn nmi uikI dmdi Milvn \\< mlmp nu hi I < wntM Iiiftr In Sjnnn- 
-.tnfh IIK dir hi In li /ii h dir n 

In dr 1 \ p nnu mid /wr i/\ liiirlr i piiint n i w in n nwrihl rlir 
Vnl nilr \\u null <1k Ik rhillpiiip il ml /ii Ir/iuhiirn Mu 

ITintrllmi;. rlri \hiK Imir dnil ml I n Xkilinirh \nn 

(k pin-thn, du iii nu hi rh \i ( npllir him ni Ivhilmnlniil hr i 
n t(lll*^n)d lilt \\r ih 1 /IP < nr miiK n 

((/( /// iiliUttI ilk} !> HfSf/ i if r idft u ll\t »rhi r f 

HOLLAND. 

Sl>IN^I\(. 

I hr (kmaiid Im mllnn \ nn i ha mupiovrul sniiu what, a mrtn 
oidn » loi (\pnil hut hrni bnnktd I h< t h dt j p«nl ol llu a 

r>ul<n writ aild In (inmain, bill in llit knt l< w W(tk this 

busiiK » has (niiM In I bind till nn acrnmit nl tian-iltM <li(Tir ullios 
Ilu‘ dtniand Ini hniiit link \^ slill vtiv pttrn, and <li< p,nat(*i 
part nl Ihn '-pmninp nnlls an till woikmp slunl tnn< Piur> art^ 
\ny pool anri tlu sjunniip* maipfiti u (jinlt imsali^fadr'iis 

Wl' WlN(i 

riindtmand hn lh< lumit tra<lt-ha*> impinvt d In a di^hl t\1ml» 
to tlu' antmnn siasnii, bill al1nt;rllKi llu dmianrl is rnn 
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STATE OF TRADE REPORTS 


siderably less than the year before. A few more orders have l^een 
booked for export, chiefly for the Dutch East Indies, and also 
for other Uiarkets where quotas have been imposed. Most of this 
business has been put through at very low prices, and altogether 
conditions are far from satisfactory. 


ITALY. 

The position of the Italian cotton industry during the third 
quarter of this 3"ear has become worse as compared with the previous 
quarter. The causes of this may be found both in the difhculty 
of exporting, in the diminished demand from the home market; 
and the work of the spinning and weaving mills has thus been 
appreciably reduced. 

Consequently, prices have also been low and employment 
reduced, while wages have remained unaltered. Figures for the 
export trade as on August 3 1 were as follows : — 

1934 1933 

(In 100 k^s.) 

Yams .. . 177,027 187.5,“);! 

Cloth 162,796 221.622 

Totals . ;!39,S23 409 K 


The following is the origined refort in Italian: — 

La situazione delPindustria cotoniera italiana durante il 3® 
trimestre di qest*anno h peggiorata rispetto al triniestre precedente. 

Le cause sono da ricercarsi oltre che nelle difhcolta del- 
resportazione anche nella diminuita domanda per Tinterno del 
Paese, per cui Tattivita delle filature e delle tessiture si e sensibil- 
mente ridotta. 

II tono dei pr^i stato quindi hacco e Toccupazione operaia 
in leggera contrazione, mentre i salari sono rimasti invariati. 

I risultati dell’esporatzione al 31 agosto erano 1 segueiHi: — 

J934 1933 

(In quintali) 

Filati 177,027 187,553 

Tessuti . 162,796 221,622 

ToUle 339,823 409,175 

{Associazione Italiana Fasezsta degli Industriali Cot07neri) 


JAPAN. 

The first half <rf IQ34 witnessed a continuance of the prosperity 
which the cotton industry enipyed after the restoration of the gold 
embargo in 1031. Every index connected with the industry 
showed a healthy improvement in spite of the tariff measures 
enacted in British colonies against Japanese textile goods. 
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W hile exports to China continued dull and slnpiii.-nts to British 
India showed a slight decrease in consequence of the ni5Tx>rt quota 
enforced bv the Indo- J apanesc pact recent!}^ signed, the export 
trade to Dutch East India, Manchoukuo, and ollici \siatic 
countries, such as the Straits Settlements, the Philippine Islands 
and Siam, continued to increase. The gam in exports to South 
America and Africa was also very marked. 

Shipments to Chile and Uruguay dunng the first five months 
ol tins year increased by 31 7.1 per cent, and 998.6 per cent, 
respectively over the corresponding period of 1933, which in turn 
showed a ]ieav\ increase over 1932. Exports to Egypt and 
especially East Afnca rose considerably, and more than made 
good the loss suffered in South Africa, the total shipments to 
Atnca increasing by 35.4 per cent, and 132.7 per cent., compared 
with the corresponding period of 1933 and 1932 respectively 


•japam:se exports of cotton piece goods by destination 

(m thousand square yards) 



im 

1981 

1032 

1033 

1032 

1033 

1934 






Jan.-May 

lan.-May 

Jan.-May 

Abia — 








Manrlioukiiu (including 
Kwantuug Piovince) 


58,088 

104,015 

177,051 

38,565 

81,150 

90,660 

Chiiui 

ia<$,409 

218,401 

187,410 

141,018 

73,304 

78,905 

42,084 

British India 

m,25i 

404,411 

644,685 

151,803 

221,157 

216,535 

107,264 

Straitb Si'ttkuiouts 

44,552 

41,305 

82, 22 s 

05,760 

21,625 

20,702 

41,229 

Dutch I 1 st India 

IS2,M05 

212,107 

362 231 

123,000 

100,700 

151,648 

180,030 

Philippine IslaiKls 

25,127 

38,423 

21,410 

34,018 

0,316 

7,213 

27,666 

Siam 

30,132 

5,884 

24,458 

30,826 

S,130 

16,047 

22,441 

Tu^kc^ 

20,85<) 

25,160 

41,52<) 

11,157 

10,688 

5,065 

2,034 

lutal (iiu 1 othcis) . 

1,340,248 

1,138,820 

1,5<)0,060 

1,481,470 

618,800 

623,001 

690,085 

Euiopt — 








Balkan countiu^ 

South Anierita — 

3,707 

15,810 

42,215 

15,557 

200 

1„154 

715 

Chile . 

«,17(* 

2,360 

1,263 

6,514 

570 

1,564 

6„52l 

Arficntina 

7,28» 

10,640 

22,461 

34,042 

4,506 

13,638 

14,664 

Urugua^ 

104 

400 

306 

2,61 1 

100 

304 

3,340 

lotal (iitcl. othcib) . 

21,4<.)S 

16,500 

27,<)22 

.57,317 

6,647 

10,480 

40,340 

Aiiit a 








Bgypt 

100,015 

103,700 

195,435 

210,351 

56,860 

87,001 

10,616 

114,786 

Union ol South Afiica 

23,0«() 

30,033 

36,316 

25,101 

6,506 

4,096 

Others (East Alnca) . 

30,020 

52,824 

76,410 

186,780 

35,164 

71,000 

100,751 

Total 

178,730 

225,088 

360,101 

423,232 

08,620 

160,510 

229,633 

OrcauLii — -* 








Austr.ilia 

1 1,153 

20,030 

35,002 

54,007 

S,733 

24,307 

22,52s 

lotal (intl. othoib). . 

1 l,S)S3 

21,600 

~37,230 

57,010 

0,105 

25,328 

23^470 

<ji and total 

l,r>7I,s25 

1,113,780 

2,031,732 

2,0<)0,228 

030,007 

856,051 

1,013,154 

Valiu in thousand 








yen 

272,118 

108,732 

288,713 

383,215 

84,806 

153,166 

100,653 


The most important factor in the success of this export trade 
was undoubtedly the decline of the ^en exchange rate, but the 
growuig competitive power of Japanese cotton textiles was 
judiciously fostered by the incessant endeavours for greater 
ethaency among the companies. Factories were able to make large 
outlays from their plentiful reserves for the enlargement and recon- 
struction of installations on the most up-to-date pattern. G>m- 
pared with the end of IQ29, the total number of spindles at the end 
May, 1934, showed an increase of 2,000,000, totalling about 
8,800,000 spindles. Out of this number, 5,000,000 spindles are 
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high-diait rings. Spinning efficiency, then fore* advanced consider- 
abi \ , the number of bales ]jer worker per month rising as follows : — 
1927 1929 1931 1932 1933 May, 1934 

J -23 1 * 4 () 1-81 1-85 1-99 2-04 

Considering the tendency of conccntraling on finer counts, tlie 
improvement in efficicnc}^ has been much greater than ap])ears from 
the above statistics on the output per worker. The greatest part in 
production has changed from 20*s to 22*s counts to medium counts 
f23's to 44'sh The percentage occupied b\ 23’s to 44*s, in the trst 
four months rose to 37.8 per cent, of the total production against 
37.1 per cent, and 32.3 ]'.er cent in the corresponding period of 
1933 3Jid 1932, whilst 2o’s to 22^s counts and counts under ic/s 
showed a gradual decrease. 

PRODUCTION OF COTTON VAKN COUNTS 
(in bales) 

19’s 20-22*s 23-44’s 13»s Total 

bales % bales % bales % bales % bales 

1929 .. .. 827,363-5 29-6 878,405-5 31-5 984,001-5 35-3 101,825-5 3-6 2,702,686-0 

1930 .. 780,403*0 30-9 808,660-0 32-0 884,420-6 33-1 101,214-6 4-0 2,524,690-0 

1031 .. 809,822-5 31-6 803,442-0 31-3 814,398-5 31-7 139,470-5 5-4 2,507,133*5 

3932 .. 797,180-5 28-4 890,021-6 31-9 057, 915-0 34-1 158,420-5 6-0 2,830,437-0 

1933 .. 877,043-0 28-3 OU, 139-5 30-4 1,115,009-0 30-0 186,«04-6 4-4 3,099,856-0 

1982 Jan.-\pr. 271,109-0 29-0 309,701-6 33-1 302,159*0 32-3 51,920-0 5-0 936,030-6 

1933 .. 270,972*0 27-1 295,531-0 29-6 370,043-0 37-1 61,256-6 0-J 998,702-5 

1934 .. 200,136-0 26-5 300,394-5 32-9 U3, 837-6 37-8 30,335-0 2-8 1,094,703*0 

The same lendenc}" can be verified in the import of raw cotton. 
iVmerican cotton 'became predominant in the total import from 19^2 
when the import of American cotton reached 63.9 per cent, of the 
total imports against 22.7 per cent, of Indian cotton. Even after 
considering that prices of American cotton in 1932 were very low, 
and that the import of Indian cotton was discouraged early in 
^933» appears that Japanese spinners are gradually tending to 
buy more cotton from Ainenca than from British India 


• IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON 



(in thousand bales) 
Britisli 

Indian American 

Cliincsc 

Egyptian 

Total 

(incl. 

others) 

1930 . . 

1,626-6 

1,093*6 

452*6 

33*7 

3,153*1 

1931 . . 

1,619-2 

1,435*7 

380*1 

53-3 

3,574*7 

1932 . . 

832-8 

2.339*2 

337*7 

59-3 < 

‘3.600*7 

1933 .. 

(22-7<%) 

1,279-1 

(63-9%) 

1,940*2 

303*7 

(1 -6%) 

3,738-7 

1932 Jan.-May 

(36-20%) 

447-0 

(62*]Oi) 

1,651*7 

(8*1%) 

105*2 

(1-4%) 

36-7 

2,192-4 

1933 

817-4 

874*6 

104*4 

24-3 

1,913*3 

1934 

804-6 

853*0 

111*2 

37-!» 

1,922-3 


Spinners were able to obtain a rather favourable profit margin 
throughout the first half of 1934, 3-s quotations of cotton yam were 
well maintained. 

PROFIT MARGIN ON 20’s COTTON YARN PER BALE AT THE END OF 

MONTH (in yen) 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Raw Cotton (A) 

. . 165 

171 

169 

166 

163 

178 

Mamifacturing Cost (B) . . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

(A) + {B).(C) .. .. 

. . 186 

191 

188 

176 

183 

198 

Spot Price (D) 

.. 210 

210 

210 

214 

230 

232 

Profit Margm (D-C) 

26 

19 

22 

38 

47 

32 


(A) Raw Ck>tton 350 kin : 20% Strict Middling, Akola, 40% Hingangbat. 
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Bi:siness results in the first half of ten available coinoanies were 
as follows : — 


1933 I 
ir 

1934 I 


Paid-tip 

Capital Profit 

yen yen 

1()5,25(),00() 14,314,000 

107.175.000 15,015,000 

100.134.000 18,275,000 


Yearly Itatio to 

Dividend Paid-up Cap. Reserves 
yen % }^en 

0,460.000 11-5 1, *31,000 

0 702,000 11*0 0,251 ,000 

12,528,000 15*1 5.064,000 


In spite of the enormous prott, almost all companies rejected 
the temptation to raise their dividend, which resulted necessarily 
in large profits being left m business. 

Japanese cotton mills have succeeded not only in the field of 
cotton, but also m their investments in the rayon and woollen 
industry. Many representative rayon companies are working with 
the support of the large cotton mills, which in turn find their com- 
petitive power increased through these investments. 

• As regardb the future outlook, the development of the export 
trade and the enlargement of production plant are the most 
important problems. 

Considering the yam used in exported hosieiy and other cotton 
manuiactures, 60 per cent, of the total production of cotton yarn 
IS dependent on foreign markets. 

Japanese cotton goods, however cheap, may find their future 
expansion diccked l)y the steadily increasing restriction of imports 
m the world’s markei. The devclo])ment of the conversations now 
bemg carried on between Dutch East India and Japan is anxmsly 
watched. 

Whilst Japanese spinners subject themselves to strict control 
through the jfapan Cotton Spinners’ Association, which has been 
enforcing a restriction on production, no effort has been made to 
limit additions to plant. Installations are expected to reach ten 
million spindles at the end of the first half of IQ 36 . -Ov^- 

produclion is consequently feared, which might stop the two-shift 
system, which is one of tnc special advantages of Japanese cotton 
industry. 

{Exfrackd trom the Monthly Cifcular oj the Mitsubishi Economic 
'Research Bureau,) 


SPAIN. 

The situation of the cotton industry in Spain during the last 
quarter shows hardly any variation, when compared with that of 
the previous periods already reviewed. It is clear that the 
general world crisis is reflected in Spanish activities, but it is certain 
that here it is not manifested, as in other countries, in the form of 
wild convulsions in the abnormal swinging of the pendtflum. In 
order to describe the interior position of our industry in a way 
which will be easily understood, we may say that in this country 
the crisis reveals itself in a hardly perceptible decline, which is 
continuous, but without steep falls ; the effect is that this move- 
ment of transition gives an idea of uniformity, when really it is 
leading us to an aggravation which defies all human forethought. 

In order not to repeat the figures which reflect the increase in the 
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level ot occupation, variations in the wages and other points which 
are symptomatic of our position, are little different from those given 
in previous reports, and with the object of illustrating to our 
colleagues the cyclone through which the Spanish cotton iiulustr}’ 
is passing, we cannot do better than expound the statistics 
recently published by our organization, and which reflect the 
imports of cotton during the last few years through the i)ort of 
Barcelona for consumption, for the most part, by tlic cotton 
industry established in the Catalan region. 

We must point out, for the better comprehension of our readers, 
that in Catamfia is concentrated the most important section of the 
Spanish cotton industry, as is shown by the following table of the 
working machinery which composes the total national cotton 
industry, with an indication of the machinery which belongs to 
Catalufia : — 


SPINNING 



All Spain 

Bcloni>ini^ to C'ataluha 

Ring Spindles . . 

1.6;19,408 

1.554,:i20 

Self-acting „ 

4:U.127 

:165,870 

Tudsting „ 

28(),7(Ml 

257,657 


WEAVING 


Looms 

81,035 

60,031) 


The raw cotton imports to which wc referred above, from the 
sources and for the years which are given, were as follows : — 




1933-34 

bales 

1932-33 

bales 

l«31-32 

bales 

U)30-31 

bales 

American 

Egyptian 

Indian 

Argentine . . 
National 


268,370 
. . 50,210 

. . 63,586 

6,634 
4,303* 

304,178 

40,344 

50,132 

6,509 

5,675 

287,832 

47,087 

3«,I4S 

8,814 

6,8(14 

238,599 

40,386 

76.190 

18,086 

17,707 

Total . . 

, . 

.. 393,103 

406,838 

390,28(1 

396.968 


♦Includes 2,368 bales of cotton from other sources. 


A clearer analysis of the imports and its alternatives is given us 
by the following table comparing the cotton imf)orted each 
month: — 



American 

Egyptian Indian 

Argentine 

National 

Total 

August 

12,607 

2,853 

3,071 

425 

884 

19,840 

September . . 

21,420 

2,630 

5,089 

57 

292 

29,488 

October 

19,537 

3,057 

3,842 

60 

300 

26,706 

November . . 

47,218 

4,718 

6,317 

48 



58,301 

December . . 

25,810 

6,140 

3,328 

106 

100 

35,484 

January . . 

30,681 

9,215 

4,978 

375 

402 

45,651 

February 

20,827 

4,468 

5,340 

— 

377 

31,012 

Jilaxch 

34,985 

6,051 

11,497 

355 

280 

53,168 

April 

18,730 

2,981 

8,128 

110 

280 

30,229 

:May 

12,042 

3,733 

4.238 

925 

388 

21,326 

June 

12,104 

2,314 

5,006 

2,565 

760 

22.739 

July 

12,409 

2,050 

2,752 

1,618 

240 

19,069 

Total, 12 months 

268,370 

60,210 

63,586 

6,634 

4,303 

393,103 
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What lias been said ])rc\iously relating lo unp<jrts more than 
sufficient to give the reader a good idea of our colton atlu ities, for 
manufactures have moved in relation to raw luatcnals, inasmuch as 
the part wliich should he considered as stocks availalili* un the 
market vanes little from one year to another, and in no \\n\ 
influences the normal course of sales. 

{Assoa^U'io// dr Fabricajitrs de JJiladosy T c]idos dc Alr^odov, 


SWEDEN. 

Conditions in the Swedisli cotton industry have gradually 
grown a little better, justifying a somewhat brighter outlook at 
least on the nearest future. 

Due to the present monetary position, the Swedish cotton 
iiidustr}' has for a time suffered a little less from foreign com- 
petition than jireviously, tlius enabling the factories to run more 
continuously than before. Certain signs, however, seem to 
indicate that tlu' foreign competition is in a ver}’' marked degree 
able to ada])t itself to these changed conditions. 

The collt'clivc agreement between the employers ami the textile 
workers’ organizations, which is clue to ex])ire on December this 
year, was by mutual consent nrolonged for cuie year further, thus 
relieving the industry from du‘ iincx rlainU’ following all wage 
negotiations. 

Prices of yarn, as well as of cdotli, have grown a little firmer, 
owing to increasing prices of raw materials, but ])rofits are still very 
unsatisfactory. 

( Sven ^ka B omidlsjahrikantiorminf^cn . ) 


SWITZERLAND, 

During the I'last six months the sale of cnlton j'^ariis has 
ex])t‘rienct'd, on two occasions, a short-lived activity from 
Germany. This activity lias diminished on account of technical 
difficulties in payment on the part of the consuming country, at 
a time when both jiroducer and buyer liclicved that a rc'gular 
business was assured by means of an agreeiiK'nt arri\e(l at between 
the two countries. As the increased demand from tlK‘ German 
cotton weaving mills is the result of difficull trade conditions 
between Germany and other countries, tlic demand from Switzer- 
land may only be of a temporary nature. At the same time, how- 
ever, it has recently brought relief to the home markets. 

The weaving section has suffered continuously from lack of 
orders, so much so that the fine weaving .section only works up to 
6 o per cent, of full capacity. The coarse section, ajiart from the 
coloured weaving section, which works under special conditions, 
has hardly been able to operate 75 per cent, of full time on the 
average. 

The home market is so overcrowded with goods that it is hoped 
to be able to introduce a scheme for the limitation of production. 

Wages on the whole have experienced no change; however, 
where in isolated cases revisions have been effected they were 
carried out throughout in the sense of a reduction, within the limits 
of small percentage. 
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The following is the original refort in German : — 

Der Garnabsatz der Baumwollspuinerei erfuhr in den ver- 
gangenen sechs Monaten von Deutschland aus zweimal kurzlebige 
Anregiing. die zufolge zahliingstechnischer Schwierigkeiten auf 
Seiten des Abnehmerstaates jedesmal in dem Moment abgebreinst 
wurde, wenn Produzent und Kaufer einen geregelten Idandels- 
verkehr durch zwischenstaatliche Vereinbarung gesichert glaiibten. 
Da die vermehrte Eindeckung der deutschen Baumwollweberei bei 
schweizerischen Spinnern eine Folgeerscheinung erschwcrten 
Handelsverkehrs mit andern Landern i^t, diirfte ihr niir voriiloer- 

f ehender Charakter znkommen; immerhin liat sie in der kurzen 
eit eine leichte Entlastung des Inlandmarktes gebracht. 

Die Weberei litt dauernd an Auftragsmangcl, sodass die 
Kapazitat der feinen Sektion kaum inehr zu 6o, diejenige der 
^oben, von der unter besondern Voraiissetzungen arl:)eitenden 
Buntweberei abgesehen, kaum zu 75 % durchschnittlich ausgenlitzt 
werden konnte. Der inlandische Tiichermarkt ist der art mit Ware 
iiberfiihrt, dass nach einer allgemein verbindlichcn Prodnktions- 
einschrankung gesucht wird. 

Die Lohne haben generell keine Veranderung erfahren, wo in 
Einzelfallen Revisionen durchgefiihrt wurden, geschahen sie 
durchwegs im Sinne einer Senkung im Rahmen einiger weniger 
Prozente. 

(Schwetzerischer Sftnner-Zwirner und Webe?’vcr<'in.) 
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Rosebank Fabrics 


A. COLLECTION of Decorative Materials 
which have long been appreciated as 
containing appropriate Fabrics in colour 
and texture designed expressly for their 
purpose. Here you will find the desired 
upholstery and curtain Fabrics for the 
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MANCrrACrUKERS: 
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LONDON : RoxburjJhc House, i{73, Regent Street, W.l, 


OHLSON & GREAVES 
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Telephone: Blackfriars 3048. Telegrams: Borealis,” iVlanohester 
Oodles: A.B.O. 6th Edition* Bentley’s 


Gouin School of Languages 
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2, VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 3 


ESTABLISHED 1903. 


Telephone: BLAOKFRIARS 6174 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

SuDAx Fiscal Cotton Crop Report. 

The cotton progress report for the month of June, 1934, issued 
by the Director of Agriculture and Forests ("Khartoum) contains 
t&e final report of the Sudan cotton crop for the 1933-34 season. 
The figures issued, in units of feddans and cantars, compared with 
1 9 ^^"3 3. as follows: — 


SUDVX FLWL (01 TON PROGKKSS KKPOkT 
Stason liM.1-34 




1032-33 


\r<*a 

t 10]) 

Area 

( rop 

Sakel 

(kccldaiis) 

(Kaiitars) 

(Feddans) 

( Kaiitars) 

(iezira (SvndKato) 


4(M),t)0(l 

175,702 

330,322 

„ ( Kassala Co ) 

i«.mn 

— 

10,183 

39,154 

Tokar 


22,0-20 

40,000 

05,513 

Kassala (Gash iJdta) 

31,140 


10,147 

27,120 

(Others 

r>.447 

17,400 

3,050 

11,057 


American : 

Im^^ated 

Rainafrow n . . 

12.300 

50,414 

53,»)84 

NO, 800 

11,635 

43,225 

39,560 

33,565 

Tolal (Ainer.) . . 

71,714 

140,384 

54,800 


(•rand Total 

. , 320,034 

051.735 

312,038 

582,300 


Coiuparisons for the total Sudan crop, in English units of acres 


and bale'^ 
follows : — 

^478 11)H. / from 1929 to the 

present crop, 

show as 


COTTON IN thf: suoan 



Area ; Prodticlion ; Yield per Acre 



Area 

Production. 

\’ield 

Year 

(Acres) 

(6781b. bales) (lb 

s. per acre) 

1929-30 . . 

309,206 

130,199 

180 

1930-31 . . 

387,227 

106,471 

131 

1931-32 .. 

335,858 

205.901 

293 

1932-33 .. 

.. 324,830 

120 064 

186 

1933-34 .. 

333,120 

134,975 

194 
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ARGENTINA. 

lilt ig33-n4 cGlton croji i*- csliiiialed b\ coitoii merchants at 
aooul 35,000 metric tons about 160,000 equivalent 500-lb bales), 
c3 slight increase compared with die -.3,000 tons pioduced m 
^ 93 ^ The area planted is estimated at about 140,000 to 
1^0,000 heciaies ^oi 2 47 acresj, which is slighth largei than last 
season’s acreage but the \ield per acre is said to be somewhat 
lowei kU S D C) 

The Inicrnational Institute of Agriculture, Rouk , state s that 
the area sown to cotton in the past season in Argentina is estimated 
at 480,000 acres against 342,000 m 1932-3^ and 281,500 on the 
a\eragc of the hve 3 eats ending 1931-32 Peiccntages 140 3 
and 170 5 llic largest increase was in the Chaco, amounting to 
430,000 acres, followed at a long distance by the piovince of 
Cornentes with 37,000 acres, Santiago del Estero with 11,100 acres 
and the National len^tory of Formosa widi 1,500 acres 

Weather m July v^as gmeiall' favourable to ripening and 
opening of the bolls, save in sonic distii ts of the Chaco, where low 
temperaluits checked complete maluiation Yields var^ from 
321 lbs pel acre to 482 lbs in the coastal zone of the Parana and 
the Paiaguav , in the mttrior of the Chaco they attain al)out 320 lbs 
and in the western zone ^ai}" from 130 ^bs to 200 lbs 
ilaiket prices were stated to be satisfactory 

AUSTRALIA. 

ihe production of cotton durmg the 1934 season has broken 
all records llie lecord ginning in Queensland pieviously was 
11,957 Dales turned out during the 1925 season, when cotton prices 
vere\er\ high 

It is estimated that the total oroduction this season will be 
approxiuiatel} 17,(00 bales Its lotai \alue, together with bv- 
producls, w ill pn )bably not be short of /7 50,000 This result could 
easily have reached the million figure if a few more hundreds of 
acres had been pul under cotton n suitable districts At present 
there art approxiinaltl} 66,oco acres planted with cotton, and the 
numbei of nicker^^ at piesent c nploved between 3,000 and 4,000, 
in adQitH)n to which 250 men are employed at the oil mill and the 
ginneries 

\ piCKif ol the good cotton crop is the fac"* that for the first time 
for eleven vears the Gladstone ginnery has been operating and 
for the fi.rs^ time on record the Whinstanes (^Brisbane) and Glen- 
more ginnenes ha\ e been working double shifts 

The harvesting of the cotton crop has continued through the 
month of June, with onl} a slight interruption during the fi.rst 
week, when good rams were experienced in the Central district 
Since then drvg sunshiny davs have been the rule, culminating in 
the middle of the month with frosts in some areas The frosts, 
which were heavy enough to open the bolls, were welcomed in all 
districts, for the harvestmg of the crops will be hastened, thus 
permitting faimers to start the preparation of the seed-beds for the 
new crop 

This season 3,657 growers sent in cotton to the Board The 
season was a peculiar one, rains kept the crop growing, with every 
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piOiiisc oi a \ei\ ii ch Iicim 1 uop iniiP aitn \ i n intensely 
hui spell vaa t\puieiK(d, udh the irsult tlioi n 1 ^ did the 

plants shed thtir rrop <u squares but tl < b I I ^ oils 

louiitn^, vvcic iJso cu iijikUh a( slro\ ^d [is a | I m 
a T eiiocj ol honi ihiec to foui weeks Hod tln^ mcissiI ot 
occtuud the total \alu jf the cnMi eic)|) \ oiiic 1 nc leer osc 
to ^I,0JU,0()0 

Fa\oLirah]( ksuIls a c obian d in s( 11 t (tisliicts ^ 

cotton has Ixtn aud Loi tlu fiisi tiiiu diis sea n 1 Ins scei 1- eo 

in licate that in Hie drier see ions ol the m Uh »n c u is c( tern na\ 
drj \l 1\ well in normal we illie m liLir is 

rb ))( paiti lent of 111 Line nul Stefs, i ili In^ciair s 
ol ge )fi routon lojid txi‘*L than w^s ori^inall Lh u^b an 1 n has 
been she Vii that man^ theisirds o icies of land wed sinled to 
II1C piod ictirn '^f codon of (u,ood umlito e'lst 1 the lU w >icb 
could piuelnc'^ Jl the i^qiiircin nis < 1 ind oln n f( tloii o <\^ if 
the nee s«'ar^ mils incl ])U it weie ‘-1 ihb Iv d 

l^OUsT Pl'OUejs[T o\ (( HON 

\ Bill mlioduced int » lh heiknl Pailiinien^ and evieiUel 
ti pj^^s souii, puw eks an incieased h mill on (olton ^lown in 
Austialia, aceciehn^ +0 a ladn 11 nn from ^\(ln( \ I lu Bill sub- 
stitutes a he iin r i inil lo tlu pif-inl l)oiii)i\ on eel colt n\ the 
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1 ne Bra'ilian Go\ eminent is now estimating that the pro- 
duction of coicon in the Noithern States for tlit 19^4 cotton 
season will oe aiuund 7 ^^,oou bales of 47b lbs, accoiding to 
information lereiveel I his represents an increase of 61 per cent 
o\er the estimated production m these stales m I9SVJ4 oi 468,000 
bales, and is 8b per cent larger than the avciage during the five 
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yja: led 1932-33, which aiiiounled to about 400,000 bales. 

Ih* :rop in the Northern Stales is planted between Jaiiuar}- and 
, Ke and harvested between August and January". The present 
estimate, therefore, is a preliminar}- estimate, and according to 
Mr. Norris the members of the cotton trade in Brazil feel that the 
Gu\ernment estimate is too high. The second estimate of pro- 
duction 111 the Northern States is expectetl to be icleased around the 
end of Noyemlier. 

At the time the 6rst estimate of the 1934-35 production in the 
Northern States was released, the Brazilian Government also 
released the second estimate of the 1933-34 crop in the 'states of 
South Brazil. 'The cotton crop in these states is planted in 
September, October and November, and harvested in the following 
^la}- to July. The second estimate of the crop which has just been 
harvested in the Southern States placed the crop in those states at 

501.000 bales, an increase of 125 per cent, over the year before, and 
represented an even larger increase compared with the average. 
This, combined with the estimated production in the 19^5-34 
season in the Northern States of 468,000 bales, gives a total pro- 
duction in Brazil for the 1933-34 season of 969,000 bales. This 
represents an increase of 116 per cent, over the small crop of 

448.000 bales produced in the 1932-33 cotton season, and an 
increase of 80 per cent, as compared with the average for the five 
years ended 1932-33. It is 22 per cent, larger than the previous 
record crop of 793,000 bales produced in 1924-25. 

The first estimate of the 1934-35 cotton crop in the Southern 
States will not be available for several months, but should the crop 
be as large as that which has just been harvest^, the total crop will 
exceed 1,000,000 bales, assuming the present estimate for the 
Northern States is approximately correct. 

The increase in the 1933-34 crop in South Brazil was due in part 
to the fact that cotton prices were high relative to coffee prices, the 
principal competing crop A part of the increase in the Northern 
States hab been attributed to the fact that in some of the large 
cotton-growing states free seed vras distributed to cotton farmers, 
and also to the fact that weather conditions at planting time, as 
well as throughout the growing season, were unusually favourable. 

According to a statement received from the Director of Agri- 
culture, Brazil, the 1934 cotton crop is estimated at 1,201 ,830 bales 
of 500 lbs. each, compared with 651,366 bales (500-lb. bales) in 
1933* It is stated that the cotton for export is inspected by the 
Federal Government and that it must measure at least 22 mm. in 
length, and its purity and package must conform to Government 
regulations. 

BELGIAN CONGO. 

information received by the United States Department of Com- 
merce states that the area planted to cotton by the natives is 
graduaUy increasing. In 1932 the area was 149,000 hectares 
I hectare equals 2.2471 acres), compared with 137,000 hectares in 
1931-' Production of lint cotton in 1932 reached 8,161 metric tons, 
valued at 38,601,000 francs, against 14,594 tons in 1931, valued at 
io5,o8o,OTO francs. Production in 1933 amounted to 17,000 tons, 
while local omcials state that the 1934 crop may reach 19,000 tons. 
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With a Mew to fa\ouring cotton prucIuLtion, tlie Gusernment of 
the Congo Colony has deaded to advance the necessary funds to 
cotton companies for the purchase of cotton Irom the natives. 

Exports of cotton amounted to 12,123 tons in 1032, against 
12,540 tons in 1031. The total cotton production has so far l)een 
shipped to Belgium, with the exception <jf about 1 ,200 tons con- 
sumed by a locS mill. Half of the cotton is consumed in Belgium 
and the other half is said to r^e re-exj)orted to Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, and other countries. 


CHINA. 

Chinese cotton production has inaintained the upward trend 
this season which was unbroken during the last three years. The 
1934-35 cotton crop of China is estimated by the Chinese Colton 
Statistical Association at about 2,928,000 bales from an area of 
6,747,000 acres, accorciiiig to cabled advices to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Shanghai. The final estimate for last 
year's crop is 2,726,000 bales fnjm an area of 6,142,000 acres. 
This season’s crop is 7 per cent above the large 1933-34 crop 
and 31 per cent, above the average 1929-30 to 1933-34 product ion. 
On the basis of the estimated acreage and production the indicated 
yield this year ih 207.5 ^bs. per acre compared with 212.2 lbs 
lastyear. 

China has recently raised its import diit}^ on law cotton (along 
with increases on other commodities) from 3.5 gold custom units 
jier 100 kilograms to 5.0. At the present rate of exchange the new 
duty IS equivalent to approximate]}" 1.50 cents pei: pound and the 
old rate was about 1.05 cents per pound. The increase in the duty 
on cotton was apparently designed to increase the customs revenue 
and the price of Chinese cc tton. 

Plans fop Assistiing CorroN-GROWiNG in China. 

With a view to facilitating rehabilitation of the cotton industry, 
it is learned that the Cotton Control Committee of the National 
Economic Council, with the assistance of several leading Chinese 
banks — including the Bank of China, the Bank of Communications, 
the Kincheng Banking Corj)oration, the (Chekiang Industrial Bank 
and tlie Slianghai Commercial and Sa\'ing:s Bank is organizing a 
Cotton Production and Sales Co-operative S(;cicty, which will 
have branches in various cotton-])ro(liiring centres throughout the 
countr}’'. 

The aim of the new Society, it is learnt, will be to extend loans 
to cotton-growers. As an experiment, operations will be started 
in the pro\inces <jf Shensi, Shantung, and Honan. 

Funds will be allotted to facilitate the various processes of 
cotton ] production in the following proportions: Purchase of seed 
and fertilizers, $50,000; ginning and packing, $20,000; trans- 
portation and sale, $200,000. 

Loans for the purchase of s^ds and fertilizers will be redeemed 
by paying the Co-operative Society in cotton harvested each season. 
Loans for ginning and packing are to be redeemed in five years. 
Loans for trans|iortation and sales are to be redeemed after the 
products are sold. 
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If the experiment m Shensi, Shartun^, and Honan proves 
buceessful, the plan will be introduced in other paits of the country 

ECUADOR. 

Ihc 193-5-34 cotton crop is placeo it about 2,7c 0,000 lbs b> 
local aulhontic- The 19^4-35 cro) is expected to bt about 
I oeo,ooo lb's larger, but oroduction will still oe beL)W domestic 
requirements Imports in IQS^ max exceed the 2,04^ cot ll)s 
receded fro abroad dunng ^933, according to the local tiarle 
During the first half of 19^4, nports amounted to 444,000 lbs , all 
horn the L ni^ed States, acc< roing to official figures 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

CotcOL. production in b rench Equatorial Afiica in 1933 is placed 
at 2 ^^3 metne tons of 2,203 lbs eacli compared with T,^2i tons 
in 1932 and bb; tons in 1931, accordmg to the Colonial Colton 
Association 1 he 1&33-S4 crop is ^ sun ated at about 1 3,000 metric 
tons ot beed cotton, Ahich will yieia a out 4,000 tons of lint coiton 
for export rroduclion in french \vebt Africa, including Togo- 
lana, amounted to 2,378 tons in i()3 against 2,639 fons m 1932 
and 4,387 tons in 1931 In Algeria, cotton production has 
practice? ix ceased In Morocco production is very small, estimated 
at tons m 1933, and t7 tonb m ^9'’2 In the French colonies of 
the Near East production is limited In the province of Latlaquieh 
the area is estimated at 2 Ooo hectares (about 6,423 acres) in 1932, 
and the pioduction amounted to 150 tons, consisting of 126 tons of 
the Lone Star vanetv and 24 tons of Sakdlandes The acreage 
in 1934 IS estimated at 1,700 hectares (about 4,200 acres) In tne 
Aiexandrette district 230 hectares were reported plcuited in 1934 

{U S D 


GREECE. 

Ihe acreage planted to the 1954 crop is said to be laiger than 
in ^933, according to local autlionties It has been reported that 
greater care has been taken 111 selecting seed for planting Some 
of the new vaiieticb of imputed cotton-seed art said to produce 
better re'-^ults with respect tc qualitv and quantity The Greek 
Cotton Institute estimated the crop at 20,000 metric tons of seed 
cotton which equivalent to about 40,000 bales of 300 lbs 

{U S D C) 


HAITI. 

Cotton exports tor the nine months October to June amounted 
to 4,840 metric tons, representing a decrease of 800 tons as com- 
pared with the exports for tlie corresponding nine months of 
1932-33 order to improv e ^he quality of cotton the Government 
of Haiti voted a credit of $4,000 to promote the production of 
selected long-staple varieties A bonus of $5 per hectare (2 47 
acres') will be given each grower who agrees to plant selected long- 
staple cotton under supervision of qualified agents 

(U S D C) 
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MANCHURIA. 

baBxly reports from Manchuria indicated that tlic c( lion 0c reage 
ol i9o4-:5j \vould about doabL that oi 1933 ^.nd that the crop 
might equal bo, 000 bales ilo\\c\er late reports slate ti at 

unfavourable weather in June and Jul} had lesultea in so ac o 
the acreage planted to cotton ha\in^ been put into other ri 
Ihe late indications are, theiefoie, that the nev crop ma^ no le 
n udi larger than that of 1933 which has been estimated at hoiii 

40.000 to t^OjCOc bales \iioihcr report states that the acreage* is 
e‘=itimatetl at [gS,ooo acres as compared v^ith 131,000 acies lds< 
year 

MEXICO. 

Accoiding to the official foiecasl i>y the Mexican Go\ eminent 
the 1934-33 cotton ciop in Mexico is expected to total 200,000 bales 
This would compare with a preliminai } estimate of production in 
1933-34 of 22S,ooo bales, and an average for the fi.\e years, 1928-29 
to 10^2-33, of 203,000 bales I he estimated acreage was placed at 

402.000 acres, a (leciease of 5 pei cent compared with the 424,000 
acres planted m 1933, and comjiares with an average of *,79 000 
acres for the five years ended 1932- -^3 

Some jf the prellmlnal^ repoits icccjved tain 1 indicated that 
acreage m Mcmco v\as being increased this season, and, according 
to the oificial estimate, tht acieage ir a number of the cotton- 
produemg states did increase The principal decrease in acreage 
occurud in the slates of Coaliuila and Durango In these two 
states combined the acreage diopped 18 per cent this year as com- 
pared with last, while in all other states combined there was an 
increase of 13 per cent 

The indicated ^leld per acre for the 1934-33 Mexican crop is 
238 lbs compared with 237 lbs in 1933-34, and an aveiage for the 
last fi\e year^ of 238 lbs In the states of Coahmla and Durango, 
two of the important producing states in Mexico, the indicated 
yield per acre is 31 1 lbs and 310 lbs , respectively This compares 
with an aveiage for the h^e \ears ended 1932-33 of 304 lbs and 
272 lbs , respectiveli 


A later repoit issued by the U S Department of Commcice 
states that the cotton crop of 1934 will probably not exceed 189,000 
bales, according to local authonties The crop prospects were 
reduced by unfavourable weather and by insect damage dunng 
July and August The 1933 crop amounted to 213,000 bales 
Cotton consumption from November, 1932, to October, 1933, 
amounted to 181,000 bales 


PARAGUAY. 

Cotton exports in 1933 amounted to 2,708 metne tons, or 
about 12,000 equivalent 300-lb bales The crop of 1933-34 is 
estimated to be somewhat larger than that of the previous year 

(U S D 
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PERU. 

The cotton crop of 1933-34 3S now estimated by local merchants 
at about 265,000 bales of 5o<D lbs., an increase of 15,000 bales over 
the 1932-33 crop. It is reported that 75 per cent, of the crop has 
been sold. The grade and staple are reported to be inferior to 
those of last season. ( U. S. D. C.) 

PORTUGUESE AFRICA. 

The 1934 cotton crop of Angola may exceed that of 1933. In 
the Alalange district the crop is estimated at 1,500 tons of seed 
cotton, against 1,085 tons in 1933, according to reports received 
by the French Colonial Cotton Association. In the districts of 
Chemba and Sena, Portugese East Africa, the 1934 crop is esti- 
mated at 1,700 tons of seed cotton, against 1,900 tons in 1933, 
and in the Mozambique and Cabo Delgado districts the crop is 
estimated at 3,000 to 3,600 tons of seed cotton. (U. S. D. C.) 

The Portuguese Government paid 2,168,507 paper escudos 
(approximately $100,000) to exporters of cotton from Angola 
Portuguese West Africa) between June 27, 1933, and August 14, 
1934. The bounty paid per pound of cotton varies according to 
the price quotations at Lisbon and New York, but in recent months 
jit has amounted to 2.335 escudos per kilogram (approximatelj- 
4.88 cents per pound). This was a substantial bounty in com- 
parison with prevailing cotton prices. 

Portugal began putting an export bounty on colonial cotton in 
1932 in accordance with a recommendation of a Government com- 
mittee apirointed from Lisbon in 1931 to examine the economic 
situation in the colonies. The bounty paid is equal to the 
difference between the fixed price of 8 escudos per kilogram and the 
average market price for each month on the Lisbon exchange, or 
the average New York price of good middling cotton during the 
month of shipment. Cotton has been grown by natives in .\ngola 
for perhaps a rentury or more. In 1870, as a consequence of the 
American Civil War, exports from Angola reached about 4,600 
bales of 478 lbs., but declined thereafter to 457 bales in IQ03. 
Exports increased with increasing prices after 1917 to a recent 
maximum of 4,239 bales in 1933. 

During the five yearn 1923-24 to 1927-28 the average j-ield 
per acre was 120 lbs. of lint. However, the crops planted in 1927, 
1928 and 1 929 averaged only 80, 80 and 40 lbs. respectivdy! 
Th^ low yields give some indication of the weak competitive 
position of Angola were it not for the export bounty. 


TURKEY. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Adana, the most important 
province for cotton cultivation, published on August 30 the second 
forecast of production, which shows a deaease of 11.6 per cent 
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on the hrbt for the Cukurova district, where the crop suffered from 
the heat. Compared with the 1933-34 crop, production will be 
about 130 per cent, larger this year. 

The following IS a comparative table of the various kinds of 
cotton cultivated : — 

Coil oil lint (balc-^ of 478 lbs.) 



1934-35 

1933-31 

Diffcronco 

Y erli (native) 

33,106 

18,881 

14,225 

J ane Express 

19,238 

4,217 

15,021 

Cleveland 

311 

- 

311 

Total 

52,655 

23,098 

29,557 


Cleveland was cultivated this year for the first time in the 
province of x\dana. 

The new season shows an increase of 29,518 bales. The 
increase in Jan 4 Express is 355 per cent, or over 14,990 bales; that 
of native cotton (Yerli) is smaller. (/. /. A.) 


UGANDA. 

According to the most recent report issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, cotton production in 1933-34 estimated at 228,100 
bales of 478 lbs., as compared with 243,000 in 1932-33 and 145,260 
the average of the preceding five seasons. Percentages : 94.0 and 
157.0. 

The estimated area planted to the end of July, 1934, in the 
Buganda, Eastern and Northern Provinces on the whole was 
582,000 acres as against 522,000 to the end of July, IQ 33 . Per- 
centage: 1 1 1.6. 

In most districts dry weather conditions were experienced 
during the month of July. From all districts, however, rq^orts 
indicated that a satisfectory acreage had been planted ; germina- 
tion, except in South Bugishii, was good everywhere, and the con- 
dition of the crop was normal, ( 7 . 7 . x I .) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The production of lint in the Union and Swaziland is now 
estimated at 2,385 bales, au increase of 63 per cent, on that of 
iQ3^"33j 70 per cent, below the average of the five years ending 

1031-32. ( LLA .) 


U.S.S.R. 

Prospects for the new cotton crop in Soviet Russia are rather 
unfavourable, according to a recent report. The cold and rainy 
spring in Middle Asia hampered the growth of the plants. Despite 
the resulting necessity for careful cultivation and irrigation, com- 
plaints of slipshod methods continue, so that there is considerable 
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rear: ^ t -o believe that 3'ields will be disappointing. Reports indicate 
tlizi nrst and second cultivation was long drawn out and that little 
more than half of the cotton area was worked up for the tlnrd tioie 
in L'sbekistan and Turkmenia b}- July 20, although the third culti- 
vacion ought lo ha\e been completed by August 5. a result, 
v^eeds have become a menace, according to reports. Irrigation is 
ako said tc be slow, with die pace reported below that of last year, 
'ilie auo\'e developments are attributed to the poor organization of 
labour m the n jtton-growing re^ons. At tlie same time, in view of 
the delayed growth, a share of the cotton crop ma\’ not mature if 
autumn trosts arc early this t'ear. 

1 he situation is still less favourable m the so-called * ' new 
cc :ton regions, ’ ’ where the stand is said to be thin. This is attri- 
buted b}’ local organs to drought, but other reports indicate that 
biid larming practices are the real cause. Thus, for example, it is 
stated that only 26 per cent, of the total cotton acreage in the new 
regions has received the necessar}" three cultivations in proper time. 
Tne dates for completing these cultivations are respectively June i, 
June 15, and July i. Conditions in Crimea are very unsalis- 
tacton^, and that region does not expect to harvest more than 
220 lbs. of unginned cotton per hectare 'equivalent to around 30 lbs. 
01 lint per acre' this year, which is a very low ^deld even for a new 
region. 

'fhe acreage planted in Russia has not been actually reported, 
but reports indicate that the plan for the 1934 crop was fully 
executed. Ihis would mean mat at least 4, ’843, 000 acres were 
plajited, which was 5 per cent less than the plan for 1933, and 4 per 
cent, less than the 5,066,000 acres reported to have been planted 
in 1933. The planned production in 1934 is 13.4 per cent, less than 
the plan for 1933, and about g per cent, less than the reported pro- 
duction It may be, therrfore, that despite the unfavourable 
prospects, the 1934 Prussian crop may equal the plan, although we 
are not now m a position to say. The plan calls for deliveries of 
1,164,700 metric tons of unginhed cotton, whidi is equivalent to 
1,665,090 bales to 1,770,000 bales of 478 lbs of ginned cotton, 
depdading upon the ratio of lint to seed. (U. S. D. C,) 

From another source \ye learn, however, that the cotton harvest 
in the Soviet Union promises to be a good one this year. Sowing 
has teen carried out with greater efficiency than in previous years. 
S|^ial att^tion has been paid to long-nbred types of American 
and Egyptian cotton. An area of 380.000 hectares (one hectare 
equals 2.5 acres' has beer sown to American varieties (as against 
102,000 hectares last year) and 104,000 hectares has been sown to 
Eg}*ptian cotton (which is 35 per cent more than last year). The 
^^g^egate area under Araencan and Egyptian cotton is about a 
quarter of th^ total area sown to cotton this year. 

VENEZUELA. 

Cotton production for 1933 is estimated at about 4,600 metric 
tons, according to the Caracas Chamber of Commerce. The 
average annual crop is estimated at about 4,000 tons. Practically 
the whole crop is consumed in the country. Imports and exports of 
raw cotton are negligible. 
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Cotton Production in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 


M r, P. K. jNORi^IS, Senior Marketing Specialist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has recently 
visited the Anglo-£gyptian Sudan, and written a very 
interesting survey of the cotton-growing potentialities of that 
countr3\ The report is issued in mimeographed form b} the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture rF.S.62j, and is entitled “Cotton 
Production in the Anglo-Eg3"ptian Sudan.*’ The following is 
extracted from the report : — 

Cotton is said to be indigenous to the Sudan, but it is only since 
the World War that production has attracted world attention. As 
earh»' as loii, the Department of Agriculture and Forests of the 
Sudan Government estimated a crop of ;,3Q4 bales (47S lbs.) frohi 
an area of 30,052 acres. This was a yield of about tc; 8 lbs. ])er 


TABLE I.— AREA, YIELD AND PRODUCTION OF ALI. COTYO^ AREAS 
OF THE AXCrLO-RGYPTlAN SUDAN, 191 DJ 2 to 1932-33 


Y’ear 

1911-12 






Area 

Acres 

39,862 

Yield per Aero 

l.bs 

115 

Production 
Bales of 
478 lbs. 
7,394 

1912-13 






23.699 

106 

8,18b 

1913-14 






12,218 

192 

1,911 

1914- ir> 






58,935 

137 

16,699 

191o-]« 






37,417 

138 

10,817 

1916-17 






77,227 

115 

18,600 

1917-18 






37,943 

103 

8,196 

1918-19 






38,362 

80 

6,425 

1919-29 






44,407 

170 

15,788 

1920-21 






44,868 

221 

20.734 

1921-22 






65,887 

120 

16,532 

1922-23 






43.325 

224 

20,299 

1923-24 






81,805 

189 

32,278 

1924-25 






89,909 

166 

30,998 

1925-26 






149,680 

317 

99,240 

1920-27 






299,198 

297 

129,940 

1927-28 






237,687 

220 

109,439 

1928-29 






283,877 

239 

141,722 

1929-30 






309,236 

180 

139,215 

1930-31 






387,213 

130 

105,714 

1931-32 






335,858 

293 

205,982 

1932-33 






324,831 

178 

120,665 


Source : The Annual Reports ol the Secretary for Economic Development and 
the Annual Reports ol the Department of Agriculture and Forests — Sudan 
Government. 


acre. As indicated in Table i, the cotton acreage increased 
steadily, and in 1934-25 was 89,009 acres. The production in that 
year was 30,908 bales. Wili the completion of a dam in the Geiira 
in 1924, the cotton acreage in 1925-26 gained almost 60,000 acres. 
The acreage continued to expand, and in 1930-31 reached 387,000 
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acrt^-. [be largest ]>roduction recorded was in the 1931-32 season, 
when the production reached 206, uuo bales. The ^delds have fluc- 
tualed widely, ranging from 130 lbs. per acre in IQ30-31 to 317 lbs. 
in 1925-26. 

The present crop is grown in six areas or sections of the country" 
under a \ar1et3' of artificial and natural moisture conditions. Fully 
half tlie total production is made possible hy gravit\'-flow system of 
irrigation. A small portion of the crop is grown by pumping water 
tor irrigation purposes. Natural flooding of river basins, called 
lloc/d irrigation, accounts for 20 per cent, of the crop. Rain-grown 
cotton is relativeh’ unimportant. 

The Gezira, leading producing district, receives its water from a 
dam on the Blue Nile. JPlantations in the Nile Valley secure water 
bv pumping. The Tokar and Kass^a areas arc flood-water dis- 
tricts. Districts in the Nuba mountains and areas in the southern 
provinces are rain-grown districts. The relative importance of 
these areas is shown by the following production statistics reported 
by the Ueparlment of Agriculture and Forests for the Sudan 
Government for the season 1932-33; The Gezira, 77,804 bales; 
Tokar and Kassala, 25,412; Nile Vmley, 9,611 ; Nuba IMountains 
and Southern Provinces, 7,838; total, 120,665. 

In the Gezira, Tokar and Kassala districts, Egyptian varieties 
of cotton are grown. Only American upland varieties are grown in 
the rainfall areas. On the plantations in the Nile Valley, using a 
pumping system of irrigation, x\merican upland varieties arc also 
grown. 


The Gezitia. 


TTie Gezira, a triangular plain lying betw^een the Blue and White 
Nile, is the most important cotton-growing area of the Anglo- 
Egy^ptian Sudan. It consists of approximately 5,000,000 acres, 
of which it is estimated 3,000,000 acres could be brought under 
irrigation i£ water were available. The cotton acreage has not 
exceeded 205,000 acres. The potential cotton production has been 
Ktimated at from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales, but the actual crop 
has never exceeded 167,000 bales, and the average is far below this 
ngure. 


The possibilities of the Gezira as a cotton-producing area were 
^mted out to Lord Kitchener, who at the time was Govemc«r- 
Generai of the Sudaa He was quick to see the opportunities of the 
country if irrigation were developed, but, like manv engineers who 
have since stodied the project, he overlooked many of the under- 
lying agricultural problems which devdoped later. As early as 
iQi:^otton planted on a small scale and was watered by pump- 
ing trom the Blue Nile. From these early experiments an interest 
was developed which resulted in the present project. At present 
approximately 200,000 acres of Eg\T^tian seed cotton are erown 
annually in the Gezira. ' 


The concession for this production is hdd by two English firms 
known as the Sudan Plantation Syndicate and the Kassala Cotton 
tympany. According to the concession, the Government supplies 

irrigation works; the natives 
V svndicates supervise the planting, culti- 

vation, harvesting, and marketing of the cotton. The net pro- 
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ceeds are divided approximately 40 per cent, to the Government, 
40 per cent, to the grower, and 20 per cent, to the syndicates. 

The area is managed somewhat as a large plantation. 
Authority is centred in a head officer. Tlie growing area is divided 
into blocks or tracts of about 20,000 acres, each under an English 
supervisor who has under him two or more English and several 
native assistants. The irrigation system is so built that each block 
receives its water supply at fixed intervals throughout the growing 
season. The headquarters of each block supervisor is connected by 
telephone with the administration headquarters. The whole scheme 
IS run according to a schedule. 

Each block is divided into 30-acre tracts upon which the native 
grows 10 acres of cotton under a rotation that utilizes about one- 
tiiird to one-fourtji of the land each year. Two-thirds or more 
of the entire area under irrigation thus lies fallow each year. It is 
the duty of the supervisor to see that the native farmer plants, 
waters, cultivates and harvests the crop at the proper time. 

Cotton is planted at the end of the short rainy season, which is 
usually during the first days of August. The Gezira receives about 
8 ms. to 12 ins. of ram annually during the summer months, but the 
crop does not depend upon rainfall. The native farmer tends the 
crop with a hoe.* Apart from ploughing, which is done by the 
Syndicate, no power machinery is used in growing the Gezira crop. 
Picking starts in December or January, and is over by the end of 
April or the beginning of May. The cotton is packed m large bags 
in the field and transported by camels to the railway, where it is 
loaded on cars and shipped to gins. Each bag is numbered and a 
record is made before it starts for the gin. There are only two 
ginning centres, both owned and operated by the Syndicate, At 
tile gin, the seed cotton is classed into three or four grades, accord- 
ing to a system of standards developed in the country. Each class 
or pade is ginned separately. The bales are all uniform in size 
and shape, each weighing about 400 lbs. ; they are pressed to a high 
density, and axe never cut for samples. The system of handling and 
ginning produces a very neat and attractive bale of cotton. The 
cotton IS shipped by rail to Port Sudan, 

In 1912-13, the crop of the Gezira, as reported by the Sudan 
Government, was 634 bales from an area of 633 acres, or a bale 
478 lbs. net) per acre. The early yields encouraged the promoters 
to such an extent that, by 1914-1 5, 3,075 acres were planted, a crop 
of 3,247 bales was produced. From 1914-15 to 1920-21 the yida 
averaged about 320 lbs, per acre. 

In 1921-22 a programme of expansion was undertaken that 
resulted in 1924-25 in an area of more than 20,000 acres. The 
Sennar Dam, on the Blue Nile, was completed in 1924-25, and 
the 1925-26 acreage was increased to more than 80,000 acres, with 
an average yield of 457 lbs. per acre. During the period fram 1912 
to 1924 the acreage increased, and the yidds showed a downward 
trend, especially in the older cultivated areas. The addition of 
about 60,000 acres of new land in 1925-26 explains, no doubt, the 
average yidd of 457 lbs. in that year as compared with 21 1 lbs. in 
the previous year. 

Afler 1525-26 the area continued to expand very rapidly, until 
at present it is about 200,000 acres. Dunng the period since the 
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completion of the dam the yields have undergone a marked decline. 
The a\erage yield m 1926-27 was 455 lbs., in 1927-28 314 lbs., and 
in 1030-31 only 128 lbs. per acre. The high yield of 390 lbs. in 
1931-32 was attributed to exceptionally small injury from diseases. 
The significance of the decline in yields was minimized because 
new lands were being brought under w^ater and the total production 
thus increased each year. Rising prices also increased the total 
income and enabled high dividends to be paid the stockholders of 
the S}’ndicate. 

The reasons for the decline in yield are not fully known, but 
are largely traceable to the origin of the scheme. After the first 
enthusiasm had passed it became apparent that a knowledge of the 
agncultural as well as of the engpn^ring problems was necessary. 
It w'as realized that an understanding beyond the construction of 
imgalion ditches and the application of water was required to 
produce cotton in the Gezira. To supply this understanding, an 
experimental station was located in the area. In the short period 
since its establishment this station has done some remarkable work 
on the agricultural problems. 

The soil of the Gezira plain is a heavy clay ranging from a few 
to several feet deep wdth a subsoil tha.t is dmost impervious to 
w’ater. This soil condition makes subsoil drainage impossible, and 
because of the flat nature of the area surface drainage is limited. 
Drainage m the Gezira, therefore, depends upon evaporation to a 
large extent. This method of drainage eliminates any excess 
water, but salts contained m the irrigation water remain in the soil. 
The problem resulting from the collection of those salts is a serious 
one. Large areas are now showing the effects of accumulated salts, 
and with continuous irrigation the problem will increase in 
intensity. 

Yields have also declined because of diseases that have 
developed. Foi several years the area has suffered from black-arm 
* Pseudomonona Malvacearum'), To date no real control has been 
developed. It appears that black-arm is closely associated with 
excess water duiing the early growth of the plants. The crop is 
planted at the end of the short rainv season near August i, and 
IS watered shortly after planting. It often happens that a heavy 
rain, sometimes as much as an mch, falls after the first watering. 
Because of the lack of both subsoil and surface drainage, this excess 
water may stand on the fields for several days, making a condition 
favourable to the development of black-arm, especially if there is a 
drop in temperature. A disease called leaf-curl has done great 
harm to the crop from time to time, but is kept under control to some 
extent by a system of rotation in which cotton land is allowed to lie 
fallow for two or three years. 

The ngj^ptian Sakellarides variety is grown, and is not by 
nature a hea\-y yielder, but yields have been far below the early 
esbmates. 

At one time labour was a problem in the Gezira, but high prices 
attracted West Africans, who were willing to work a few years in 
the Sudan on their pilgrimage to Mecca. These tribesmen did the 
actual labour so long as the native recei\ ed enough from his 40 per 
cent, of the crop to employ them, but since 1929 the native growers 
have not been able to hire all their labour. It became necessary for 
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the Arab growers to go to work or to give up their holdings and 
return to the nomad life of the desert. Many of them chose the 
latter. Others who remained on the land have received little or 
nothing tor iheir labour, and are more or less discouraged. 

hrom an administration standpoint, the Gezira has presented 
many problems for both the Syndicate and the Government. The 
whole scheme is based on an estimated annual income much above 
that of the last few years. The yields were estimated at from 300 
to 400 lbs. per acre and the prices at from 20 cents to so cents per 
pound, which would have made an income of more than $«;o to 
$ 100 per acre. On this basis the Sudan Government spent some- 
thing like $65,000, OOC/ to develop the irrigation works. From an 
estimated annual return of $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 the original 
capital investment was to be retired in 20 years. For a few years, 
1926-27 to 102R-29, this plan was realized, but since 1929-30 both 
prices and yields have declined, and the Government and Syndi- 
cate, as well as the native growers, have been unable to make 
expenses. In 1928-29 the Go\ernment received about $5,040,000 
from its share of the crop, while the IQ30-31 crop brought the 
Government less than $150,000. Because of the increased yields 
the 1931-32 income showed a slight increase. The income since 
1928-29 has been far below that which was anticipated when the 
project was financed, and the Syndicate has passed several 
dividends. I he recognition that the original estimated income 
cannot be realized has resulted in reduced expenditures by both 
the Government and the Syndicate, and ever}’ effort is being made 
to adjust expenditures to income. 

Nile Valley. 

The first commercial cotton production in the Sudan was in the 
valley of the Nile north of Khartoum, and was the result of private 
effort. At the present time, in addition to these private interests, 
the Government is engaged in cotton-growing at seven or eight 
stations along the rner north of Khartoum. ^ These stations were 
originally planned to grow grain sorghum in years of a general 
crop failure. At present they are farmed bv natives who follow a 
rotation including cotton and grain sorghum. The returns from 
cotton on these stations are not large, but the Government feels 
that the stations should be maintained to insure a local food supply. 
The production of cotton has not exceeded 13,000 bales. 

The largest privatelv-owned plantation iu this section is located 
near the town of Zeidab, in Ibe Dongola Province. It grows from 
five to SIX thousand acres of cotton annually. This plantation is 
probably the most successful cotton -growing enterprise in the 
Sudan. 

Under a system of licensing pumps the Government limits the 
amount of water than can be drawn from the river. As a rule, some- 
thing like 140 plantations ranging in size from a few acres up to 
more than 5,000 acres pump water from the river. Some have 
what are known as seasonal licences,’’ and are allowed to take 
water from the river only during a fixed season, whereas others have 

all-year licences.” 

The crop is planted m July and August, and is harvested in the 
winter. During December and January, while the plant is fruiting. 
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the teniperature often drops several degrees in a short time. This 
sudden change has an unfavourable effect on the growing crop, and 
often causes the plants to shed a large part of their squares. The 
American Upland varieties appear to stand these sudden changes 
in temperature better than do the Egyptian varieties, and for that 
reason they are grown to the exclusion of Egyptian in the valley 
north of Khartoum. 

The problem of extending the area under cotton along the Nile 
Valley is not a simple one. Although there are areas where the soil 
would grow cotton, the cost of lifting the water from the river (if a 
pumping licence could be obtained) is high. The operation of a 
large pump requires the presence of a European, as the natives 
know nothing of machinery, and care little about learning. Oil or 
gas is expensive and difficiilt to obtain. The small native water- 
wheel is too slow to be of use on large plantations. 

Insects are common. Pink boll-worm and plant diseases take 
a heavy toll, often as much as 25 to 50 per cent, of the crop. 

At present prices, there is no inducement for the expansion of 
cotton acreage in this area, even if the water were available. 


Progress in Cotton Growing in 
U.S.S.R. 


A ccording to a recent issue of the Review of the Moscow 
Nafodny Bank Ltd, ^ the production of cotton fibre has made 
"rapid process in the Soviet Union during the last few years. 
In the penod of the operation of the first Five-Year Plan, from 1929 
to 1932, the increase was one of 103,900 metric tons (from 2 1 5,300 in 
1928 to 379,000 tons in 1932). During the second Five-Year 
Plan it is intended practically to double the prcxiuction of fibre 
— ^the actual increase to be 304,000 tons. 

Wliile the success of cotton-growing during the period 1929-1932 
depended on the extension of the area under cultivation, the prin- 
cipal aim of the responsible Soviet authorities at the present time 
IS to mcrease the yield of the soil. ^ In order to increase the fibre 
crop to 683,200 tons by 19375 .the yield of each hectare of irrigated 
cotton fields will have to be raised from 0.67 metric tons to 1 .2 tons. 
The foUowing means are to be adopted to achieve this: large 
utilization of agricultural machinery, extensive reconstruction and 
widening of the irrigation system, extensive use of chemical 
fertilizers, improved s^ection of seeds, and finally crop rotation of 
cotton and alfalfa. 

The experience of the experimental stations, and of the best 
collective fanns, shows that nitrogen and phosphates, when used 
in the right proportions, combined with a correct system of 
irrigation and the proper application of the principles of agricultural 
science, may result in an increase of between 120,000 to 160,000 
metric tons, or nearlv one-half of the increase scheduled under the 
second Five-Year Plan. 
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Use of Fertilizers. 

It IS estimated that by 1937 some 3,459,000 ac^es ol irrigated 
land under cotton will be provided with nitrogen fertilizers. Already 
m the current year more than 865,000 acres of irrigated cotton fields 
have been fertilized. The present rate of 60 lalogramraes of 
nitrogen per hectare (2.471 acres) is, however, too low and the best 
results are not obtained. Twice as much, or at the very least, 
90 kilo^ams per hectare, are considered the minimum requirements 
of the Soviet soil under cotton. 

The correct dosing of fertilizers still leaves much to be desired. 
There has been so far no more or less accurate agro-chemical map 
to establish a strictly scientific dosing for every collective farm and 
every plantation, and without proper dosing the best results are not 
obtained from the fertilizers used. Such an agro^-chemical map of 
the cotton-growing areas is being prepared this year in the U.S.S.R. 
and will be utilized in 1935. 

During the operation of the first Five-Year Plan the cotton- 
growing areas of the Soviet Union were supplied with 15,000 
tractors which were distributed amongst 300 machine-tractor 
stations. At the present time the cotton-growing areas have 
a sufficient number of tractors capable of satisfying their require- 
ments. In this respect the cotton-growing area of the U.S.S.R. 
is even better served than that of the United States. While in the 
United States there is one ti actor for every 258 hectares, in the 
Soviet Union each tractor only serves 1 10 hectares. 

The cultivating tractor, the production of which has been 
organized in the Red Putilov works in Leningrad, will no doubt 
produce a radical change in the cultivation of cotton. In the next 
two years the cotton-growing regions are to obtain from the Red 
Putilov works about 10,000 cultivating tractors with all the neces- 
sary implements. Some fifty new tractor repair shops are also to* 
be opened m. the cimrent year in the cotton-growing area, though 
this number is considered inadequate to maintain the tractor park 
in good repair. Intensive efforts are also being made to produce 
new machines for the harvesting of rotfcon. Till now the mechaniza- 
tion of cotton hc^vesting has remained an unsolved problem. 

The various irrigation systems, even in their present state, have 
great unused reserves, and can supply much more water for the 
cotton fields than they do at present, provided there is better 
control and correct distribution of the water resources. A com- 
mission of experts has recently approved the plan for developing 
the irrigation system in the Ferghana valley, in Uzbekistan, 
Wheii this plan has been carried^ out the cultivable land will have 
been increased by about one million acres. The irrigation system, 
which now serves some 3,2i2,c^o acres, will be reconstructed. ITie 
first part of the work that is being carried out in the five-year period 
of 1933-1937 will make it possible to increase the yield by at least 
120 to 160 kilogrammes per acre, and it will be possible to start 
planting about 86^000 acres of newly reclaimed land. 

The construction of a water reservoir for the Murgab system 
near Tash-Kepri, in Turkmenistan, is another important item of 
the plan. The Murgab region is the principal source of the very 
valuable Egyptian seed cotton. The construction work is to be 
completed in two or two and a half years. 
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The Bokara oasis is the third important section of irrigation 
work planned in Central Asia. The new irrigation system in the 
oasis will make it possible to protect the cultivated land from 
becoming swamp}^ or sterile because of salt water, and will put an 
end to malaria, which is a real scourge of these regions. 

Scheme bor Transcaucasia. 

Large irrigation work will also be carried out in Azerbaidzhan, 
where the water towers on both sides of the Kura River will be 
reconstructed. The cultivation of the best grades of Egyptian seed 
cotton is to be introduced in this area. U ork on a much larger 
scale IS to be carried out on the Murgan steppes of Azerbaidzhan, 
where it is possible in the course of three years to construct an 
irrigation scheme and to start cultivating many thousands of acres 
of new land. 

The ever-growing importance of cotton cultivation in Azerbaid- 
zhan makes this area the second important cotton centre in the 
U.S.S.R. Certain districts in this area are more suitable for the 
cultivation of Eg^’ptian seed cotton than Central Asia. In some 
cases the climatic conditions are so favourable that the yield of 
Eg>TDtian seed cotton is even greater than in Eg3^t itself. 

Since the autumn of last year the republics of Transcaucasia and 
of Central Asia have begun to put into practice the Government 
decisions on crop rotation as one of the best means of increasing 
the 3nelct of the soil. This year the collective farms have 
sown more than 321,000 acres with alfalfa — ^which was the hrst big 
step towards crop rotation. 

In addition to the efforts made to increase the yield, important 
work was also carried out for improving the quality of the cotton, 
and a great deal has already- been achieved in this respect. The 
average length of cotton fibre before the war was 26 mm., and 
according to the data supplied by the textile industry its average 
length in the last three years was 27.5 mm. The present grades 
ensure that by the end of 1937 the demand of the textile industry 
for long-hbre cotton w’ill be fully met. It is considered possible to 
bring up the amount of long-fibre cotton to 40 per cent, of the total, 
instead of 18 to 24 as demanded the industr^^ 

In the spring of this yezr the work of improving the seeds was 
started. Out of the American grades sown in the current year 20 
per cent, were long-fibre cotton, compared with 6 per cent, last year. 

Not only the State farms, but also a number of the collective 
farms are engaged in producing new grades. A network of seed- 
growing machine-tractor stations has been established, and the 
industrial qualities of the newly-produced grades are being 
thoroughly testeji. As a result of all these changes the importance 
of the Soviet Union as a cotton producer has greatly increased. 
In 1929 the share of the U.S.S.R. in the world cotton output was 
only 3.2 per cent., while in 1932 it already reached 7.2 per cent. 
From the fifth place in the world cotton production, which Russia 
occupied before the war, the country has risen to the third place, 
and when the work at present in hand is completed the U.S.S.R. 
should assume second place. It is anticipated that the carrying 
out of the present schedule will enable the Soviet textile industry 
fully to satisfy its requirements from home supplies. 
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Societe Co-operative 
“ La Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production : 7,5 00,000 lbs. cotton yam 

We sell nearly the whole yam production of Belgium ; 
yams made of American and Indian Cotton. 


SKINNER’S COTTON TRADE 
DIRECTORY OF THE WORLD 

1934 - 35 . 

Annuaire International du Coton 
WelUBaumwolUAdressbuch 

Anuario Internacional Algodonera 

Annuario Cotoniero Interna zwnale 

Annuario Internacional Algodoeiro 

Printed in English, Frendi, German, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese 

Contains details of Cotton Spinning and Manufacturing Companies 
in All Countries, together with particulars of the Allied Tr^es 

PRICE 20 /- NETT, POST FREE 

THOMAS SKINNER & CO., 

Gresham House, Old Broad Street, LONDON, E.C.2., ENGLAND 

also at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, MONTREAL, NEW YORK, &C. 
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ANDERSON 
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Cotton Merchants 

ACBMBEiRS • 

New York Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

H0LST0>', ATLANTA, NEV ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
CHARLOTTE, LITTLE ROCK, DALLAS, SAVANNAH, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, MOBmE, MEMPHIS. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. : ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
ANDERSON, aAYTON & CO., S.A. LIMA, PERD 


Represented abroad by 


Belgium .. EDMUND VEESAERT .. .. Ghent 

China . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Shanghai 

France . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Le Havre 
Germany . . GLASON, BURGER & CO. . . Bremen 
India . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Bombay 

Italy .. .. LAMAR FLEMING & CO. .. Milan 

Japan. . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S 

Agency Osaka 


M«dco . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Mexico City 
Portugal . . A. ALGODOEIRA, 

W. STAM, S.A.R.L Oporto 


Spain . . . . F. MUSTE BALLESTER. . 

Sweden . . F. CORIN & CO 

Switzerland.. GYSI & CO 


.. Barcelona 
.. Gothenburg 
.. Znrldi 


Correspondents : 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 
New York, U.SA. 


New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 


D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO. 

Liverpool, England 

BIBMBERSl 

Uvetpool Cotton AssodatiDn, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange 
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AMERICAN COTTON CROP REPORT, *OCT. ist, 1934. 


The report on the American cotton crop, issued on October 8 by 
the Washington Department of Agriculture, shows that the 
average condition on October i was 55.9, against 53.8 a month 
ago, 06.7 on October i last year, and 57.9 the ten-year average 
for October i. This indicates an improvement of 2.1 per cent, on 
the month, as compared with a deterioration of 0.8 per cent, in 
the same period last year and an average September deterioration 
of 1.3^ per cent, for the past ten years. The average 3nLeld per acre 
IS estimated at 165.9 against 162.6 lbs. m the last report and 
205.3 lbs. at the corresponding date last year. The indicated pro- 
duction IS 9,443,000 bales, against 9,252,000 bales estimated on 
Septeml^r i and an ax:tual crop of 13,047,000 bales last year. The 
growth in Lower California, which is not included in the United 
Stares total, is estimated at 20,000 bales, against 18,000 bales 
harvested last season. 

The following table gives details of production by states with 
comparisons (in thousands of bales) • — 







1934 

1933 

1932 





Oct 1 

Sept. 1 

Ciop 

Crop 

Virginia 

. , 



36 

88 

37 

34 

North Carolina 




646 

656 

684 

660 

South Carolina 

, , 



695 

703 

735 

716 

Georgia 




970 

933 

1,105 

8S4 

Florida 




24 

23 

28 

17 

Missouri 




195 

175 

263 

307 

Tennessee . . 

, , 



370 

335 

443 

480 

Alabama 

. 



980 

■ 965 

969 

947 

Mississippi . . 

, 



1,100 

1,039 

1,169 

1,180 

Louisiana . . 

. 



480 

436 

477 

611 

Texas 




2,345 

2,383 

4,428 

4,500 

Oklahoma . . 

, , 



370 

424 

1,266 

1,084 

Arkansas 

. 



810 

711 

1,041 

1,327 

New Mexico 

. 



77 

77 

94 

72 

Arizona 

. , 



104 

104 

96 

69 

California . . 

, 



230 

218 

217 

129 

Other States 




11 

12 

15 

15 

Total .. 

*• 

•• 

•• 

9,443 

9,252 

13,047 

13,002 


^ The November report arrvved too late for inclusion in this section, and 

Will 71 
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Bureau Comments. 

In its supplemental report on the cotton crop, the Washington 
Department of Agriculture, under date October 8, says that most of 
the increase occurred in states along the Mississippi River and 
also in Alabama and Georgia. These increases have, however, 
been offset b}" further declines in Texas and Oklahoma, with 
moderate losses in the Carolinas and Virginia, Conditions during 
September were more favourable than usual for picking and 
ginning, which progressed rapidly eveiywhere, except in Virginia 
and North Carolina, where excessive rains interfered and caused 
some rotting of bolls. 


GINNING REPORT. 


The Census Bureau reports that up to the close of September 30 
a total of 4,958,000 bales of this year's cotton crop had been 
ginned. This compares with 5,908,000 bales to the same date 
last year and 4,836,000 bales two years ago. The amount ginned 
since September 15, when the last report was made up, is 1,827,000 
bales, against 2,806,000 bales in the same period last year and 
2, 190,000 bales in' 1932. The total ginnings include 87,000 round 
bales and 4,000 bales American-Egyptian, against 195,000 round 
bales and 616 bales American-Egyptian last 
The following table gives details erf 
parisons : — 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas . . 
Virginia 
Other States 

Total 


1934 

508.000 
26,000 

453.000 
80,000 
16,000 

521.000 

340.000 

638.000 
86,000 

29.000 

75.000 

130.000 

200.000 
132.000 

1.719.000 
1,000 
4,000 

4.958.000 


year. 

ginnings 

with com- 

1933 

1932 

622,993 

411,966 

8,262 

10,927 

302,054 

601,861 

6,008 

7,400 

20,013 

10,891 

710,647 

426,168 

306,776 

393,9t9 

665,693 

611,741 

30,350 

80,731 

10,434 

4,613 

298,782 

226,079 

322,893 

290,162 

380,096 

294,970 

70,227 

61,251 

2,344,352 

1,596,218 

9,036 

6,129 

1,063 

1,994 

6,908,071 

4,836,990 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON IN THE 
UNITED STATES, SEASON 1933 - 34 . 

r^rt for the several items of the supply and 

12 month? ending 

ffiliJid following tabular statements 

puwistied by the L.S. Bureau of the Census on September 6 last. 
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No. I shows the principal items of supply and distribution; 
No. II the comparative figures of stocks held on July 31, 1033, and 
1934, and No. Ill further details concerning the supply and distri- 
bution. The quantities are given in running bales, except that 
round bales are counted as half-bales and foreign cotton in equiva- 
lent 500-lb. bales. Linters are not included. 

I— COTTON GINNED, IMPORTED, EXPORTED, CONSUMED, AND 
DESTROYED IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDING 
JULY 31. 1934 (BALES) 


Ginning, from August 1, 1933, to July 31, 1934 . . . . . . 12,592,552 

Imports 148,115 

Net exports . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , 7,531,299 

Consumed . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5,700,558 

Destroyed (ginned cotton) . . . . . . . . . . . . 40,000 


II.— STOCKS OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 31, 1933, 
AND 1934 (BALES) 

1934 1933 


In consuming establishments , . 

In public storage and at compresses 
Elsewhere (partially estimated)* 


1,230,369 1,348,236 

5,565,140 5,736,398 

950,000 1,080,000 


Total bales 


7,743,509 8,164,634 


III— SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 12 MONTHS ENDING 
JULY 31, 1934 (BALES) 

Supply 


Stocks on hand August 1, 1933, total 8,164,634 

In consuming establishments 1,348,236 

In public storage and at compresses . , . . 5,736,398 

Elsewhere (partially estimated)* .. .. 1,080,000 

Imports (no allowance for receipts not declared and re-exports) 148,115 

Ginnings during 12 months, total 12,592,632 

Crop of 1933 after July 31, 1933 , . . . 12,492,765 

Crop of 1934 to August 1, 1934 . . . . 99,787 


Aggregate supply 20,906,301 

Distribution 

Net exports (total less 3,116 re-imports year ending June) . . 7,631,299 

Consumed 6,700,338 

Destroyed (ginned cotton) . . . . . . . . . . . . 40,000 

Stocks on hand, July 31, 1934, total 7,745,609 

In consuming establishments . . . . . . 1,230,369 

In public storage and at compresses .. .. 6,565,140 

Elsewhere (partially estimated)* . . . . 960,000 


Aggregate distribution 21,017,366 


Excess of distribution over supply t .. .. .. .. 112,065 


* Includes cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared ; cotton coastwise ; 
cotton in transit to ports, interior towns, and mills ; cotton on farms, etc. 

I Due principally to the inclusion in all distribution items of the ** city crop,” 
which consists of rebaled samples and pickings from cotton damaged by hre and 
weather. 

Note. — ^Foreign cottons included in above items are 146,869 bales consumed, 
83,546 bales on hand, August 1, 1933, and 96,106 bales on hand July 31, 1934. 
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SECRETARY HESTER^S ANNUAL FIGURES. 


Secretary Hester, of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, in liis 
annual statement estimates world consumption of American cotton 
during the season ended July 31, including linters at 14,472,000 
bales, against 15,307,000 in the preceding season, and 13,331,000 
two seasons ago. Excluding linters, the estimate is 13, 537, 000 
bales, against 14,424,000 and 12,580,000 respectively. World 
carr3"-over, including linters, is estimated at 10,921,000 bales 
against ii, 733, 000 a year ago and 13,449,000 two years ago; ex- 
cluding linters, 10,598,000 against 11,339,000 and 12,91 i,'X)0 
respectively. 

*The Xntematioiial Cotton Federation’s statistical compilation placed tliis figure 
at 13,539,000. 


U.S. COTTON LOANS. 


President Roosevelt, in a statement issued at the White House 
on August 21 last, announced that he had directed the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make necessary funds available to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to carry out the Government cotton 
loan programme. His statement said : — 

‘‘To enable cotton farmers to market their cotton more nearly 
as it 13 required for consumption, rather than necessarily at picking 
tme, I have requested the R.F.C. to make funds avahable to the 
Commodity Cr^it Corporation that will enable it to increase its 
lending from 10 cents to 12 cents a pound on cotton, classing low 
middling or better, which is and has been continuously in the 
possession of the producer. 

“ WTiile the Commodity Credit Corporation is still carrying for 
the producers about i,ocx),ooo bales of last year's crop and the 
cotton producers' pool approximately 2,000,000 bales additional, 
it is worth noting that the still large surplus of cotton will m all 
probability show this year a reduction of about 4,500,000 bales 
from last year.*' 

Under the new cotton loan plan the Government will advance 
farmers who wish to hold their cotton 12 cents a pound instead of 
10 cents. Should cotton fall below 12 cents the Government 
will take the loss. If the pnce of the staple rises above the loan 
figure, the farmers are to repay the Government. 

The Neci; York Joutnal of Commerce states that Secretary 
Wallace was not over-enthusiastic about the cotton loan plan. The 
i^retary opposes any operation which suggests attempted stabi- 
lization, and ieels that if the loan rate is raised once, the Govern- 
ment will be constantly swamped with demands to raise it still 
farther. 
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COTTON PROCESSING TAX TO BE CONTINUED. 


The A. A. A. announced on July 31 that the cotton processing tax 
will continue to be in effect for the IQ34-55 cotton marketing 3^ear^ 
and that no change in the rate of tax is being made. The announce- 
ment was made in order to dispel the uncertainties that had 
developed regarding the cotton tax. 

“ In view of the requirements of the Agncultural Adjustment 
Act*’ the statement concluded, ‘‘the Administration feels war- 
ranted in assuring industry that no redetermination ol the rate of 
the raw cotton processing tax is at present contemplated.” 


American versus Outside Growths 
of Cotton. 

Dr. A. B. Cox, of the University of Texas, in his September 
summary of the cotton situation, made the following' interesting 
observations : — 

“ The world cotton situation is clarifying itself rapidly. So 
far, other cotton-growing countnes of the world have been quick 
to take advantage of the programme of the United States to restrict 
production to raise prices and have increased their production 
accordingly,” he explained. “ On the other hand, the United 
States restriction programme has been accompanied with an increase 
of thousands of rural people in the South on public relief rolls. 
These facts are gradually driving home to the South a realization 
that cotton and its related industries are the foundation of the 
economic life of the South, and the fear is arising that greater 
economic disorganization and poverty must fall on the region unless 
foreign markets are regained for So per cent, or more of the region's 
normal raw cotton production. 

“ Prior to 1933, the all-time high record of foreign cotton 
production, according to Garside, of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, was 11,881,000 bales in 1929-30. Foreign production 
in .iQ.13-34 is estimated to have been 12,103,000 bales, and the 
estimate for this year is 13,225,000 bales. Foreign production for 
the first time since the Civil War will exceed United States pro- 
duction. If present authoritative estimates are correct. United 
States cotton production will constitute only about 41 per cent, of 
the world total crop and foreign countries, 59 per cent. World total 
production this year is now estimated at approximatdy 22,500,000 
^es, a d^line of about 2,500,000 bales from last year. Production 
in the United States is down about 3,500,000 bales. 
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‘ * C otton growers in foreign countries as a rule sell their cotton 
in the year of harvest. This means that the world’s consumption 
this year will be made up of at least 13,000,000 bales of foreign 
cotton plus American. The present rate of world consumption 
indicates a total consumption of all kinds of cotton for the year 
1934-35 of less than 24,000,000 bales, which means that 1 1,000,000 
bales or less of American cotton will be consumed. 

‘‘ Increases in cotton acreage tell the same story as the pro- 
duction and consumption figures already cited. In the crop year 
1932, the United States harvested 35>939>ooo acres of cotton and 
foreign countries 40,561,000 acres, or a total world acreage, 
according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, of 76,500,000 
acres. With the restriction programme of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the Bankhead Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment has cut American acreage planted to cotton for the season 
1934-35 to 28,024,000. Reliable estimates place foreign acreage 
at 48,950,000, making a total for the world of 76,974,000 acres. 
In other words, during the two years this programme has been in 
operation, foreign countries have increased acreage more than 
enough to offset the forced decrease in the United States. A 
resume of maximum cotton acreages of each foreign country 
indicates the possibility of readily expanding foreign acreage 
another three to five million. 

“ Perhaps the truest and most significant test of the extent of 
America’s loss of foreign markets for raw cotton is the decrease in 
the proportion of foreign consumption supplied by the United 
States. During the three years 1926-28 inclusive, which are 
typical average years, the United States supplied over 45 per cent, 
of the raw cotton consumed in foreign countries. In 1933-34 
United States supplied 41 per cent, of the raw cotton consumed 
through foreign markets, and indications are now that in 1934-3 5 
the United States will supply only about 30 per cent, of the world 
cotton consumption outside the United States. 

“ The facts cited above state in no uncertain terms that the time 
has already passed for discussing whether or not foreign cotton- 
producing countries are going to take our foreign markets. The 
cold fact is, they have airway done it to the extent of approxi- 
mately^ 2,000,000 bales since the Government inaugurated its 
restriction programme. The real questions confronting the United 
States now are, can the lost markets be regained, and if so, at 
what price ? 

‘‘Wliat will hinder the United States from getting back its 
markets and normal production ? Consider the following facts : 
The Government 12 cent loan programme now in operation to 
encourage farmers to hold cotton, plus the large amount already 
frozen in Government hands, will prevent all but the very minimum 
reduction of cariy^-over of ^erican cotton at the end of this cotton 
year. The prospect now is that the carry-over of American cotton 
will be reduced not to exceed 2,000,000 bales. In other words, the 
American carry-over will still be excessive in August, 19^5, and 
because of the 12 cent loan it is possible that 5,000,000 bales of 
the carry-over on that date will be concentrated in the hands of the 
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Government, which supply will eventually have to be sold in direct 
competition with farmers. 

When can the United States go back to normal production of 
cotton under such a handicap ? Normal pre-depression acreage in 
the United States was about 45,000,000. There is every indi- 
cation that acreage in foreign countries will reach 50,000,000 or 
more in 1935-36* What would happen to the price of cotton with 
normal production on 95,000,000 acres? 

“ How low a price will it require to drive foreign production 
down to where the United States could grow even 40,000,000 
acres in cotton? These questions cannot be answered entirely; 
however, there are some facts which suggest the answer : Foreign 
cotton producers are in a stronger position relatively t^n ever 
before. Many additional foreign mills have set their spindles to 
spinning foreign cotton. Mills do not like to change. Foreign 
growers have gained some advantages in lower costs due to larger 
volume production. More capital has been invested in the business 
in the way of gins, roads, and industries for handling cotton-seed. 
Because of these and other considerations it seems certain to take 
a lower price to drive foreign producers out of production than it 
did at the time they came in. If the United States could not 
compete then, on what ground could it hope to do so now ? 

“ If the South is not to regain its foreign markets for cotton, 
then the serious questions are : What will the thousands of people 
who have been growing, harvesting, ginning and handling this 
large volume of export cotton do ? Is there a more pro&table crop 
they can grow, or could livestock enterprises be made pro&table. 
Should the South abandon a large part of its agriculture and 
endeavour to find employment in industries for the surplus number 
of people ? 

“ Staggering relief rolls state stronger than any language that 
these are not academic questions, but very real and insistently 
demanding an answer. Is it necessary to have still other 
demonstrations that these fundamental questions can not be solved 
by any temporary * shot in the arm ’ scheme ? 


ENFORCEMENT OF BANKHEAD GINNING ACT. 


According to a recent report emanating from the American 
Cotton Crop Service, Madison, Florida, the failure to suspend the 
Bankhead Ginning Act for the current season has aroused con- 
siderable interest among cotton growers relative to the good and 
bad features of regimented agriculture. Crop observers from the 
eastern half of the Belt indicate much dissatisfaction over ginning 
allotments as well as the delay in tax tag distribution. From the 
western half of the Belt crop observers state that farmers are more 
favourably impressed, hoping to sell their unused allotment tags at 
a profit. At any rate, the Bankhead Act will remain in force until 
May 31, 1935, and may be continued another year under the 
following conditions; ** If the President finds that the economic 
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emergency in cotton production and marketing will continue, or 
is likely to continue to exist, so that the application of this Act 
with respect to the crop year 1935-36 is imperative in order to carry 
out the policy of the Act, and if the Department of Agriculture 
finds that two-thirds of the producers favour its continuance/* 
Information leads to the opinion that the Act would be condemned 
if growers were asked to vote in the immediate future. However, 
the cotton farmers may change their minds by the time voting lakes 
place. 


TAG DELAY IN SOUTHERN THIRD OF U.S. 
COTTON BELT. 


It has lately been pointed out by the American Cotton Crop 
Service that cotton growers in the southern third of the Belt have 
been heavily penalized by the delay in receiving allotment selling 
tags, which must be attached to each bale of cotton offered for sale 
under the Bankhead Ginning Law. The crop in the southern third 
of the Belt is usually harvested during August and early September, 
and the difference in price for which cotton sold in Au^st and the 
present represents fully i cent per pound. During August most 
cotton growers received allotment selling tags for about one bale 
out of five harvested, whereas if the tags^had been sent out on time 
the crop would have been sold at top pnces. Reports indicate the 
delay in receiving selling tags has not only been costly to growers 
in tHe southern third zone, but has also promoted a strong reaction 
against any form of regimented agriculture. 


GRADE AND STAPLE REPORT. 


According to the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the grade and staple of all cotton ginned to October ii last shows 
that over 9.7 per cent, of cotton ginned is shorter than | in. Last 
year, up to S^tember 16^ only i per cent, was shorter than J in. 
compared with 6 per cent, in 1932. With rerard to grades, 8.3 per 
cent, is below spotted strict middling. Thirty-one per cent, of 
tlie crop is extra white strict middling and 15.5 per cent, extra 
white good middling, whereas last year 31 per cent, was strict 
middling and 41 per cent, middling. As regards tenderability, 
10.3 per cent, of total deliveries to date are untenderable com- 
pared with only 2 per cent, last year. 

From the above reports it is obvious that this season the 
American crop is a short staple, high-grade crop, although grades 
will fall off more rapidly towards the end of the season. 

Arcordmg to information received from the Cotton Belt, the 
probable effect of the drought upon the quality of this season’s 
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crop will be that the staple lengths grown from Mississippi west- 
ward will probably prove shorter this year than usual. 

A large proportion of the •!{; in. to i ^ ins. cotton has hereto- 
fore originated in Texas and Oklahoma, although there has been 
a slight increase m the production of these lengths in the Carolinas. 
The prolonged drought in Texas and Oklahoma will undoubtedl5' 
have cut the staples by -jV in. in most sections, and even by ], in. 
in the driest regions. Furthermore, the fibre produced will be soft, 
wasty, and containing a large proportion of immature cotton. 

The Mississippi delta has also been affected, and the staple crop 
of I ins. and longer may be small. Recent rainfall in that 
section has improved conditions, but the staple will not be of the 
hard-bodied good spinning character cotton. 


AMERICAN COTTON EXPORTS. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, recently slated that 
the Administration will adopt no long-range cotton programme 
until farmers of the South decide to what extent they plan to figure 
in the world market. 

Next year’s expected reduction in exports, tire Secretary said, 
could not be attributed in the main to the Administration’s adjust- 
ment programme, but rather to a sharp falling-off in German 
demand and other special factors not related to the AAA. 

Pointing out that some handlers of cotton had charged America 
is losing its share in the world market, Mr. Wallace said such dis- 
cussions in the terminal markets were “ only a partial presentation 
of the situation.” 

He added, however, the Government’s 12-cent loan on cotton 
was in effect holding up world price, and said there undoubtedly 
were countries ‘‘ over which the umbrella is being held,” who were 
underselling the United States. 

The entire situation, he added, ultimately will have to be 
settled by the South, remarking that in the long run “ the South 
will have to debate and decide what share of the world market it 
wishes to maintain.” 

The Secretary made it clear a continuance of the loan policy 
was to be expected. 

Mr. WMlace said plans for next year’s cotton programme had 
not as yet been completed. 

In other quarters it was learned details of next year’s pro- 
grainme are to be placed before the farmers before they vote on 
continuance of the Bankhead Production Control Act for another 
year, and that a general outline of the plan is expected by 
November 15. c j 

Informed sources have seen a prospect that next year’s acreage 
probably will not be less than 3Q, 750, 000 or some 3,500,000 greater 
than for this year. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION OF COTTON EXPORTS. 


Up to Friday, October 19. 1934 


Great Britain 





Smce 
August 1 
this year 
164,043 

Since 
August 1 
last year 
330,386 

France 





100,367 

230,414 

Germany 





151,257 

400,719 

Holland 





16,315 

31,303 

Belgium 





17,072 

36,442 

Kussia 





— 

30,224 

Denmark 





15,823 

10,778 

Xorviay . . 





822 

1,341 

Sweden 





14,225 

16,707 

Portugal 





8,176 

12,757 

Spain 





60,750 

71,012 

Poland 





40,732 

47,965 

Italy 





80,729 

184,265 

Greece 





60 

101 

Japan 





370,955 

462,979 

China 





34,454 

45,651 

Mexico and Porto Rico 





199 

— 

British Columbia 





869 

1,469 

Finland 





1,089 

459 

India 





100 

8,122 

South Africa 





140 

109 

Turkey 





— 

— 

South America . . 





1,545 

3,858 

S\\itzerland 





— 

— 

Bulgaria 





— 

— 

Latvia 





— 

— 

West Indies 







— 

Phihppine Islands 





56 

209 

Aust^ . . 





— 

— 

Estonia 





384 

7& 

Canada, etc. 





54,306 

44,034 

Roumania 





140 

— 

Nassau 





22 

— 

Mozambique 

•• 

*• 



2 

— 

Total (including shipments to Canada) 

•• 

1,124,822 

1,989,324 


Exports of American cotton are 854,502 bales behind last year’s 
shipments. 


COTTON ACREAGE, 1935. 

Mr. C. T. Revere, of Munds, Winslow & Potter, recently made 
the following statement regarding cotton acreage in the CJ.S.A. 
during the coming year : — 

“ One feature that will be watched with much interest by the 
cotton trade and to which may be attached considerable significance 
IS the pnce relationship of October, 1935, compared with the old 
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crop positions, particularly July. The discount at which October 
has sold in Liverpool and which has appeared with the opening of 
trading in that month both in the New York and New Orleans 
markets would suggest that the trade has made up its mind that 
next season's acreage will be substantially increased and that the 
prospects will point to a large crop. ^ Furthermore, it seems to be 
inferred that a hand-to-mouth policy will be followed by the 
spinners of the world toward American cotton owing to the present 
high basis on the old crop and the possibility of a materially 
increased yield next year. 

We believe the tentative formula for next season's acreage is 
about as follows : — 

The base acreage on which calculations are to be made is in 
the neighbourhood of 38,000,000 acres, representing the estimated 
area of 1933 on which plough-up contracts were made. Under 
the terms of the contract as they relate to 1935, no demand can be 
made by the Department of Agriculture for a reduction of more 
than 25 per cent. This would represent a maximum reduction of 
approximately 9,500,000 acres from the base area of 38,000,000, 
or a minimum area of 28,500,000 acres. 

It is within the discretionary powers of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to permit a larger acreage. However, assuming that the 
maximum reduction is required — ^placing the contract acreage at 
28,500,000 acres — it will be necessary to take into consideration 
the area that will be devoted to cotton cultivation by non- 
compliants. Just how large this area might be, whether 1,000,000 
or 3,000,000 acres, is something that perhaps even the Department 
officials would hesitate to estimate.'' 


CROP REPORTS. 


Messrs, Weil Brothers ^ Montgomery, Alabama, in their semi- 
monthly crop letter dated October i, 1934, state as follows: — 

Weather during the last half of September was hot and quite 
favourable. The plant took on moderate fruit in a few localities, 
but the top crop is light because the plant, generally speaking, 
was beyond the fruiting stage. We estimate at this writing North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama cotton open in 
the held 73 per cent., of which 48 per cent, picked. In Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee 85 per cent, open, of which 62 per cent, 
picked. 

For the whole of the Western Belt the weather in September was 
quite favourable, preceded by mostly hot and dry weather. 
Showers and cooler weather were had during the month, especially 
the latter part, consequently it revived the plant and stopped the 
premature opening of the bolls and rapid deterioration of lint per 
acre. ' It is reported there will be a light top crop, especially in 
Oklahoma. Estimates by our correspondents are 82 per cent, open, 
of which 63 per cent, picked. 

Crop prospects, on the whole, have improved during September. 
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They have maintained the status of the condition as of September i , 
and" added on to that to some extent. The weather kept the crop 
from deteriorating more and the bolls from prematurely opening 
and added to the crop in the shape of a top crop, but only to a 
moderate extent. 

All of our reports show that the farmers are availing themselves 
largely of the 12 cent loan b}" the Government. It varies in 
localities — some localities have turned in as much as 75 per cent.— 
seme say as fast as it is ginned and baled. Meantime the basis is 
very high — ^both buying and selling. Demand is moderate. It is 
reported, and it is substantially true, that not only is the yield of 
foreign growths much larger than last year and year before last, 
but that foreign growths, generally, are considerably cheaper than 
American growths of the same quality. It is currently reported 
that the differences on many of the foreign growths are about i cent 
cheaper in foreign lands than they can be exported from the United 
States. It would seem that the United States, as far as production 
and price are concerned, is holding an umbrella over foreign 
countries producing cotton. 

A later report, dated October 16, states; — 

The summary of replies received for the first half of October 
for the whole of the Cotton Belt, tersely speaking : Weather was 
generally favourable — there were some exceptions, of course ; 
reports indicate q 6 per cent, open in the fields ; 84 per cent, picked ; 
the percentage of gmnings is greater than for average seasons. In 
some localities fields are green, notably in the Eastern Belt and low 
lands in the Central and Western Belts, but in the Belt as a whole 
there is very little top crop, but probably more than was anticipated 
in the early autumn. As stated in our previous crop letter, farmers 
have been taking advantage of the plan of the 12 cent loan by the 
Government, and are now still pursuing that same policy — if any- 
thing more intensely. Farmers are taking no risks. 

The spot situation is unique, inasmuch as there is very little 
cotton selling from first hands, and the basis is extraordinarily 
high, both the buying and selling basis. The premiums of distant 
months for future delivery offer no incentive for the buyer or 
merchant to stock up. On the contrary, operations are based on a 
hand-to-mouth policy. Meantime, exports have been, and are now, 
much lighter than for several years. It seems foreign countries are 
lacking buying power. 


T/ie American Cotton Crop Service, Madison, Florida, com- 
municate the following report under date of October 22, IQ34 ; — 
Our late reports indicate top crop prospects in the Western Belt 
showed little improvement during the week ending October 20. 
The small bolls reported in the northern half of Texas may make a 
crop of hollies,” but they are opening rapidly, and many pre- 
maturely.^ Crop obser\^ers are exp^ing a very small percentage of 
the ** hollies ” to be harvested after frost. Except in West Central, 
West and North-West Texas, leaf-worms were reported defoliating 
the plants rapidly, thus reducing top crop prospects. During 
September crop observers were of the opinion that a material 
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increase in production would occur in Texas owing to top crop possi- 
bilities. However, with premature opening unchecked in many 
areas of the northern half of the state, the outturn is not expected 
to increase above the Bureau October i estimate. A much larger 
number of bolls are being required to make a pound of lint on 
account of premature opening, and there is a possibility that the 
Texas estimate may be still further reduced in spite of a small 
top crop of bollies.’' As an illustration of the effect of boll size 
on yield the following calculation may be of interest : — 

Bolls safe September 1, 1933 5.9 bolls per plant. 

Size of bolls 90 per cent, of normal. 

Final yield, 1933 185 lbs. per acre. 


Therefore, the 

Value of 1 boll, 90 per cent, of normal ... 
Value of 1 boll per plant, normal size 

(100 per cent.) 

Bolls safe September 1, 1934 

Indicated yield per acre, if bolls were 
same size as last year (31.3x3.9) ... 
Value of 1 boll per plant, 75 per cent, of 

normal (75 per cent, of 34.7) 

Indicated yield per acre, 1934 


31.3 lbs. per acre { 185 -r 5.9) 

34.7 lbs. per acre. 

3.9 bolls per plant. 

121 lbs. per acre. 

26.02 lbs. per acre. 

101.5 lbs. per acre. 


Reports show that farmers are holding a considerable portion of 
the 1934 crop for higher prices. Cotton growers, knowing they can 
borrow I 2 cents per pound from the Government on baled cotton, 
are reluctant to sell except where it is necessary to meet pressing 
financial obligations. Gins are still running in many localities in 
the southern third of the Belt, due to delay in allotment sale tags 
reaching the growers. 


Fossick^ s Statistical Bur catty Inc.y Memphis, Tenn., report as 
follows,' as per October ig, 1934 : — 

Weather conditions were favourable during the week over most 
of the Belt for the cotton harvest ; there was some delay early in the 
week over most sections east of the Mississippi, owing to wet fields 
caused by rainfall towards the close of the previous week. 

Good progress was made with harvesting, which is nearing 
completion except in northern portions of Alabama and Georgia 
and over portions of the Carolinas. 

Very little in the way of a top crop is expected east of the 
Mississippi River, but new growth since drought was broken has 
encouraged hope for a top crop, although a light one, in portions 
of Texas. Otherwise the Texas crop, except m extreme northern 
portions, is pretty well all out of the fields. 

Cattle are being turned into scattered fields in nearly all 
sections of the Belt west of Alabama, including the more northern 
sections of the Central Belt. 

Our advices indicate that there is some question as to whether 
the Atlantics will make the last Government estimate ; on the other 
hand, the consensus of opinion seems to be that Mississippi and 
the area west of the Mississippi River may make slightly more. 
No unusual damage by insects is reported from any section but 
the Carolinas. North Carolina, in particular, report rather 
important losses due to boll rot. 
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MARKET REPORT. 


Messrs. Miinds^ Wmslozu Potter^ New York, write under 
date October 19, as follows: — 

Just to what degree the increased absorption of ‘‘outside 
growths** might affect the price relationship of foreign and 
American cotton, and in what measure the demand for American 
cotton might be favourably affected by steps undertaken to provide 
purchasing power for foreign spinners is a question which time 
alone can answer. 

Europe may take more cotton than now seems probable; the 
supply of foreign growths may not reach optimistic expecta- 
tions; and the amount placed in the 12-cent loan may exceed 
current estimates. 

In our opinion, the situation in any event will be tight enough 
to bring about a higher contract level, although America may find 
in the long run that this impounding of supplies has been a short- 
sighted economic venture for which no advance in price can afford 
full compensation. 

Brazilian competition continues to furnish a topic in the fore- 
front of discussions in cotton circles. Ultimately, if our present 
agricultural policies persist, Brazil seems likely to turn the scale 
against American sovereignty in the cotton markets of the world. 
For the present year, and perhaps one or two longer, Brazil is 
likely to find its Southern crop the chief competitor of the 
American product. It comes from an annual plant and it is fairly 
even running in staple and quality. Northern Brazil has the 
reputation of turning in mixed bales due to the hybridization of 
the plant in the Equatorial areas. Tree cotton and newly-planted 
cotton have different fibre lengths, and the element of detrimental 
poUenization is another factor affecting staple uniformity. We 
understand that southern Brazilian cotton of Sorter staple is selling 
at a substantial premium over the mixed longer staple of the north. 

The cotton trade, both at home and abroad, is awaiting with 
keen interest the announcement of the Secretary of Agriculture 
regarding next season s cotton acreage. Liverpool cables indicate 
a disposition to conclude that the allowable acreage will be suffi- 
cient to have a depressing price effect. 

Without venturing opinion on this moot question, we shall 
attempt to give merely our conception of the probable acreage pro- 
gramme. The contract for acreage adjustment was a one-year or 
two-year affmr. Contracts were signed by more than 1,000,000 
producers. This figure may be somewhat misleading when one 
considers that the number of cotton growers in the South is 
estimated at between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000, These larger 
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figures include tenant farmers. Contracts, however, were signed 
only by the landlord element, some of whom have a large numljer 
of tenants on their lands. As a matter of fact, the signatories of 
the contract represent more than go per cent, of the cotton growers 
of the South, according to official computation. 

The acreage reduction programme signed for last season would 
bind the signatory growers to any programme promulgated b}" 
the Secretary of Agriculture for 1935, if announced before 
December, 1934. Consequently, it is expected that the details of 
the plan will be made public around or shortly after the middle of 
November. 

Another thing to be kept in mind is that the acreage for the 
season of 1934 cannot exceed an area reduced 25 per cent, from 
the base acreage of 1933, before the plough-up campaign. The 
maximum, therefore would not be in excess of 30,750,000, acres, 
and it might be less. 

Crop forecasts based on such a area and formulated months 
before a single seed is planted might be an interesting adventure 
into prophecy, but the production figures would be hazardous for 
adoption in the formulation of market and price conclusions. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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HUMIDITY AGREEMENT. 


It has recently come to the notice of the Head Office of the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation that certain spinners are demanding 
terms from Alexandria cotton exporters in the buying of cotton 
outside the terms of the Humidity Agreement, and we desire to 
remind our readers that all members of the International Federa- 
tion are bound by the terms of the Humidity Agreement in the same 
way that the Alexandria cotton exporters are bound to observe the 
conditions of the agreement. It follows that neither the exporter 
nor the spinner can impose conditions on the other which are not 
included in the Humidity Agreement. 


STATISTICS OF ACREAGE, 1934. 


(By varieties and by provinces) 


Loner Egypt 
Galioubieh . . Fed. 

Charkieh . . » 

Dakahlieh . 

Garbieh . . » 

Menoutieh . . 

Behera . . .» 

Sakcl- 
landis 
1,138 
38,373 
112, 8bi 
228,605 
1,123 
46,172 

Asbmouni 

and 

Zagora 

48,274 

92,691 

62,844 

50,098 

78,364 

8,411 

Giza 7 
1,660 
19,486 
28,181 
76,484 
9,008 
161,267 

Maarad Fouadi Sakha 4 
609 187 — 

24,690 2,000 194 

0,080 3,748 1,328 
19,210 14,423 7,316 
2,014 126 4 

1,331 18,468 1,137 

Pilion 

540 

60 

376 

3,312 

726 

2,602 

Nahda 

648 

4,172 

5,200 

15 

313 

GiraS Casulli Various 
— - 33 1 

321 — 703 

246 — 125 

540 8,290 1,000 

39 5 503 

414 57 2,324 


417,280 

340,177 

286,685 

54,434 

38,892 

10,004 

7,623 

10,348 

1,550 5,894 

5,490 

Fed. 

2,222 

31,536 

165 

3 

332 


_ 


_ 

182 

Beni-Souef . . » 

— 

78,008 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

Fayoum . . „ 

— 

88,520 

228 

— 


— 

— 

... 

— 


Ghiigbeh . . « 

— 

50,362 

30 


— 

— 

— 

— - 

608 — 

— 

Minieh . . » 


151,602 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— — , 

2 

Assiout . . » 


183,147 

— 

— 

— - 


— 

— 

4,717 — 


Keneb . . » 

— 

11,923 

448 


— 


— 


1,820 - 


Assouan . . » 

— 

872 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,080 — 



2,222 

545,870 

858 

3 

$32 

- 

- 

- 

8,143 — 

184 

Total, Egypt, 1934 

419,602 885,547 

286,543 

54,487 

39,224 

10,008 

7,628 

10,848 

0,702 3,804 

5,680 

Total, Egypt, 1983 

801.061 1.010.859 

124,880 

109,764 40,118 

46,450 

81,369 27,117 

6,602 8,033 

4,876 

Total, Egypt, 1932 

869,294 

506,978 

86,086 

60,590 

16,820 

17,965 

80,187 29,823 

6,560 1,501 

1,868 

Total, Egypt, 1981 

478,679 

758,648 

84,710 

110,958 

89,010 

— 

157,477 68,262 87,610 — 

12,109 
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is of interest. It is known that the first generation of the worm 
on cotton mostly comes from berseem fEgyptian clover), and 
because of this a law prohibiting the watering of bersccm after 
May 10 has for long been in existence, the idea being that if the 
berseem be dried up by this date there will be no continuity of green 
food for the worm. 

Unfortunately, this law has been more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance ; in fact, the author states that the number of 
contraveners is not far below the total number of farmers. The big 
landowners may be expected to observe the law, as the need for 
, fodder is not so pressing to them as it is to the small farmers and 
fellahin. 

But the authorities have now fully realized the importance of 
this law, and the Ministry of Agriculture has taken stronger action 
in this respect during the current season. 

GOVERNMENT’S FIRST COTTON CROP ESTIMATE, 

1934 - 5 * 


The Egyptian Government recently published its first cotton 
crop estimate for the season 1934-35. The figures are as follows : — 


Varieties 

Seed 

Cotton 

Lint Cotton 


Cantars 

Average yield 
per feddan 
Cantars 

Cantars 

Average yield 
per feddan 
Cantars 

Long staple cotton 
over IJ in. : 
Maarad . . 

235,534 

4-33 

236.137 

4-34 

Sakha 4 . . 

35,184 

3-62 

37,225 

3-72 

Sakel 

1,269,091 

3-00 

1,242,723 

2*96 

Giza 7 .,. 

1,071,734 

3*74 

1,128,396 

3-94 

CasuUi 

15,679 

4*62 

15,381 

4-63 

Total . . 

2,617,222 

3-38 

2,659,862 

3-44 


Medium long staple 
. cotton over 1 Jin, : 


Fouadi . . 

147,025 

3-75 

150,407 

3-83 

Nahda 

42,747 

4-13 

44,760 

4*33 

Pilion 

27,246 

3-67 

29,239 

3-84 

Giza 3 

53,191 

5-48 

58,436 

6-02 

Total . . 

270,209 

4-04 

282,842 

4-23 

Medium staple cotton 





over 1 J in. : . . 





Zagora 

1,660,310 

4*69 

1,846,265 

5-21 

Ashmouni 

2,948,859 

6-65 

3,233,936 

6-09 

Other varieties . . 

22,983 

4-08 

23,509 

4-18 

Total . . 

4,632,162 

6*20 

5,103,709 

5*73 

Total . . 

7,619,583 

4-34 

8,046,413 

4*65 



Scarto 

170,288 



Total (including Scarto) 

8,216,701 

canta 
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THE COTTON SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


The Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal recently 
published the following resume of cotton crop information received 
during September, 1934: — 

Lo2Jtjer Egypt : While the dampness of the nights and the fogs 
did slight damage, the temperature durmg September was on the 
whole favourable to the maturing and opening of the bolls which 
remained on the plants. 

Pink-worm and boll-worm caused fresh damage. The attacks 
were more than usually severe, the number of bolls affected varying 
from 20 to 40 per cent. 

In some plantations bordering on the Nile a certain amount of 
damage—though in general not extensive — ^u^as done b}" infiltration 
due to the high ilood. 

For the reason given last month (namely excessively high 
temperature which forced the opening of bolls), picking was some 
15 aa3"s pre-normal; in the Southern provinces especially only a 
single picking w’as made, and in some districts the plants have 
alread}’ been uprooted. In the North some plants still remain 
standing, but onh^ a poor yield from them is anticipated. 

The yield per feddan is irregular, varying from one district to 
another. Even where plants have been observed to carry more bolls 
than last 3*ear, however, it is expected that the final yield will prove 
smaller than last season. 

The qualiU" of the cotton is in general slightly inferior to that 
of previous 3’ears and the ginning outturn is irregular and on an 
average lower than last ^-ear. 

Upper Egypt and Fayoum : The temperature during September 
was favourable to the plants. As in the Delta, there has been as a 
rule only one picking. The cotton which still remains on the plants 
represents only an insignificant quantity. 

Compared with last year, the yield per feddan is lower and the 
giiming outturn slightly smaller. 

The damage done by infiltration has been insignificant. 


GOVERNMENT GINNING REPORT. 


The Ministrj'^ of Agriculture have published the following 
report giving details of cotton ginned, during the month of 
September: — 


Sakellaridis 

Other long staple ^"arietlfis of 1| in. and 
Medium staple varieties llj in.) 

Medium staple varieties (1 in.) 

Scarto 


1034 

1933 

1932 

Cantars 

Cantars 

Cantars 

38.943 

6,210 

27,640 

:e 109,618 

16,434 

22,028 

13,918 

3,248 

16,097 

. 953,302 

621,074 

352,623 

16,071 

6,666 

6,114 

. 1,132,854 

652,631 

423,502 


Total 
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ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(SA.) 

Head Office: 9, Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address : “ COMMODATE.” 


Board of Directors : 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director. 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman. 

B. DELLAPORTA. H. CLARK. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories : MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 


Foreign Correspondents : 

Reynolds & Gibson, Liverpool, England Alfieri & Hartmann, Zurich, Switzer- 
W. H. Midwood, Liverpool, England. land. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., Phila- H. O. Schubeler, G.mbH, Bremen, 
deiphia, U.S A. Germany. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Riva y Garcia, Barcelona, Spain. 

Soci6t6 dTmportation et de Com- Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha, Japan and 
mission, Havre, France. China. 

Joski et die., Ghent, Belgium. Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha (Ltd.) , Bom- 

bay, Inilia. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egsrpt 

and the Sudan. 


T elegrams : Telephones : 

" WELKIN, LIVERPOOL ” 3820 CENTRAL, LIVERPOOL 

“ BIPED, MANCHESTER ” 0645-0646. BLACKFRIARS, MANCHESTER 

PrioateWire: LIVERPOOL-M/\NCHESTER 

WELD & CO. 
Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

42-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330, 331 and 332, Royfll Exchange, MANCHESTER, 
and 47>49, Rue des Champs, ROUBAEX (Nord) France 

Actual Cotton and Fuiures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, SUDAN, 
BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA COTTONS 

Future Orders executed in LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK, NEW 
ORLEANS, CHICAGO. ALEXANDRIA. BOMBAY and HAVRE 
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COTTON EXPORT COMPANY 

“MISSR” LTD. 

{ex Lindemam), 

ALEXANDRIA 



Exporters of all kinds 
of Egyptian Cotton 

“ Missr ” Ginning Company, 
owners of Eight Ginning 
Factories in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Special Correspondents ; 

AIERKLE & CO., Basle and Zurich. 
LINDEMANN & CO., Dresden. 

JA]VIES PLATT & CO., Liverpool. 

W. R. GRACE & CO., New York. 

TOYO MENKA KAISHA LTD., Osaka. 
TOYO MENKA KAISHA LTD., Shanghai. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN THE U.S.A. 


[Equivalent 500-lb. bales! 


Month 

l‘J2«-27 1U27-28 1928-29 

1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933- 










34* 

1934-35 

August 

17,629 

22,469 

18,759 

20,285 

7,673 

5,067 

6,398 

11,288 

7,826 

September . . 

. . 22,884 

19,795 

16,297 

17,484 

7,915 

7,096 

6,323 

0,166 

.... 

October 

20,812 

19 413 

20,067 

20,107 

9,429 

{>,698 

7,858 

9,568 

— 

November 

. . 16,383 

20,507 

17,858 

18,268 

8,980 

6,609 

7,908 

9,020 

— 

December 

. 16,876 

18,864 

18,003 

17,976 

10,184 

6,609 

0,645 

6,160 

— 

January 

17,297 

20,199 

22,825 

19,646 

7,782 

6,611 

5,99b 

10,211 

— 

February 

17,042 

20,435 

19,546 

17,036 

8,377 

6,665 

6,263 

9,280 

— 

March 

21,773 

17,112 

20,516 

15,826 

8,774 

8,268 

7,212 

10,706 


Apnl . 

May . . 

19,627 

16,466 

20,159 

18,166 

9,763 

6,427 

6,217 

8,553 

— 

22,146 

14,943 

20,484 

16,947 

8,630 

6,908 

9,319 

7,896 

— 

June 

. 26,045 

18,961 

18,046 

13,278 

8,698 

6,026 

9,040 

6,284 

— 

Julv . 

21,354 

13,430 

20,343 

11,761 

7,740 

0,086 

0,634 

6,061 

— 

Total . 239.768 

♦Subject to slight revisions 

217,584 

232,392 

205,765 

104,096 

70,464 

88,805 

103,660 

— 


MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. Reinhart &■ Co., Alexandria, Eg3T)t, in their market 
letter dated October 26, 1934, state as follows: — 

Exforts so far this month are very satisfactory, viz., 90,740 
bales as against 70,811 bales in 1933. The increase principally 
bears on Ashmouni/Zagora with 76,386 bales as against 49,844 
bales, and on Guizeh 7 with 3,825 bales as against i ,679 bales. On 
the other hand, only 7,062 bales of Sakellardis were exported com- 
pared to 13,462 bales. 

Sfot Market'. Minet-el-Bassal was fairly active with a total 
turnover of 16,197 bales for the week. The main demand con- 
tinues to bear on medium grades Uppers/Zagora, which qualities 
are overeold. A comparatively better enquiry was met with for 
Sakellaridis and Maarad, but holders are pretentious, as they are 
unable to replace the cotton in the Interior at present premiums. 
Guizeh 7 is slightly easier. Sales for the week are returned with 
8,500 bales of Ashmouni, 2,539 Zagora, 2,462 bales of 

Sakellaridis, 1,177 bales of Guizeh 7, 680 bales of Maarad, 224 
bales of Fuadi and 61 5 of other varieties. 

Arrivals : Although this season’s crop is likdy to be smaller than 
the last one by about half a million cantars, arrivals so far consider- 
ably exceed those of the corresponding period in 1933, viz., 
■ 2 .O 34 >b .30 cantars as against 1,728,788 cantars, which is entirely 
due to the earlier picking of the crop. 

The Alexandria Commercial Co. ( 5 . A.) ‘communicate the 
following, under date of October 26 : — 

Uppers. In spite of the heaviness of the New York market and 
the fact that the dollar has been weaker, the better tendency, to 
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which we referred last week, persists in our market. The cause of 
this relative firmness remains the same, a very good demand from 
world spinners generally, which, ludging by the export figures 
up to date, would indicate that it is even better than last year ; on 
the other hand, supplies of these varieties will be smaller. The 
following are the export figures to date : 848,000 cantars against 
586,000 cantars last year, the probable supply being 5,600,000 
cantars against 6,100,000 last year. 

The statistical position, th^efore, would seem to be quite 
favourable and, pro\dded our prices remain at a reasonable parity 
with American, there should be little difficulty in disposing of the 
whole of the supplies. 

The movement of the crop in Upper Egypt and that of Zagora 
in the Southern Delta is diminishing a good deal, as more than 
half the crop has already passed from the hands of growers into 
those of exporters. 

SaieL This market has again been active and quite firm, above 
all for the near months. The demand from the trade has perhaps 
been quieter than last week, but this is partly due to the fact that 
export houses have been sparing in their offers of this variety. The 
results of the second picking are decidedly less than last year, and 
the supply of medium grades available will be rather limited. The 
fact that" a large part of these qualities is finding its way to the 
depots of the Credit Agricole d*Egypt, as mentioned in our pre- 
vious report, is another factor in the tightening of the position of 
these grades 

Spot, Ashmoum, The demand was well maintained, and 
covered the whole range from F.G.F. up. Offerings were fairly 
plentiful and spot differences remained steady. 

Zagora, The bulk of the turnover consisted of F.G.F. to Good 
and Good. Low grades were rather more in favour, and for these 
spot differences were a good deal dearer ; otherwise they remained 
imchanged from last week. High grade cotton is still not too 
plentiful. 

SakeUaridis , The increased interest in this variety, reported 
in our last circular, continued, and only the restricted offering of 
good style cotton limited the turnover Spot diflFerences again 
showed a distinctly dearer tendency. 

Gha 7, This was neglected apart from some demand for top 
grades. Spot differences are decidedly easier. 

Other Varieties, Sakha 4 was in good demand, but scarce. 
Maarad for medium grades was also popular, with little offering. 


There is horc of the 7 cents import duty on Egyptian cotton 
m the Lmted Stat^ of America being abolished, as President 
Roosevelt has been given full power by Congress to abolish this tax 
by 50 per cent, to b^n with. 
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Do not forget that 

MAARAD 

COTTON 

is the Egyptian variety of fine 
Jmg staple which has the 
highest yield. 

Moreover it is cheaper than the 
Sakel variety, in similar grades. 

It is now tenderable against 
Sakel futures, 

FOR PARTICULARS PLEASE APPLY TO: 

The Royal Agricultural Society 
of Egypt 

POST OFFICE BOX 63 

€AII^€ 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


EXPORTS OF COTTON 


ToUl 


Name of Shipper 


441 

14,067 

48,681 

18,878 

62,205 

40,988 

16,208 

8,360 

42,604 

4,800 

90,259 

8,171 

88,716 

43,008 


10,815 

11,888 


Aghion Fr 

Aghioo, Riquez fit Co 

Awied A. Faigbali Bey 10,586 

Alby, Albert & Co 

Alexandria Ckmuneirial Cy 

Anderson, Qayton £; Co 

Anglo Continental Cotton Cy 

Bibace & Co 

British Eg. Cotton Cy., Ltd 33,516 

Cambas, P. & Co 1,09U 

Carver Bros. & Co., Ltd. . . 32,416 

CasnUi, M. S., & Co 

Choxemi, Ber^hi & Co 

..... Cicniel & Barda 

9,576 Comptoir Cotonnier d'£gypte 

10,284 Cotton Cy. (W. F. Russi & Co.) . . 

“ Daniel Paaqmnelli & Co 

Eastern Eimort Cy. SA 

Eg. Cotton Ginners & Exporters 10,465 

Eg. Prod. Trad.Cy. SA, 24,425 

Ena i Bibace 

Elia D., & Co. 

Elia Bondi 

Engel Adrien & Co 

Escher, W. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Fenderl&Co. 

Francis, livy & Co. 

21,041 Getty, W.,& Co 

12,129 Giegnsci C., & Co. (Anc. G. Frauger & Co.) 

Hess, A., & Co 

Japan Cotton 1 rading Cy., Ltd 

Joakiinoglon, C. Z., & Co 1,569 

Karam Frires 5,772 

Kupper, H 1,250 

Rossano & Co 

Momrsi Brothers 

National Bank of Egypt 

Peel & Co., Ltd 28,459 

Pinto & Co 11,061 

Hanta, J., & Co 7,488 

Psomadellis & Co 12,240 

Reinhart & Co 2,688 

Riches, Acheson & Co 3,081 

Rodocanachi & Co 10,166 


49,602 

7,827 

606 

8,082 

18,664 

24,779 

82,275 

6,686 


4,081 

26,084 

5,176 

7,419 

28,781 

28,087 

428 

16 

95,455 

58,078 


830 

& 

t 

111 




8,666 

66 

8,766 

025 

805 

— 

10,536 

9,098 

4,917 

5,798 

— 

1,676 

6,846 

885 

6,197 

2,068 

... 

1,114 

4,660 

26,671 

4,775 

2,307 

8,294 

4,896 

6,708 

6,880 

6,380 

3,038 

800 

3,217 

7,914 

8,350 

— 

3,724 

410 

— 

500 

— 


1 

— 


33,516 

— 

1,707 

486 

1,470 

1,885 

1,000 

1,700 

1,550 

350 

... 

82,416 

5,732 

9,126 

10,286 

2,716 

10,217 

1,583 

8,038 

2,824 

1,068 

850 

.... 

120 

25,497 

7,686 

1,260 

8,126 

5,810 

13,443 

0,644 

7,480 

1.867 

... 

1,946 

7,686 

— 

1,314 

100 

— 

— 

5,939 

769 

186 

150 

— 

770 

5,620 

— 

1,571 

— 


... 

7,573 

420 

1,261 

— 

.. 

1,400 

10,405 

1,435 

801 

2,860 

— 

102 

24,425 

0,286 

2.011 

7,328 

2,286 

2,202 

6,057 



1,400 

.. 


600 



.... 

.. 

... 

2,582 





500 

... 



4,780 

2,465 

2,274 

675 


850 

598 

20,607 

650 

780 


200 

7,087 

5,046 

6,274 

2,550 

2,787 

860 

2,623 

— 

286 

886 

... 


408 

8,886 

1,410 

1,668 

2,195 


872 

2,477 

6,080 

150 


375 

1,404 

2,007 

— 

366 

— 


18 

60 

— 


24,296 

... 

1,569 

1,266 

610 

544 



6,772 

1,230 

15 

... 


... 

1,250 

6,618 

2,767 

666 

6,826 

600 

18,823 

— 

4,929 

349 

— 

110 

16 


428 


_ 



16,247 

38,467 

8,499 

11,766 

6,024 


81,627 

17,448 

48,263 

19,208 

10,196 


Rogers, E. P., & Co. 
R<^, J., & Co. 

Salvage, C. M., & Co. 
Socidtt Cotonniire d'l , 
Soc. IGsr pr. l*£xp. dn 


iton (ex lindemann) 


1,724 

9,769 

16,680 

12,439 

4,481 


Union Cgtton Cy., of Alexandria ,. .. .. 7,88s 

Yatgi, A. at W 5,030 

267 Zalzal Fdlix, M., & Co 5,805 

626 Others 324 


5,244 

5,340 

2,782 

210 

6,187 

180 

1,660 

1,916 

910 

12,886 

60 

3,171 


8,984 

8,668 

1,608 

600 

6,646 

8 

1,180 

1,600 

7,178 

7,040 

1494 

1,703 

5,094 

207 

132 

2 


4,500 16,872 6,097 
8,726 200 1,488 

4,295 2,800 - 

1,108 - 

1,830 7,710 

460 — 

180 60 
140 - 

8,364 - 

2,668 - 

511 10,676 6,066 
3,551 - 816 

296 - - 


300 

133 


4,486 


1,212,4S4 


Total 


445,289 146,891 136,956 96,989 si ,874 60,888 


1,212,464 Bales eqnal 8,947,818 Cantars net. 

N,B.--Jefides the above exports 2,178 bales equal to 17,970 cantars were exported through other ports by C. M* 
Suvago ft Co. ^ * 
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FROM ALEXANDRIA, 1933-34. 


'P ^ 

.C Si 


Spain 

£ 

U 

1 

If. 

liitlid. 

Czecho- 

slovakia 

Pnlaiul 

China 

c: 

Canada 

SI 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Holland 

rt 

c 

Ji 

tf 

Portugal 

4 

03 

Bulgaria 

Other 

Countries 

— 

— 

— 

“■ 

330 










__ 




675 

2,803 

1,376 

144 

1,000 

— 

099 

634 

— 

185 

— 

195 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



l,5b0 

525 

72 

— 

— 

36 

— 

— 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,302 

64^ 

107 

3,287 

309 

2,U0(i 

720 

1,100 

146 

292 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

72 

620 

1,479 

2,756 

779 

620 

100 

416 

600 

298 

275 

— 

1,860 

2,68(1 

125 

— 

— 

2 

1,100 

— 

a55 

200 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,405 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.825 



2,315 



150 



130 





















— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

2,506 

1,625 

l,6bh 

855 

1,7118 

250 

790 

750 

60 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 


290 

60 

50 

1,267 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

150 

— i 


1,726 

6,370 

387 

8,214 

290 

— 

203 

1,599 

165 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

10 

1,677 

1,051 

617 

672 

1,435 

300 

30 

100 

660 

1,605 

1,033 

25 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

473 

__ 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

150 

1,224 

50 

30 

— 

— 

360 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

600 

— 

— 

— 

1,237 

— 

520 

492 

35 

25 

— 

.... 


634 

175 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

450 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

100 

— 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

64 



183 

IbO 

7,283 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

00 

160 

90 

— 

51 

147 

— 

25 

1,416 

240 

— 

300 

90 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,010 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

100 


I 

I 

5(1 

1 

100 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

120 




— 

80 

780 

z 

400 

3(H) 

50 

80 

— 

675 



250 


_ 

— 

95 

”50 

— 

202 

881 

— 

600 

83 

— 

288 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 


1,541 

1,985 

150 

866 

0,500 

..... 


300 

60 

135 

15 

— 

100 

— 

42 



— 

— 

200 

36 

83 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



2,186 

2,917 

20 

393 

630 

— 

— 

175 

— 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

487 

145 

85 

680 

120 

477 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

360 

— 


— 

— 

— 

... 


— 



120 




.... 

— 




35 



100 

... 






45 




1,670 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

215 
01 1 

477 

85 



— 

245 

— 


205 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

220 

6,406 

30 

15 

1,170 

1,900 

IbO 



15 

150 


60 



250 

75 

— 



— 

3,676 

— 

248 

— 

— 

— 

— 

249 

— 

— 

— 

106 

48 

z 


14,828 

2,275 

4,128 

986 

^■5 

710 

1,170 

850 

450 

50 

z 

95 

— 

633 

z 

z 

z 

1,261 

380 

2,341 

4,955 

5,000 

— 

531 

1,400 

674 

177 


650 

-- 

— 

286 

50 

— 

6,285 

2,776 

145 

2,887 

660 

— 

1,494 

— 

108 

— 

52 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

102 

276 

680 

45 

800 

342 

_ 

172 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

40 

1,902 

1,240 

288 

1,480 

5,450 

215 


136 

177 

400 


— 


- 



2,310 

1,675 

75 

- 

135 

•Hf 

10 

450 



- 


- 

10 

- 

- 

lo 

1,400 

146 

— 

604 

350 

— 

608 

— 

60 

-- 

— 

— 


— 

250 

— 

— 

655 

485 

im 

202 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

-- 

60 

— 

— 



.... 

115 

1,600 

884 

3,600 

36(1 

l.sio 

93 1 

100 

2,022 

1,190 

5(1 

436 

75 

700 

... 

..... 

50 

1,190 

— 

140 

-- 

— 



— 

300 

— 

680 

— 

— 


85 

— 

— 


460 

— 

596 

— 

— 

— 

15 

— 

96 

330 

— 


— 

— 

5 


... 

150 

— 

100 

35 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—■ 

— 


200 

— 


~0 

— 

— 

11 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


6 


49,059 

40,673 

85,925 

31,224 

24,147 

14,625 

9,494 

8,358 

6,270 

6,229 

li 

3,236 

2,955 

2,880 

1,912 

585 

408 
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STOCK AT ALEXANDRIA, 31 AUGUST, 1934. 


Ihe Statistical Office at Minet-el-Bassal, branch office of the 
Ministr}" of tinance, has just communicated the jEollowingf figures 
of the stock at AIinet-el-Bassal which existed on August si, i^^M* 


COTTON STOCK NET W EIC^HT ON AUGUST 3lst. 1934 


Sakel 

Ashmoum et Zai'cra 

Pilion 

Maarad 

Nahda 

Fouadi 

Giza, No 3 

Gaza, No 7 

Casulli and Bottou Black 

Sakka, No 4 

Various 

Scarto and Alnti . . 

Total 


Cantars 

.. 275,884-89 

.. 539,975-27 

18,316-47 
37,999-78 
2,428-97 
9,936-96 
12,598-73 
29,631-88 
2,534-54 
33,916-03 
1,290-59 
9,224 86 


973,738-97 


Government cotton stock sold but not vet delivered, 214,106.70 
cantars. 



Insurers by Royal Appointment 
to H.U. Kmg Fouad I. 

The Alexandria Insurance Company 

SOCifiTfi ANONYME EGYPTIENNE 


Head Office : 14, Rue Mahmoud Pacha d Falaki, ALEXANDRIA 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


Prestdent: H.E. EMINE YEHIA PASHA 

VicM^PftsidMits : OSWALD J, FIKNEY and GEORGES ALLEMANN 

Members : 



L. POLNAUER 

R, J. ROLO 

R. C. STROLOGO 

General Manager : MARCUS HILL 
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East Indian Cotton. 


First Cotton Forecast, 1934-35. 


This oHicial forecast is based upon reports on the condition of 
the cotton crop at the end of July or early August. The reports do 
not, as will be seen Irom the detailed notes below, relate to the entire 
cotton area of India, but to only 77.5 per cent, of the total. 

The area sown is at present estimated at 12,985,000 acres, as 
compared with 13,900,000 acres (revised) at the corresponding time 
of last year, or a decrease of 7 per cent The decrease is, as will 
appear from the detailed figures below, attributed to decline in area 
in the Hyderabad State owing to unfavourable conditions at sowing 
lime. 

Weather conditions were not favourable for sowings in the 
unportant cotton-growing tracts, viz., Bombay and Hyderabad, 
owing to deficient rains, but elsewhere sowings were generally made 
under favourable conditions. The present condition of the crop is, 
on the whole, reported to be fair. 


Detailed figures for the provinces and states are as follows : — 


Provinces and States 
Bombay-Deccan (including Indian States), 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Punjab (including Indian States) 

Ifodras 

United Provinces (including Rampur State) . . 


Acres (thousands) 
1934-36 1933-34 1932-33 


1,141 

1,831 

1,254 

4,303 

4,221 

4,494 

2,442 

2,297 

1,966 

198 

176 

211 

806 

513 

442 
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LARGEST DEALERS in ALL CLASSES 
AND MAKES OF 

RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

For Opening, Preparing, Spinning and 
Doubling Cotton 

COMPLI^TE SPINNING PLANTS or 
INDIVIDUAL MACHINES SUPPLIED 

Sundries for All Hakes of Cotton Machinery 


onnnnH 


Telephone: Mein (Oioham) 3617 
{Pnvaie Branch Exchange, 4 lines) 

Telegrams:—-' DODD, OLDHAM" 


Manchester Exchange, Tuesday 6- Fnday 
Pillar K 2 

Codes: Al, ABC 5th Edition, and Bentleys 
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Acres (thousands) 

Provinces and States 1934-35 1933-34 1932-33 


Burma . . 


386 

341 

297 

Bengal (includmg Indian States) 


73 

76 

74 

Bilm and Orissa 


43 

44 

64 

Assam 


34 

36 

36 

A j mer-Merwara 


13 

14 

10 

North-West Frontier Pro\ mce . . 


20 

17 

16 

Delhi 


2 

2 

2 

Hyderabad 


746 

2,603 

2,066 

Central India 


1.122 

*1,072 

941 

Baroda 


647 

530 

592 

Givalior 


632 

597 

619 

Rajputana 


366 

*367 

332 

M^^wre 


11 

12 

9 

Total . . 


. . 12.986 

*13,999 

13,413 


* Revised. 


A statement showing the present estimate of area classified 
according to the recognized trade descriptions of cotton is given 
below: — 


Description of Cotton 



Acres (thousands) 
1934-36 1933-34 

Oomras — 

Khandesh 


, , 

983 

1,019 

Central India 


, , 

1,754 

1,669* 

Barsi and Nagar 


, 

362 

1,67*') 

Hyderabad-Gaorani 


. . 

610 

926 

Berar 


, » 

2,902 

2,876 

Central Provinces 


•• 

1,401 

1,346 

Total 



7,912 

9,610* 

DhoUeras 

•• 


358 

171 

Bengal-Sind — 

United Provinces . . 

. . 


805 

613 

Rajputana 

. . 


:181 

391* 

Sind-Punjab 

. . 


1,718 

1,528 

Others 



48 

49 

Total 

•• 


2,952 

2,471* 

American-Punjab 



746 

788 

Broach 



489 

359 

Coompta-Dharwars 



17 

18 

Westerns and Northerns 



44 

76 

Coca|Ladas 

Tinnevellies 



17 

1 

29 

Salems 

Cambodias 



V 142 

117 

Coxnillas, Burmas and other sorts , . 



508 

461 

Grand Total . . 

•• 


12,985 

13,999* 


* Revised. 
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Activities of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee in Itembay, ’on August 29 last, the Chairman (Sir T. 
V^ijayaraghavadiarya} alluded to the Committee’s policy of 
encouraging replacement of short-staple cottons by medium-starie 
cottons and the steady progress that had been made towards 
the realization of its efforts in that direction. Proceeding, the 
President referred to the activities of the Committee in the matter 
of extension of the area under Verum ” cotton in the Central 
Provinces and the developing of wider markets for Indian cottons, 
which had brought to the frorit the old question of the licensing 
of gins and presses as an effective solution of the evil practices now 
in existence in the cotton industry. 

The question of licensmg of gins and presses had been con- 
sidered by the Committee at its August, 1933, meeting, and in 
accordance witli the resolution passed thereon, the Government 
of India were requested to provide m the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act for the licensing of gins and presses, a clause 
whidi would be made operative in earn province with the approval 
of the local legislature. The Committee received in March last a 
representation from about forty leading cotton merchants and firms 
in Bombay, drawing attention to the malpractice of watering of 
cotton, and suggesting the amendment of the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act for the introduction of a system of licensing 
of gins and presses. Since no final orders had been received from 
the Government of India, the matter was again taken up for dis- 
cussion at this meeting. There was a good deal of discussion on 
this subject, and the Committee adopted a resolution reminding the 
Government of India of tlie previous resolution and the dangerous 
increase in the e\dl of watering of cotton, which call^ for 
immediate action in the interests of Indian cotton. 

The develf^pment ot long- staple cotton in the Barrage areas of 
Sind calls for co-ordinated effort, including legislation, if neces- 
sary", intensive seed supply organization and improved marketing 
organization suitable to local conditions. Efforts are also called 
for m the direction of improved communications and ginning 
factory facilities in the proposed block of 300,000 acres as speedily 
as possible. T he resolution passed by the Special Sub-Committee 
appointed for the consideration of finding wider markets for Indian 
cotton on the above lines received the attention of the Government 
of Bombay, and they referred back to the Committee for its con- 
sidered opinion the various points raised b}" the Chief Agricultural 
Officer in Sind. The subject received exhaustive consideration, 
and the Committee finally endorsed the above resolution of the 
Special Sub-C ommittee and approved of the proposals contained 
in the note of the Chief Agricultural Officer in Sind. 

The examination of the possibility of using short-stapled Indian 
cottons for the manufacture of artificial silk was a subject on which 
tiiere was general agreement. 
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Commercial Indian 1934 Cottons. 


Extracted from The Textile Ma^iufaciurer,") 

T he Indian Central Cotton Committee Technological Labora- 
tor}’, Matuuga, Bombay, has for man\ years carried out 
spinning test? on a representative range of so-called 
** Standard Indian cottons, which are cottons of known pedigree. 
The * ' Standard ’ ’ cottons, from seed of known origin, represent 
about 1 5 per cent, of the crop, though their influence is much more 
than that figure indicates. More recently the Laboratory has also 
tested on somewhat similar lines cornmercial cottons submitted to 
it by the East India Cotton Association and the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations. The results of these tests 
are now being published in the form of Technological Circulars. A 
brief abstract from the data and figures supplied is given in the 
tables appended. I'he circulars give much more extensive data, 
including the reports for previous seasons of the same cotton. In 
some cases there is a considerable variation from season to season 
in spinning qualitie*:,. Agricultural details are also given. 

It is the practice of the Laboratory to spin each sample to three 
counts. In the yam table herewith, however, only one set of results 
is given, not being necessarily the highest counts. The cotton is 
usually passed through the lattice feeder, Crighton opener, hopper 
scutcher (three timesj, card, two heads of drawing, inter, rover, and 
spun from single-hank roving in ring frames. The usual spindle 
speed is 9,500 r.p.m. The ring frame draft is between S and 7, 
the diameter of front roller Jin., and the rings i|ins. diameter. 
The yarn breakages are the number of breakages per 100 spindles 
per hour. The temperature of the spinning room is 88 deg. or 
90 deg. Fah. and the relative humidity 68 per cent, to 80 per cent., 
and the relative humidity for the testing room 68 per cent, to 80 
per cent. 

As regards evermess, a lower class number means a more even 
yam. In the circulars ballistic test results are also given. 


TABLE I — CORIMERCIAL PARTICUr.ARS 


Cniion 

Contract 

Valued 

Under 

Class 

Colour 

Staple 

Strength 

Regularity 

Value 
On or 
Off 
Ba&ib 
Rs 
+70 

127 Surat 1027 A.L.F. Broach 

Superfine 
Ex. Super. 

White 

in 

16/16 

Fair 

Fail 

128 Hagan I. 

Broach 

Whih* 

7/8 

Fair 

Fair 

+55 

129 Cambodia Co. 2 

Broach 

Fine 

Creamy 

13/16 

13/16 

Fair 

Fan 

+46 

180 Gadag 1. 

Broach 

Fine 

White 

Fair 

Fair 

+80 

181 Surat 

Broach 

Superfine 

White 

81/32 

Good 

Very even 

+ 70 

182 Farm Westerns. 

Broach 

Superfine 

Whitish 

7/8 

Gootl 

Regulai 

+40 

188 Kumpta 

Broach 

F.G. to Fmc 

Greyish 

3/4 

Good 

Regular 

-r22 

184 Jagiulia 

Broach 

Flne/S.F. 

White 

16/16 

Good 

Regular 

f70 

186 Dholleras 

Bioaoh NC 

2 F.G. to Fine 

White 

18/16 

7/8 

Good 

Regular 

+ 6 

187 Kalagiu . 

Broach NC 

F.G. 

Giey 

Grood 

Slightly lir. 

—1 

188 Westemb 

Broach NC 

F.G. 

Brownish 

8/4 

Fai 

Irregular 

Par 

189 Bailhongal 

Broach 

F.G 

Brownish 

18/16 

Fai 

Fair 

-16 

140 Tirupur Cambodi 

Broach 

F.G 

Creamy 

81/32 

Goofl 

rood 

+ 60 

141 Broach . 

Broach 

Stnet fine 

Slightly creamy 

8/4 

Fair 

Fair 

■4 10 

142 Jagadia 

Broach 

Fine 

Creamy-white 

White 

1/0 

Good 

Fan 

-1 4H 

143 Bawla 

Broach 

Fine 

16/36 

Fai 

Fair 

4 22 

148 Kadt . 

Broach 

Tine 

White 

15/16 

Fai 

Fan 

■132 

144 ICarunganni 

Broa< li 

I im* 

White 

16 U6 

G«>< id 

(kiod 
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TABLE III.— YARK PARTICULARS 



Total 

Yarn 


Sea 

Count 


Neps 

Actual 


W aste, 

Breakages, 

Actual 

Strength 


h,\ennesi. 

per 

Turns 

Cotton 

% 

/lOO Spls. 

Counts 

Lbs. 

Strength 

Class 

ard 

pei^ in. 

127 Surat 1027 A.L.F. 

— 

32 

30-4 

36 2 

1,387 

5 

1-2 

24-1 

128 Hagan 1. 

— 

36 

39*4 

20 -6 

1,166 

0 

1*2 

26*3 

129 Cambodia Co. 2 

. ' — ■ 

17 

2b 1 

51*3 

1,442 

5 

3-5 

23-1 

130 Gadag I. 


23 

28*9 

50*9 

1,471 

4 

1 0 

21-1 

131 Surat 

It 

13 

29*5 

61-4 

1,516 

5 

1 2 

20-U 

182 Farm Westerns . . 

.. 20*6 

30 

29 1 

49 3 

1,435 

5 

1-5 

21 1 

138 Kumpta 

184 Jagadia . 

.. 23-4 

32 

23-4 

63 4 

3.4b4 

5 

1 b 

39«0 

.. 14-8 

20 

29-5 

53 6 

3,681 

5 

3-5 

21-2 

186 Dholleras 

.. 28-0 

52 

20- 0 

62-3 

1,252 

4 

2-0 

lb 5 

187 Kalagin . . 

. 36-2 

145 

20*3 

47 3 

060 

5 

2-0 

18’3 

138 Westerns 

. 26-6 

114 

20 0 

60 2 

3,204 

4 

2-6 

18-4 

189 Bailhongal 

.. 23 b 

36 

23 1 

64 1 

l,4hl 

4 

1-0 

jy-3 

140 Tirupur Cambodia 

.. 18*4 

30 

29 8 

49-6 

1,45.3 

5 

8*5 

20-S 

141 Broach .. 

. 16-2 

36 

16-2 

78-6 

1,273 

4 

0-8 

16-3 

142 Jagadia . 

.. 20-5 

73 

24 1 

51 S 

1,236 

4 

1-5 

20-0 

143 Bavvla 

.. 18-8 

24 

33-5 

30-2 

1,813 

6 

2-5 

22*8 

143 Kadi 

.. 24 0 

50 

29 6 

38-5 

1,140 

5 

2-0 

21-9 

144 Karunganni 

lb*i 

77 

7 

52-4 

1,242 

4 

2*5 

1&-0 


The Improvement of Cotton in Sind. 


D uring the decade prior to the opening of the Lloyd Barrage 
Canals, the annual area under cotton cultivation in Sind 
averaged slightly over 300,000 acres, with an average out- 
turn of approximately 100,000 bales. The area has been increased 
to approximately 500,000 acres during the past season, i.e., 1933, 
and it is confidently expected that the acreage under cotton will 
expand to 750,000 acres during the next few years. 

Four Main Classes of Cotton. 

Four main classes of cotton are being dealt with, viz., {d) Sind 
Deshi, {b) Punjab- Americans, {c) Imported Americans, {d) 
Import ed Egyptians . 

Among each of these four main classes, the Department of Agjn- 
culture, Sind, has, by botanical selection, evolved improved strains 
which, on account of better yield, higher ginning percentage, or 
superior OTality, are suitable for extension in general cultivation 
in the dilrercnt cotton-growing tracts of tlie Barrage areas. 

One of the most important characteristics for which the improved 
strains have Ix cn bred is vigour or hardiness which will enable Uiem 
to withstand the rigours of the variable Sind climate. ^ The other 
characteristics to which special attention has been given is the 
improvement of yield of kafas per acre and the maintenance of 
definite standards of staple length and ginning percentage. It 
has been found that, in general, the finer cottons are more 
susceptible to variations in clima.te and soil and to attack by various 
diseases, such as red leaf, jassids, etc., than the hardier and less 
superior types. However, botanical work has progressed so far 
that it has been found possible to combine a high yield with a staple 
of i-^* ins. and a ginning outturn of 30 to 34 per cent, in certain 
improved strains. 

Results Obtained. 

Medium Quality Cottons , — ^Among the American seed cottons 
so far tried in Sind the best results have been in Pun jab- American 
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cottons, VIZ., 4r, 289F, and 285F varieties imported from the 
Funjab several years ago. The improved strains now established 
are de&nitely superior to the parental stock and quite distinct from 
the original material. These are: — 

(t ) 4F — 98. — -It has a staple of 4 in to in. and spins 34' s. It 
has a ginning percentage of 34 and gives a high yield. 
This improved strain has been found to be the most suit- 
able 1 3 pe for cultivation in the new cottc»n-growing tracts 
being established on the right bank of the Indus. 

•'2; 28gF — 1. — This improved strain has a staple of ms. and 
spins 40*5. It has a ginning percentage of 30 and, in 
normal 3'ears, is a very high yielder. It is a cotton well 
adapted to resist the ravages of red leaf, jassid attacks, 
and to withstand season variations of climate, etc. 

These two strains are the ‘ ‘ bread and butter of the American 
seed cotton growers in the Barrage areas. 

In addition to these two strains, one strain of 28S-F cotton, 
viz., 285 F-2 has also been found to have desirable economic 
qualities in combination with silkiness. This strain is still being 
tested on a large field scale. 

Fijte Quality Cottons, — In its Report, the Indian Cotton Com- 
mittee of 1919 stated, with reference to Sind, “Provided a per- 
manent supply ot water can be assured, we hold the view that there 
is no other part of India whidi offers such hopeful prospects of the 
successful cultivation of long-staple cotton.’^ The work carried out 
at the Agricultural Research Station, Sakrand, supports this view. 
Two selected strains of Sea Island and Eg}'ptian cottons, viz. (i) 
Sea Islmd 2-4 and {2) Boss III-16, have a staple length of ijins. 
to li ins., and are suitable for spinning 6o/8o’s counts, and 
another selected Egyptian strain, viz., AsWouni-37 has a staple 
length of I ins., ana is suitable for spinning 50’s counts. These 
improved varieties have been tested on a large field scale and are 
fouiid to grow well in Sind. Th^ are, however, peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to white ant attack, especially on virgin lands. In con- 
sequence, their yield was only 8 to 12 maunds* kafas^ per acre in 
comparison with 16 to 20 maunds obtained by improved Punjab- 
Americans grown side by side. Their staple, however, is fine and 
^rong. They require better cultivation than Sind-American or 
desm% cottons and are suited for the best soils only. 

Sini Deshi Cotton, — ^This cotton has a special market of its own 
on account of its bright colour and rough feel. It is very hard^^ 
Md resists variations in soil, climate and season. It can stand 
late sowing, and in point of yield is unsurpassed bv any other 
cotton grown in Sind. The improved Sind Deshi strain, 27 W.N., 
evolved by the Agricultural Department, gives an earl}^ and 
abundant CTop (about 16 to 20 per cent, greater outturn than 
ordmary Smd Deshi and a 4 to 5 per cent, higher ginning outturn, 
cent.). This improved strain is now the standard 
deshi cotton in Sind. Trade opinion in Karachi considers that 
the total deshi crop which can be profitabK* consumed shotdd not 

* MaTindss82f lbs., or 37*32 kilograms, 
t Kapas — Seed cotton, unginned cotton, 
t Deshi — Native cotton. 
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exceed 200,000 bales per annum. Any increase above this figure is 
likely to glut the limited market and result in reduced prices to the 
growers. 


VOLK ART BROS.’ PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF THE 
INDIAN COTTON CROP FOR 1934-35* 


Ulcssrs. V olkart Bros, issued, on October 12 last, the following 
preliminary estimate of the Indian cotton crop for the season 
1934-33, together with last season’s corresponding figures: — 


Ben^alb * 

Sind and I'unjab 

United Pro\ mccs and Ra]pntana . 


l.Uo.dOo 

252.000 

10.33-34 
(11 4 34, 

1,028,000 

22«,000 

American Seed 

Punjab- VniLTicaii 


557,000 

710,000 

Sind- American 


0,000 

05,(HIO 

Omras 


2,000,000 

i,on,oi»o 

Broaoh-Surti 


542,000 

455, (HIO 

PholkTa-BhaMiac’dr 


()00,000 

425 Ooo 

Cumi)ra-Dhari\«ir 


ISO 000 

178,000 

W extern and Northern ^ladra*- . 


271,000 

237,000 

Tmn{.\ cllv-C'ambodia 


:i5o 000 

:130.000 

Cnconada . . 


11 000 

35,000 

Comilla- Assam and Burma 


1 14,000 

100 000 

iloiiie consumption 


0,182.000 

750,000 

5,700,000 
750, (MM > 

Total crop 


0,032,000 

0,510,000 

Carr\"-over 


1,200,000 

1,072,000 

Total supply 


8,132,000 

7,588,000 


These figures are, of course, still subject to changes, as the 
crop is not yet assured. The Indian crop is, broadly speaking, at 
present in that stage of growth which the American crop attains at 
the beginning of July. It requires normal weather to realize the 
prospects embodies in the estimate. 

Dryness or rain, heat or even frost may affect it right into 
February. 


WAGOP^-LITS 




1 WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


’TRAVEL, Hotel Accoznmoda- 
tion, Sight-seeing — of all 
grades — ^from a luzur:^ cruise to a 
week-end trip. Services indude 
also freight contracting, forward- 
ing, bacSing, translating, etc. 


THEIR 90 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE ENABLE COOK'S TO DO IT BETTER. 
Write or call for expert adriee 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 

Head Office ; Berkeley Street, London, W.l. 
and 350 officea tbxoughoQt the world including : 

MANCHESTER : 77 Market Street LIVERPOOL : 49 Lord Street 


F 
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CROP REPORT. 


. . Messrs. Y olkart Brothers^ Winterthur, Switzerland, report as 
follows under the date of October 31, 1934: — 

Although according to the very latest news cloudy weather 
is reported from the Omra belt, the exceedingly dry spell has 
rather unfavourably influenced the growing crop. The steadiness 
of the Bombay market is chiefly due to this. 

The Western Compta tracts have also not received the much 
wanted precipitation, so that conditions are causing some anxiety. 

Unfortunately, the drought in the Karachi hinterland continues. 
It is to be feared that yield and quality will be adversely affected. 
It is probable that the basis for the staple varieties will become 
firmer. 


COTTON STEM WEEVIL. 


Cotton stem-weevil is a major pest in Southern India, although 
it was not unknown in parts of Punjab and Gujerat. It was first 
noticed in the south in 3919, and since that year it has l^een 
increasuigly active in its ravages and has spread almost over the 
whole of the cotton tract in Southern India. It was noticed recently 
at Nandy^ and had to cross only a small belt of the cotton tract to 
enter the Bombay Presidency, Hydera^d State and tibe Central 
Provinces. At Coimbatore the position is so bad that unless 
methods of checking the pest can be devised, both the plant- 
breeding work and the introduction of superior types of cotton 
win be greatly hampered. 

Although exact figures giving the actual loss to crop from 
attacks of this insect are not available, observations made during 
the last two seasons show that 20 per cent, of die plants die as a 
^ult of the attack, while the incidence is as great as 80 per cent, 
in the case of irrigated and 60 per cent, in the case of rain-fed 
varieties. 

Even before die starting of the scheme it was recognized that 
the classical methods of entomological control, such as spraying, 
dusting, and biological control, etc., offered litde hope of success. 
Owing, however, to the unfavourable environmental cxinditions, it 
is impossible to use it against the spread of the pest in question. 

^ VVork along two lines was expected to produce beneficial results, 
the suggestion was the production of early strains in cotton. 
.T^s ^ould enable a sufficiently long period of dose season, which 
could be utilized to starve the insect, and the second was the pro- 
duction of resistant strains. The work is in progress. 
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FAWCETT, PRESTON & CO. LT? 

Engineers — LIVERPOOL England 



Wid»on-FataeeU “ Cgdonc ** Pms for m^ng Cotton 
of a iiondtg tf ^ ^ amc foot. 


TeUgraphie Address : Codes : 

“ Fawcett,*’ Bentley’s. 

Liverpool. Western Union (5 Letter 

and Universal Bditions). 
ABC ( 4th & 5th Editions) 
and Ax. 

SPECIAUSTS for OVER 60 Years 

IN 

HYDRAUUC BALING 
PRESSES & PUMPS 

Sole makers of the well-known 
•‘CYCLONE** and GRIB 
Presses, and , of “Fawcett** 

High Dendty Presses and 
Pumps for Packing Cotton, 
Jute, Wool, etc., of any reqtiired 
density and weight of Bale. 

ALSO 

Sugar Making Machinery 

OF ALL KINDS. 
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The Casablancas Compound 
Drafting Machine. 


In The International Cotton Bulletin No. 28, p)ublished in 
Jill}", 192Q, we published an account of a new high-drafting system, 
originated by Messrs. Richard Hartmann, of Chemnitz, and 
Messrs. Hilturas Casablancas, of Barcelona. The latter firm have 
recently improved the original machine after a considerable amount 
of research work and jiractical mill tests. The new princi])le has 
been named ^'Compound Drafting.*' 

Casablancas* compound drafting consists in subjecting the 
fibres to two consecutive drawing mechanisms during its passage 
through the machine. In between these two mechanisms a special 
device is introduced to keep the fibres gathered together. It will 
be apparent that very exceptionally high drafts are obtainable on 
this principle. Assuming that the first drafting mechanism 
performs a draft of, say, 6 only, and that there is a draft of 1.5 
between this first mechanism and the second one, the material will 
enter the front drafting arrangement having received already a 
draft of 6 X 1.5 = 9. If the second drafting mechanism performs a 
draft of, say, 15, the total draft of the machine will be 9 x 15 - 135. 
More detailed figures of the possibilities of this compound drafting 
will follow later, but it is interesting to no-te that the seemingly huge 
total draft is arrived at by the combination or compounding of quite 
moderate drafts at each point. A further aspect, worthy also of 
special note, is the exceptionally slow speed at which the first 
drafting set works. It is a known fact that the slower the operation 
of drafting is performed, the better the result will be, and this is 
the reason why this first drafting mechanism can give, with very 
excellent results, higher drafts than would appear possible. The 
slowness of the speed just mentioned will be appreciated by con- 
sidering that it may take two minutes for the back bottom roller 
to make one single revolution. 

The first or back-drafting arrangement consists of three pairs 
of rollers similar to an ordinary drafting system. In the space 
between this first drafting set and the second one is a revolving 
funnel through which the fibres pass. These funnels put a certain 
amount of false twist on the material so as to rearrange the fibres 
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delivered by the first drafting set into a sufficiently compzict form 
for presentation to the second set. This concentration of the fibres 
is necessary owing to the large bulk which enters the back of the 
machine and the considerable “ spreading ” which would occur in 
drafting the fibres from a heavy sliver. The front drafting 
arrangement consists merdy of the normal Casablancas’ apparatus 
and the top and bottom front rollers. 



Drafts Obt.ainable. 

In order that the possibilities of the Casablancas’ compound 
drafting machine may be fully grasped, the following figures give 
the range of work which can be performed on it. 

Back drafting set, 5 to 1 5 draft. 

Between back and front sets, i.i to 2.5 draft. 

Front drafting set, 5 to 40 draft. 

Therefore, the possible range of drafts is: — 

Low— 5 X I.I x5=27.s draft. 

High— I s X 2. S X 40= 1 500 draft. 
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For normal work, drafts of 50 to 400 may be used, the main factors 
governing the amount of draft to be performed being really the 
maximum weight of regular sliver or coarse slabbing which can be 
successfully produced from the available preparation machinery. 
Under working conditions, satisfactory yarn lOo’s counts has been 
spun direct from 0.25 hank sliver, that is, with a draft of 400. The 
following are perhaps the most suitable drafts to be adopted in 
actual practice : — 


Indian cotton 

A.merican cotton 
Egyptian cotton, carded 
Egyptian cotton, combed 
Sakel, combed 


Drafts up to 100 
„ 200 

„ 300 

, , 350 

,, 400 


The main advantage is, of course, the complete suppression of 
the three or four processes of speed frame. As regards the quality 
of the yarn produced by the new method, innumerable tests show 
this to be far better than that obtained in the ordinary way — a 
result which was certainly to be expected in view of the careful and 
adequate treatment to which the material is submitted during its 
transformation from sliver into yarn. 

In the first machines of this kind made by Messrs. Hartmann, 
tlie question of roller weighting for the two drafting sets became a 
serious problem owing to the complication which it entailed. The 
advent of the Casablancas* system of spring loading of rollers, 
coupled with the automatic operating levers, at once eliminated all 
former complications, and the compound draft machine as now pre- 
sented is a well-designed and extremely compact and efficient job. 
The automatic lever weighting gives very good results and allows 
for ready adjustment. Also the variation of pressure on a standard 
setting is less than S per cent. , which means that a near approach 
to perfect roller weighting has been obtained. It would be very 
difficult to find roller weighting on any of the old systems to 
approach such uniformity. Incidentally, the saving in weight by 
the adoption of this new method in a machine of normal length 
is very considerable. 

The mechanism for inserting the false twist also required careful 
consideration, and the original idea has now been developed into a 
special funnel which allows the material to be threaded through it 
with the greatest ease and simplicity. The false twist funnels are 
placed very close to the front drafting mechanism so as to deliver 
the material in the best possible way at that particular point. They 
are all mounted on a special frame provided with a traverse move- 
ment similar to that of the roving guide on an ordinary ring frame. 

The question of conversion of existing ring frames to compound 
drafting has been investigated, and experimental work and trial 
installations of this kind have already been carried out. It is 
expected that compound drafting sets for adoption to ordinary 
machines will be shortly available on the market. 
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Controlled-Draft Roving. 


A bottom roll with a concentric ring or ' tongue ” htting into 
a top roll with a concentric groo\e is the basis of a new long-draft 
bingle-process ro\ing system de\eloped by Saco-Lowell Shops, 147, 
ililk Street, Boston Ihe groove serves to fold in the selvedges 
of the sin er, thus counteracting the spreading apart and separating 
of the tbres, pre\ enting the throwing off of lint, and brushing out 
a conbiderable amount of the small leaf and seed particles which 
ordinarily are carried through the roving operations 

As a result it becomes oossible to produce direct from drawing 
slner in one operation a roving sufficiently fine to permit the 
spinning of the more usual 3 am numbers from double roving The 
product of the new svstem is said to be cleaner than that produced 
hy conventional roving methods and to be fully equal to the latter 
in all other particulars The frame itself is simple and rugged m 
construction It is said to be durable, easy to operate, and to 
require no unusual cleaning The drafting equipment can be 
applied to conventional roving frames 

The sliver, instead of being fed to the drafting rolls through the 
usual round trumpet of the traverse motion, is passed through a 
“ forming ” trumpet designed to condense the stod. into a ribbon 
of uniform density and cross-section in order that the back-rolls 
ma}" gnp it uniformly across its whole width The back rolls 
consist of a specially fluted metallic bottom roll and a similarly 
fluted metallic-shell top roll The fluting is designed to preclude all 
dippage, and this fact, in combination with the uniform flat sliver 
and very slow speed of the rolls (one-quarter to one-sixth that usual 
on slubber back rolls) is reported to give an accurate control of the 
fibres as the drafting is begun The first drafting unit is com- 
pleted by another set of similar rolls The total draft of this back 
set is equal to the total draft of an ordinary slubber 

The back rolls of the second drafting element embodv the 
tongue-and-groove combination already referred to This pair, 
known as the folding ’’ rolls, is at a lower level The difference 
in leve] permits the sliver to be folded m bv the edges of the groove 
before the cotton comes in contact with the tongue, thus giving a 
gentle and gradual folding action which is completed before the 
nip IS reached The second and final draft takes place between 
these folding rolls and the front rolls, which are of the regular 
roving tvpe with fluted bottom rolls and cork- or leather-covered 
top roll The draft in the second set of rolls is well in excess of the 
total draft of an ordinary roving frame 

On i-m cotton the total draft of the machine ranges from 10 
to 30 , and, of course, on better than i-in staple considerably higher 
draft IS practical Since the silver supply to each spmdle is 12 
to 14 lbs , piecmgs due to creeling— a common cause of bunches— 
are largelv eliminated For instance, the bobbin of an 8 x 4 
frame carries i S ozs of cotton , therefore one creeling gives 13 to 15 
doffs ^ 

“ By eliminating unnecessary handling of the sliver from process 
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GHERZI TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 

Lowenstrasse 1, ZURICH, Switzerland. 

Consulting Engineers on 
textile (Manufacturing. 

Organisation and Reorganisation of Textile 
Mills according to the methods of the 
“Gherzi System.” 

G T.D. COST AND PLANNING SYSTEM REVISION, 

. - CONSULTATIONS AND APPRAISALS - - 

Our Visit does not bind you, and will give you the opportunity to obtain 
a neutral judgment upon the babis and possibilities of your Factory. 


"GHERZI ABSOLUTE COUNT SYSTEM” 

The weight or count of cotton changes with the weather. 
The ** Gherzi Syccometer ” tcDs you how much it has changed 
and how to avoid variations in count. 

This mstrumentSis more necessary in a cotton mill than 
a Hygrometer. 
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Production 


Costs Reduced 



An actual 
example . 

Counts 19y>. 40 Hours Week Rm| Bobbins containing 3,200 yards 

Winding speed 750 yards per minute. Production per Spindle — 66} lbs 
Production per Operator (50 Spindles) — 3,325 lbs. 

Labour cost per lb. at 35/- per week — 0 126d. 

THINK IT OVER! 

UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY 


MANCHESTER 


BOSTON 


PARIS 
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to process/’ states the latest issue of the Saco-Lowell Bulletin y we 
have been able to dispense with the use of twist entirely — right up 
to the point where the roving leaves the front rolls. The advantages 
of drying an untwisted sliver are well known.” Those interested 
in this process are advised to communicate with the Saca-Lowell 
Shops, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Carding Tests. 


The Textile 'World published in its August, 1934, issue an 
article by Carl D. Brandt, of the Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, which endeavours to prove that cotton cards do not 
remove short fibre. 

The cotton used in this carding experiment was locally grown 
and gathered by ” snappmg.” It was of the Acala variety, fully 
matured and carefully ginned. The ginned sample was graded 
and stapled by three different cotton merchants. All were in 
agreement as to grade, calling it Middling Spotted. Two called 
the staple in. ; ^d one | in. This experiment covers only one 
specific set of carding conditions. 

It is inter^ting to compare the staple diagram of this com- 
mercial bale with the diagram made from a Government standard 
for {f-in. staple. It will be noted in the Government sample that 
the fibre is very uniform in length, while, on the other hand, the 
test sample slopes steeply from i J ins. down to about I in. The ideal 
diagram from the manufacturers’ point of view would be one in 
which the fibre tips formed a horizontal line parallel to the base 
line. With such a cotton, if it were obtainable, much smoother- 
running work and a more uniform product would be possible. An 
analysis of the two staple diagrams shows their composition. See 
accompanying table. 

The card has very definite functions to perform, of which the 
chief three are: (i) disentangling bunches of fibre, (2) removing 
foreign matter, and (3) forming a strand or sliver. Together with 
these, it is sometimes claimed that carding parallels the fibre and 
also removes the short staple. As to the first, any straightening 
that is done between the cylinder and flats is undone at the point of 
transfer from the cylinder to the doffer. The web as it comes from 
the doffer owes its strength to the fact that the fibres are entangled 
and not parallel; and that, too, is the condition of the fibre in the 
silver produced. ^ With regard to the second claim, the photograph 
of the staple diagrams shows to what extent short fibres are 
removed. 

The surface speed of the various card parts influences the 
quality of work done to some extent. High licker-in speeds, which 
might provide better combing action and increase the waste per- 
centage imder the mote knives, are claimed by some to produce 
we^er yarns. Also, the draft should be held within reasonable 
limits. It is generally conceded that a draft of about 100 repre- 
sents an average value. Production likewise should not be too 
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high if qualit\ woik is desiied A.n approximate limit might bt set 
at 12^ lbs per da\ 

The important factors that actiiall} determine the charactei 
and amount of waste rtmoted and the quality of woik done are the 
settings of the taiious card parts and the condition ot the suxface 
coterings While each cardei has his own ideas as to setting^-, the 
ones used during this test might be assumed to be lepresentative 
of general practice The\ are Feed plate to licker in, oio in , 
mote kni\es, oio in , licker-in to c^llnde^, 007 in , back plate, 
022- 02Q in , flats to cylinder, 010 in , front plate, 022- 0^4 in , 
doffer to c^ylinder, 007 in , and c\linder screen, i- 031. m A 
il-oz lap was run, and a 50-grain sli\er produced I he c^ linder 
speed wasi6£;rpm , and the licker-in speed, 461 r p m 

I nder the foregoing operating conditions the waste removed 
during the processing of the test lot amounted to a total of 7 2 per 
cent, made up as follows Flat strips, 7 per cent , c\ linder and 
dorter strips, 8 per cent , droppings, 2 6 per cent and sweeps and 
fi\ , I per cent — giMng a total of 7 2 per cent This total is some- 
what iiigh, but it IS due to the character of the waste that was 
rontaiued in the bale The droppings were for the most part 
heai'i particles from the boll and plant stem, and the 2 6 per cent 
ih somewhat abo\e a normal amount Also, the cylinder and doffer 
were stripped e\ery three hours, as it was found that at the end 
)f this period the web showed signs of poor work The a\erage 
weight of the waste removed pei flat ran very close to 20 grains 

An analysis of the different staple diagrams of the waste 
remo\ed dunng carding sheds some light on the type of work that 
the card does 

From the accompan\ing table it will be seen that neither the 
‘‘flat strips’* nor the “c\ linder and doffer strips” contained 
am appreciabh greater proportion of fibre under ^ m than did the 
original sample Therefore there was little apparent selection and 
remo\al of short flbre The staple contained in the “ droppings ” 
were all under \ m , but the amount of fibre in this waste was not 
^erv great One fact quite noticeable is that in the waste removed 
there was more \er\ short fibre than w as present in tht cotton being 
processed There can be but one explanation foi this and that is 
that the carding process itselt was iniunous to the staple to some 
extent Thi*^ is eMdent, as a staple diagram of the stock after 
carding showed iulh as much short staple as before carding in 
spite of the fact that a great deal had been remo^ed as waste 

\X-\L\SES OF STXPLE DIXGRXMS 



Go\ 

Xo 1 
stock 
being 

No 2 
Flat 

No 3 

Ct linder 
and 
Dotfer 

No 4 

Staple length 

Standard 

Processed 

Strips 

Stiips 

Droppings 


ler cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

1 ei cent 

1 m 

0 

37 

22 

32 

■ 

J to 1 m 

ss 

26 

32 

35 

■ 

J to J in 

11 

26 

10 

10 

... 

1 lu 

1 

11 

lb 

U 

100 


— — 

— 






lUO 

iOU 

100 

100 

KlO 
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STUBBS 


SPECIALISTS 
I\ DESIGN 


PROCESSES 


PATENT 
QUICK TRAVERSE 
DOUBLER WINDER 

The sp ed f winding diums and 
ti averse lods can be independent v 
changed without alteiation to the 
diivin^ pulley 

Vaiious {oimb of Cieels ind Tens on 
Arrangements aie supplied ac 
cordin^ to requirements 
An Improved Stop Motion im 
mediateh opuates when the thicad 
bleaks oi teiminates 
Movable Biakcs automat cally take 
the ^hiead out of the lec piocatiiiM 
guide when a stoppage of the spool 
occui s 



JOSEPH STUBBS LTD. 


MILL STREET WORKS 
ANOOAT8, MANCHESTER 



Another 



Speciality 


“SPEAR” LAPPET presents a minimum 

suifacc foi the gatbciing of fly and fluff as its size is 
approximately one sixth less than ordinary lappets 

The two spears m the Thread Guide set at a suitable distance 
from that part of the eye contacted by the yam clear any 
slubs 01 impuiities coming from the creel 


The Spears 
in the 

Thread Guide 
clear the yam of slubs 
and other impuiities 


COOK & CO., Manchester, Ltd., 

18, EXCHANGE 8T., MANCHESTER. 
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C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, Enjland 

Td Addre$$ MES.GLESDEN Tdephone BLAckfriais 0480 

^VCHESTER Cablet A B C 8th Edition and Bentley's 


BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
PICKERS ROLLER CLOTH LACES, Etc. 

— 

Propnetors of the well-knoTra Registered Brands: — 



ESTABLISHED 1789. 

Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Joh. Jacob Rieter & Co., Limited, 

Switzerland. 
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COTTON FIBRE RECLAIMED. 


Despite the high efficiency which cotton blowing room 
machinery has attained during recent years impuiities, com- 
prising sand, dirt, particle^ of seed, leaf, etc , are passed through 
the opener and scutcher to the cards and m some cases are present 
in the span 3 arn 

In the various stages of opening cotton, the bulk of the above 
impurities are ejected, but it is generally recognized bv spinners 
that in Older to obtain a sufficiently clean cotton a comparatively 
high percentage of good fibre is sacrificed This good fibre is 
passed through the dirt bar openings with the impurities A new 
apparatus which has lust now been brought out reclaims this good 
fibre and returns it to the cotton conveying pipe, which supplies 
the opener 

The apparatus has been evolved by close collaboration between 
the patentees, Messrs Wild and Quinn, and the sole makers 
Messrs Brooks & Doxey Ltd 

Bnefly, the apparatus consists of a travelling belt running in a 
defined position under the opener bars, to convey the droppings to 
a pair of feed rollers 

These rollers deposit the waste into the path of a cylinder 
covered with saw-tooth wire which, workmg in conjunction with 
a mote knife, treat the droppings in detail and separate the good 
fibre from the trash The latter drops into a suitable receptacle 
below the cylinder and the good fibres are taken back into the 
flow of clean cotton in the conveying pipe by means of a mouth- 
piece 

The outside view of the apparatus illustrates the reclaimer 
attached to Messrs Brooks & Doxey' s well-known patent opener 
cleaner, it can, however, be applied to any make of opener The 
makers will be pleased to demonstrate the ^ciency of the reclaimer 
to interested parties, preferablj bv using waste from clients’ own 
machines 


SPINNING TESTS ON PIMA-SAKEL. 


The International Cotton Fedeiation received, some time ago, 
a sample of a new vanety of cotton from the U S Department of 
Agnculture, with a request that the varous affihated associations 
should examine the cotton and express an opinion on its spinning 
value The Shirley Institute kindly consented to undertake a 
spinnmg test on a lolb sample, and the result of the test is 
given overleaf 

This new vanety is a cross between American Puma and 
Sakel, and is grown under imgation m Arizona Only 
170 acres of this cotton were grown last year, but it is hoped to 
cultivate at least i ,000 acres of this new growdx this season 




THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 
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EFFECT OF WARP TENSION ON RAYON FABRICS. 


The German edition of the MeUimtd T cxtilberichte No, lo con- 
tains an article by Friedrich Kohler, Dipl. Eng., in which he 
states that more attention must be paid to the tension of the warp, 
in order to produce rayon fabrics as free from faults as possible. 
Too high tension leads to more thread breakage, while if the tension 
be too low the result will be that the harness does not work quietly 
and the filling will cause trouble. In order to keep a check upon 
the uniformity of the warp tension and always to be in a position to 
say what the tension is, the author recoiamends a simple measuring 
instrument, which he describes 


NEW COTTON PICKER. 


According to an American contemporary, still another cotton- 
picking machine has been patented in U.S.A. The new machine, 
it is claimed, can pick lOO acres an hour and do the work of lOO 
labourers. This machine is the invention of J. and M. Rust, of 
Memphis. 

Since the Civil War many inventions for picking cotton have 
been patented, but they have not been a complete success. More 
than 700 patent applications on cotton-picking devices are on fide 
in Washington. 

The Rust Brothers’ machine has a rapidly rotatii^ smooth steel 
spmdle that is moistened as it enters the open boll. The moistened 
spindle has no hooks or claws ; it twists the cotton out of the bolls. 

John Rust stated he obtained the idea for their picker while 
watching an old negro woman spin a thread of cotton on a 
plantation spinning-wheel. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 



The present tabulation is the FINAL result ol the Census of Cotton 
Consumption in the Cotton Spinning Mills of the World for the year ended 
31st Juh, 1934:, and of Cotton ^IiU Stocks on that date. It should be borne in 
mind that the hguies publishediherewith relate to raw cotton only, and do not 
contain Enters or ^^aste cotton of any kind whatsoever. 

We regret tu state that no returns have been received from Russia since July, 
1930, in spite of our endeavours to re-establish connection with the Russian 
authoiilies by various means. Rough estimates for this country have had to be 
mode Ir'^m trad^ ‘-ourcet?, and ure included in the present tabulation. 

The total World’s Cotton Mill Consumption for the YEAR 
ended 31st Julj, 1934, compared with that of the previous year, is as 
foIlr>\\s ; — 


Increase or Decrease 

31&t July 31st July over previous 

1934 1933 year 


VvdiAQ ‘KoIaC 

American Cotton . . 13,535.000 li, 170, 000 - 636,000 

East Indian Cotton . . 4,772,000 4,220,000 + 652,000 

Egyptian Cotton . . 1,108,000 934,000 + 174,000 

Sundries 5,697,000 6,028,000 669,000 


All kinds of Cotton .. 25,112,000 ' 24,352,000 -f 760,000 


The total World’s Cotton Mill Stocks on 31st July, 1934, according 
to Continental distribution, were as follows : — 


American Cotton: 


Europe 
Asia . . 
America 


679.000 bales against 783,000 bales <wi 31st July, 1933. 

373.000 „ . 407,000 „ „ „ 

1,244.000 , „ 1,351,000 „ „ „ 


The total World’s Mill Stocks of American Cotton on 3Ist July, 1934, were 
2,307,000 bales, as against 2,568,000 bales in the year J 933, and 2,64^000 in 1932. 


East Indian Cotton: 

Europe . . 363,000 bales against 259,000 bales on 31st July, 1033. 

Asia .. 1.282,000 „ „ 1,259,000 „ „ „ „ 

Altogether the World’s Mill Stocks of East Indian Cotton were 1,666,000 bales 
agrtinst 1,627.000 twelve months ago, and 1,031,000 two years ago. 


Egyptian Cotton 


Europe 
Asia .. 
America 


204,000 bales against 184,000 bales on 31st July, 1933. 

37.000 „ , 29,000 ^ „ 

27.000 „ . 18,000 ! : ! ! 


**^1®*®®*“ Egyptian Cotton were 272,000 bales against 
•:35 OOO bales twelve months ago, and 238,000 two years ago. 
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Sundry Cottons: 

Europe . . 543,000 bales against 303,000 bales on July SUt, 1933. 

Asia . . . . 363,000 « „ 283.000 „ n h u 

America . . 126,000 „ „ 87,000 » » » 

The Total World *8 Mill Stocks of all kinds of cotton on July 3l&t, 1934, 
Tiere 3,337,000 bales against 6,050,000 bales on July 31st, 1933, and 4,402,000 
two years ago. 

The World’s Total Spindles on July 31st, 1934, showed 136,878,000 as 
against 167,718,000 in Jan. last, and 167,756,000 twelve months ago. The 
World’s Consumption per thousand spindles shows an increase from 79*47 
bales in Jan., 1934, to 80*18 bales in Juty, 1934. 

N. S. PEARi-E, 

• G 'neral Secretary. 


SHORT-TIME TABLE 

The spindle-hours stopped by the mills reporting, when worked out over the 
whole industry of each country, indicate the following stoppages in weeks of 
48 hours, for the industries in the countries tabulated below : — 






Half-year ending 





July 31st, 

Jan. 31st, 





]&34 

1934 

Great Britain . . 




. . 8- 14* 

7*38* 

Germany 




. . None, on the average 1 • 36 

France 




.. 6*991. 

6*21 

Italy 




.. 7*70 

6*37 

Cfecho-Slovakia 




.. 9*21) 

12*13 

Belgium 




.. 7*36 

9*09 

Poland . . 




.. 0*45 

1*06 

Switzerland 




.. 3*48 

4*06 

HoUand 




.. 4*85 

6*09 

Austria . . 




.. 6*66 

6*66 

Sweden . . 




.. 0*61 

1*39 

Portugal 




— 

0*08 

Finland . . 




. . None 

1*02 

Hungary 

Denmark 




.. 2-93 

0*33 

z 

Norway . , 




.. 3*41 

1*91 

Japan . . 




.. 9*61t 

9*72t 

8*71*' 

Cmna 




.. 10*73*» 

Canada . . 




.. 1*94 

6*63 

Mexico . . 




.. 1*40 

2-88 

Brazil . . 




.. 2*01 

2*64 

Yugo Slavia 




.. 0*66 

— 


U S.A In July, 1934, 24,418,000 spindles were active out of a total of 30,938,000, 
as compared with 26,663,000 active last January 

^ The stoppage of the American Section amounted to 9*96 (9 ‘63} weeks, 
and that ol the Egyptian Section to 6*81 {4 ‘16) weeks of 48 hour§. There 
were 63 \71) firms with 3,776,343 {4,217,612} spindles in the American Section 
completely stopped during the period under review. In the Egyptian Section 
7 (III firms with 620,644 (818,812) spindles were completely stopped during 
the six months. Finns with 114,972 (187,624) spindles have closed down 
indefinitely during the period under review. 

t This figure represents working weeks of 48 hours. The general working 
week in Japan is 320 hours. Calculated in Japanese working weeks the stoppage 
is equal to 3-86 (3*39) weeks for the last six months under review, 

** The working week in China is 132 hours. Calculated in Chinese working 
weeks the stoppage is equal to 3*90 (3 • IT) weeks for the period under review. 

t France : 1,041,890 spindles have been completely stopped during the past 
six months 

(Figures in brackets and in italic refer to previous six montlis.) 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON- 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners’ 

i i IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES ~1 


(regardless of weight) 



1 


AMERICAN 



EAST 

INDIAN 



COUNTRIES 


Half-jraar ending 



Half-year endinf 




July 31 
1934 

Jan 81 

1984 

• 

Julv 81 
1988 

V 

July 81 
1934 

Jan. 81 
1934 

V 


(J 

(* 

* Exxrope: — 

Great Britain 

690 

771 

736 

733 

126 

109 

70 

58 

France 

346 

403 

398 

263 

92 

102 

88 

62 

(3 

1 Gesmany .. 

513 

543 

490 

426 

103 

87 

45 

48 


Rnssiaf .. 

26 

35 

30 

— 

10 

23 

20 

26 


Italy ' .. 

305 

331 

358 

300 

71 

77 

67 

50 


Czecho-Slovakia .. 

114 

103 

102 

127 

17 

14 

9 

11 


1 Belduxn . . 

1 Spain 

68 

80 

81 

68 

39 

45 

39 

35 


118 

170 

144 

160 

34 

26 

23 

21 

(9 

) Poland 

106 

121 

112 

87 

11 

12 

1 

4 

m 

Switzerland 

22 

26 

25 

21 

6 

6 

HI 



Holland . . 

62 

63 

62 

55 

18 

17 

Hu 


U2 

Austria 

42 

45 

31 

40 

7 

8 

Ha 


hs 

Sweden .. 

69 

57 

47 

51 

1 

— 

— 

1 


► Portugal 

21 

28 

24 

23 


— 

1 

— 


1 Finland .. 

23 

21 

14 

15 

— 


— 



1 Hungary 

28 

34 

36 

15 

5 

4 

1 

2 

izr 

1 ♦Yugp Slavia 

20 

— 

— 

— 

11 

— 



« 

1 Denmark .. 

16 

17 

15 

11 

— 

— 



{ 19 } Norway .. 

5 

6 

5 

5 

— 

— 

H 

■ 


Europe Total . . 

2.683 1 

2,854 

2.709 

2.400 

549 

529 

373 

329 

[1 

Asia: 

1 India 

14 

26 

46 

121 

1 

1,123 

1,106 


1,121 


) Japan 

900 1 

1 881 

873 

938 

619 

605 


398 


) China 

176 1 

1 241 

291 

451 

88 

1 

97 


111 


Asia Total 

1,090 , 

I 1,148 

1,210 

1,505 

1,830 

1,808 



(i 

America: 

) U.S.A 

2,707 

2,847 

8,254 

2.179 

9 

5 

5 

9 


} Canada . . 

109 

110 

89 

84 

— 

— 

— 


It 

Mexico .. 

3 

16 

17 


— 

— . 





W Brazil 

— 

— 

— 



— 




America Total .. 

2,819 

2.973 

3,360 

2,263 

9| 

5 




Other Countries 

21 

47 

44 

34 

15 

27 




1 HALF-YEAR'S 

1 TOTAL 

6,513 

1 

7,022 

7.323 

6,202 

2,403 

2,369 

2,161 

1,976 


tKoxFtnnifEoinBtiitia. Figuret for thto country are estimated 
* Formeity Ixududed In Otber Ootmtiics. 
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SUMPTION for the Half-year ending Slst July, 1934, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of wei^t) 


EGYPTIAN 


SUNDRIES 


TOTAL 

Half-year ending 


Half-year ending 

JnJyai 

1982 

Half-year endbg 

Mir 31 Jaa.81 
1334 1384 


JoIvSI 

\m 

Jan SI 
1084 

'■a.” 

July 81 
1082 

July 31 
mA 

Jan 81 
1084 

July 81 
1088 

July 81 
1032 

177 ISO 

67 62 

83 63 

40 37 

16 14 

3 2 

23 26 

16 10 

19 16 

6 5 

2 2 

2 2 

1 1 

6 2 

1 - 

168 

58 

69 

34 

9 

3 

20 

10 

16 

1 

1 

3 

149 

44 

50 

36 

32 

11 

2 

25 

8 

16 

3 

1 

2 

10 

206 

38 

78 

1,032 

5 

9 

24 

6 

2 

2 

15 

4 

16 

1 

1 

1 

203 

34 

54 

760 

8 

7 

18 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 

6 

2 

1 

205 

28 

39 

760 

7 

6 

18 

5 

5 

1 

3 

3 

7 

3 

23*) 

27 

49 

740 

15 

10 

22 

11 

4 

5 

9 

1 

2 

1,198 

533 

777 

1,067 

421 

166 

134 

181 

134 

48 

95 

69 

62 

39 

24 

39 

33 

17 

5 

1,272 

601 

747 

818 

463 

138 

145 

225 

145 

48 

84 

62 

59 

35 

22 

42 

18 

6 

1,168 

672 

633 

800 

456 

126 

141 

192 

128 

45 

76 

42 

48 

34 

15 
40 

16 

6 

1,174 

396 
573 
800 

397 
159 
127 
217 
102 

42 

69 

62 

53 

34 

15 

28 

12 

5 

s 

1^ 

F 

w 

110) 

12 

12 

(M) 

HQ 

377 

1 

388 

1,440 

1,106 

1,078 

1,138 

6,022 

4,920 

4,537 

4,255 


23 19 

30 28 

9 10 

14 

28 

7 

37 

26 

3 

1 

107 

68 

842 

89 
53 1 
856 1 

88 

1 16 
476 

1,266 

1,670 

1,193 

1,268 

1,582 

1,190 

1,263 

1,612 

1,252 

1,367 

1,373 

1,041 

!il 

(J) 

62 67 

49 

Ll 

1,137 

1,017 

998 

1 380 

4,119 

4,030 

4,027 

3,781 


32 37 

6 5 

1 1 

31 

2 

1 

1 27 

1 3 

1 

15 

94 

280 

18 

80 

252 

19 

70 

224 

11 

69 

223 

2,763 

114 

98 

280 

2,907 

115 

97 

252 

3,309 

91 

88 

224 

2,226 

87 

59 

223 

1 

38 43 

34 

I 

1 30 

389 

350 

,1 

313 

293 



3,712 

2,595 


14 13 

12 9 



I 

125 110 

182 

213 

194 

161 


664 1 644 

472 

493 

3,098 

2,599 

2,514 

2,121 

12,678 

12,534 

12,470 

10,792 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOOLS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 






AMERICAN 



EAST INDIAN 



COLMEIES 





- 




- 





Half \ear ending 



Half-year ending 





July 31 
1934 

Tan 81 
1934 

July 81 
1988 

JuH 81 
1982 

July 31 
1934 

Jan 81 
1934 

V 



Europe . 









1 

{•'1 

Great Bntam 


36 

64 

73 

63 

66 

23 

34 

12 

(2) 

]^ance 


104 

147 

145 

132 

105 

09 

89 

36 




120 

175 

176 

129 

49 

46 

23 

33 , 


Russiaf . • 


6 

10 

5 

— 

4 

5 

5 

5 

(«) 

Italy 


1(0 

192 

155 

149 

55 

37 

39 

19 

(fi) 

Czecho-Slovakia 


40 

44 

37 

34 

8 

7 

8 

3 

(?) 

Belgium . . 


32 

38 

39 

43 

39 

35 

33 

25 

(«) 

Spain 


17 

19 

31 

22 

5 

5 

5 

3 

(f) 

Poland 


12 

14 

11 

14 

4 

4 

1 

1 

{10) 

Switzerland 


20 

23 

22 

17 

10 

7 

7 

3 

(ID 

Holland . 


42 

46 

37 

41 

1() 

12 

14 

“ 1 

{12) 

Austria . . 


15 

16 

11 

14 

3 

2 

1 

1 ' 


Sweden , . 


20 

28 

20 

18 



— 

— 

— 

(lij 

Portugal . . 






— 

— 

— 

— 

tl/fj 

Finland . . 






— 

— 

— 

— 

\l6) 

Hungary . 






3 

1 

— 

1 

Im 

*Yugo Slavia 



— 



6 

— , 

— 

— 1 

tis) 

Denmark . 



6 



— 

— 

— 

... 

ll9) 

Norway . 


■ 




— 


— 

— 

Europe Total 

b79 

837 

783 

095 

363 

253 

259 

153 1 

« Asu 









1 

(i) 

India 

, , 

13 

19 

31 

102 

935 

1 801 

891 

692 1 

8 & :: 

. . 

30b 

281 

278 

370 

296 

1 113 

324 

134 

• * 

54 

61 

98 

134 

31 

1 25 

44 

341 


Asia Total 

•• 




626 

1 282 

, m 1 

1,259 

1 

860 1 


America 







1 


1 


U.SA. .. 

, , 

1,17-) 

1,553 

1,299 

1,164 

9 

1 7 

6 

15 

Canada . . 

, , 


98 

41 

49 



1 




k 

Mexico . . 




6 

11 

— 





— 


(*) 

Brazil 

• • 


— 



— 

i 




Amenca Total 


1244 

1,656 

1,361 

1,213 

9 

7 

6 

1 

16 

Other Countries 

11 

19 

17 

9 

1 

11 

3 

3 


HALF-YEAR’S 



■ 








TOTAL 


2,307 

2,873 

2,658 

2,543 

1,656 

1210 

1,627 

1 

1,031 

1 


t No xetorns from Kussia Figures tor tins country are rough estimates 
• Formerly included m Other Countries. 
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on 31st July, 1934, with previous figures tor 
made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 



EGYPTIAN 



SUNDRIES 



TOTAL 



Half-year ending 



Half-year ending 



Ha’f-year e iding 



Uy31 Jan 31 
1334 1 1934 

JulvSlIJulySl 
1988 1 1982 

duly 31 
1934 

Jan 31 
1984 

July 81 
1933 

Julj SI 
1932 

July 31 
1934 

Jan 31 
1034 

July 31 
1988 

July 31 
1982 


64 

64 

46 

37 

62 

65 

67 

50 

23S 

216 


162 

(i) 

88 

35 

32 


45 

26 

21 

16 

292 

277 

287 

214 

(«) 

24 

23 

51 


24 

21 

14 

13 

217 

265 

264 

18S 

(3) 

— 

- 

— 


362 

180 

175 

200 

369 

195 

185 

215 

«) 

37 

26 

19 

29 

b 

4 

7 

7 

26(1 

259 


HI 


7 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

5S 

61 

53 

42 

(«) 

2 

2 

1 

4 

19 

12 

9 

16 

92 

87 

82 

88 

(n 

7 

10 

9 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 

31 

35 

46 

35 

[S) 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

— 

21 

20 

16 

18 

9) 

15 

14 

13 

13 

2 

1 

1 

2 

47 

43 

43 

35 


— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

4 

1 

3 

6> 

62 

52 

56 

l(W) 

,(») 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

23 

23 

16 

17 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

32 

29 

21 

19 

'(M| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

9 

11 

9 

7 

m 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


4 

3 

3 

4 

(M) 

1 

1 

1 

) 

1 

— 

— 

— 

9 

6 

4 

9 

Ufl) 

■ ■ - 


B 

B 


1 

I 

1 

14 

3 

7 

5 

6 


— 

— 

B 

B 

— 

— 

— 


3 

3 

3 

2 

m 

201 

188 

184 

165 

543 

326 

303 

1 314 

1 

l,7sy 

1,604 

1,529 

1,327 


13 

10 

9 

19 


37 

47 

^ 59 


8C7 

978 

872 


20 

15 

17 

17 

31 

37 

28 

9 

653 

446 

647 

530 

111 

4 

3 

3 

3 

272 

330 

208 , 

1 164 

3bl 

425 

353 

355 

I 

Qj 



fm\ 



283 

232 

2,055 

1,738 

1,978 

1,757 



19 

17 

21 

14 

16 

22 

12 

1,221 

1,501 

1,344 

1,212 



a 

1 

2 



■a 

— 

— 

71 

101 

42 

51 


1 


— 

il 


16 1 

24 

49 

71 

27 

24 

(«> 

1 


1 


bl 

i 

49 1 

1 

34 

64 

59 

49 

34 

w 

27 

23 

18 

23 

125 

139 

”1 

70 

l,40.-> 

1 

1,825 

1,462 

1,321 


4 

5 

4 ^ 

1 

72 

66 

67l 

44 

88 

101 

81 

57 


372 

244 

236 1 

228 

1,103 

941 

1 

730 

660 

5 337 

5,268 

5.030 

4.462 

_ 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years 31st July, 1934, and 3l8t January 

the International 




Total Estiiiatbd Number of 




Spinning Spindles 


_ 


COUNTRIES 

Half-yetr ended 

Half-year ended 


1 

1 

July 81, 1934 

Jan. 31, 1984 

July 81, 1984 

Jan 81, 1984 


Europe . 






Great Britain 

45,893 

47 952 

34,108 

36,059 

h 

France.. 

10,170 

10.170 

2,657 

2,657 

a 

Germany 

10,109 

9 935 

3,263 

3,226 

u 

Russiaf 

9,800 

9J00 

2.187 

2,187 

(5 

Italy 

5,493 

5.378 

570 

570 

{6 

) Czecho-Slovakia 

3,627 

3 668 

1,644 

1,573 

S' 

) Belgium 

2,106 

2 094 

344 

330 

is 

) Spain 

2,070 

2 070 

431 

431 

19) 

Poland 

1,696 

l.bl9 

475 

304 

(U 

) Switzerland .. 

1,295 

1,296 

455 

475 

ill 

Holland 

1,236 

1228 

273 

271 

(« 

) Austria 

774 

757 

282 

232 

(n 

I) Sweden 

002 

595 

48 

49 


E) Portugal 

432 

461 

137 

137 

iii 

f) Finland 

271 

270 

46 

46 

(« 

1) Hungary 

283 

274 

44 

44 

li 

3 1 tYugo Slavia . 

138 

— 

51 

— 

Vi 

n Denmark 

100 

100 


— 

(Ji 

)) Norway 

48 

68 

10 

10 


Total 

96,183 

97,316 

46,825 

48,720 


Asia : 





( 

2) India 

9,672 

9,572 

757 

737 


n Japan 

9,115 

8,641 

36 

35 

< 

China 

4,680 

4 640 


’ 

1 

1 

Total 

23,367 

22 863 

792 

1 792 

1 

America : 




1 


X 1 U.S.A.* 

30,938 

30,968 

350 

1 1,166 


z\ Canada 

1,187 

1,209 

99 

107 


2 1 Mexico 

862 

832 

7 

7 



Brazil .. 

2,702 

2,698 

0 

6 


Total 

35,689 

36 707 

661 

1 1,285 


i Other Countnes 

1,639 

1843 

289 

334 


1 Grand Total 

1 

156,878 

167.718 

48,567 

51,131 

- 

L.. . 

_ 








* U,S^-"The divisun between mule and nng and the number of spindles on Egyptian is only approximate. 


t No xetum received from Russia. Figures for this country are rough estimates only 
X Fonneiiy included m Other Coxmtnes. 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half- 
1934, on basis of returns made to 
Cotton Federation. 


Ring Spindles 

Spindles Spinning 
Egyptian Cotton 

Spindles in Course 

OP Erection 


Half-year ended 

Half* 3 rear ended 

Half-year ended 


July 81, 1984 

Jan. 81, 1984 

July 81, 1984 j 

Jan 81, 1984 

July 81, 1984 1 Jan. 31, 1984 ] 

11,785 

11,893 

16,554 

16,841 

1 

2b 

1 

37 1 

(^) 

7,613 

7,613 

1,602 

2,339 

24 

1 1 

(« 

6,846 

6,710 

1,463 

1,191 

51 


w 

7,613 

7,013 


1 * 


9 1 

w 

4,923 

, 4,808 

660 

660 

— 

— 1 

w 

2,083 

1 2,096 

616 

473 

1 

— 


1,762 

1,744 

38 

29 

1 

— 1 

W 

1,639 

, 1,639 

207 

207 

— 

— 

(«) 

1,221 

1 1,316 

316 

303 

8 


(9) 

840 

821 

645 

562 

4 



963 

1 967 

2 

1 

_ 1 

9 1 

(W) 

492 

' 626 

107 

74 

— 

— 

(■**) 

554 

1 646 

23 

24 

3 

2 

{IS) 

31o 

314 

36 

31 

— 

2 1 

(M) 

225 

224 

18 

18 

1 

7 , 

IIS) 

239 

230 

47 

21 

— 

20 

W) 

107 

— 

6 

— 

5 

1 

mm 

100 

1 100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

w 

38 

’ 48 

— 

— 

— 

- 

(19) 

49.358 

1 48,i>9i) 

22,321 

22,764 

124 

143 


8,615 

1 

, 8,815 

324 

347 

51 

61 

(•0 

9,080 

8,606 

773 

618 

150 


(9) 

4,680 

' 4,640 

. . - .J 


-.-I 


(*) 

22,575 

^ 22,061 

1,097 ' 

965 

201 

211 


30,388 

29,802 




y 


1,088 


78 

78 

— 

3 

(«j 

856 

1 825 

8 

7 

— 

— 

(3 

2,697 

1 2,693 




11 


35,028 

34,422 

1,086 

1,086 

- 1 ' 

1,350 

1,509 

-< - 

217 

167 

10 1 

20 

1 

108,311 

106,587 

24,721 

1 24,971 

335 ' 

388 

1 















I06 IiMI JbKlMAHUl^AJU 

TOTAL WORLD. 



Total 

ESTIMATED MILL STOCKS~In thoosaads 

Per 1,000 

Dfttc 

Estimated 
Number of 
Spuming 


of ACTUAL BALES (000’s omiHed) 
“INVISIBLE" SUPPLY 

Spindle^ 
Tutaf, aU Idaas 
of Cotton 


Spindles 

- — — 



- — 




existing in 
world 

AMBRICAM 

FAST 

INDIAN 

EGYPTIAN 

SUNDRIBS 

TOTAL 

Baleo 

Feb. 1,1984> 

167,718,000 

2,873 

1,210 

244 

941 

6,268’ 

33“3? ■ 

„ 1983 

158,984,000 

2,699 

832 

208 

803 

4,642 

28*67 

« 1982 

162,070,000 

2,775 

984 

212 

637 

4,608 

28*43 

. 1981 

163,671,000 

2,427 

1,212 

202 

746 

! 4,686 

28*04 

n 1980 

166,143,000 

2,742 

1,173 

224 

792 

4,931 

29*86 

« 1929 

166,104,000 

2,968 

1,216 

182 

938 

6,294 

32*06 

« 1928 

164,979,000 

2,867 

969 

183 

863 

4,882 

29*69 

. 192? 

164,616.000 

2,982 

829 

173 

771 

4,766 

28*88 

n 1928 

162,972,000 

2,862 

915 

200 

671 

4,648 

28*62 

» 1925 

169,904,000 

2,369 

738 

197 

656 

3,969 

24*76 

Mar. 1, 1913 

142,186,000 

3,448 

716 

279 

973 

6,416 

38*00 

Ana. 1,1934 

166.878.000 

2,307 

1,666“ 

272 

1,103 

5.33~7 

34*02 

„ 1933 

167,766.000 

2,558 

1,627 

235 

730 

6,050 

32*01 

» 1932 

161,002,000 

2,543 

1,031 

228 

66C 

4,462 

27*71 

. 1931 

162,278,000 

1,871 

1,565 

217 

660 

4,313 

26*58 

. 1980 

164,108.000 

1,985 

1,667 

237 

609 

4,498 

27*41 

n 1929 

164,211,000 

2,129 

1,761 

228 

746 

1 4,863 

29*61 

» 1928 

166,103,000 

2,112 

1,728 

170 

777 

1 4,787 

28*99 

^ 1927 

164,697,000 

3,056 

1,616 

210 

626 

1 6,407 

32*86 

n 1926 

163,723,000 

1,969 

1,589 

201 

739 

1 4,498 

27*47 

Sept. 1,1918 

143,449,000 

1,665 

1,406 

273 

744 

1 4,077 

28*42 


ESTIMATED COTTON MILL CONSUMPTION— la thousands 
of ACTUAL BALES (OOO’s omitted) 


Balf’^ear ending 

Jlllr81,1984 166.878,000 
Jsil.81,19a4 157,718,000 

6613\!? 240S\g 664\§ 3098\^ Il2678\ 2 

7022/5 2369/55 644/5) 2699/§ 12634/§ 

80-18‘\S 

79-47 /^ 

July 81, 1988 167,755.000 
Isa. 81, 1938 168.984,000 

7323\g 2161\§ 472'1.« 2614'! « 12470\| 

6847/S mSJ^i 462/S 2614/§U882/| 

79-04'l? 

74-74/5 

July 81, 1982 161,002,000 
Ian. 81, 1982 162,070,000 

6202\a 1976\S| 493 212l\§ 10792\g 
6117/S 2812/% 487/S 2114/% 11680/ »» 

67-0S\w 

71-14/^ 

July 81, 1981 162,278,000 
Jsb.81,1981 163,571,000 

SeSO/g 2850\g 469\« 2S86\ glllS24\| 

6278/1 3013/§ 394 /S 2479 /% 11164/ g 

69-761 S 

68 -26/3 

July 81, 1980 164,108,000 
lBa.>81,1980 166,143,000 

6940\S 3102''l ^ 436\ 2630'\ § 12007\ § 

7088/1 2985 J§ 602 /S 2632/5 il8202/§ 

78- 161® 

79- 94/3 

July 81, 1929 164,211,000 

jBa.81,1929 165,104,000 

1 

7463\g 2604''\ JO 492\« 2456'\ » 13014\% 
7613/1 2874/5 467/S 2184/% 12868/| 

79-261 5 
77-94/5 

July 81, 1928 165,103,000 
Jan. 81, 1988 164,979,000 

718ns 2220\g 467\®' 2686\3 12663\% 

8226/§ 2303/% 489/S 1969/%,12987/| 

76-081S 

78-72/| 

Iidy81,1987 
Jut. U, 1927 

164.697.000 

164.616.000 

8367\%i 2378\§ m\«> 217n g|l3412\5 

7423/§l 2818/5 487/S' 2001/5 12729/| 

81-481? 

77-32/S 

Tear lading 
A«c. Sly 1918 

143,449JHK> 14630 ' 3977 ' 946 3447 23000 I 

1 

160*34 

















SPECIFICATION OF PART OF THE COTTON RETURNED AS “ SUNDRIES*' (IN ACTUAL BALES) 

Six Months ending July Slst, 1934, based on Actual Returns. 
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1 COTTON MILL tl 

1 




Japan’s Cotton Industry. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A THIRD JOURNEY. 


Mr. Arno S. Pearse, for 25 years General Secretary of the International 
Cotiofi Federation^ whose main activity is now Adviser to ike Missr Cotton 
Export Company, Alexandria^ still acts as Expert Adviser to the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation, He has recently addressed the cotton 
industrialists of England ^ Germany j France^ Czecho^SlovaMa, Switzerland j 
Italy j Belgium and Holland on the stibiect of ike Japanese Cotton Industry, 
We give below the main joints of his address delivered in England^ as 
many members have asked for the 'publication of this Lecture^ The other 
lectures were on the same lines j but in German and French, The opinions 
expressed by Mr, Pearse in this lecture represent his own personal views. 


T he foremost place among all the industries of Japan is 
occupied b}' the cotton industry. There aure now in Japan 
8 .i 73»994 ^indies, 35.320 mule bpincdes, and 853,016 
doubling spindles. There axe affiliated with the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association p8 per cent, of all the spinning mills, but there 
are many weaving mills outside this organization; 81,552 looms 
are associated with it, but probably b^ as many again exist, 
trequently in small factories. 

Five years ago the writer published a book, entitled "The 
Cotton Industry of Japan and China,” in which the rapid develop- 
ment was traced, and a forecast of the future expansion attempted. 
Japan is now the second largest consumer of cotton, owing to its 
double shift and the fact that the average number o£ counts spun 
is still low, about 22’s, but Japan last year became tibe largest 
exporter of cotton goods, and this is an event of outstanding 
importance 

Japan is, from an industrial pointj the most hated country 
throughout me world. The reason is simply that Japan produces 
cheaper than any other country and the difference m price is so 
marked (from 25 per cent to 50 per cent.) that the European cotton 
industrialist has, in many cases, given up hope of overcoming it. 






no 


COFTOX MILL XOFES 


\\r Vkill endea\our to examine the causes oi Japan*s low cost ot 
production. Perhaps it may be feasible to iniiociucc some of llieir 
methods in Europe. What'will be said in regard to cotton applies 
en more so to rayon, where the ra'w matei lal is within the country, 
and in a few } ears Japan’s wool industiy is likeh to see a sinnlar 
developnienl. 

First and foremost, we must mention tlie factor o[ the yen- 
devaluation; this is probably equivalent to a SO per cent, reduction 
ofwagesandalloverhcadchargeb. Overhead cliarges in Japan repre- 
sented in normal times about 30 to 35 per cent. Consequently the 
yen-devaluation accounts for 15 per cent, to 18 per cent, in the 
lower cost of an article, as compared with the prc-defiation period. 
To-day, the jen bu^^s as much m Japan as it did before deflation. 
This IS a remarkable fact. Rice, which is to the extent of 80 per 
CLiit. the staple food of all Japanese, is slightly lower in price 
Japan has a gold cover of about 46 per cent, of her currency, she 
can therefore ^allow herself the othenvise dangerous weapon of 
devaluation. To all appearances her budget does not balance, but 
we do not know how Japan’s invisible receipts are accounted for. 
'lourist, are again coming m \ery large numbers to Japan and 
lea\e Kage sums in the country. Jaj)an is one of the very few' 
countries wrhere real artistic goods of superior quality are inaHc by 
able craftsmen, and few tourists leave japan without having made 
important purchases. Her shipping grows steadily ever}’’ year ; 
she has also an income from insurances and from her considerable 
investments in China and other countries J apan has no war debts. 

i he yen devaluation is probably only a temporar} measure, and 
will continue as long as other industriarcompetmg countries remain 
off the ^old standard. 

In Europe one generally attributes the lower cost of production 
to the lower w'age. It is w’ell to remember that wages in Japan, 
according to a French authonty who has lived in the country for 
40 years, have advanced in tliai period 16-fold. Which country 
m Europe can show a similar increase ? Undoubtedly wages will 
move iipw’ards, but only slowly. The Japanese w'orker will never 
have the same standard of living as in England. It would kill him 
to adopt the same food ; he will gradually have better houses to 
live m and accustom himself to better heating in winter, and he 
may wish to work less hours, but all this will take a generation or 
two. 


At the pi^pt time the wage of a girl in the cotton mill is 8o sen 
per ^3.y of oj hours ; that correspond.s approximately to one shilling 
at the rate of exchange in force to-day. To this must be added 
cost of housing, contribution to the cost of feeding, welfare institu- 
tions, such as theatres, cinemas, schools, g3rmnasiuni, different 
kinds 01 &ix)rts, hospitals, etc. There is no old-age pension, sick- 
ness insurance, and considering the low rate at whidi all these 
welfare inshtutions can be established and maintained in Japan, 
the sum total oi their cost corresponds to what is paid by the 
European industrialist for these State contributions. 

At least ^ per cent, of the mill operatives are girls; the vast 
mionty of them remain only about three years in a mill, because 

married in their native heath and 
oecome mothers. Birth-control is contrary to Japanese religion 
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nnj iialioiial views, and will therefore not make headway . The 
lapanese women are excellent mothers, sacrificing themselves for 
Ihe hene&t of their children and husbands. The\ aie a great asset 
to the country. As the mill girls rexiiam at work on an average 
i'h three 3"ears, it does not pay them to become members of a 
trade union, and as they really enjoy a much happier life m the 
’ntll compound than in their homes in the countr}", they ha^^e no 
giievance, spealcing generally, vvhich a trade union might remed3^ 
W omen in the East are, of course, far more submissive than in the 
West. 1 he girls may sign a contract of v ork for a period of 3’ears, 
the same as is the case in man}^ places in the East (tea and rubber 
plantations in India, Ceylon, etc), but they have many liberties, 
perhaps more than girls in European boarding-schools, and an}’ 
girl who really insists upon returning home can do* so. An 
unwilling worker is a loss to the emplo} cr. There must be army- 
disciplme in an establishment where a thousand girls are housed ; 
young girls do not know whal kind of pleasures are good for them, 
and therefore the employer has to organise their lives; he sends 
some of the wages to the parent, and saves part for the girls; thus 
at the end of their working period they have enough money to 
furnish themselves with a dowry. The girls have no chance of 
frittering all their earnings away. 

It is not alone the low wages of the operatives that contribute 
to the lower cost, but the extremely low overhead charges. Salaries 
of all office workers, mill managers, are only a third and less of 
what one pays in England. Rents and taxes are cheap. When a 
business is paying, the whole of the staff gets a bonus, which is 
generally equal to the salary. The actual necessities of life are 
very few, as rice is the staple food, and the pleasures of the 
Japanese are inexpensive and simple in the extreme. The mam 
delight of all classes, men and women, is to admire nature, old 
trees, cherry blossoms, azaleas, wistarias, lotus lilies, pine trees, 
stones, waterfalls, to all of which thev give spiritual interpretations, 
and thus their admiration of these obiects of nature becomes a cult, 
part of a religion. Even among the humblest of them it has also 
created an artistic temperament, such as no nation possesses amongst 
the working-classes. It is probably also responsible for the kind- 
ness and consideration with which they treat each other. Sports 
like base-ball, football, tennis and golf are increasing in popularity, 
but do not engage the attention of the people to anything like the 
extent as in Europe Smoking is very inexpensive (a quarter of the 
cost in England) and ** Sake, the wine of Japan, made from rice, 
is very cheap indeed. On a Sunday one sees large numbers of men 
vvlro have had too much Sake, but 1 am told they are not habitual 
drinkers. 

The family spirit is still predominant, and this is the chief 
factor which has made Japanese industry what it is to-day, in the 
short period of sixty years. This industrial expansion dates from 
the time when the country was opened up to foreign intercourse, 
sixty years ago. This family spirit means that every operative and 
^ery salaried person regards his employer as the head of his family. 
Right or wrong, he supports him wholeheartedly. The employers, 
on their side, take a keen interest in all who work for them and 
relations between them are democratic. But there is that national 
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tamily spirit as well, the whole population works with the ultimate 
object of l^efiting the nation. That is an asset which no 
European nation possesses in th?t degree, and is chief among the 
mam- other advantages the Japanese enjoy. 

The average dividend percentage for 1933 of the 80 fiinns 
belonging to the Japan Cotton Association was for the first half- 
year 10.6 per cent and for the second 10.8 per cent Debentures, 
loans, redemption of fbced capital and surplus profits carried for- 
ward, all showed increases in the second half-year. 

Let us consider the commercial and technical organizations that 
have caused this result. 

The mills do not, as a rule, sell abroad direct, but through the 
intermediary of a few firms, which are all engaged as on 
importing raw cotton for the mills. It becomes a barter business, 
worked with a minimum of expenditure, saving in commissions and 
exchanges. These export and import firms do not earn much 
money, the highest rate of dividend paid by the most important 
one was never higher than 8 per cent; it proves that they 
look for big turnovers and content themselves with smaller 
profits than the mills. One of these export and import firms 
paid no dividend last year. The foremost cotton importer, 
together with its branches in U.S.A., India, China and Europe, is 
not only the second largest colton-merchanting firm in the world, 
with a sale of 1,800,000 bales per year, but also the largest cotton 
and rayon goods dealer. These firms have their own branches in 
practicmly all parts where cotton is grown and where th^ sell large 
quantities of goods. These branches are maintained in the most 
inexpensive w^. They do not rely upon the services of another 
native firm. That represents an economy of considerable import- 
ance, and means that the parent house has always a well- trained 
staff at its disposal to take the management over at head office. 
Freights and other expenditure, such as insurance, are cut down by 
conceited action of the few combines engaged in this trade. There 
are considerable savings in packing, which has been carefully 
studied for each market Fimshing plants are joined to the mills, 
not requiring sending to and fro and re-examination of the goods. 

In the purchase of raw cotton, the mills never, or only in very 
rare cases, hedge their purchases. The cotton merchants do so, 
and often take a view of the markets. They give part of the benefit 
of their speculation to the mills in exchange for an advantageous 
sale of manufactured goods. In some cases the merchants are big 
shareholders in the mflls. 

There exists in Japan, and to some extent in China and India, 
a system of intercommunicating quantities, qualities and prices of 
cotton bought and goods sold. A fevr hours after making a pur- 
chase, the rest of die mills know all details. That, to European 
business views, is a Aing unheard of, and not very pleasant from 
the sellers* point of view. Some members of the staff in each cotton 
mill compile elaborate daily records. For the buyer the system has 
the advantage that the whole of the country can buy at the same 
price; it is the same advantage that a combine of &ms has in the 
purchase and sales. In some offices, contracts are made in the 
presence of representatives of competing firms. The Japanese 
realize that we live in the centur^r of collectivism and that 
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indi\ idualism is dead. It stands to reason that all these conditions 
tend to lower prices, particularly if one considers the big quantities 
placed at one and the same time. The Japanese spinner buys his 
cotton when he considers it low in price, or when he sees sales of 
yarn improving. If the market g;oes against him he averages, 
buying more cotton with every considerable fall. That is his way 
of hedging, but he can afford to do it this way as he has good 
reserves, and he makes sure by this system that his raw material 
is not far from the bottom price. For the rich mill it is nothing 
else but a justified commercial risk, but for a mill wHhout the 
necessarv resources it is rank speculation These reserves originated 
to a great extent from the war when Japan was forced by the Allies 
to lay cotton in store for several years ahead. As these purchases 
were not hedged the Japanese gained enormously, due to rising 
prices. Buying ‘‘ on call is also unlaiown to the Japanese. 

A very useful and unique institution in Osaka is the Sampin 
Exchange, i.e., three commodity exchanges, where cotton yarn, 
American cotton and rayon are dealt in, spot and futures. Offers 
and demand are made known and an official auctions the price, 
equal for each month and applicable to all. For each commodity 
about twenty minutes are allotted, and this change-over goes on 
during all the business hours. The yams of every mill are classified. 
It IS intended to deal also in Indian and other cottons easily 
standardized, also in cotton cloth. 

Though the manufacturers do not sell direct, they very often 
send missions of technical men, along with merchants, abroad to 
investigate new markets. The industry, in co-operation with the 
Government, maintains showrooms in charge of competent officials 
in several parts of the world. 

Let me assure you that there is no Government subsidy to the 
cotton industry. Is it reasonable to believe that an industry that 
divides annually more than 10 per cent, in dividends would r^eiye 
a subsidy. Would any Cabinet doing this be able to maintain 
itself for a month ? 

I find the Japanese a shrewd business man, painstaking, hard- 
working and quick in making decisions, ready to pick up a new 
variety of cotton or a new machine. The Japanese does not get 
excited, the ailtured Japanese aims a.t neither showing his pleasures 
nor his gnef; he is not demonstrative in anything, and for that 
reason we Europeans misjudge him frequently; as we are apt to 
misjudge all Orientals. He likes a little ST)eculation within reason. 

So much for the commercial characteristics of Japanese business ; 
as regards the technical equipment in the spinning of cotton, we 
have not much to learn. The Japanese concentrates on speed. He 
does not hesitate to obtain the best machinery which money can buy. 
They started spinning only about 35 years ago, and profited by the 
experience of other countries; they kept their machinery up to 
date, quickly replacing worn-out parts. They are past-masters 
in mixing cotton, understand Indian ^ cotton thoroughly. ^ 
their machinery, except the cards, is run fast. The mills 
§re cleaner than any mills in Asia, and cleaner than most 
mills in Europe, using Indian cotton. As the Japanese are 
undoubtedly the cleanest race on earth ^ every operative 
takes daily a hot bath and scrubs himself), cleanliness has become 
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their second nature, and houses and factories are spotlessly clean. 

The Japanese now make all their textile machinery in their 
country; everything, even combers are made there. The compli- 
cated mule has been almost entirely discarded. Spindle 
revolutions of 14^000 per minute for 20’s are not an exception. 
High-draft systems of different kinds are working everywhere; the 
one mostly m use is an improved apron-system on the lines of 
Casablancas In the warping they have fast-running machines; 
spooling and winding frames are high-speed ones, A.utomatic looms 
of various Japanese makes are freely used. When explaining to a 
manulacturer the advantages of Kg>T:)tian cotton over American 
when weaving on automatic looms, I added : I presume you have 
automatics^ ” The manufacturer seemed quite offended bv 
this question, and said, “ How can any manufacturer exist without 
them ^ The Toyoda automatic loom costs, delivered at the mill, 
£24. for 44 ins. reed space. Compare this with prices in Europe ! 

All this making of textile madiinery does not only mean a 
loss of the amount of machinery Japan used to buy, but it consider- 
ably cheapens their cost of producing yarn and cloth. Formerly 
the original cost of a machine in Japan was much higher than in 
England, owing to heavy charges of packing, freight and insur- 
ance, etc’ When I was in India, an Indian millowner told me 
that he was highly satisfied with his new Japanese ring frame. 

Of course, the double-shift system, from an economical point of 
view, is still a great advantage which Japan has over Europe, but 
the trade unions in England vmL not allow increased hours of work, 
and presumably that advantage cannot be balanced until they 
relent. 

Simplification of work is going on everywhere The combines 
set entire mills apart for one or two counts. Some 200,000 spindles 
are now in course of erection for spinning 6o’s and above. One of 
these, a mill with 60,000 spindles, is to spin nothing but 60’ s. 

T^ increase in Japan’s mill extension will be at a slower rate 
tlian in the past, because the textile machinery plants are still on a 
small scale, and cannot cope with the demand. Delivery for orders 
placed May, 1934, could not be promised before Julv, It 

was pointed out to me that the Japanese case-harden their spindles 
for a much longer distance than the English The Japanese have 
made a traveller with a kind of milled edge that will not fly off at 
high speeds. This speciality is obtained bv a chemical process. 
They are always on the look-out for improvements. 

All these technical and commercial advantages which the 
Japanese seem to possess over Europe are trifling, each taken by 
it^f, but they are numerous, and their total, added to the very 
considerable yen-devaluation, makes up that difference of 2«> to 
*;o per cent, of which European industrialists complain. There is, 
however, no need to lose heart, provided the yen-devaluation is 
not permanent. You can emulate nianv of their advantages, 
particularly in the commercial section, and trade unions wSll have 
to recognize that m^y of their demands are inimical to the best 
interests of the nation. As the unions have lost many of the^ 
members through the dosing down of mffls, they w 31 , Id: us hope, 
finally o^me to the r^ue and work with the employer and the 
nation, instead of pulling the other way. 
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it would seem to me that the recent declaration of trade war 
against Japan has perhaps been a little premature. Are you sure 
that Australia will follow ^ During the last few days of my sta\’’ 
in Japan there was in the same hotel the Australian Goodwill 
Mission. Japan is now, due to her heav}?- wool purchases, an 
important client of Australia. In India, the inillowners have, until 
lately, been the dominating factor in deciding the duties on cotton 
goods, but now the agricultural masses have made their voice heard 
and have plainly said to them, why should we, the masses of India, 
not be able to buy in the cheapest market, especially when that 
market is a very good customer of ours ? Recent events in Ceylon, 
where mass meetings were held to protest against the quota, show a 
similar trend. Canada buys less from Japan than she sells to her. 
In Japan, the announcement of the restnctions had an effect for one 
day on the local markets, but the people argued that in the long run 
the cheapest producer would be the victor, and they went about 
their business as usual, calm and collected. The Japanese live 
in rooms with many doors ; when one closes, the other opens ; they 
are of very pliable material, adapting themselves most readily to 
new conditions. As they are big buyers of raw material in many 
parts of the world, they have a poweribl weapon, and though, so 
tar, they have not resorted to dumping in cotton goods, they 
certainly can afford to do so better than any other nation. 

We see, therefore, that amongst the Dominions there are Canada 
and Australia which send more to Japan than they receive from 
her, and Japan is on the wrong side, importing altogether more 
than she exports. In India, the balance is only a trifle against 
J apan. She buys almost exclusively raw materials from the British 
Colonies, which can also be had in South America, where Japan 
just now is making a special effort to open up new markets for her 
goods and for the purchase of raw materials. Wherever she buys 
she insists on selling and makes agreements accordingly — a very 
wise actioa She has a small number of settlers in Brazfl and Peru. 

The present quota-measure forces Japan into the hands of China. 
On the face of it, China and Japan are still enemi^, but not so in 
reality. The}^ have as a basis the same old civilization; partly 
their religion is the same ; both nations use the same characters^ in 
writing: and both nations are r^iallv related. Japan and China 
are settling amicably their political differences, and the Japanese 
are again becoming friendly, at least for business purposes. An 
announcement appeared recently in a Shanghai^ newspaper that 
Chinese bankers had asked Japanese to run the Chinese cotton mills 
for them. Chinese come to Japan in order to attend the technic^ 
schools there. Some day Japan may be lading a Pan-Viatic 
Union. The Japanese, b^’’ dint of ability, will in any combination 
of the P'ar East be the leaders. 

The Japanese fully realize that Europe cannot stand by and 
see all their old markets taken possession by Japan, They know 
that Europe is bound to fight in order not to have to scrap her 
factories and increase the number of unemployed. They are 
genuindy willing to meet you, but how far ? Each party wants the 
Eon’s share. 

^ It is next to impossible for the Japanese to give up the double 
shift, as their home market consumes now per cent, of the pro- 
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duction of the cotton mills; in other words, one shift would just 
be enough to supply that demand. The real grievance between 
Japan and Europe is not that the former tries to export, but tiat 
she does so at prices which show such enormous differences gainst 
Europe. Eiforts are being made to esrablish in Japan an Export 
Association that is to regflate the export at more equitable prices, 
Le., preventing the undercutting by Japanese against Japanese. 
It will take a long time before tliis functions Allotting to each 
side the making of certain goods is another way , but that will also 
create difficulties hard to overcome in a practical way. 

The rayon industry of Japan has made a very formidable pro- 
gress, and in the short time of its existence it has m^aged to pay 
good dividends and enlargements of factories 2xe going on. Ea^ 
big cotton mill combine has its rayon mill, which it rnanages on its 
successful lines Staple-fibre, i.e., the cut artificial silk, is finding 
employment in the cotton mills. 

During the last few years the wool industry has been 
reorganized, and this organization still proceeds. 

Some Japanese consider that they have been benefactors to 
humanity by making cotton goods and rayon goods so cheap that 
no human being need be without a sufficient supply. They main- 
tain that in consequence of its marked difference in price, as co-m- 
pared with a few years ago, they have done exactly what Ford 
accom^iished when he made the automobile accessible to the 
multitude. And yet the industrial world is up in arms against 
Japan’s efficiency! 

I have mentioned earlier that some 80,000 looms are not 
affiliated to the Japan Spinners’ Association, A large number 
of these are in smaU workshops employing often only five people. 
Some of the numerous little workshops contribute to the export of 
cotton crSpe drills, flannelettes, tides, through industrial and export 
associations that have been organized on co-operative lines through 
the Government. Similar organizations of small workshops, pro- 
ducing bicydes, electric lamps, earthenware toys, matches, etc., 
have been created, and the Government assists them with small 
sums. The principal aim of the associations is to teach these small 
manufacturers the export business, to examine the goods (in order 
to make sure that they are right and will not injure the r^utation 
of Japanese products), to advance where necessary funds under 
Government guarantee up to 70 per cent, in case of loss. Under 
this heading the State advepced. in 19^3 the small sum of about 
one million pounds sterling, in a similar way as England and other 
European countries do in the case of trade with Russia, etc. 

There is in Japan a law of Association, revised in 
according to which any measure once dedded upon by a majority 
of memt^ may be enforced by the competent official authority 
upon all dissenting members and non-members. So far this law 
has been enforced 14 timp. 

It goes without saying that in the many small workshops 
mentioned just now it will be difficult for the factory inspectors to 
see to the strict enforcement of the law, and the welfare work of the 
small weaving sheds will not be on a par with that of the big mills. 

It is strange that Japan has succe^ed in developing this small 
workshop industry alongside the big mill industry, and the 
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Government is using its influence in getting these small people to 
contribute towards the exports, not only of cotton, but of some 6o 
commodities. 

When China becomes industrialized- -and that is not far distant 
— Europe will feel a still more acute competition and Japan will be 
a fellow-sufferer. 


JAPANESE FACTORY STATISTICS. 


The Department of Commerce and Industry of the Japanese 
Governmejit recently published a statistical survey of factories 
usually employing or capable of employing five or more persons, 
as at the end of 1952. 

The tabulations show that there were 21,297 textile factories 
(cotton, silk, wool, rayon, etc.), in Japan at that time. This repre- 
sents 31.6 per cent of all factories in Japan. The number of 
operatives employed by the textile industry amounted to 
881,459, 50.9 per cent, of all persons employed in industry. 

Of these t^. ' operatives 18.3 per cent. , or i6i ,408, were men, and 

the balance, 720,051 (8T.7 per cent.) were women. The textile 
industry shows the largest proportion of women employed occupied 
in industry. The age distribution of workers is as follows : — 

Age group Number 

Under 16 167,366 

16 to 50 1,533,120 

Over 50 32,825 

Total 1,733.511 


Percentage 

9-7 

88-4 

1*9 

100-0 


The number of workers under 16 years of age was thus less than 
10 per cent. Most of them (about 140,000) were employed in the 
textile industry. 


Wages in the Cotton Industry in 
Bombay. 


The following is extracted from T/ie Ministry of Labour 
Gazette : — 

A t the request of the Indian Government, the Bombay Labour 
Office conducted an inquiry in the early months of 1934 into 
** wages, cost of living, real wages, rationalization and 
unemployment in the cotton textile industry in the ]^mbay 
Presidency, with the object of ascertaining the changes which had 
taken place since July, 1926, the date of the previous inquiry into 
wages in this industry. 

Officials from the Labour Office visited 159 mills, employing 
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some 2aD,ooo workers in the Presidency, and extracted information 
regarding earnings, etc., from the "muster and pay rolls for 
December, 1933, in respect of a “ sample ” varying, according to 
the numbers employed, from 10 to 100 per cent, of the workers in 
ten occupations in the six most important departments of the mills. 

In the case of the earlier inquiry, information was obtained from a 
limited number of mills and for all workers employed therein. The 
results of the inquiry are contained in a Report, entitled ** Wages 
and Unemployment in the Bombay Cotton Textile Industry,” 
obtainable from the High Commissioner for India (India House, 
Aldwych, London, W-U2), at the price of 2s. 

Ratioxalizatiok. 

It is stated that the method of rationalization which takes the 
form of asking operatives to mind more machines than formerly 
has made the greatest progress in Bombay City ; but, even there, 
less than one-third of the mills have attempted rationalization in 
this form. In Ahmedabad, rationalization has been particul^ly 
directed towards improving the efhciency and types of machines 
used. The effect of rationalization on earnings varied from mill 
to mill. In a few mills in Bombay w^here rationalization has not 
been accompanied by wage cuts, the workers were earning sub- 
stantially more than they did before rationalization was intro- 
duced. In other cases the workers are not earning any more, the 
effect of the extra rates given for minding more machines having 
been neutralized by general reductions in wages, usuall}" in the 
form of cuts in the cosi-of-living allowance. The general effect of 
rationalization on the conditions of work is stated to have been 
beneficial, either because the operatives are working a shorter day 
or because their work has been rendered easier, in Bombay, one 
of the methods of rationalization has been to give a weaver four 
looms instead of two. In Ahmedabad this system has not been 
adopted, but double-side working in the frame departmmt is 
developing, and better mixings and the production of finer cloth 
have progressed rapidly; where operatives are attending more 
machines than formerly, the workers have usually been given more 
wages— 35 to 60 per cent in ring spinning and 50 to 75 per cent, 
on the speed frame. Some benefit from the increased efficiency 
of the plant has been passed on to some workers in the form of 
hi^er earnings on the machines concerned. At almost all the mills 
in Bombay which have introduced rationalized methods the labour 
so displaced has been re-absorbed by the introduction of night-shift 
working. In centres other than Bombay and x\hmedabad there 
have been few changes in machinery or methods. 

UxXEMPLOYMEXT. 

Owing to the fact that the cotton operatives were in many cases 
not permanent inhabitants of the localities in which they were 
working, but were drawn from agricultural districts, it was diffioit 
to ascertain the exact amount by which unemployment has increased 
in the cotton industry between 1926 and 1933". In Bombay City 
about 28,000 persons lost their employment between 1926 and 1933 
owing to the closing down, either totally or partially, of certain 
cotton mills. In Ahmedabad 26,531 persons more andi in Sholapur 
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389 persons less were employed in the cotton industry in 1933 than 
in 1926. 

Wages. 

The cotton industry in Bombay consists of various units, which 
have no common labour, wages or sales policies, and there are wide 
variations in the conditions prevailing in the ditFerent centres. It 
was therefore found desirable to consider the three main centres, 
Bombay City, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, separately. For other 
districts information regarding earnings was obtained, but no 
corresponding data for 1926 are available for these districts for 
purposes of comparison. 

For the three main centres of the industry in the Bombay 
Presidency, the following table summarizes the results of thei 
inquiry in the form of index numbers, by which the i^el of the 
average earnings of all workers covered, of the cost of living, and 
of real wages at various dates in 1933 and 1934, is compared with 
the level m 1926 or 1927. 

The standard (= 100) is July, 1926, for all three sets of h^res 
in Bombay, and for average earnings at Sholapur; May, 1920, for 
average earnings, and Au^st, 1926, for cost of living and real 
wages, at Ahmedabad; and February, 1927, for cost of living and 
real wages at Sholapur. 


Average earnings at — 

Bombay 

City 

Ahmeda- 

bad 

Sholapur 

December, 1933 

. . 83 

105-100 

92 

January, 1934 

— 

— 

83 

April, 1934 

.. 79 

— 

— 

Cost of li\'ing at — 




December, 1933 

72 

69 

71 

February, 1 934 

— 

— 

72 

April, 1934 

.. 71 

— 

— 





Real wages at — 

February, 1933 

.. 131 



December, 1933 

.. 115 

154 

130 

February, 1934 

— 

— 

115 

April, 1934 

,. Ill 

— 

— 


So far as wages and the cost of living are concerned, this table 
shows that, taking into consideration pe decrease in the cost of 
living, the real wages of cotton operatives in Bombay City were 
IS per cent, in December, 1933, and ii per cent, in April, 1934, 
above their level at July, 1920; in Ahmedabad, in December, 1933, 
they were 54 per cent, above their level at August, 1926; and in 
Sholapur they were 30 per cent, in December, 1933, and IS per cent, 
in February', 1934, above their level at February, 1927. The 
reductions in real wages, in 1934, at Bombay City were wholly due, 
and at Sholapur were mainly due, to reductions m average money 
^earnings. 

The following table shows, for a number of the more important 
occupations, the average daily earnings in the three main centres 
of the Cotton industry in the Bombay Presidency at December, 
I933 j corresponding information extracted from the results of 
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the inquiry of ig26. Tn both inquiries, earnings included basic 
pay plus allowances and less deductions for disciplinary" fines 


Occupation 


Drawing tenters — 
male 

female . . 
Slubbing tenters — 
male 

female . 

Inter tenters — 
male 

female . . 
Roving tenters — 
male 

lemale . . 

Ring siders — 
male 

lemale . . 
Tarawallas — ^ 
male 

female . . 
Doffers — 
male 

female . . 
Weavers — 
male, 1 loi^m 
2 looms 
Winders, giov — 
male 
female 

Winders, lulour — 
male 
female 
Reelers — 
male 
remale 

All workers 


Bombay City 
Julv, December, 
1938 


(piece) 

(piece) 

(piece) 

(piece) 

l?i-} 

(piece) 

(piece) 

(time) 

(time) 

(time) 

(time) 


1926 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 S 

16 3 

14 6 

13b 

1 0 3\ 
0 16 2/ 

0 15 6\ 
0 14 3/ 


Average daily earnings in 
Ahmedabad 
Hay, December, 


Rs. a. p. 
1 2 S 

1 3 10 

13 2 

12 4 

0 14 10 


1926 

Rs. a. p. 

113 
0 15 8 

14 3 
14 1 

12 0* 

0 15 10* 

1 0 4t 
0 15 10+ 

rO 15 2t 
\1 6 30 


1938 

Rs. a. p. 


Sholapur 
Julv, December, 


3 11 

2 4 

5 11 
5 1 

5 11* 
1 6 * 

3 It 
3 lot 

0 lot 

8 O' 


1020 
Rs. a. p. 

0 12 4 
0 13 3 
0 12 9 
0 11 4 
0 11 5§ 
0 0 2 


1933 

Rs. a. p. 
0 12 11 

0 14 ^ 

0 13 2 

0 12 3 

0 10 7 § 

0 b 0 


X 


(piece' 

(piece) 


0 13 2 ^ “ I 

0 10 10 0 10 6** 0 11 7** 0 S 2*'' 0 7 3** 


1 13 4 1 8 10 1 13 


(piece) — — 0 14 10 

(piece) 0 11 0t+ 0 11 9+t 0 11 0 


(piece) — 

(piece) 0 14 11 

(piece) — 

(piece) 0 10 11 


— 12 3 

0 11 9tt 0 14 6 

0 15 (» 

0 14 5 


U 11 0 


1 14 11 


0 12 1 
0 10 11 


0 13 11 

0 12 n 


0 14 11 
0 12 2 


0 14 6 

1 9 9 


0 12 5 
1 b 0 


0 6 2 0 4 11 


0 6 6 


0 6 4 


0 6 9 0 5 6 


14 b- 112 


1 4 30 


0 13 1 U 12 O 


* Double ^de. t T’v.o sides, time and piece workers. I Single side, male and female. § Single bide, 
maleb only. HDouble side, m^e and female. *( Piecers **Ring and frame doffers. ft Combined 
earnings of grey and colour winders. 


Lancashire’s Reorganization. 


T he two schemes recommended by the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners' Associations are distinct, in that 
one is intended to unite all spinners of single cotton yarns 
into one Association in order that reorganization of the trade may 
proceed on ordered lines, whilst the other is designed to eliminate 
surplus spindles and thus ensure that production may be more 
closely rdated to demand. 

The draft scheme for dealing with surplus capacity has been 
prepared by a sub-committee, representative of Federated and 
non-Federated firms, under the independent chairmanship of Lord 
Colwyn, and if approved by a sufiicient majority of the industry, 
it is intended that it shall be submitted to the Board of Trade as 
the basis of aii Act of Parliament. 

The committee have based their scheme on the figures supplied 
by the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade Organizations, which show 
that in the first quarter of 1934, the industry possessed 13 J million 
spincflcs surplus to the requirements for M time running, of which 
6 \ million spindles were contained in active mills. Of the total of 
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13 J million spindles, 4 million are understood to be in the Egyptian 
section and million in the American section. 

Although the committee believe that the removal of 8 million 
spindles would ensure a substantial improvement in working con- 
ditions, they propose, nevertheless, to deal with the problem boldly, 
by malang their objective the complete elimination of 10 million 
spindles. 

At an average price of 5s. per spindle, the sum required would 
be ;£'2, 500,000, of which it is estimated that there would be a return 
of one shilling per spindle or ^“500, 000 from the sale of the scrap, 
leaving an estimated net requirem^t of ;£*2,ooo,ooo. Should a 
millo^raer desire to retain his plant intact, provision is made, on his 
agreeing to ke^ his spindles stopped, for the sealing of machinery 
for a period of not less than five years, for which compensation 
would be paid by the Redundancy Board at a rate of not more 
than ;£’Soo per annum per 100,000 spindles. 

In the opinion of the committee, 1,000,000 spindles should 
constitute the limit for sealing purposes. 

The approximate amount of the annual levy to be borne by a 
mill is estimated at £6^7 per 100,000 spindles for an American mill 
and £$11 per 100,000 spindles for an Egf3rptian mill, and the 
incidence per pound of yarn is estimated to be as follows : — 

.\MERICAX (Mule Weft) EGYPTIAN (Mule T^yist— 


16’b 

•021d. perlb. 


counted Sakel) 

24’s 

•032d. „ 

60*s 

• 07 Od. per lb. 

42*s 

•058d. „ 

70’s 

•086d. 

54’s 

•085d. 

80's 

•104d. „ 


It is pointed out, however, that the burden which the scheme 
will represent should not be judged by the above figures as sub- 
stantial savings would be possible through the concentration of 
products in mfils running nearer to full time. 

Board and Personnel. 

The scheme will apply to all firms engaged in cotton spinning 
in Great Britain, and will contain provisions for the appointment of 
staff necessary for the operation of the scheme along with a Board 
of five indmduals known as the Surplus Spindleage Board.*’ 

The scheme will be directed by a full time, remunerated official 
who will be known as the “ Administrator.” 

Decl.aration of Spindleage. 

Prior to the operation of the scheme all millowners will declare 
the total number of spindles under their control and whether they 
belong to the American or Egyptian section. No firm will be 
allowed to “ switch ” more than 10 per cent, of its originally 
declared spindleage from American to Egyptian, or vice versa, 
without the consent of the Board. 

Levies. 

During the continuance of the sch^e, the Board will make 
levies which will be payable half-yearly in advance on all registered 
spindles, but, in the event of a firm giving notice that its spindles 
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will be idle for a period of not less than six months, then such firm 
will not be called upon to pay any levies due until the establish- 
ment is restarted. 

Non-payment of levy will render a millowner hable to a p^alty 
to be prescribed by the Act and any firm operating spindles 
without having paid its levy will similarly be liable to a substantial 
penalty. The levies will bear the ratio of 9 for the American 
section and ^ for the Egyptian section. 

Provision is made for the recovery of levies and any penalties 
imposed by the Board by legal process. In the same clause, 
however, provision is also made for the setting up of an Arbitration 
Board of three persons, one of whom shall be nominated by the 
appellant, one by the Spindleage Board, and the third to be agreed 
upon by the two persons so nominated. Failing agreement, the 
third shall be nominated by the President of the Law Society of 
Manchester. No proceedings shall be taken until the arbitrators 
have made their award. The conditions under which the appeal 
tribunal will be convened should create a feeling of confidence 
amongst spinners, in that these provisions assume that a spinner 
will have a full and fair hearing of his case before resort is made to 
legal proceedings. 

Ejection of Additional Spindles. 

The consent of the Surplus Spindleage Board wiU be necessary 
before any new plant can be erected. In the event of the Board 
refusing consent, applicants will have the right to appeal to a Board 
of Arbitration to be appointed by the Board of Trade. 

Plant offered for sale will be classified as suitable for : — 

immediate break-up, or 
(i) placing in reserve. 

Plant placed in reserve will be available for purchase by the owners 
of registered spindleage by consent of the Board. 

Under no circumstances shall surplus machinery be sold for 
shipment abroad, neither will there be any compulsion on the part 
of the Board to buy property offered, nor shall the owners of 
property be obliged to sell to the Board. The fact that the export 
of surplus machmery is prohibited should tend to keep down the 
purchase price of plant, in that its most obvious outlet will be sealed 
and there will be little disposition, on the part of the industry, to 
use such plant for substitution except at a low purchase price. 

Information regarding plant must be furnished under a key 
number to an Accountant to be appomted by the Board, and any 
owner supplying false information or omitting to render returns 
when requested shall be liable to penalties. 

Proposed Spinners’ Association. 

In submitting the scheme of the proposed Cotton Spinners’ 
Association and that for dealing with surplus capacity in th e 
ginning section of the English cotton industry, Mr. W. H. 
Catterall (President of the English Federation'^ made the following 
observations: — 
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“It IS proposed to establish the Association in the ev^t of 
owners of go per cent, of the total number of the spinning spindles 
concerned being agreeable to the proposals contains in the scheme. 

“ If the Association becomes an accomplished fact it will at the 
inception consist of all spinners of single cotton yarns in Great 
Britain. It will exclude looms, doubling spindles, or spindles 
engaged in the production of “ Condensor “ or “ Bump yarns. 
As stated, however, in the proposals, it is envisaged that at a later 
stage it may be found desirable or necessary to include such pro- 
cesses as condensor spinning, doubling, etc. , within the provisions 
of the scheme, as the Committee consider that a definite liaison 
should be established between spinners and doublers for the 
purpose of assisting in stabilizing the trade. 

“ Immediately after the formation of the Association, the 
Executive Committee, consisting of 18 members — ii representing 
the American section — ^will be dected. Of the 18 members com- 
prising the Executive Committee, six — ^three representatives from 
the American section and three representatives from the Egyptian 
section — ^will be nominated and elected, without ballot, by 
combines. The remaining 12 will be duly nominated and elected 
by the rest of the members, and no part will be taken bv combines 
in the election of such 12 representatives. All nominations are to 
be supported by an equivalent spindleage of not less than 250,000. 
Voting will be confined to the spindles in the section to which the 
nomination relates. 

“ The proposals provide for the appointment of a chairman who 
has no interest in the cotton industry. 

“ Matters relating to each of the American and Egyptian 
sections of the trade will be dealt with s^arately. For this 
purpose it is proposed that two distinct Administrative Committees 
should be ^t up — one for the American section, and the other for 
the Eg}''ptian section.” 

Powers of the Association. 

(0 To raise a levy not exceeding i^d. per spindle to meet the 
expenses of the organization. 

(2) To call for such information as may be deemed necessary, 
to be supplied under key numbers to an independent charterra 
accountant. 

(3) To divide producers into sections and to put working 
agreements into operation, if desired by 66f per cent, of the 
members in any particular section. 

(4) To institute a quota system for the purpose of regulating 
production and preventing its sale below cost price. 

(5) To arrange and impose the use of a Uniform Yam Sales 
Contract. 

( 6 ) To set up committees for the purpose of: — 

(<2:) Instituting a uniform system of costing throughout the 
trade. 

( 6 ) Increasing the efficiency of the industry. 

(c) Considering suggested improvements in methods of 
manufacture and investigating new uses for cotton. 
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[d) Meeting and conferring with other organizations on 
matters affecting or relating to the cotton trade, and 
especially in exploring means of regaining lost 
markets. 

(7) To provide means whereby the rules of the Association can 
be legally enforced, 

(8) To co-opt persons to serve on sub-committees set up for any 
special purpose. 

(g) To engage persons whom they consider possess special 
knowledge in any particular branch of the trade, with power to 
pay such persons for their special services. 

The trade has been given one month in which to express its 
opinion by giving a plain ‘‘ Yes or “ No ” to the following two 
questions: — 

Surplus Spindleage, 

Are you in favour of the proposals set forth in the report 
of the Drafting Committee for dealing with surplus spindleage 
on the following understanding: That the maximum levy, 
based on a mill of 100,000 spindles, shall be for those spindles 
that are in the American section per annum, and for those 
spindles that are in the Egyptian section jfi'S 1 1 per annum, these 
amounts being based on the maximum capitm of :£‘2,ooo,ooo 
being required, the levy to be reduced proportionately according 
to whatever less sum may ultimately be required ^ 

Cotton Spinners^ Association. 

Are you in favour of becoming a member of the proposed 
Cotton Spinners’ Association on the understanding that vour 
affirmative answer shall in no way be binding until you have 
had the full articles of such an Association placed before you 
for your final approval and adherence? 


THE NEW ROYTON AGREEMENT. 


Fnces of coarse counts of cotton yarn were raised Jd. per lb. 
on the Manchester Royal Exchange recently, bringing the quota- 
tions to the level of 2jd. per lb. above the futures price of tie day, 
which was observea under the terms of the onginal Royton 
Agfreement.” This advance in price has come about through a 
new agreement which has been unanimously adopted by those 
spinners who were memlxirs of the Coarse Counts Pnce Agreement. 
Several meetings had been held during the past few weeks, and this 
new agreement is the outcome. But it goes much further than the 
original. It is a legal document, signed and sealed by the firms 
m membership, all of whom undertake to abide by it, and to submit 
to penalties for breaches of agreement 

*010 agreement, which has been entered into by 31 mills, con- 
trolling about ^,000,000 spindles, is to be known as Ae Coarse 
Counts Agreement, and will remain in force for eighteen months 
from August 23, 1934 It covers all yam output of counts of 26’s 
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and below. It proMdes for establishing a general comiiuttee, and 
specifies that written authority shall be necessary for members’ 
representatives. It sets out how the officials — a diairniaii, a vice- 
chairman, and an executive committee of fi.ve members — shall be 
nominated and elected, and what the duties of the general com- 
mittee and of the executive committee ^^hall be. It provides that 
any resolution shall be carried and binding on the whole of the 
members if supported by Iwo^thirds of the members present and 
\ oting. The general committee will fix the minimum prices and the 
conditions of sale of the productions covered by the agreement. 

An independent accountant is to be appointed by the general 
committee, and all members undertake to provide full facilities and 
assistance in order that he may investigate any or all sales made 
by the members; the investigation will be made regularly, and not 
only after complaints. He will have free access to all documents 
relating to sale prices, and it will be a breach of the agreement to 
refuse him this access. 

Complaints of breadies are to be made direct to the accountant, 
who will make a special investigation of the circumstances and 
report to the general committee whether the complaint is justified 
or not. If a breach has been committed the executive committee 
will assess the amount of damage which the other members have 
suffered from it, and (subject to appeal; the secretary will be 
instructed to proceed by legal methods for the recovery of the 
damages assessed. 

The maximum amount which may be claimed by way of 
damages, which are very substantial, is specified m the agreement. 
An arbitration board will be set up to give decisions on all questions 
arising as tcj quality. Provision is included for the payment of a 
small levw to cover expenses. 


The Cotton Industry in Persia. 


T he Manchester Guardian Commercial received from its corre- 
spondent in Persia the following interesting article describing 
the recent development of the cotton spinning and weaving 
industry : — 

Cotton textiles and yarn have long headed the last of Persia’s 
imports. They generany represented more than twice the value 
of any other commodity imported. For the past few years a 
definite effort has been made by the Persian Government to change 
this state of affairs and to start a modem cotton indust^ in Persia. 

Persia is both a cotton-producing and cotton-exporting country. 
Though her production is still small, she can now also be described 
as a cotton-manufactunng country. All through the country, from 
the Caspian Provinces to the Gulf, cotton factories are springing up 
or are definitely planned for the future. In the case of yam the 
l<xal industry has developed so far that yam is now on the pro- 
hibited list of imports. 

At the present time Persia has about 30,000 spindles. The 
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largest cotton mill in the country is at Shahi, in Masanderan, right 
in 5 ie centre of one of the best cotton-growing districts. It is the 
private property of the Shah. Trading under the name of the 
“ Royal Factory/’ it is a very privileged establishment. Labour 
and material can be arbitrarily commandeered by the Auguste 
Souverain. Indeed, nothing el&cient is safe within reach of the 
factory’s agents. 

This royal cotton mill consists of a series of brightly painted 
modem looking buildings in a pretty Persian garden surrounded 
by a wall. The sentry mounting guard at the gate and the full- 
blown major in uniform who acts as director for the Shah are more 
t3^ical of the spirit of the place than the flower garden. For in 
truth Shahi is little better than an armed c^p from the point of 
view of the workers employed there. Their wages, at the best 
nominal (25s. per month), are very irregularly paid, but nevertheless 
they must stay at the job. If they bolt for the jungle, as occa- 
sionally happens, they are almost certain to be tracked down later 
by the police and their dogs. 

Over a thousand workers are employed in this factor}^ and two 
shifts are worked. In the spinning section most of the production 
is 2o’s. More yarn is produced than can be utilized in the weaving 
mill, and this is sold locally. Large quantities of material for the 
arm}’- — ^shirting, suiting, tenting, and so on — are manufactured 
here. The machinery is partly German, partly British. Hitherto 
no printed goods have been manufactured in Persia. Within the 
last few months an up-to-date dyeing and printing section has 
been installed at tiae Shahi factory by a German firm and is pro- 
bably now operating. There are no women workers, but children 
are employed whenever they can be useful. Shahi will lose some 
of its lustre as the largest cotton factory in Persia if the Govern- 
ment plan to put up a larger mill in the neighbouring village of 
Ashraff materializes. 

Ispahan, the famous and lovely town of Shah Abas, is also 
noted for its keen business men. In view of the many restrictions 
on trade and commerce and the general industrial policy of the 
present Government, two local groups of merchants decided to 
invest tlieir money in the cotton industry. The older factory, 
established about eight years ago, produces both woollen arid 
cotton cloths. It has 6,dbo spindles. Large orders for uniforms 
and blankets are executed for the army, road guards, and police. 
I also saw some ca m el-hair rugs and woollen dress goods, which 
looked very nice. 

About 1,000 workers are actually employed, but the factory is 
being considerably enlarged, and m a few months there will be 
room for about 500 additional workers. All the machinery in this 
factoiy is German. Nearby is the attractive-looking Kazarooni 
cotton-spinning mill, a new sted structure well-lighted and venti- 
lated, which opened in 1934. It is equipped with the best British 
machinery and has 4,200 spindles. Vortex humidifiers are 
installed to regulate the atmosphere. 

Two hundred and fifty men and boys and a few elderly women 
are employed. The man who showed me round explained that 
labour was so cheap that there was no need to employ women. Only 
one shift is worked, but a second will be started in a short time, 
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and there is accommodation for 2,000 spindles more in the mill. 
The average production is 20’s and the output about 1 50 bundles a 
day. All the raw cotton used in these Ispahan factories is grown 
locally. 

Five hundred kilometres south of Ispahan, across the desert 
road, lies Shiraz. Here a Persian merchant who spent 4 5 years of 
his life in Manchester shipping British piecegoods to Persia has 
built a really model little cotton mill. Everything in tlie place is 
British : the spinning machinery supplied by Oldham, the power 
engines by Metropolitan-Vickers. The mill is the joy of its 
owner’s heart, and his personal interest is to be noted in many 
details of the organization. There are 250 workers (including 
many young children) and 4,200 spindles. 

The factory is kept very clean and cool. Large rush mats, 
soaked in water, hang over the doors and windows to moderate 
the frightful ^lare of the sun. In a patch of ground attached to the 
factory experiments are being made in growing different kinds of 
cotton. At present the local Shiraz variety is round too coarse for 
manufacture and Filistan cotton from Northern Persia is used. 

To meet the factory’s requirements for water the enterprising 
owner has sunk a deep artesian well at his mill door. This is a 
blessing beyond price in the parched region of Shiraz. A large 
room has been provided for the workers to keep their clothes, rest, 
or eat in. They have washing facilities and proper water to drink 
— all of which arrangements are quite unique for Persia. Indeed, 
in no other factory did I see the slightest convenience of this kind 
for the workers. 

The English engineer in charge told me that this mill had now 
achieved Lancashire’s standards of production. As none of the 
workers had ever been inside a factory before he must have worn 
his fingers to the bone teaching them how to handle intricate 
machinery properly. There was every sign of prosperity about the 
mill. The total production for the next six months is already sold, 
and twice as much yarn could be disposed of if it were available. 

It is intended to install a few himdred hand-looms in the near 
future, and so utilize the very skilful Shirazi weavers at a craft 
they have plied for centuries. This should be a very interesting 
and practical experiment. If more generally adopted in Persia 
it might in time pbviate the unemployment which has hitherto 
followed the intensive introduction of cotton-weaving machinery in 
all industrialized countries. 

It is reported from Bushire, Yezd, and Karman that plans are 
under consideration for the establishment of cotton mills there also. 
The cotton industry’- is attracting Persian merchants with capital to 
invest and who are profoundly depressed by the Government’s 
commercial policy. They have lost heavily as a result of title 
many restrictions on trade in recent years, and are seeking new 
outlets for their money. They are only d^erred from embarking 
on new industrial enterprises by a fear that the present Government 
policy may change. There is, of course, always the possibility of 
a return to a more liberal foreign trade policy. Nothing is very 
stable until at least after 1936, when a series of new commercial 
agreements must be made, which might conceivably contain con- 
cessions of a specific nature reacting on Persia’s cotton industry. 
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GERMANY. 


On July ly’the Minister for Economic Affairs issued an 
ordinance regulating and reducing working time in various textile 
branches, including the cotton-weaving mills. With minor 
exceptions, the ordinance prescribes that regulai working time for 
workers employed on the principal operating inachinery must be 
reduc^ by 30 jier cent, as compared with the daily average for the 
lirst six months of 1934, but the new working time need not be 
reduced below 36 hours a week. If, however, a factory had an 
average working week of less than 36 hours during die first half 
of IQ34, this average must not be exceeded. Supplemental pro- 
visions prohibit various branches of the textile industry, inclucfing 
cotton spinning and weaving mills, from establishing new factories 
or expanding already existing plants. “ Uniustified price 
increases ” are also prohibited. This latter measure resembles the 
order issued toward the end of March, 1934, and prohibits increases 
in prices of textile raw materials, and manufactured products made 
therefrom, bej^ond the limit justified by the increase in world raw 
material prices since March 21, 1934. Price increases are also per- 
mitted in the case of an increase in other costs, except where such 
increases are due to a decline in turnover not resulting from the 
present ordinance. 

Separate regulations for the cotton-spinning mills were issued 
on July 20 by the cotton supervisory office under approval of the 
Minister for Economic Affairs. This ordinance provided that 
beginning with August i, 1934, mill consumpion of raw cotton and 
cotton linters will be permitted only to the extent determined by 
the supervisory office. Until cancelled, the mill consumption of 
cotton and cotton linters respectively is set at not more than 70 per 
cent, of ^ the average mill consumption during the first quarter of 
1934. The regulation is valid for raw cotton and for linters sepa- 
rately, and these products may not be substituted one for the other, 
at least mthin the allotted contingents. The contingent for raw 
cotton, theoretically, is also given for American, Egyptian, Indian 
and ** other’* cotton separately, but, actually, the mills are free 
to interdiange these various t3q>es of cotton provided only that in 
such substitution 100 b^es of American cotton are considered to 
b^es of Egyptian, 125 bales of Indian, or 22 metric tons 
or * other ” cotton. 

It IS easy to see that these restrictions imposed upon the German 
cotton industry will reduce mill operations considerably, and, 
madentally, raw material requirements. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS IN HUNGARY. 


Referring to the International Cotton Loom Statistics, which 
me International Federation issued in July, 1934, the Hungarian 
Association of Cotton Manufarturers points out that in place oi 
00 automatic looms (as stated in the Loom Statistical Pamphlet), 
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the country possesses now approximately 2,000, and several thou- 
sand looms with automatic attachments. 


WAGES IN THE FRENCH COTTON INDUSTRY (1932). 


During the course of an extremely interesting report entitled 
“Economic Conditions in France’* I 934 )» compiled by 

Sir Rob^ Cahill, C.M.G., Commercial Counsellor to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Embassy in Pans, the following paragraph appears, 
giving particulars of wages paid in the French co'ton industry. 

Operatives are mainly paid piece rates, but n> national rates 
for similar work appear to be established, and as earnings tend to 
show wide variations as between different regions, average 
earnings are not easy to come by. In the Northern region (Lille- 
Roubaix-Tourcoing), where the general industrial conditions most 
nearly correspond with those in Lancashire as being most 
developed and as having local competition from the coS, iron 
and steel and engineering trades, the piece rates are subject to a 
sliding scale based on the movements in the cost-of-living index 
figures of the region. The 1932 report of the National Economic 
Council gives the following as normal hourly earnings in the 
Roubaix-Tourcoing region (these include some woollen workers’ 
earnings') : Unskilled, 3.28 frs. ; carding spinners, 4.25 frs. ; cotton 
spinners, 4.45 frs.; spinners of tops, 5.25 frs.; bobbin spoolers 
(women), 3.45 frs. ; women warpers, 4 frs. ; men warpers, 4.45 frs. ; 
waste hands, 4.50 frs. ; sizers, 4.30 frs. ; men weavers, dress goods, 
3.70 frs.; cloth, 3.90 frs.; women, dress goods, ^ 3.50 frs.; 
cloths, 3.30 frs.; roughers (women), 3.60 frs. ^ It is explained 
that the above earnings were obtained by dividing the total 
earnings of each class by the number of workers, multiplied 
by the number of hours worked, and that they were accepted as 
correct by the workers. To be added are family allowances, which 
were 60 frs, per month for a single child and reached 450 frs. 
in the case of five children. The wages earned and the family 
allowances in the Mulhouse area are lower (the latter being 
32.75 frs. for one child and reaching 258.75 for nve).^ 

In September, 1930, hourly earnings for the following classes in 
a cotton spinning mill in the same Roubaix-Tourcoing area were : 
Carders, 3.35 frs.; drawers, 3.35 frs.; rovers, 3.10 frs.; spinners, 
4.45 frs. ; doffers, 2.15 frs. ; reelers, 3.25 frs. ; weavers of coloured 
cotton goods, 175 frs. per 48-hour week. Since 1930 textile wages 
appear to have fallen generally by 7 to 10 per cent, in the Northern 
area. At that date an enquiry in the Lille region revealed that 
the co^cient of the hourly wage compared with 1914 ranged from 
a minimum of 7 to a maximum of 10 for men and from 9 to 1 1 for 
women. 


GREECE. 


A recent report issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
stated that during 1933 two new textile mills were opened in 
Greece and 59 other mills were enlarged or improved their plants 
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and equij^ment. At the close of the year the country had 365 
textile establishments with 291,088 spindles and 6,779 looms. 
Most of the bpindles are in cotton mills. The total production of 
the textile industry during 1933 was valued at 2 , 460 , 000,000 
drachmas, as against 1 , 856 , 000,000 drachmas in 1932 . (The 
drachma averaged $ 0 . 0071 ; m IQ 32 and $ 0.0069 ^9^3-) The 

principal items in this production were . — 

GREEK TEXTILE PRODUCTION 

< 1932 , , P>33 . 

Thouband Lhousand 

Commodity Quantity Drachmas Quantit\ Diachmas 

Cotton yam (kgs ) .. .. 10,089,000 425,370 11,150 <•((» 541,300 

Cotton thread (doz. packs) .. 100 0<»0 5,000 l&OOi.O 10,800 

Cotton fabncs (metres) . . 23,680,000 308,550 2 d, 00 U,(W,o 390,000 

Greek textile exports consist largely of cotton yarn, silk, and 
silk fabncs and carpets, the total value in 1933 having been 

79.000. 000 drachmas, compared with about 33,000,000 in 1932. 
Imports of textiles (including textile raw materials) in 1933 were 
valued at 1,614,058,00c' diachmzis, of which Great Britam 
supplied 705^576,000 drachmas, Italy 176,091,000, United States 

111.692.000, India 103,408,000, Belgium 100,331,000, France 
93,896,00c, and Germany 86,981,000. British textile exports to 
Greece consist largely of manufactures, such as yarn, thread, and 
fabrics, and include only a tew raw materials. Italy also supplies 
cliiefly finished textiles. Raw cotton accounts for about 96 per 
cent, of the total value of imports from the United States. India 
is also an important supplier of cotton as well as jute and burlap. 
Germany is the leaning source of hosiery imports, besides supplying 
certain quantities of printed voiles, wool, wool yarn and fabncs. 


CHINA. 


The import duty on raw cotton in China was increased, 
begmnmg July 3, from $1.05 per 190 lbs. to $1.50 per 100 lbs., 
according to recent advices. This increase of import duty repre- 
sents another step in the upward movement of the Chinese tariff 
on raw cotton, which began in 1929. The new increase in the 
duty IS apparently intended as a step towards increasing prices for 
native cotton as well as the customs revenue. (U. S. D, C.) 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


Spinners’ Output Quota. 

The production quota for the September-November quarter has 
been fixed by the Cottcm Spinners’ Cartel at 60 per cent, 
(unchanged), which represents about 45 per cent of the productive 
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BLOWING-ROOM MAOflNERY 


Single-process a Speciality 



either 

'‘One Line" 


‘‘Dual Feed” 
Method 


TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


SOCIETE AAlMaENKE 

de Constructions M^caniques 

EttcAUshed 1826. Capital: 114,750,000 franet 

WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN 

(RAtrr-RHIH) (BAS-RHIN) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY <sb«r) 
OFFICE IN PARIS : - 3a, rue de Lisbonne (8*) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Prepanng, Spinning and Twisting Machines. Wool- 
Combing, Worsted-Spuming and Twisting Machines. Twisting Machimw ^ for 
Artihcial Silk. Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. Printing, 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OP TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Gas Engines. 
Steam BoHeis. Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools. luting 
and Weighing Apparatus. Machines and Apparatus for the Chemical Industry. 
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capacity of the mills. Negotiations have been initiated concerning 
the renewal of the cartel agreement, which expires at the end of 
the year. 


MEXICO. 


Mexican cotton spimiers may jmport up to 20 ptr cent, of their 
raw cotton consumption in hbres over 40 millimetres (1.57 ins.) in 
length at a duty of 10 centavos (instead of 40 centavos) per ^oss 
Idlo of 3.2046 lbs., according to a decree appearing in the Diario 
OitciaL of the Mexican Government on Jime 28, amending the 
import duty on law cotton. The change was made to enable locsil 
mills to produce yam and finer fabrics which at present are mainly 
imported. According to the official press statement relative to the 
change, tlie value of imported yams declined from 6,176,828 pesos 
m 1926 to 2,726,282 pesos in 1931, and imports of fabrics dropped 
from 19,965,545 pesos in 1925 to 3,316,230 pesos in 1931, indi> 
eating the growth of ilexico's textile industry. 

{US. Department of Commerce.) 


ARGENTINE. 


The cotton mdustry is reported to be in a prosperous con- 
dition, with some of the mills operating three shifts. Local mills 
are said to be imable to supply the domestic demand for cotton 
goods. Domestic consumption of cotton, estimated to amount to 
10,000 to 12,000 metric tons (of 2,204.6 lbs.) a year at present, has 
increased about 50 per cent, dunng the past few years. Owing to 
contmued additions to the existing spindleage, the local trade 
expects a furtlier increase in the near future, "riie development of 
the local cotton textile industry’ has been stimulated by the high 
cost of foreign goods consequent on peso depreciation and the 
difhculty experienced in obtaining foreign exchange for imports. 

{US. Department of Commerce.) 


ORGANIZED SHORT TIME FOR SWISS 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The Swiss cotton industry is to go on short time for a six 
months' period. Members of the Swiss cotton spinners, doublers, 
and weavers* Association have agreed to restrict production as from 
November i to April 30 in view of bad trade, says the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 

Production is to be restricted by 20 per cent, for the first 100 
looms, by 25 per cent, for the next 100 looms, and by 33 J per cent, 
for any further looms. This is calculated on the basis of the 
48-hour week, single-shift working. 
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INDIA. 


A survey of the import trade of India for the three months 
April I to June 30, 1934, prepared bjr H.M. Senior Trade Com- 
missioner in India, gives the following particulars relating to 
cotton textiles : — 

Cotton Yarns. — The total imports fell from 10,546,379 lbs, 
valued at Rs.79 lakhs to 9,604,251 lbs. valued at Rs.82 
lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom fell in quantity from 
2,552,002 lbs. to 2,272,212 lbs., and the values rose slightly from 
Rs.24^ to Rs.25i lakhs. Imports from Japan dropped from 
3,636,044 lbs. to 3,388,933 lbs., but the values rose from Rs.28 
to R5.31 lakhs. In the case of China, imi)orts fell quantitatively 
from 4,268,100 lbs. to 3,909,400 lbs. and in value from Rs.26 to 
Rs.25i lakhs. 

Grey Piecegoods {plain grey). — ^The total imports rose from 
44,514,307 yards (RS.55J lakhs) to 47,126,201 yards (Rs.62i 
lakhs). Arrivals from the United Kingdom fell sharply from 
8,055,272 yards (Rs.ii lakhs) to 6,561,212 yards (Rs.Q lakhs). 
On the other hand, imports from Japan rose from 36,350,861 yards 
^Rs.44 lakhs) to 40,277,769 j’-ards (Rs.53 lakhs). 

Grey Piecegoods {bordered greys). — The aggregate imports 
slumped heavily from 37,183,500 yards (Rs.50 laldis) to 21,621,976 
yards (RS.30J lakhs). Imports from the United Kingdom dropped 
from 20,635,549 yards (Rs.32 lakhs) to 11,688,377 yards (Rs.iSf 
lakhs). Imports from Japan likewise fell from 16,547,960 3ards 
(Rs.iS lakhs) to 9,909,299 yards (Rs.12 lakhs). 

WMtc Piecegoods {bleached). — ^Here again there was a con- 
traction in the total trade from 88,306, 166 yards (Rs. 150 lakhs) to 
70,291,776 yards (RS.137J lakhs). Arrivals from the United 
Kingdom fell slightly in quantity from 62,019,279 yards to 
61,363*865 yards but, owing to improved prices, the values rose 
from Rs.ii2 lakhs to Rs.iigt lakhs. Arrivals from Japan fell 
heavily from 25,030,657 yards (RS.30J lakhs) to 7,275,216 yards 
(Rs.iii lakhs), and it would appear that the quota restriction is 
beginning to show its effect. There was a slight improvement in 
imports from the Netherlands from 514,961 3mrds (Rs. ih lakhs) to 
617,520 yards (Rs.if lakhs). Imports from Switzerland also 
improved from 466,680 yards (Rs.if lakhs) to 681,743 yards 
(Rs.3 lakhs). 
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Pnnied Piecegoods , — ^Total amvals rose from 33 > 90 ®> 8 j [7 yards 
(RS.56J laMis) to 35,811,047 yards (Rs.6iJ lakhs). It is satis- 
ractory to note that the United Kingdom share advanced from 
13,302,83s yards (Rs.32 lakhs) to 16,249, 178 yards (Rs. 36J lakhs). 
The share of Japan remained stationary and fell m quantity from 
20,539,116 3mrds to 19,278,333 yards, but rose slightly in value 
from RS.24I to Rs.25 laMis. Imports from “ other countries ” 
were negligible. 

Dyed Piecegoods . — Here again a total improvement is to be 
recorded from 28,476,816 yards (Rs.6s lakhs) to 30,155,092 yards 
(Rs.171 lakhs). The United Kingdom share improved materially 
from 21,097,163 yards (RS.53J lakhs) to 25,168,950 yards (Rs.62i 
lakhs). By contrast, arrivals from Japan dropped from 6,^5,763 
yards (Rs.ioJ lakhs) to 3,949,518 yards (Rs.o lakhs). Arrivals 
from Switzerland also improved from 63,5^ yards (Rs.33,000) to 
378,334 yards (Rs.iJ- lalms). Arrivals from Italy, howevCT, fdl 
in quantity from 167,863 yards to 108,738 yards, but rose slightly 
in value from Rs.44,659 to Rs.45,529. 


Woven Coloured Piecegoods . — ^The aggregate trade fell in 
quantity from 8,054,899 ^rds to 7,678,041 yards, but rose in value 
from Rs.iSJ to lfe.19^ lakhs. Here ae^in the United Kingdom 
share showed an improvement from 3,083,803 yards (Rs.io lakhs) 
to 3,204,406 yards (Rs.li lakhs). Arrivals from Japan fell from 
4,905,429 yards (Rs.8 lakhs) to 4,291,813 yards (Rs.yl lakhs). 
Arrivals from “ other countries ” were neghgible. 


Rents . — ^The total imports of fents rose from 6,944,088 yards 
(Rs. 81 [ lakhs) to 9,513,165 yards (Rs.15 lakhs). Imports from 
the United Kingdom remained fairly stationary, advancing only 
from 2,23 1 ,644 yards (Rs.3i lakhs) to 2,631, 505 yards (Rs.4 lakhs). 
Arrivals from the U.S.A. fell from 3,639,285 smrds (Rs.3f lakhs) 
to 1,764,436 yards (Rs.i| lakhs). The outstanding feature of the 
period, however, was the remarkable advance in imports from Japan 
from 1,013,682 jmrds (Rs.i lakh) to 5,062,009 yards (Rs. 9 laldis). 
As fents are not induded in the Japanese quota, these figures 
should be watched with some care. 


Cotton Sewing Thread . — ^There was a slight improvement in the 
total trade from 460,761 lbs. (Rs.12 lakhs) to 487,849 lbs. (Rs.13 
lakhs). Imports from the United Kingdom fdl slightly from 
402,401 lbs. (Rs. lof lakhs) to 384,446 lbs. (Rs. 10^ lakhs). Arrivals 
from “other countries” rose from 58,360 lbs. (Rs.ij lakhs) to 
103,403 lbs. (Rs. 2| lakhs). 
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COTTON CURING MATS. 


We reproduce the following statement from a recent edition of 
the Cotton Trade Journal \ — 

The use of cotton mats for curing the concrete to be laid on 
highways of Texas was prescribed in the contracts awarded for four 
major highway projects at the recent monthly meeting of the State 
Highway Commission, when awards totalling $2,119,305 were 
granted. This requirement was inserted in the contracts after a 
series of experiments which demonstrated that the cotton mats 
are superior to burlap mats or to coverings of dirt and sand in 
many respects. The Federal Bureau of Public Roads also has 
authorized the adoption of cotton mats on its projects, it was stated. 

It is claimed that cotton mats reduce the len^h of time required 
for curing the concrete from ten to six days; that they more 
effectively insulate freshly laid concrete against the heat of the sun 
than any other material, requiring much less wetting than burlap 
mats, which are made of jute; that they increase the flexural 
strength of the finished road by approximately 13 per cent, by 
allowing the concrete to hold its moisture content uniiormly ; and 
that the wearing qualities of the cotton mats are about three times 
that of burlap. The mats are now being manufactured in Eastern 
cotton mills at comparatively low cost. 


ARGENTINA. 


The Argentine Congress is considering a Bill requiring that 
all flour sacks used for handling flour be put up in bags made from 
Argentine cotton. At present, it is estimated, about 25 per-cent, 
of the local crop is used within the Republic for the manufacture of 
rugs, clothing, footwear, and other articles. (Z 7 . 5 . P. C.) 


Adulteration of Raw Cotton in China. 


At the sixty-fifth meeting of the Legislative Yuan, held on 
June 29, a set of revised regulations governing die prohibition of 
watering and adulteration of raw cotton was passed. The new 
regulations (now pending promulgation by the National Govern- 
ment) are fr^y translated as follows : — 

Art. I, — ^The standard water content for raw cotton produced in 
China shall be 1 1 per cent. 
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Art. 2. — ^The maximum water content for China cotton bought 
and sold on the home market shall be 13 per cent. 

3. — Transactions in China cottpn which has a water content 
exceeding the maximum limit are prohibited. 

Art. 4. — Those who water and adulterate cotton with the 
intention of making illegal profit shall be punished with a term of 
imprisonment of not more than three years and/or a fine not 
exceeding $1,000. 

Art. 5. — For convenience of reference, the names of mills and 
brokers shall be '' chopped on the wrappings of cotton-bales 
handled by cotton mills, packing houses, or cotton brokers (hongs). 

Art. 6. — Cotton mills, packing houses, or cotton brokers found 
buying cotton having a water content exceeding the maximum limit, 
shall be proceeded against in the Courts and subjected to a fine not 
exceeding $2,000, the transaction declared dissolved, and use of 
the cotton prohibited. 

Art. 7 . — K reduction in price shall be made by the cotton mills, 
when buying cotton with a, water content over the standard but not 
exceeding the maximum limit, while an increase shall be made in 
case the water content is less than standard. Both reduction and 
increase of price shall be in proportion to the actual water content 
of the cotton. 

Art. 8. — ^Transactions, either spot or forward, and the use of 
cotton shall be stopped if the consignment concerned contains seed 
and other impurities amounting to 0.5 per cent, more than the 
standard or the limit a^eed upon by both parties. In addition, 
the seller shall be pxmisned with a fine of not more than $2,000. 

Art 9. — The price of cotton containing seed and other 
impurities 0.5 per cent, more than the standard or the limit agreed 
upon by both parties shall be reduced by twice the percentage of 
the adulteration. 

Art. 10. — ^The price of fine fibre cotton mixed with coarse fibre 
cotton shall be fixed according to the quotations set for the coarse 
fibre. 

Art. II. — ^Raw cotton may be exported only after being 
insp^ed and found up to standard by the proper inspection and 
testing authorities. 

Art. 12. — ^The Cotton Industry Commission of the National 
Ecoriomic Council and the various Bureaux of Inspection and 
Testing of Commercial Commodities shall be authorizea with power 
to despatch representatives to the various mills and packing houses 
to carty out inspection work. 

Art. 13. — ^Inspection representatives, if found during the process 
of inspection, accepting bribes or making tmreasonable complaints, 
shall be punished in accordance with the criminal law. If such 
actions affect the financial interests of the merchants the inspection 
representative concerned shall* be responsible for the money thus 

^4*~The date of promulgation of the present regulations 
shall be made public by separate order. 

(Chinese Economic Bulletin.') 
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RAYON OUTPUT, 


A recent estimate of the world's rayon production is published 
below. Substantial increases, as will be seen, have occurred in 
Japan, Italy, Germany, and France. It should be remembered 
that these figures are estimated only, and are subject to revision 
later. 




1934 

1933 



lbs. 

lbs 

United States 

. . 

. . 195,000,000 

208.000,000 

Japan 

. . 

. . 133,000,000 

89,165,000 

Italy . . 


. . 91,500,000 

80,990,000 

Germany 


. . 87,500,000 

76,000,000 

Great Britain 


. . 86,610,000 

84,300,000 

France 


. . 72,500,000 

53,000,000 

Holland 


. . 25,100,000 

22,000,000 

Switzerland . . 


. . 10,000,000 

12,000,000 

Canada 


9,520,000 

7.820.000 

Belgium 


8,600,000 

8,926,000 

Otlier countries 


. . 24,670,000 

18,355,000 

Total . - 


. . 744,000,000 

660,555,000 


^SOIE ARTIFICIELLE’’ BAN IN FRANCE. 


According to the terms of a Bill recently passed by the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the use 9f the word “ soie " (silk applied to 
yams, fabrics, etc., with or without qualifying adjectives) is for- 
bidden unless the articles in question are composed exclusively of 
products of the silk-worm. 

Although the point was raised that the term soie artificieUe " 
(artificial silk) was sufficiently clear and did not lead to confusion 
in the mind of the buyer, the Chamber voted to prohibit the use of 
this term, and such materials must in future be designated under 
another name, if, as is anticipated, the Senate adopts the measure 
passed by the Chamber. 

The Bill passed by the Chamber also provides that yams, 
fabrics, and other articles composed of 50 per cent, pure silk shoidd 
be lab^ed mixed silk, while those containing between 2^ per cent, 
and 50 per cent, silk should bear the name of the principal textile 
fibre, followed by the words ‘‘ mixed with silk." Fabrics whose 
warp, weft or nap is entirely silk may be designated silk warp, silk 
weft or silk nap. 

Other yams, fabrics and articles not covered in these classifica- 
tions may in 110 case be given a name including the word " soie " 
unless the designation describes the textile material and shows the 
exact proportion of silk used in the mixture. 
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JAPANESE EXPORTS CONTROL. 


In order to put the Japanese-East Indies trade in cotton cloth 
under effective control a special export association was formed in 
September which, together with a similar association for the Indian 
trade, completes arrangements for export trade regulations with 
Japan^s two major cotton goods outlets. While these measures of 
self-restraint necessarily entail reduction in business with long- 
established and large markets, the loss of trade there is rapidly 
being made good by the opening of new markets in many parts of 
the world. Cotton manufacturers and exporters are not inclined 
to a pessimistic view of the export outlook. From the standpoint 
of production less optimism prevails. The movement to increase 
spindleage is making rapid progress, and output curtailment pro- 
grammes are becoming less rigid, which facts taken together should 
accelerate production — in the view of the pessimists — to unwieldy 
proportions. {Oriental Economist^ 


A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices : 

« arc sending you a recent copy of COMMEBCE AND 

FINANCE, a weekly New York publication, con^ 
iaining a great deal of market news on commodities. We 
think you would do weU to sttbscribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also contains 
much useful statisHeal material as weU as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems, A eubscripUon 
bkmk is enclosed therein,^' 

Progrewive cotton and textile men mcmasbgly appreciate and fee! a need for 
COMMERCE AND FINANCED Your advertiung mettage in itt colunms 1^21 readi 
mastirm who buy a large part of the cottcoi and materialt used by the textile industry. 

Copy suggestions furnished witlK>ixt charge. Write b>r advertising rates. 

95, BROAD STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN COTTON— NOVEMBER CROP REPORT. 


The report on the American cotton crop, issued on November 8 
by the Washington Department of Agriculture, indicates a probable 
production of 9,634,000 bales, exclusive of linters. This is 191,000 
bales larger than the estimate of a month ago, when it was 9,4*^3,000 
bales. The crops actually harvested in the two previous years were 
I3>047>000 bales grown in 1933 and 13,002,000 bales in 1932. The 
average yield per acre is estimated at 169.3 lbs., against 165.9 lbs. 
in the last report and 208.7 lbs. in last year’s November report. 
The growth in Lower California, which is not included in the 
United States total, is estimated at 18,000 bales, against 18,000 
bales harvested last year. 

The following table gives details of production by states with 
comparison (in thousands of bales) ; — 



Nov. 1 

Oct. 1 

1933 

1932 


1934 

1934 

crop 

crop 

Virginia 

35 

36 

37 

34 

North Carolina 

60 O 

646 

684 

660 

South Carolina 

695 

695 

735 

716 

Georgia 

980 

970 

1,105 

854 

Flonda 

28 

24 

28 

17 

]Missouri 

225 

195 

253 

307 

Tennessee 

385 

370 

443 

480 

Alabama 

980 

980 

969 

947 

Mississippi 

1,120 

1,100 

1,169 

1,180 

Louisiana 

490 

480 

477 

611 

Texas . . 

2,390 

2,345 

4,428 

4,500 

Oklahoma 

350 

370 

1,266 

1,084 

Arkansas 

860 

810 

1,041 

1,327 

New Mexico 

80 

77 

94 

72 

Arizona 

104 

104 

96 

09 

Cahfomia 

250 

230 

217 

129 

Other States 

12 

11 

In 

15 

Total . . 

9,634 

9,443 

13,017 

13,000 


Bureau Comments. 

^ The Washington Department of Agriculture sa^'s that con- 
ditions in Octob^ were much more favourable than usual, and 
picking and ginning of the cotton crop progressed rapidly in all 
states, while there were virtually no losses of open cotton in the 
fields. 

The Census Bureau reported that up to the close of business on 
October 31 a total of 7,920,oc^o bales of this year’s crop had been 
ginned, as against 10,355,031 bales at the corresponding date last 
year. 
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Reviews on Current Cotton Literature. 


‘‘High Drafting in Cotton Spinning.- Theory and 
Practice,’' by J. Noguera. Casablancas High Draft Co. Ltd., 
Manchester. 4s. net. 113 pages. 

The author of this interesting book has preferred to deal 
^exhaustively with one system, namely, the Casablanca, with which 
he is able to speak with full authority ; he does not adopt the usual 
method of describmg this subject by reviewing the various high- 
draft mechanisms in detail; nevertheless, the theory of drafting 
in general, and the development of high drafting proper are 
studied as extensively as space permits. In addition, some prac- 
tical considerations, especistlly for mill managers, have been made 
at the end of the book. 

This treatise is well illustrated with line drawings, and should 
prove of much interest to all cotton-mill men. 

This book is also obtainable in French and Spanish. 

The Yorkshire Textile Industry.'’ Printed and 
published b}^ John Worrall Ltd., Oldham. Price 15s., post free; 
17s. abroad. 

Messrs. John Worrall Ltd. are deserving of the warmest con- 
gratulations of the textile trade upon the fiftieth annual edition 
of this work. Like all its predecessors, it is a veritable vade- 
mecum concerning the separate activities of the Yorkshire textile 
industry (cotton, wollen, jute, etc.). 

‘‘ Report on Tm Second Conference on Cotton-growing 
Problems.” Published by the Empire Cotton-Growing Corpora- 
tion. Price 2S. 6d., post free. 

The report contains copies of the papers submitted to the second 
Conference on Cotton-growing problems, held in London in July 
last, and the verbatim report is also included. 

Among the subjerts thus treated were the following : Plant 
breeding and genetics; Crop experimentation and statistical 
tr^tment; Cotton pests; Cotton diseases; Botanical problems; 
Fibre properties of cotton; Soil problems. 

“ Davison's Textile Blue Book, 1934.” Published by the 
Davison Publishing Co., 50, Union Square, New York. 

The sixty-ninth annual edition of this directory has recently 
made its appearance, and should prove of the greatest assistance 
to ail those concerned with the cotton industry in U.S.A., Canada 
and Alexico. It contains, in its usual comprehensive form, 
particulars arranged by states showing the number of spindles, 
looms, cards, combers in the cotton mills of the afore- 
menticHied countries, together with a list of the textile associations, 
cotton merchants, and a buyers’ guide to textile supplies. Prices : 
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Office edition, $7.50; handy edition, $5.00; Salesmen’s Directory 
mils only), $4.00; foreign countries 50 cents extra. 

“Cotton: From the Raw Material to the Finished 
Product,” By R. J. Peake; revised and enlarged by H. P. 
Curtis, F.T.I. Published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. Price 
5s. net. 

In these days, when the cotton industry is pre-eminently to the 
fore in the newspapers of the land, when its many ramihcations are 
matters of everyday topical interest, there has arisen a need for 
some kind of a guide book, so to speak, to this great industry, 
written as far as possible in non-technical language, so as to make 
it easily understandable to the man in the street. This book fills 
such a req^uirement. The present edition, greatly revised and 
enlarged since the first edition appeared in 1917, presents in an 
easily understood yet comprehensive form all the main aspects of 
the trade, such as cotton-growing, spinning, winding, warping and 
weaving; bleaching, printing and dyeing; market distribution of 
yam and cloth ; employers’ and operatives’ organizations, etc. 

“The Empire Cotton-Growing Review,” October, 1934. 
Published for the Empire Cotton-Growing Corporation by P. S. 
King & Son Ltd., 14, Great Smi^ Street, London, S.W.i. 
Quarterly: Price is. Annual subscription, 5s., post free. 

Among the prominent features of the current issue of the Revteiv 
are the following: — 

A report of the Second Conference of Workers on Cotton- 
growing Problems. 

The Cotton Crops. Variety of Supplies. By J. A. Todd. 

Leaf-curl Disease of Cotton in the Sudan. By M. A. Bailey. 

The Time to Plant Cotton in Nyasaland. By H. C. Ducker. 

The Work of the St. Vincent Cotton Station. By S. C. 
Harland, 

“Annual Cotton Handbook.” Published by Comtelburo 
Ltd., II, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. Price 5s. 2d., post 
free. 

The sixty-fourth issue of this^ publication, which is invaluable 
to all those who are interested in the cotton industry, contains 
statistics for all growths of cotton for which figures are available, 
and provides a wealth of information concerning cotton and the 
cotton industry in all parts of the world. All previous statistics 
are maintained, and have been revised and brought up to date in 
accordance with the latest details available. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“Economic Conditions in Norway, May, 1934.” Report 
by C. L. Paus, C.B.E., Commercial Secretary to H.M. Legation 
Published for the Department of Overseas Trade by 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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BOOKS RECEUED 


“Economic Conditions in Yugo-Si>via, June, 1934” 
Rqxwt by H N Sturrock, Commeraal Seaetary to H M 
Legation at Belgrade Published for the Department of Overseas 
Trade by H M Stationery Office Price 2s fid net 

“The Knitting Trade Directory, 1934” Published by 
the Harlequin Press Co Ltd , Manchester Puce 2s fid 

“Economic Conditions in France, Tune, 1934" Report 
W Sir Robert Cahill, CMG , Commercial Counsellor to II M 
Embassy, Pars Published for the Department of Overseas Trade 
by H M Stationery Office Pnce 7s net 
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No. B PATTERN RINa FRAME 


WE OFFER YOU ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 

MODERN SPINNING 


PUnBR0S.&C0. 

LTD. 

OLDHAM MAIN 3884 


Counts: 2’8 to 200*8 
Lift: 4i' to 9"' 

Rings: to 

Spindle Blades prepared for 
either Paper Tubes, Wood 
Bobbins or Wood Pirns for 
Automatic Looms Platt’s 
4 line system High Draft; 
Tape Drive ; Lifting Thread 
Lappets; Automatic 
Scavenger Arrangement for 
keeping the Roller Beam 
clean from “Fly.” Com- 
pensating Motion to give 
extra yardage without alter- 
ation to Lift or Size of Ring. 
Bunching Motion for Weft 
Pirns for Automatic Looms ; 
and many other convincing 
features. 
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THE TRUTH , 

ABOUT HIGH DRAFTING/ 

After more than 800 scientific tests made 

IN A LANCASHIRE MILL 

It [ ten pr \ei and conclusi\el> that to mstal a 4 line system of high draft spinnmg 

IS NdT in t It 1 iterest of the •'Pinner A 4 Ime costs more to instaL more to nm, mvolves 
r ore wo'-k lor tht oTeratl^p which meant lesa production and less efficiencj We give a Graph 
result of ttafc* below, nhichn is miit oj a responsible British JEttsearch Institute 

MEYNELL 3 LINE ROLLER IS 

BY TEST -THE BEST 

(SEND FOR DETAILED TESTER 

Three Line Meynell Roller System of High Draft 

S WILL COST ONLY ONE HALF TO CONVERT 
• WILL PRODUCE MORE 

• AND GIVE 100% EFFICIENCY 

WirHOUT INVOLVING EXTRA WORK FOR THE OPERATIVE 


TESTS ON 17'g RING WEFT spun from a mixing of 60 per cent Texas cotton and 40 per cent 
Texas cotton stnps Birect from a 1 14 hank Intermediate roving Spindle speed 9,500 r pm Turns 
per inch 16 Lea strength pull « 70 6 lbs 

Testa 1, 2, and 3 are on 4 line Tests ^NTo ^ 5, and 6 are on Meynell W T B , 3 hnes 



HENRY HEYNELL & Co. Ltd., Accrington tSST 

and The Harndl Oriental Hlih Draft Co. Ltd., AHHEDABAD 

BmAw oau: CHINUBHAI MADHOWUL ft Cft, OHUmHBATE HOURS 
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International Cotton Federation 

Congress Reports ^ other Publications 

for sale to non members at the Head Oifices 26, Cross Sireet, Manchester, 2 


Congress Reports 9. d. 

igii — SP\ 1 N (Barcelona) i i o 

ig22— SWEDEN (Stockholm) 0 15 0 


1921;— AUSTRIA (Vienna) 050 

(International Cotton Bulletin , No. 12) 

1929 — SPAIN (Barcelona) . . ... o 10 o 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 28) 

1931 — FRANCE (Pans) o 10 o 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No. 36) 

1933 — CZECHO-SLOVAKIA (Prague) o 10 o 

(International Cotton Bulletin, No 44) 

All other Congress Reports are out of print. 


Other Publtcaiions 

Report on the Cotton Industry of India (1930) Amo S. Pearse i 1 0 

Report of the Cotton Industry of Japan and China (1929) 

Amo S Pearse ...110 

Columbia^ with Speqal Reference to Cotton (1926) Arno S. 

Pearse .. . . . . 0 10 6 

Egyptian Cotton Conference Report {1927) i c o 

Indian Cotton (1913-14). Amo S. Pearse . .. ..060 

Brazilian Cotton (1921-22) Amo S Pearse i i o 

Cotton in North Brazil (1922-24) Arno S. Pearse .. i i o 

International Cotton Bulletin^ official organ of the Inter- 

nauonal Federation, issued every quarter Per year ...100 

International Cotton Statistics . . . 006 

International Cotton Loom Statistics 006 


Back numbers at 5s 3d. (Nos. i, 2, 3, 24 and 28 out of stock, 
Nos. 25, 29i 36 and 44» los. each). 



I4& 

TEST IN PENCE & 
SAVE IN POUNDS 

How much trash do you buy at the price of 
good fibre? 

How much spinnable fibre is in your waste? 

How much good fibre do you lose in the 
opening and cleaning processes ? 

Compute the value of SURE knowledge on 
each of these questions over twelve months, 
and you have some idea of the advantages to 
be acquired by using 


TheSHIRLEY ANALYSER 

PATENT 


This testing instru- 
ment gives daoieive 
information in less 
than thirty minutes, 
Without disturbing 
any Mill routine. A 
request for further 
particulars will be 
met, with pleasure, 
immediately. 


HOWARD & BULLOUGH LTD 

m (harlhiMl ACCRINGTON Eng. 



Telephone i 

Liverpool Central 5243 


Telegrams b 

<‘GRUNING, LIVERPOOL” 


GRUNINQ & CO. 

Cotton and General Produce Brokers 

LIVERPOOL 

Special attention given to the execution 
of orders for FUTURES in all markets. 


Members of 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

and all other leading markets. 

LONDON OFFICE: 

DUNSTER HOUSE, MINCIHG LANE, E.C.3. 

Telephone: London Roynl 7964/7966 
Direct Private Line to Liverpool 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(VOL. XIII, No. 51) 

We myite members to enter into correspondence with the firms who 
advertise in the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, as we accept adver- 
tisements only from first-class firms. When enquiring for goods adver- 
tised please mention the International Cotton Bulletin. 

Our Mailing Lists of Members and of Subscribers are open to 
inspection by intending advertisers. 
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provisional proarammc: 

SUNDAY, April 28th. 

The day to be devoted to meetings of the JOINT EGYPTIAN 
Cotton Committee at the Offices of the Italian 
Cotton Association, Via Borgonuovo ii, Milan. 

MONDAY, AprU 29th. 

International Cotton Committee Meeting, in the morning. If 
necessary, Meeting of Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee 
in the afternoon. 

During the course of the afternoon an organized visit to the 
R. Stazione Sperimentale per le Industrie della Carta e delle 
Fibre Tessili Vegetali (Royal Experimental Station for the 
Manufacture of Paper and Vegetable Fibres) will be made. 

Reception of aU Congress delegates by the Mayor of Milan, 
in. the Town Hall, at 6 p.m. 

TUESDAY, AprU 30th. 

Journey from Milan to Genoa by special train in the 
morning. 

Luncheon at Genoa. 

Embark on s.s. ** Conte di Savoia ** at 2 p.m. Sail at 3 p.m. 
prompt for Naples. 

Banquet offered on board to all Delegates and ladies by the 
Italian Cotton Association during the course 01 the 
evening. 

WEDNESDAY, May 1st. 

7 a.m.. Arrival in Naples. All Delegates must disembark, 
together with their baggage, no later than 8-30^ as the boat 
IS due to sail for the United States later in the day. 
Morning free, available for individual excursions. Motor 
charabancs will be available at the Delegates’ expense to 
visit Pompei, Vesuvius, etc. 

Late afternoon : A special train will convey the Delegates to 
Rome. 

THURSDAY, May 2nd. 

10-30 a.m. Official Oji^ning of the Congress. 

2-30 p.m. First Session of the Congress. 

FRIDAY, May 3rd. 

9- 30 a.m. Second Session of the Congress. 

2-30 p.m. Third Session of the Congress. 

SATURDAY, May 4th. 

1 0- 0 Final Session of Congress. Resolutions. 

Qose of Congress. 
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Special Notice. 

Ladies are invited to attend the Inaugural Reception of the 
Congress and all social functions. It is intended to forward to 
each delegate, before the Congress, an identity card, together with 
the official programme. Admission tickets to the social functions 
will not be sent by mail to the delegates, who are asked to call for 
these admission tickets, and also for their Congress badges, 
r^way, boat tickets, etc., at the Information Bureau in Milan, on 
or before April 29. Delegates will take this opportunity of 
registering their names and the name of their hotel in Rome with 
the officials in charge of the Bureau. 

Should any delegate not be able to join the Congress party at 
Milan, the Head C^ce of the International Cotton Federation, 
26, Cross Street, Manchester, or the Secretary of the Italian 
Association, at 1 1 Via Borgonuovo, Milan, should be informed of 
this fact at the earliest possible opportunity. 

iNFORl^IATION OFFICE. 

The Information Office will be opened from 9 a.m. on the 
following days, at the following places : — 

Sunday, April 28 ... ) Offices of the Italian Association, 

Monday, April 29 ... f ii. Via Borgonuovo, Milan. 

Tuesday, April 30... On board s.s. *‘ContediSavoia.’’ 
Thursday, May 2 ... ] 

Friday, May 3 ... At 14, Via Sardegna, Rome. 

Saturday, May 4 ... J 

Detailed information relating to the meetings of the Congress 
will be available at this Bureau. A representative of the travel 
agencies will be in attendance at the Bureau to give information in 
regard to excursions in Naples and Rome and to make reservations 
for same. 

Hotel Accommodation. 

All delegates, with the exception of the International Cotton 
Coi^ittee and the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, will make 
their own hotel arrangements in both Milan and Rome. Delegates 
are advised to make their hotel reservations early, owing to the 
proximity of the Congress to the Easter holidays. Notice of any 
reservation made should be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Italian Cotton Association, Via Borgonuovo ii, Milan. A list of 
hotels, etc., together with prices charged, follows: — 

HOTELS IN MILAN. 

Piice of Room, complete with Breakfast and taxes 




Single Rooms 

Double Rooms 



Without 

With 

Without 

With 

hotels os Luxe and A1. Class 

Bath 

Bath 

Bath 

Bath 



Lira 

Lira 

Lira 

Lira 

Hotel Continental 

Via Manzoni 

87 

57 

64 

85.95 

Hotel Excelsior . . 

Gallia presso la Stazione Centrale 

87 

67 

64 

85-95 

Hotel Cavour 

Piazza Cavour . . 

43 

64 

84 

104 

Grand Hotel et de Milan 

Via Manzoni 

85 

45 

60 

75 

Albergo Principe e Savoia 

Piazzale Flume 

33 

50 

65 

90 

Hotel Tonring 

Piazzale Fimne 

27 

88 

54 

65 

Hotel Majestic Diana 

Viale Piave 

33 

43 

50 

70 

Grand Hotel de la VlUe .. 

Coxso Vitt. Emanuele 

30 

45 

55 

80 

Palace Hotel 

Piazzale Fiume 

32 

42 

62 

76 

Bertolini Hotel Euiopa . . 

Corso \ltt. Emanuele 

30 

40 

48 

58 

Hotel dnNord&des An E^ais Piazzale Flume 

31 

45 

57.50 

79-50 
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HOTELS IN ROME 


Hotels de Ll\e 
Fvcelsior 
Grand Hotel 
Hotel "Plaza 
H tel \inba ii n 
ai d Palazzo 
Hotel*; \1 Clkss 
Hotel Regina 
Huiel Quinrale 
H tel Bristol 
A.lbere,o di Ru i 
Hotal Ro\al 
Hotel Sa\ la 
Hotel Mani i 
He tel ContinentTk 
Hotel Flora 
Hotel Minerva 
Hotel Pace an I 
Llv cua 
H tel £den 
Hjtel M demo 


\ia \ eieto 
\ la dtlle fcime 
L vyu Lmb rt 
\ la \ er tr 


Singl 

Room 

Doubl 

R am 

U itho it 

Uith 

With lit 

With 

Bath 

B-ith 

Bith 

Bath 

Lira 

Lira 

Lira 

Liri 

fr n - 

from >C 

fi m 56 

ficir ( 

to Ss 

to 46 

t 

t S” 


\ la \ eneto 
\ I'i \azionale 
Piazza Birbeni i 
\ I'I Babuino 
\i'i W Settembrf 
\ la Boncompa^r i 
\ia del Tntone 
\ia Cavour 
\ la \ eneto 
Piazza Mmerv a 
\ia 4 Novembre 


from -0 frono. 2b from 32 from 4 
to - to 16 to 4'“ to (3 


\ la Boncompagni 
Cor Lmberto 


Break 

fast 

Lin 


( 


1 axes 

1 


Specul TRA\ELLI]SG facilities 

Arrangements are being concluded whereby all railway fares 
m Itah and the cost of the passage on the ** Conte di Sd\oia 
will be subiect to a special reduction 

The Coile di Sa\oia ** is a xes^^el of 4'),ooo tons, and is one of 
the two largest Italian IraU'^atlantic liners, being die sister ship 
of the “ Re\ ” Both vessels are equipped with gyro stabilisers, 
which o\ercomes an> tendency of ^he boats to roll in rough weather 
We are informed that a special inclusive price of 180 Lira will be 
made in r^^pect of hrst-class accommodation on board the “ Conte 
di Savoid ” lor the passage from Genoa to Naples 

All tourist and travel agencies will be informed accordingly, 
and the reduction will be granted to the delegates upon production 
of the identity card at the tourist office 

Customs Facilhifs 

Arrangements are being made whereby upon production of the 
delegate’s identity card, or congress card, special facilities will 
be granted for the passage of the delegates’ luggage through the 
Italian customs 


Restaurants i\ Rome and Milan 

The folloiMng 15 a iist of the restaurants and cafes recommended 
in Rome and Milan, although delegates will hnd that the 
restaurants attached to the pnncipal hotels serve excellent meals 


Restaurants in "Milan — 

Sa\ini — Gallena V Emanuele 
Bifii — Gallena \' Emanuele 
Hagy — Corso V Emanuele 
Casse — Corso V Emanuele 
Fiaschettena Toscana — 

Via Berchet 


Restauranh in Rome — 
Faraglia 
Umberto I 
Fagiano 
San Carlo 

Tavema del Quirinale 
Plaza 



COMMITTEE S COMMUNIC iTIO^S 


15 j 


6 aft V m Kotne — 

Aragno, \ia del Corso 179 
Biffi, Piaz7a Colonna 
Greco, Via Cornutti 
Piarza di Spagna 23 

46-47 

Via Porta Pmciana 45 

There are a large number of smaller restaurants in Rome which 
ser\e excellent meals 

CxmRFNCY 

The Italian currency is based upon the metnc system, 100 
centesemi equals one Lira, and one Lira, at the time of writing, 
equals approximate!}^ 4d , the rate of exchange being t;8 Lira to 
the £ sterling 

RLLEb GO\ ERNING THE HOLDIl^G OF CONGRES*^ 

The associations in each country shall appoint delegates to 
attend the Congresses No restriction shall be placed on the 
number of delegates an> association may send, but the voting 
power shall be as follows — 

One vote for each million spindles 01 part thereof 

One \ote for each 40,000 looms or part thereof, but not 
more than twenty votes to be given any one country 

Voting shaP be by the showing of hands, but shall be by 
ballot if desired by 25 per cent of those present empowered to vote 

Each association shall, before the end of March, appoint its 
delegates for the following Congress, and shall at once intimate 
to the secretary the names, postal addresses and cable addresses 
of such delegates 

Pourteen days’ notice shall, if possible, be given to the secretary 
at headquarters of any change in the appointment of delegates 

The expenses of delegates shall be paid by the assoaation 
they represent, or by the delegates themsehes 

If a delegate be unable to be present he mav be replaced by 
another representative of his association This representative, 
howe\er, must present satisfactory credentials to the Committee 

Any association wishing to bring a subject before the annual 
Congress, or propose the alteration of a rule, shah forward its 
resolution to the secretary at headquarters before the end of 
March 

Delegates may speak in Italian, English, French or German, 
but it IS desirable that they use the English language, in order 
to obviate, as far as possible, the necessity of translation 
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AUSTRIA. 

CoTTO^ Spinning. 

The employment position of the spinning mills has improved 
a little during the last few months According to statistics to hand 
for the month of October, the mills were occupied to about 83 J per 
cent, of their full capaaty (.single shift), as compared with 79 per 
cent, in August this year. During October about 4.89 million 
lbs. English were produced, as compared with 3.9 million lbs, 
in August. This extra production was the resiJt of rather 
increased export demand, especially for twist, but it is anticipated 
that a reaction will shortly set in, because in view of the difficulties 
which have arisen in trading with important foreign marke'-s 
(especially Rumania), it is probable that the export of yarns will 
suffer a reduction. I'he total number of workers employed has in- 
creased by about S per cent, during recent months. In spite of the 
improved employment position, it cannot be said that a favourable 
development has taken place in remunerative working conditions, 
because the prices obtained for export do not enable production 
costs to be fully covered. The sale of yams for home trade is as 
before, unsatisfactory^, due in particular to the poor state of business 
in the hosiery industry. 

The foreign trade statistics show, for the months of September 
and October, the following figures as regards the export of cotton 
yams : — 


Grey cotton yarns 

EXPORT 

September /October 
1934 1933 

q q 

13.662 13.443 

Bleached 

, . . . 

489 

384 

Dyed 


96 

297 


The above figures do not show the export revival mentioned 
earlier, because this has only asserted itself in the months of 
November and December. 

As regards the import of cotton yams during the months of 
September and October, the figures are as follows : — 


IMPORT 


Grey cotton yams 

September /October 
1934 1933 

q q 

. . 2,954 

1,615 

Bleached » 

361 

373 


387 

394 
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There has been no diange in wage cx>ndit3ons in the spinning 
mills during recent months. 

Cotton Weaving. 

The activity of the weaving mills may be described as normal, 
involving about 80 per cent, of the full employment capacity work- 
ing single shift. On the other hand,- prices for all kinds of fabrics 
hare been extraordinanly unfavourable, due to the increased com- 
petition among the weaving mills themselves, and alscp to the 
import of fabrics, which, in spite of import quotas, is again 
increasing. The rationalization of production carried out in many 
concerns is certainlv causing an increase in supply, which is only 
taken up by the market with the aid of ccmtinuous price reductions. 
According to the foreign trade statistics, there were imported 
during the months of September and October : — 




1934 

1933 



q 

q 

Grey fabrics 


3,513 

2,642 

Bleached fabrics 


311 

244 

Dyed fabrics 

Pnnted fabrics 


246 

240 


1.219 

1,319 

Coloured woven fabrics 


4,273 

3,895 


It is probable that during the months of November and 
December, the import will have still further increased as com- 
pared with last year. Since the falling home prices hardly offer 
an incentive to the respective supplying countries for pushing 
imports to Austria, then the fact of this increase in mports must 
be attributed to the pressure of overproduction prevailing in these 
countries. 

The wage level in the weaving mills has remained unchanged 
during recent months. 

Concerning the prospective development of business in the near 
future, no reliable forecast can be made, but there are no signs 
of a further improvement in the selling or price ix>sition ; on the 
contrary, the probability of a drop in activity must be exp^ed. 


Tie original German text runs as folloix/si — 
Baumwoll-Spinnerei. 

Die Beschaftigungslage der Spinnereibetriebe hat sich wahrend 
der ietzten Monate etwas gebessert. Nach der fiir den Monat 
Oktober vorlicgenden Statistik waren die Betriebe mit cca. 83 
ihrer vollen Kapazitat (in einfacher Schicht; beschaftigt, gegen- 
uber 79% im Monat August dsjs. Erzeu^ wurden im Monat 
OktobCT rund 4.89 Millionen engl.Pfund gegeniiber 3.9 Mill. Pfund 
im August. Diest Mehrerzeugung war in einer etwas gesteigerten 
Exportnachffage, namentlich nach Zwimen, bedingt, doch ist zu 
erwarten, dass schon in der nachsten Zeit ein Riickschlag eintritt, 
weil die Gamausfuhr im Hinblick auf die im Verkehr mit wichtigen 
Absatzlandem ^ (vor allem Rumanien) eingetretenen Schwierig- 
keiten, voraussiditlich eine Herabimnderung erfahren wird. — Die 
GesamitzaH der besdiaftigten Arbeiter hat sich wahrend der Ietzten 
Monate um cca. 8 % erhoht. — Ungeachtet der gebesserten 
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Besch^tigungslage kann yon einer giinstigen Entwicklung der 
Rentabilitatsverhaltnisse nicht gesprochen werden, wed die im 
Export erzielbaren Preise cine voile Deckung der Selbstkosten 
nicnt ermoglidien. — Der Garnabsatz im Inlande 1st nach wie vor 
unbefriedigend, was insbesondere mit dem schlechten Geschafts- 
gang der Trikotagen-Industrie zusammenhangt. 

Die Aussenhandelsstatistik weist fiir die Monate September 
und Oktober die folgenden Ziffem hinsichtlich der Ausfuhr von 
Bamnwollgarnen aus: — 

AUSFUHR 

September /Oktober 


1934 1933 

q q 

robe BaumwoUgame 13,662 13,443 

gebleicbte „ 489 384 

gef^rbte „ , , ... 96 297 


Die obigen Ziffem lassen die friiher erwahnte Ausfuhrbelebung 
noch nicht erkennen, well sich dieselbe erst in den Monaten 
November und Dezember geltend gemacht hat. 

. Was die Einfuhr von Baumwollgamen anlangt, so hat sich 
dieselbe in den ]\lonaten September und Oktober wie folgt 
gestaltet ; — 

EINFUHR 


robe Baumwollgarne . . 

September, Oktober 
1934 1933 

q q 

. . 2,954 1,615 

gebleicbte „ 

361 

373 

gefarbte 

387 

394 


Die Lohnverhaltnisse in den Spinnereibetrieben haben wahrend 
der letzten Monate keine Aenderung erfahren. 

Baumwoll-Wfbefei. 

Die Beschaftigung der Webereibetriebe, ist als normal zu 
bezeidmen und diirfte eine cca. 80 %ige Ausniitzung der 
Kapazitat in einfacher Schicht involvieren. Andererseits hat sidi 
die Preisbildung in alien Gewebesorten ausserordentlich ungiinstig 
gestaltet, was auf den verscharften Konkurrenzkanipf der 
Webereien unter einander, aber auch auf die, trotz Konting- 
entierung des Import^, wieder ansteigende Gewebeeinfuhr zuiiick- 
zufiihren ist. Die in vielen Betriel^n durchgefiihrte Rational- 
isierung der Produktion fiihrt zu einer Verscharfung des Anbotes, 
das vom Markt nur mit Hilfe von fortgesetzten Preisermassigungen 
aufgenommen wird. Nach der Aussenhandelsstatistik warden in 
den Monaten September und Oktober eingefiihrt: — 



1934 

1933 

robe Gewebe 

q 

3,513 

q 

2,642 

gebteichte Gewebe 

311 

244 

gefftrbte 
oednickte „ 

246 

1,219 

240 

1,319 

b mtgewebte „ 

4,273 

3.895 


In den Monaten November und Dezember diirfte sich der Import 
gegeniiber dem Vorjahr noch waiter gesteigert hab^. Da die 
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sinkenden Inlandspreise den in Frage kommenden Liefenings- 
landem kaum einen Anreiz zur Forcierung der Einfuhr nach 
Oesterreich bieten, so muss die latsache dieser Importerhbhung 
auf den Druck der in diesen Staaten eingetretenen Ueberproduk- 
tion zuriickgeiuhrt werden. 

Das Lohnniveau ist in den Webereibetrieben wahrend der 
leizten Monate unverandert geblieben. 

Was die voraussiclilliche Geschaftsentwicklung der nachsten 
Zukunft anbelangt, so lasst sich zwar eine verlassliche Prognose 
nicht stellen, doch liegen keine Anhaltspunkte fiir eine weitCTe 
Besserung der Absatz- oder Preislage vor, sondem ^ muss im 
Gegenteil mit der Wahrscheinlichkeit eines Beschaftigungsriick- 
gangs gerechnet werden. 


BELGIUM. 

The statistics of exports of cotton piece goods furnish a suffi- 
ciently accurate reflection upon the uncertainty of the general state 
of aflFairs in the Belgian cotton industry. 

According to the Bulletin of Foreign Trade^ published by the 
ilinistry of Finance, our exports of cotton piece goods are placed 
at 15,900,300 kg., valued at 489,704,000 Belgian francs, for the 
first nine months of 1934, as against 16,312,000 kg., valued at 
536,769,000 francs, for the corresponding period of 1933. 

These figures reveal a fall of 2 \ per cent, in the quantity and 
9 per cent, in the value. This disparity in the percentages shows 
only too well that the feeble fl.ow of the current of our export trade 
is only able to maintain itself by making continual sacrifices in 
respect of prices which are alreadv far too low. It is interesting 
to note that, during the course of the years 1928 and 1929, the 
exports of Belgian cotton piece goods rose in nine months to some 
33 million kibs. 

The Belgian spinning industry is feeling very keenly the effects 
of the reduced activity of the weaving section. 

Renewed efforts have been made with a view to increasing yam 
exports. Certain results have been brought about by making 
heavy sacrifices in prices. In spite of everything, however, the 
quantities of yam exported are relatively of little importance, com- 
pared with the productive capacity of the spinning industry. 

During the month of January, 1935, wages will be reduced by 
3 per cent, in cotton spinning and weaving mills. 

{Societe Cooferaiive Assonatioyi Coionnitre de Belgique,) 


The original re fort in French runs as follows : — 

La slatisque des exportations de tissus de coton reflete de fagon 
suffisamment precise les variations de Tetat g6neral de Tindustrie 
cotonnifere beige 

D’apr^s le Bnlletm du Commerce avec les pays Strangers, publi6 
par le Ministfere des Finances, nos exportations de tissus de coton 
se sont flev6es a 15,900,300 kg., valant 489,704,000 frs. pour les 
neuf premiers mois de 1934 centre 16,312,000 kg., valant 
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536, 769, OCX) frs. pour le periode correspondante de 1933. Ces 
chiffres accusent un recul de 2.5 pour cent dans les quantit6s et de 
9 pour cent dans les valeurs : cette divergence (fans les jx>ur- 
centages met une fois de plus en relief que le faible courant d’affaires 
a Texportation ne se maintient que moyennant des sacrifices con- 
tinuels, sur des pnx dejk avilis. II est’int6ressant de notCT qu’au 
cours des annees 1928 et 1929, les exportations beiges de tissus de 
coton s’elevaient en g mois k quelque 33 millions de kilos. 

Les filatures beiges se ressentent vivement du ralentissement de 
ractivit6 de nos tissages. 

Un gros effort a ete fail en vue d’augmenter les exportations de 
files. Certains resultats ont eti obtenus nioyennant de lourds 
sacrifices sur les prix. Malgre tout, les quantit6s de files export^es 
sont rdativement peu importantes par rapport a la capacity de pro- 
duction des filatures. 

Dans le courant du mois de janvier, les salaires seront diminu^s 
de 3 pour cent dans les filatures et les tissages de coton. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

The situation in the Czecho-Slovakian cotton spinning industry 
during 1934 was, on the whole, somewhat better than in the 
previous year. 

The Czecho-Slovakian cotton spinners w^e able, in the first 
half of the year, to keep the degree of activity at approximately 
65 per cent, of nom^ full time working; but during the second 
halt of the year, activity dropped again to approximately 52 per 
cent., so that the average for the year was approximatdy per 
cent as against 5 1 per cent, in the previous year. Firms owning 13 
spinning mills with approximatdy 5cx),ooo spindly, i.e., about 14 
per cent, of the Cze^o-Slovakian fine cotton spinning indust^, 
stopp^ their mills entirely. In consequence thereof, the active 
spinning mills worked approximately 65 per cent, of normal 
capacity, as against 68 per cent, in the previous year. 

The improvement is mainly due to the increased demand from 
the home market, whicJi is chiefly brought about by the cnirrency 
restrictions and tariff measures instituted by the Government at 
the beginning of the year. 

This caused consume of yam to reduce thdr imports, and 
gave rise at the beginning of the year to a consiclerable upward 
trend in sales and ddiveries. On the other hand, during the latter 
mont^ sales were far bdiind those of the previous years, and, 
espedafly during the last few months, the demand for yam was 
at a minimum, caused, no doubt, by the unusually mild weather. 
The export trade was approximately similar to that of the previous 
year. 

The pc^iticm of Egyptian spinnem appears to be somewhat 
better, similarly also that of the American and Indian spinners. 

Yam prices have been protected by the price conventions, and 
leather with the quota agreements, have brought about improved 
spinning margins, taken as a whole. 

The export of cotton yarns and goods, which has decreased 
durmg the last few years, has shown a slight improvement. 
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TAe original statement af fears in German^ together with 
ex fort iig^Tes: — 

Die Lage der csl. Baumwollspinnereien war 1934 im 
Allgemeinen etwas giinstiger als im vorhergehenden Jahre. 

Die csl. Baumwollspinnereien konnten im ersten Halbjahr den 
Beschaftigungsgrad bis auf cca. 65 % der Normalleistung steigem ; 
im zweiten Halbjahr sank dieser allerdings wieder auf cca. 52 % , 
sodass man im Jahresdurchschnitt die Betriebsausniitzung der 
Spinnereien mit etwa 55 % (gegeniiber cca. 51 % im Vorjahre) 
annehmen kann. 13 Spinnernrmen mit etwa 500,000 Spindeln, 
d.s. etwa 14 % der csl. Feinspinnindustrie, hatten ihre Betriebe 
ganzlich stiUgelegt, sodass die durchschnittl. Ausnutzung der 
Kapazitat der arbeitenden Spinnereien auf etwa 65 % der normalen 
Kapazitat (gegeniiber cca. 58 % im Vorjahre) geschatzt werden 
kann. 

Die Besserung ist hauptsachlich auf die grossere Aufnahms- 
fahigkeit des Inlandsmarktes zuriickzufiihren, die wohl auch nur 
durdi die Wahrungs- und Steuermassnahmen der Regierung am 
Anf^g des Jahres verursacht wurde, welche die Gamverbraucier 
zu einer reicnlicheren Eindeckung veranlassten. Daher waren zu 
Anfang des Jahres die Verkaufe und Ablieferungen bedeutend 
hoher als im Vorjahre, wahrend sie in den letzLen Monaten stark 
hinter dem Vorjahre zuriickblieben. Insbesondere in den letzten 
Monaten des T^res war die Nachfrage nach Gamen minimal, 
was auch auf die ungewohnlich milde Witterung zuriickzufiihren 
ist, die das Wintergeschaft verdarb. Das Exportgeschaft bewegte 
sidi ungefahr im Rahmen des Vorjahres. 

Die Geschaftslage der Makospinnerei gestaltete sich etwas 
giinstiger, als die der Amerika- una Suratspinnereien. 

Die Gampreise, durch ein Preisiibereinkommen gebunden und 
durch eine Kcmtingentierungsvereinbarung gestiitzt, ermoglichten 
im Durchschnitt eine ausreichende Spinnmarge. 

Der Export von Baumwollgamen und -Waren, der in den 
letzten Jahren standig zuriickging, weist in der letzten Zeit einige 
Anzeichen einer Besserung auf, wie aus nachfolgenden Ziffem zu 
ersehen ist. 


YARN EXPORTS 



1934 

1933 

1932 


q 

q 

q 

1st quarter 

30,069 

46,327 

40,977 

2nd quarter 

. . 24,391 

34,407 

42,136 

3rd quarter 

29,731 

20,689 

28,304 

4th quarter 

— 

26,368 

47,391 


COTTON GOODS EXPORTS 

q q q 

1st quarter 18,987 27,414 38,142 

2iid quarter 19,682 20,228 29,600 

3rd quarter 25,606 26,800 31,436 

4th quarter — 23.761 36,260 

{Hosfodarsky Svaz, CsL Pradelen Bavlny^ Prague.^ 
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ENGLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

The position of the trade shows little change compared with 
the previous quarter. Active mills are working up to appr<.ximateh* 

75 per cent, capacity, although a large number ot firms are 
indefinitely stop^d, with little prospect, in many cases, of restart- 
ing in the early future. In September, iy34» schemes — one for 

regulating production, and the other for dealing with surplus 
spindleage — ^the outlines of which were published m the last issue 
of the Bltlftin, were circulated to the trade for its opinion, by 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* Associations. 

The result of the enquiry has been declared as follows : — 

Proposed Cotton Spinners* Association. 

In favour : Against : No replies : 

5076% 3144% 17-80% 

In view of the fact that the required percentage (90 per cent.) of 
the total spindleage in the trade has not been obtained, the scheme 
has been abandoned. 

Scheme for Dealing with Surplus Spindleage. 

In favour : Against : No replies : 

66.34% 18.40% 15.26% 

In connection with this scheme, the Drafting Committee, pre- 
sided over by Lord Colwyn, has decided to proceed to the extent 

d appointing an independent accountant, who has issued a circular 
to all spinners inviting offers of spindles for sale or for “ sealing.’* 
Only in the event of the Drafting Committee being satisfied 
that the number of spindles offered is sufficient to warrant it, will 
the scheme be proceeded with. 

No changes in rates of wages have taken place during the 
quarter. 

Manufacturing Section. 

The state of trade in the weaving section has shown a slight 
improvement, although it is still far from satisfactory, the mills 
working only 70 per cent, of capacity. Unemployment in the 
industry" is less severe than six months ago, but it is problematical 
whether the improvement is of a permanent or merely temporary 
nature. 

Many of the difficulties of the weaving section are attributable 
to the poor orices offered for cloth, and there has been but little 
improvement in this direction since the last report. Even in the 
higher grades of fancy cotton and artificial silk cloths, the pre- 
vailing price level is most unsat i'^factor\^ 

FRANCE. 

The state of trade in the French cotton industry became 
gradually worse during the last quarter of 1934. It appeared, 
however, ' at the conclusion of the period under review, that Ae 
depression had touched rock bottom, without giving any indication 
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as to whether it marked simply the uttermost depths of the crisis or 
the indication of a recovery. 

At the end of November the de^ee of activity in the mills, 
allowing for plant completely stopped in the total figure of short 
time worked by the remainder or the industry^ only working part 
time, can be estimated at about 6o per cent, for the weaving section, 
55 per cent, for the spinning section as a whole, and about 42 per 
cent, for the fine spinning section. 

No changes have occurred in wages in the cotton districts dunng 
the period under review, except in the Roanne (^Loire) weaving 
centre, where a reduction in the list rates of pay gave rise in 
December to a strike, which is still in progress. 


J ke following is ihe original text in French : — 

La situation de Tindustrie cotonniere frangaise a continue a 
s’aggraver au cours du 4^me trimestre 1934. II semblait toutefois, 
a la fin de la p^riode consid^ree, que la depression avait atteint 
un palier sans qu'on puisse d’aiUeurs prevoir encore si ce palier 
marque simplement le fond de la arise ou est Lindice d’une reprise. 

Fin novembre le degr^ d’activite des usines, compte tenu tant de 
Toutillage compietement arrete que du ch6mage pratique par 
Toutillage reste en activite partielle, pouvait etre evalue encore k 
environ 60 pour cent le tissage, 55 pour cent pour la filature courante 
et k 42 pour cent environ pour la Mature de numeros fins. 

Aucune modification de salaires n’est intervenue dans les 
regions cotonnieres pedant le trimestre en revue, sauf en ce qui 
concerne le centre de tissage de Roanne ‘Xoire^ ofi une reduction des 
tarifs a provoque dans cette region courant decembre une gi^ve qui 
dure encore. 


IMPORTATIONS ET EXPORTATIONS D' ARTICLES COTONNIERS 


A— IMPORTATIONS : 
IMPORTS : 


1934 

26me S&me 

trimestre trimestre 
2nd Zrd 

quarter quarter 
(Quintaux Mitriques) 
(Metnc quintals) 


1° Fils de coton 

Cotton yams 

2° Tissus de coton et autres articles manufactures 
Cotton cloth and other manufactured articles 

B— EXPORTATIONS : 
EXPORTS : 


1,700 1,201 

2,950 2,282 


1® Fils de coton — Essportations totales 

Cotton yarns — totai exports 

. . 16,332 

19,861 

Destinations : 



Alg4r^, Colonies fran 9 aises et pays de protectorat 
Algeria, French colonies and protectorates 

3,453 

3,889 

Marchfe strangers . . 

Foreign markets 

. . 11,879 

16,972 
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1934 

2^e S^me 

trimestre trimestre 
2nd 3rd 

quarter quarter 

(Quintaux M6triques) 
(Metr%c quintals) 

t* Tissus de coton et autres articles manufactures — 

Exportations totales .. .. .. .. •• 83,518 97,199 

Cotton doth and other manufactured articles — total exports 

Destinations : 

Alg^rie, Colonies fran^aises et pays de protectorat . . 70,934 86,283 

Algeria^ French colonies and protectorates 

Marches etrangers 12,684 10,916 

Foreign markets 

{Syndicat General de V Industrie Coionnihe Franqaise) 


GERMANY. 

Spinning Section. 

The position of the German cotton spinning section remained 
practically unchanged during the last quarter of 1934. Reference 
IS therefore invitea to our last report, published on page it of the 
International Cotton Bulletin, No. 49, issued last October . 


Ike original report in German follows : — 

Die gesch^liche Lage der deutschen BaumwoUspinnerei blieb 
wahrencf des letzten Quartal 1934 im wesentlichen die gleiche wie 
im voraufgMrangenen Quartal. Es kann deshalb auf den zuletzt 
erstatteten Berioit Bezug genommen werden. 

{Gesamtverband der Deutschen Baumwoll Sfinnerverbande,') 
Weaving Section. 

As was pointed out in our report upon the state of trade in the 
third quarter of 1934, the prosperous condition which existed in the 
first half of last year has b^ome unfavourable, owing to the currency 
position. The degree of occupation attained during the third 
quarter of 1934 was continued as a whole throughout the last 
quarter of the year. 

The demand is satisfectory; certain difficulties, due to the 
delivery of earlier orders, have arisen, but are being replaced by 
new contracts from other sources. 


The original report in German follows \ — 

Es wurde bereits in dem Bericht fiber die Lage im 3. Quartal 
1934 darauf hingewiesen, da^ derm i. Halbjahr I934bestehende 
gpite Beschaftigune^grad im Hinblick auf die R^erungs- 
anordnungen, wddae aus Grunden der ungfinstigen deutschen 
Devisenla^ erlassen wurden, etwas zuriickg^angen ist. Der im 
3, Quartd 1934 erreichte Beschafti^gsgrad konnte im aUge- 
inemen auch im 4. Quartal 1934 aufreoit erhalten werden. 
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Die Versorgung mit Auftragen ist befriedigend. Gewisse 
Schwierigkeiten, die hinsichtlich der Ausliefening der friiher 
abgeschlossenen Auftrage entstanden sind, werden durch Neuab- 
schliisse ausg^lichen, bei denen andere Provenienzen als die 
urspriinglich eingedeckten verwendet werden. 

(Verein Suddeutscher BaumwoUindustrieller e, v.). 


HOLLAND. 

Spinning Section. 

The demand foi cotton yams is very unsatisfactory and prices 
remain poor. The offtake from the weaving mills, and also for 
hosiery, is not sufficient to absorb the production of the mills, while 
cheap imports of single yams from Lancashire and twofolds from 
Bdgium spoil the market. 

The average degree of production in the spinning mills can be 
estimated from 75 to 80 per cent. 

Weaving Section. 

The demand for home trade has been smaller than last year, 
and the autumn season has been very disappointing. Also for 
e^^rt the demand is insufficient, and xor those markets which are 
still without import restrictions the higher cost of production in 
Holland is often an obstacle in the way of business. For some 
export markets where quotas are imposed a few more orders have 
bera booked, but on the whole, conditions are very unsatisfactory, 
both for the mills catering for the home trade as also for those 
exporting. 

The actual degree of occupation in the weaving industry can be 
estimated at 65 to 70 per cent. 


HUNGARY. 

The difficulty of textile mills in obtaining foreign exchange for 
the importation of raw matenal has led to some very remanrable 
develo^ents. Since foreign mw materials are made available 
largely on a compensation basis, cotton mills are anxious to co- 
opiate with such Hungarian export partners as are in a position to 
deliver products required in the countries where they intend to 
^chase raw matenals. In one inst^ce, it is reported that a 
Hungarian malt factory is now erecting a cotton-spinning mill 
because it has good chances to exchange malt in England for raw 
cotton which will be spun in Hungary, and the sale of which in 
manufactured form in the country, unaei* the circumstances, is a 
profitable business. 

(JJnited States Defartment of Agriculture), 


ITALY. 

The position of the Italian cotton industry improved during the 
last quarter of 1934 as compared with the preceding quarter. 
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Production in spinning and weaving has been maintained, and 
has shown a slight tendency to increase; at the same time stocks 
have diminisheo. 

The level of prices has been more stable, employment 
unchanged, while wages have also remained the same. 

This general improvement is the first sign of the soundness of 
the measures which the Instituto Cotoniero ItaJiano have put into 
work during recent months, concerning the production limit of 
national mills. 

During the coming months the results of this very drastic 
action wiU be seen clearer, meanwhile it must be pointed out that 
these measure have already succeeded in counterbalandng, partly, 
the disorganization caused by the continuous reduction of sales 
abroad. 

Here are the export figures up to the end of October : — 

1934 1933 

(in quintals) 

Yarns 228,704 235,155 

Cloth 213,349 268,897 

Total 442,053 504,052 

(Associazione Italiana Fascista degli Industriali Coionieri') 


The original lefori in Italian runs as follows: — 

L’industria cotoniera italiana durante il 4® trimestre di 
quest’anno ha migliorato la sua situazione rispetto al trimestre 
precedente. 

Infatti il ritmo produttivo della filatura e della tessitura si 
presenta piuttosto regolare con una leggera tendenza progressiva, 
mentre si nota un persistente alleggenmento delle rimanenze di 
manufatti presso Pindustria. 

11 tone dei prezzi h state meno fiacco e Poccupazione operaia 
stazionaria, mentre i salari sono rimasti invariati. 

Questo miglioramento generate h im primo sintomo ddl’of&cacia 
dei prowedimenti che PInstituto Cotoniero Italiano ha adottato da 
quaiche mese nei confront! deUa disciplina produttiva d^e fab- 
briche nazicnali. 

Vedremo meglio nei prossimi mesi i risultati di questa particolare 
energica aziqne org^izzativa, ma intanto va rilevato die essa h gik 
liusata a ridurre in parte lo squilibrio causato dalla continua 
contrazione delle vendite all’estero. 

Ecco le risultanze del]*esportazione alia fine del mese di ottobre : 

1934 1933 


(in qnintaH) 

FiJati 228,704 236,165 

Tessuti 213,349 268,897 

Totale 442,053 504,062 
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SWEDEN. 

In camjparison with the previous quarter the situation in the 
cotton industry in Sweden, during the last quarter of 1934, shows 
small alterations. 

As observed in our previous report foreign competition has 
become more intensified, causing a further dedine in prices, 'vdth 
corresponding unsatisfactory profits. In spite of these conditions, 
most of the mills are running full time. 

No changes in wages have taken place during the period under 
review. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The demand for yams, during the fourth quarter of IQ34, has 
remained practically unaltered. The methods adopted to curtail 
production, already pointed out in our previous report, still take 
the form of reduction of hours and the stoppage of spindles. The 
home demand leaves much to be desired, in view of the poor 
business conditions in the weaving section. 

The crisis in the weaving section has become decidedly worse ; 
the prolonged warm winter weather has been especially unfavour- 
able to the coloured weaving section. 

Wages have remained unaltered, bar minor exceptions, in spite 
of the fact that the prices obtainable demand a reduction in the 
cost of production. 

The cotton industry is endeavouring, as heretofore, to avoid a 
reduction of wages wherever possible before the commencement of 
winter, which bnngs increased cost of living to the operative. 


The following is the original text in German : — 

Der G^pinstabsatz hat sich im IV. Quartal 1934 ziemlich 
unverandert gehalten. Die schon friiher erwahnten Produktions- 
einschrankungen in Form von Arbeitszeitreduktionen und Spindel- 
stillstanden bestanden indessen fort. Der Inlandabsatz lasst 
zufolge schlechten Greschaftsganges in der Weberei viel zu wiinschen 
iibrig. 

In der Weberei hat sic^ die Absatzkrise weiter verscharft ; das 
langanhaltende warme Winterwetter wirkte sich besonders fiir die 
Buntweberei ungiinstig aus. 

Die Lohne sind, von verschwindenden Ausnahmen abgesehen, 
stabil geblieben, trotzdem die gedriickten Fabrikatpreise 
gebieterisc^ eine Senkung der Produktionskosten verlangen. Die 
BaumwoUindustrie bemiihte sich indessen von jeher, soweit irgend 
moglich, vor Winterbeginn, der auch dem Arbeiter vermehrte 
Eindeclmngskosten bringt, Lohnsenkungen zu vermeiden. 

{Schweizerischer Sfinner-Zwimer-und W eber-Y erein!) 


U.S.S.R. 

T^e cotton textile industry in the U.S.S.R. is experiencin-y a 
considerable raw material shortage at present, and express railway 
transportation of cotton of the new crop was inaugurated in Middle 
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Asia in October. Such transports were organized und» the n^e 
o£ “ Cotton Arrows/* and consisted of high-spe^ freight trains. 
The extern of the raw material shortage is best illustrated by the 
statement of the Commissar of the Light Industry, made around 
October i , according to which cotton supplies in factories at that 
time amounted to only a few days* requirements. The shortage 
is apparently due, at least in part, to the slowness in harvesting. 

October production of the cotton textile industry no doubt 
reflected this raw material shortage, but production figures are not 
yet available. The outturn of finished cotton fabrics amounted to 
igS, 949,000 metres (214,290,000 yards) in September, which is 97.5 
per cent, of the plan, and the outturn of yam amounted to 29,741 
tons (65,567 .o<X) lbs.), or 104.6 per cent, of the plan. 

{United States Department of Agriculture). 


U.S.A. 


Through the courtesy of the Cotton Textile Institute, New York, 
we are ame to publish figures of cotton cloth production during 
1934 for each week : — 

SUMMARY OF ALL COTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION REPORTED TO THE 
COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE ON A YARDAGE BASIS 


1934 

Production 

1934 


Production 

Jan. 6 

104.830,000 

July 7 


56,829,000 

« 13 . 

119,903,000 

« 14 


102,663,000 

. 20 . 

123,861.000 

« 21 


103,595,000 

« 27 . 

117,428,000 

„ 28 


104,010.000 

Feb, 3 . 

125.295,000 

Aug. 4 


98,861,000 

. 10 . 

126,483,000 

„ 11 


96,097,000 

« 17 . 

127,894,000 

« 18 


99,666,000 

. 24 . 

121,996,000 

„ 25 


95,291.000 

Mar. 3 . 

126,377,000 

Sept. 1 


114,626,000 

« 10 . 

130,036,000 

« 8 


61.027,000 

„ 17 . 

132,231,000 

„ 16 


55,859,000 

, 24 . 

131,004,000 

« 22 


61,184,000 

„ 31 . 

126,787,000 

. 29 


94,674,000 

April 7 

129,005,000 

Oct. 6 


117,497.000 

. 14 . 

. 131502,000 

„ 13 


120.543,000 

« 21 . 

. 127,274,000 

„ 20 


123,931.000 

« 28 

. 130,997,000 

« 27 


124,909.000 

May 5 

. 128,871,000 

Nov. 3 


126,663,000 

„ 12 

. 125,573.000 

„ 10 


126,348,000 

« 19 . 

. 124,542,000 

» 17 


119,246,000 

26 . 

. 123,930,000 

« 24 


125,093,000 

June 2 

. 116.659,000 

Dec. 1 


111,426.000 

« 9 

98,062,000 

„ 8 


120,727.000 

„ 16 . 

. 102,551.000 

. 16 


126,428,000 

« 23 . 

. 101,321,000 

„ 22 


127,808,000 

« 30 . 

98,788,000 

« 29 

Total 


83,694,000 

5,850,383,000 
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ARGENTINA. 

EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM ARGENTINA FOR THE NINE MONTHS, 
MARCH TO OCTOBER. 1934 AND 1933 (FROM BUENOS AIRES). 

March 

to Same 

October, penod, 

1934 1933 


Name of Exporter 
Bunge & Bom 

M. Comero y Cia . . 
Louis Dreyfus y Co 
Comm Belgo Argen 
La Fabnl S. A. . . 
J. C. Kaehler 

C. Abreu Sosa 

N. Mihanovich 

N. J. Corbellini . 
Rius y Jorba 
Cia. Oral F. Financ 
Others 


Bales 


51,133 

oO, 08 I 

18,835 

6,004 

14,458 

23,687 

11,755 

4,669 

11,000 

1,747 

8,772 

1,217 

4,312 

200 

3,287 

3,949 

2,960 

1,050 

2,660 

2,000 

1,677 

803 

334 

387 


Total bales 


. 130,973 


95,094 


BELGIAN CONGO. 

Cotton production in 1934 is estimated at about 20,000 metric 
tons, compared with 1 5,000 tons produced in 1933. Cotton-growing 
is compulsory in every district where concessions were granted to 
the owners of ginning plants for the purpose of supplying work 
for the natives, who are thus enabled to pay their taxes and pur- 
chase imported products. 

Practically the entire crop is exported; most of it is sold to 
Belgium, but fair quantities are shipped to Hamburg and British 
ports. The Government is fixing fair prices for the cotton pur- 
chased from the growers. The cost of transportation from Coiigo 
to European ports is said to be almost twice as high as those for 
cotton from East Africa. (T ex file Raw Maiericds^ 

BRAZIL. 

According to reports dated Santos, Brazil, December ii, 1934, 
the official estimate made for the current crop, that of 1934, is as 
under; — 

Northern zone* 163,200,000 

Southern zonef . - . . . . . . 108,600,000 

Kgs 271,700,000 

or, say, 1,233,000 bales of 478 lbs. each. 


♦ Planted from January to June, 1934, and harvested in June 1934, to January, 1935. 
t Planted from September to November 1934, and harvested from March to June, X935. 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

The report by H.M. Trade Commissioner upon the ‘‘ Economic 
Conditions in the British West Indies’^ (published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, 4s.) includes a retrospect of cotton- growing 
activities in the islands, which we reproduce herewith : — 

The past year has been a bad one for cotton in Barbados. 

Statistics show a very low yield per acre during the period 
1931-33 : this is not entirely due to bad weather. The law necessi- 
tates cotton growers recording the acreage planted, but owing to 
the very low prices many growers, ^peciall}" peasants, did not 
trouble to pick their cotton, and this failure very considerably 
lowered the average yield per acre, calculated on the basis of the 
cotton actually harvested and the acreage originally reported as 
planted. 

The recent cotton conferences in Barbados and Trinidad and 
the general feeling that there is some future before the Sea Island 
cotton industry, however, will undoubtedly result in greatly 
increased acreages being planted in the next few years. 

The area planted under Sea Island cotton for the 1933-34 crop 
in St. Vincent was approximately 1,215 acres, with an estimated 
yield of 95,000 lbs. lint, and that under Marie Galante (grown in 
the Grenadines) 719 acres, with an estimated yield of 65,000 lbs. 

The IQ33 crop in Antigua was reaped from approximately 200 
acres. Heavy rains, severe attacks of the cotton caterpillar and the 
presence of pink boll-worm affected the yield. The total production 
amounted to 26 bales (7,800 lbs.) clean lint and two bales (600 lbs.) 
stain, which was all exported during 1933. 

During the 3’^ear 10 bales of the 1933 crop and 92 bales from 
stock in hand were sold at iid., ii^d. and is. per lb. for dean 
lint and at 4?d. to 6Jd. per lb. for stains. 

The acreage planted for the 1933-34 crop was between 60 to 70 
acres, so that only a small crop can be expH 5 cted in 1934. At the 
end of 1933, hovreN^er, the prospects were that the yield per acre 
would be good. 

The Montserrat cotton crop in IQ33 was reaped from 2,182 acres 
and amounted to 477>097. ibs. of lint, an average yield of 219 lbs. 
per acre. There were no insect pests or plant diseases and the year 
was one of the very best cotton seasons since the inception of the 
industry. The crop is produced chiefly by the peasants, who culti- 
vate the estates’ lands on the half-share system and their own hold- 
ings. The average price obtained was I2d. per lb. lint 

Sea Island cotton is grown as a catch crop with cane in St, 
Kitts-Nevis. 

The area under this crop was again reduced, as there had been 
no improvement in the market for Sea Island cotton. The area 
planted and the lint produced is given below : — 

Acres Lb, Lint 


St JSitts 139 20,430 

Nevis 100 10,042 

Aaginlla 134 18,750 

Total . . 364 49,222 


The average price during the year was about is. per lb. for 
clean hnt. (Department of Overseas Traded 
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BULGARIA- 

The cotton crop now being picked is estimated to be between 

5,000 and 6,000 metric tons, an increase conmared with last year’s 
crop, which amounted to 4,000 tons. The Government has ruled 
that cotton imports will be permitted only after the domestic crop 
has been absorbed. The Government authorized the State-controlled 
Agricultural BarJc to buy up the domestic crop at fixed prices to 
prevent speculation. The ^aranteed prices at present exchange 
rates amount to $0.36 to $0.41 per kilo (of 2.2 lbs. each), according 
to quality. All yams spun from domestic cotton will also be 
assured a fixed price, which, however, has not yet been set. It is 
the opinion of local authonties that the Government will continue 
its policy of protecting the local producers. 

{Textile Raw Materials^ 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA- 

It is estimated that 3,700 bales of 478 lbs. (18,000 centals) were 
sold in Dahomey during the 1933-34 campaign. This figure is 
nearly double that of the campaign 1932-33, when 2,100 bales 
(10,300 centals) were sold for export out of a total production of 

3,000 bales (14,300 centals). This increase follows a consider- 
able increase in die area cultivated. The coming season has been 
carefully planned and 700 short tons (14,000 centals) of seed have 
been sown. Selected varieties of seed were distributed. 

The cotton crop in the Sudan, which has contracted continu- 
ously since 1930-31, shows a slight increase. The area sown in the 
present year, 1934-35, is 148,810 acres, compared with 144,980 
acres in 1933-34. The Sudan is by far the most important cotton- 
produdng area in the group, its output in recent years having 
amounted to about four-fifths of the total for French West Africa. 
The area sown in Mauretania in 1934-35 is 1,730 acres, 

{International Institute of Agriculture^ 


GREECE- 

The 1934 cotton crc^ is now estimated at about 50,000 bales 
of 500 lbs. If this estimate materializes, it will be 35 p^ cent, 
above the previous record crop of 1933. Notwithsianding the 
large 1933 crop, the high activity of the cotton mills resulted in 
imports being maintained during the current year at about 1933 
levels. Cotton imports during January-August, 1934, aggregated 

11.954.000 lbs., against 12,323,000 lbs. for die corresponding eight 
months of 1933. Imports of American cotton amounted to 

5.222.000 lbs. in the 1934 period, against 6,304,000 lbs. in the eight 
months of 1933; Indian, 5,185,000 lbs. against 1,476,000 lbs.; 
Egyptian, i^iia,ooo lbs. against 1,144,000 lbs. Imports from 
Turkey declined ^m 1,641,000 lbs. to ^,000 lbs., and, while no 
imports from Soviet Russia were recorded for 1934, 1,015,000 lbs. 
were imported in 1933. (United States Department of Commerce:) 

The efforts made by the Government towards an expansion in 
cotton cultivation are banning to show satisfactory results. As a 
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result of the propaganda of the Cotton Institute, cotton was grown 
m new areas this year. The use by growers of selected seeds and 
cleaning implenjents and an improvement in the irrigation system 
have contributed to an increase in the unit yield. The yidd of 
ginned cotton this year, in spite of unfavourable weather, is esti- 
mated at about 220 lbs. per acre. 

The considerable increase in the area and the good yield lead 
one to expect a very large production this }'ear. It is estimated 
that it will exceed 200,000 centals f4S,ooo bales) of ginned cotton. 

{international bistitute of Agriculture.) 


ITALY. 

The International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, reports 
that in 1934 the area under cotton in Italy was double that 
in 1933, rising from about 3,500 to over 7,000 acres, of which 
68g are irrigated, the average of 1929-32 was dhont 6,000 
acres. Cotton is at the pr«^t grown in eight provinces, 
of which four (Ban, Brindisi, Foggia and Taranto) are 
m Apulia, one (Matera) in Lucania, and three (Agrigento, 
Caltanissetta and Ragusa) in Sicily. In comparison with 
1933 the number of communes where cotton is grown increased 
from 46 to 48, the cotton-producing communes of Matera now 
numbering five instead of three. The area cultivated decreased in 
Bari, Foggia and Taranto, showed no change in Ragusa (324 acres, 
all irrigated) and increased in the other four, especimly in Citanis- 
setta (376 per cent,^ and Agrigento (314 per cent.): the crop 
profited by yery favourable weather and 4,380 bales of 478 lbs. were 
gathered, an increase of 270 per cent, on the outturn of 1933 and 
of 71 per cent, on the 1929-32 average. The average yield was 
286 lbs. of Imt per acre against 1 56 lbs. in 1933, and 200 lbs. on the 
average; this is the highest yield on record in Italy. In Caltanis- 
setta the yield was 3';7 lbs. for irrigated crops (284 acres) and 
346 lbs. for unirrigated crops (3,855 acres). Production of cotton- 
seed was 2,150 short tons, an mcrease of 272 per cent, on that of 
1933 and of 88,4 per cent, on the average. 


MANCHURIA. 

In Manchuria the 1934 cotton crop is estimated to be about 
20 per cent, above the 1933 crop. This year’s acreage of 
cotton in Manchuria, of which about 80 to go per cent, consists of 
native varieties, is estimated to be 40 per cent. aWe the 1933 
acrea^. A cotton expansion programme is in progress in 
Mandiuria, which if carried out will result in a cotton acreage at 
the end of a 15-year period of more than 3.5 times the 1934 acreage, 
of about 700,000 acres. It is estimated that such an area could 
produce over 400,000 bales, of which 50 per cent oar more would be 
upland cotton. 

In Chosen or Corea the 1934 production of cotton is estimated 
ati^t 150,000 bales as compared with 147,000 bales in 1933, 
acx?ordmg to a report from Seoul. The present estimate for 1934 
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production is somewhat lower than earlier expectations; however, 
this year’s crop is one of the largest on record. The increase in 
production over that of 1933 is largely a result of an expansion in 
the area planted. About one-fourth of the Chosen cotton pro- 
duction IS of native varieties and three-fourths upland staple 
varieties. (Foreign Crops arid Markets^ 


MOZAMBIQUE. 

Cotton production for export to Portugal is increasing in 
Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa), according to official reports 
from the A^icultural Service of the colony. Cotton has been 
exported omy since 1907, although it has been grown in small 
quantities for more than a centui^. Exports in 1933 were 8,603 
bales of 478 lbs. as against 8,386 in 1932, 6,838 in 1931, and 5>792 
in 1924. The recent expansion is pamy attributable to the cotton 
export bounty which has been paid since 1932. Most of the cotton 
is produced by the white population. In those provinces where the 
natives aie the leading producers, production has increased during 
the recent low-price years, while remaining fairly constant in the 
other provinces. 

Practically all of the production is exported to Portugal. A 
cotton export bounty is paid by the Portuguese Govenment at a 
rate equal to the difference between 8 escudos per kilogramme 
(about 16 cents per pound) and the average market pnce of Good 
Middling cotton at New York or Lisbon. The effect of the bounty 
has been to pr^^ent a decline in Portuguese colonial production 
during the ^iod of low cotton prices. Cotton produced in 
Mozambique averages from i in. to i-ft ins. in staple length. This 
is longer than the average for upland cotton produced in the United 
States, less than 15 per cent, of which is 1-3^ ins. or longer. In 
1932 the United States exported 65,666 bales of cotton to Portugal, 
of which 2,330 bales were over il ins. staple. In 1933 the corre- 
sponding quantities were 68,690 and 6,620 bales respectively. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets^ 


NIGERIA. 

Prospects are good. It was forecasted in November that about 
180,000 centals (37,000 bales of 478 lbs.) of ginned cotton were 
likely to be exported from the Northern Provinces. Marketing had 
already begun in some districts. 

(International Institute of Agriculture^ 


PARAGUAY. 

A great impulse to the increased production of cotton in 
Paraguay has been given by the action of the Banque Agricola 
Paraguay, through its propaganda for the increase of sowings of 
cotton-seed. 95 3 >365 kilos of seed have been distributed by the 
bank during the past season among cotton cultivators in Paraguay. 

Exports of cotton from Paraguay for the current year (1934-35) 
are expected to reach the figure of 34,202 bales, with a weight of 
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7,800,000 kilos. Exports in previous years have been as per the 
following table: — 

Kilos. 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


879,637 

3 , 011,009 

2 , 786,278 

2 , 006,744 

1 , 781,144 

2 , 457,060 

2 , 844,618 

3 , 658,495 

2 , 745,911 

2 , 818,170 

2 , 270,802 

6 , 926,492 


The consumption of cotton by the local spinning industry is 
estimated to be about 500,000 kilos. This mnl is situated in the 
town of Pilar. 


PERU. 

The following is extracted from a report upon the economic 
conditions in Peru, published recently by H.M. Stationery Office 
for the Department of Overseas Trade: — 

It is estimated that the 1933 cotton crop amounted to 58,500 
tons as co^ared with 50,000 tons in 1932, or an increase of 17 
per cent. T^he 1931 crop amounted to 50,500 tons and the 1030 
crop to 54, 500 tons — ^all approximate figures. It is estimated tnat 
the 1933 crop was valued at 67 million soles as compared with 37 
million soles in 1932. Therefore the 1933 crop has realised approxi- 
mately 80 per cent, more in currency than the previous year’s. 
Averaging the sales made during the year in all the valleys, with 
the exception of Piura, the average price has been 53.50 soles per 
quintal of 46 kilos of Tanguis cotton, lie class of cotton which 
represents 92 per cent, of the total Peruvian crop. The clear profit 
remised by the country from the crop can be estimated at a figure 
of 25 million soles, which has enabled planters both large and 
small to make satisfactory profits ana partially to clear off 
outstanding debts. 

Varieties grown are Tanguis (chiefly produced in the Depart- 
ments of Lima and Ica), Pima Tgrown in Northern Peru in the 
Piura district) Smooth Perus, Mitafifi, Rough and Mod Rough. 
It may be mentioned that the crop more and more tends to become 
exclusively Tanguis cotton, and at present the four last named 
varieties have, for practical purpo^, ceased to exist. The latest 
figures show that Tanguis and Pima between them now comprise 
some 97.5 per cent, of the whole crop, Tanguis alone accounting 
for Q2 per cent. 

The present crop has been good not only in quantity but also in 
quaHty, especially as regards the standard of cleanliness and colour. 
This has been hdped by a long summer and the use of the local 
“guano,” a perfect natural fertiliser. However, the spinning 
quality of the cotton was less than that of previous years, and it 
may be said that as regards pgcade and character Tanguis cotton 
has shown a progressive d^erioration during the past few years. 

The local cotton mills increased their consumption of cotton 
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during ^33 by about cent, to 5,400 tons, marking a record 

for the Peruvian textile industry. 

As regards exports a decrease has occurred in respect o£ the 
German market. As usual the greater proportion of cotton exports 
were purchased by Great Britain (about 68 per cent.) although the 
premium in Liverpool for Peruvian cotton was lower than in 1932. 

54,833 metric tons to a value of 60,763,950 soles were exported 
in 1933 as compared with 46,266 tons in 1932, to a value of 

a 938, 000 soles. Exports during 1933 were shipped to the 
owing destinations: — 

Metric tons 


Great Britain 37,399 

Germany 12,092 

Belgium 1,080 

United States 1,639 

Japan 798 

Others .. .. ., .. .. .. 3,926 


Crop Prospects, 1934. 

At the time of sowing and planting, crop prospects for the 
1934 year were uniformly good, the growers in most valleys 
having been able to do the work relatively early as compared with 
previous years. About the same amount of land (330,000 acres) 
was put to cotton as in 1933, and a good crop was expected, 
although the weather in the early part of the growing season was 
not sufficiently hot. It may be said that at this critical stage of 
the growth of the plant the weather was much too unsettled, with 
too little heat during the day and too much coolness and moisture 
during the nights. It was anticipated by those having a good 
knowledge of Peruvian cotton-growing conditions that the 1934 
crop would probably suffer severely as a consequence of these 
conditions. 

However the plants were healthy with very little complaint of 
insect damage, which in any^ case in this country is usually of a 
light iiature, except possibly in Piura, in the North, where all the 
Pima is grown and where insect pests are more gmerally found 
than in the other cotton valleys of Peru. At the time or sowing 
there were coniplaints of a shortage of ‘‘ guano ” — supposedly due 
to the authorities having made several large shipments of this 
fertiliser abroad, although it is understood that actually “ guano 
was not in such plentiful supply to hand as in previous years. 

One feature of the crop preparations for 1934 was that farmers in 
a large majority of cases cut down the old roots and were mainly 
planting first-year cotton on Aeir farms. In case it is not generally 
known it may be here mentioned that Tanguis cotton is not an 
annual, but possesses the property that up to as many as five or six 
successive yearly crops can be obtained nrom the same roots. This 
used to be quite customary in Peru but recently the farmers have 
become more educated, and nowadays they try to get no more than 
three successive crops from the same roots. 

Crop Financing. 

^ The bulk of the Peruvian Jarmers obtain their loans, or 
habilitations "" as they are locally called, from the Banco 
Agricola dd Peru, which was established for this purpose in the 
summer of 1931 and Which now constitutes the main, very nearly 
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the onlv, source of supply of funds for the farmer. Since its 
establishment it has performed its work in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner, and it may be said to be one of the most efficient 
institutions of its kind in the Continent. 

Through this Bank’s efforts the farming industry in this country 
is in a much better position than previously, the estates halving 
been cleaned up ” from a documentary point of view, titles, 
mortgages, pledges, etc., having all been taken in hand and 
thorou^ly investigated. 

Cotton Buying. 

There exists strong competition to buy Tanguis cotton and it 
may be affirmed that this has developed to such an extent that 
the exporting side of the business is hardly worth-while from a 
financial point of view. The 1933 season was worse in this respect 
than in any previous one, and in contrast to the actual growers, 
exporters and brokers doing legitimate cotton exporting and 
merchanting business finally had a ve^ meagre profit to show for 
their activity. Certain firms were said to have done reasonably 
w’ell in their business, owdng to their having undertaken large 
speculations in the Cotton Futures Markets both in Liverpool and 
New York, and also speculations in the local currency. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The har\’esting of the 1 03 3-34 cotton crop has now" been com- 
pleted in all distncts, excepting some of those in the far-northern 
areas, where a few growers have still a small quantity to pick. The 
seasonable conditions in most of the cotton districts nave been 
• excell^t, though in a few parts of the cuuntr}' exceptionally heavy 
rains just after planting time were the cause of almost a quarter of 
the whole crop being w^ashed out. The past year’s crop, though 
not as large as was anticipated, was, however, a record one, and 
cotton farmers have had reason to be fully satisfied with the results 
of their labouis. 

Good planting rains were experiraced at the end of September, 
^d later in most of the cotton -planting districts. Generally speak- 
ing, good stands have been obtained, and thinning operations are 
now under way in several districts. 

The G^eral Manager of the Cotton Board has announced that 
the ginneries would be closed down for this season early in October. 
The present year’s crop has been a record one, the total quantities 
produced being 26,649,617 lbs. of seed cotton; 8,662,339 lbs of 
linted cotton, and 12,274 running bales of lint. The seed cotton 
figures are 46 per cent, more cotton than the previous record pro- 
duced in this state. A total of 4,870 bales of lint has been sold 
overseas; the rest has been contracted for by Australian spinners. 

Suffici^t seed to plant approximately 44,404 acres has already 
been applied for, and there is eveiy sign that the application for 
seed for planting will keep pace with, and probably exceed some- 
what considerably, the plantings of last season. Also, in addition, 
enough seed to plant a substantial acreage, has been held over on 
the farms, by growers who could not bum their newly fallen scrub 
areas last spring owing to the exceptionally wet conditions. 

{Textile Journal of Australia,) 
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(Extract from Commonufealth of Australia Gazette^ November i, 

1934 -') 

Raw Cotton 'B or wy Act, 10^4: Cotton Supplies CoaImitiee. 

‘‘ It is notified, for general information that in connection with 
the administration of the Raw Cotton Bounty Act, 1934, and 
related aspects of the Commonwealth Government’s cotton policy, 
a Cotton Supplies Committee has been established to advise the 
Minister for Trade and Customs as to — 

{d) The quantity of raw cotton required each year for con- 
sumption by the various classes of users in Australia. 

{b) the procedure to be followed and the principles to be 
observed in relation to — 

(?) orders by such users to be submitted to the Queensland 
Cotton "Board for the supply of Australia raw cotton at 
the equivalent of Australian import parity prices free of 
Customs duty ; and 

(ti) the admission of foreign raw cotton free of Customs duty 
under the by-law provisions of the tariff ; in the event of 
the Qu^nsland Cotton Board being unable to supply 
users with the required types or dasses of Australian raw 
cotton ; 

(r) whether foreign raw cotton imported in pursuance of dause 
(b) (n) hereof conforms exactly with the type or class of 
raw cotton originally ordered from the Queensland Cotton 
Board; and 

(d) other matters relevant to the foregoing items and the 
Commonwealth Government’s cotton policy. 


SALVADOR. 

Effective October 10, 1934, the import duty on raw and ginned 
cotton was increased to $9 (U.S.) per 100 gross kilos. (220 lbs.), 
according to the offidal press. The former rate was $2.50. The 
declared purpose of the measure is to encourage cotton-growing 
in the country. Production of cotton reached sizable proportions 
in 1925, when 10,000 bal^ were exported but since that time pro- 
duction has declined owing to insect damage, and in 1933 only 
1 80 bales were ejgported. Cotton plantings were increased this 
year, and a considerable proportion of the requirements of the 
two local cotton-spinning mills (estimated at about 5,000 bales for 
1935) is expected to be supplied from the domestic cotton crop. 

(United States Defartment of Commerce,') 


ST. VINCENT. 

The acreage planted for the 1934-35 crop is estimated at 1,200 
to 1,400 acres as compared with 1,210 acres in 1933-34 ^ind 2,535 
on the average of the preceding five seasons. Wither conditions 
in September were favourable, and the young plants appeared to be 
progressing very well. 

{Iniernatio 7 ial Institute of Agriculture?^ 
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SUDAN. 

The following is the Sudan Government estimate of the progress 
of the cotton crop for the current season (i034“3S)» sis of 
November ^0, 1934. It must be understood that these figures are 
only roughly approximate at this stage of the cotton season : — 





Picked 

Total 


Area under Crop, 

to date, 

Yield, 


Feddans 

Cantars of 

Cantars of 


1934-35 

1933-34 

315 rattles 

316 rattles 

Sake!: 




Estimated 

Syndicate 

. 166,040 

166,936 

- i 

yield above 

K.C.C 

. 19,143 

18,991 

- 1 

average 

Tokar 

. 33,000 

37,700 


48,000 

Kassala 

. 28,210 

31,146 

— 

60,000 

Dueim . . 

600 

600 

— 

1,600 

Private Estate 

6,268 

4,947 

— 

18,850 

Total Sakel 

. 243,161 

249,220 

— 

— 

American Irrigated . . 

. . 12,361 

12,300 

25,608 

36,962 

Rain-gro-wn 

. . 78,000 

59,414 

21,526 

118,888 

Total American 

. . 90,361 

71,714 

47,134 

136,850 

Total Sakel and American 

.. 333,522 

320,934 

47,134 

— 


UGANDA. 

The average planted up to the end of October, 1934, compares 
favourably with the 1933 total. The figures for Mengo, Entebbe 
and Mas^a districts, howe\"er, have been calculated on a new 
basis; thus the mcrease in the average figure does not neces- 
sary indicate an actual increase in planting, the latter being likely 
to be about the same as in the previous season. Throughout the 
Eastern Province, in Masaka district and in Lango district dry 
weather was experienced in October. It had an adverse effect on 
crop prospects ; at the beginning of November indications were that 
the yield per acre would be somewhat below average. 

{Iniernaiional Institute of Agriculture^ 


U.S.S.R. 

82.5 per cent, of the ye^ly plan for the acquisition of cotton 
by the State had been carried out by December 10, 1934, com- 
pared with 92 per cent at the same date a year ago. Cotton picking 
IS still proceeding in Central Asiatic regions. 84.0 per cent, of 
the plan of cotton purchases by the State had been performed in 
UEbekistan, 91.0 per cent, in Turkmenistan, 57.3 per cent in 
Tadjikistan, and only 29.9 per cent, in the new cotton areas. 

Accordmg to a recent report of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Middle Asia experienced unusual weather conditions in 
the spring and fall of 1934, which were not favourable to the 
development of the cotton crop. The previously reported ddayed 
and rainy sjaring and the early advent of fall frosts checked the 
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developmirait of the cotton CTop and increased the share of post-frost 
cotton (socalled “ kusak ” crop). Above normal air humidity dso 
inaeased the moisture content of the cotton bolls, thus necessitating 
drying opoations after harvesting in order to avoid loss« through 
heating. Soviet press reports available to date indicate that 
despite the unfavourable weaker conditions the crop is equal to 
t bai- of last year, which, in view of the above described meteoro- 
logical factors, seems rather doubtful, especially since the acreage 
under cotton is reported to be less than that of 1933. 

Progress of harvesting clearly reflects the later maturing of 
cotton, with the quantity picked by October i only one-third of 
f t»at of a year ago. Late maturing, however, is apparently not the 
only reason for the slow pidring. Numerous reports complain ctf 
poor working discipline in the a>llectives and of the fact that, as a 
result of the unsatisfartory payment system for cotton picking, only 
about half of the male population is engaged in that work. As a 
result, cotton which has already matured is reported to be 
shedding. The quality of the harvesting work also leaves much to 
be desired, with losses feared from cardess pidring, which leaves 
part of the crop in the Adds. The mixing of different varieties and 
qualities is also complained of. This latter fad may defeat the 
plan of the Government to improve the qualitative outturn of the 
domestic crop. 

This year’s procuring plan has apparratly been fixed at 
1,320,000 metric tons of ungiimed cotton, which would correspond 
roughly to 410,000 to 435,000 metric terns (i, 890,000 to 2,000,000 
bales of 478 lbs.) of ginned cotton, depending upon the ginning 
yidd. The 1933 aop has been estimated at 1,889,000 bales. The 
fad that this yw’s procuring plan is fixed at approximatdy last 
year’s levd, whereas the acreage has dedined, would sem to indi- 
cate that a somewhat higher yidd per acre is expeded this year,' as 
compared with 1933-34. Reports on procurings up to early October 
indicate that the Government prooinng plan is too high. In fact, 
the crop has been tentativdy estimated by the Bureau of Agri- 
culture at 1,700,000 bales, which is 189,000 bales less than in 1933- 


REPORTED BOLL WEEVIL IN THE ARGENTINE. 


Recent advices from the Argentine state that the boll-weevil 
has recently made its appearance in the cotton fields of that country. 
Although it is common enough in the United States and Mexico, 
them is little or no evidence of its having appeared heretofore in any 
other part of the world. Should these advices prove correct, it 
would certainly be a great blow to the cotton-growing industry of 
the Argentine. 
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Cotton chants 


"bSSSNEB^^S 

New York Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

HOUSm. ATL\M\, NE^ ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
CHARLOTTE, LITTLE ROCK, DALLAS, SA\ ANNAH, 
NET AORK, BOSTON. MOBILE, AIEMPHIS 


ANDERSON. CLAYTON & CO. : ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
ANDERSON, aAYTON & CO., S.A. LIMA, PERU 


Represented abroad by 


Belgium .. EDMUND VEESAERT .. Ghent 

China .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Shanghai 

France ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Le Havre 

Germany . CLASON, BURGER & GO. .. Bremen 
India .. . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & GO. Bombay 

Italy .. . LAMAR FLEMING & GO. .. Milan 

Japan . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S 

Agency Osaka 

Mexico . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & GO. Mexico City 
Portugal . . A. ALGODOEIRA, 

W. STAM, S.AR.L .. .. Oporto 


Spain . . . . F. MUSTE BALLESTER. . 

Sweden . . F. CORIN & CO 

Switzerland . . GYSI & GO 


.. Barcelona 
.. Gothentrarg 
.. Zurich 


Correspondents : 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 
New York, U.SA. 

MEMBERS t 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd 


D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO. 

Liverpool, England 

MBBIBBRS: 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. New York Cotton Exchange 
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FINAL ESTIMATE OF 1934-35 COTTON CROP. 


The preliininar\ final estimate of this \ ear's Amencan cotton 
crop, issued on December 8 last bv the Washington Department of 
A.griculture, indicates a production of 9,731,000 bales, exclusive 
of Imters Ihis is 97,000 bales larger than the estimate issued 
a month previous, and compares with 13,047,000 bales harvested 
last season and 13,002,000 bales two seasons ago The crop total 
IS exclusive of 19,000 bales grown in Lower California, where 
18,000 bales were harvested last \ear The average yield per acre 
this year is now estimated at 1692 lbs , against 109 3 lbs esti- 
mated in November, 1934, and final estimates of 208 5 lbs and 
173 3 lbs for the 1933 and 1932 crops The acreage harvested is 
put at 27,515,000, as compared with 29,978,000 harvested in 1933 
and 35,939,000 m 1932, the a\erage abandonment this year being 
3 2 per cent , against 26 4 per cent last year (when it included the 
remo\al under the acreage restriction scheme) and i 7 per cent 
in 1932 The Bureau, in its comments, says that the abandon- 
ment was more than usual in the drought areas of Texas, Oldahoma 
and Western Arkansas, out it was onlv nominal in the remainder of 
the Belt The following table gives details, with companions (m 
thousandi) — 


\irginia 

North Carolina 

South Carohna 

Georgia 

Honda 

^Iissoun 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississipi 1 

loui^iana 

lexas 

Oklahoipa 

Arkansas 

New Mexico 

Anrona 

California 

Other States 


1934 


Hars ested 

Xield 

acres 

bales 

59 

39 

97U 

650 

1282 

696 

2 147 

995 

94 

28 

320 

245 

769 

412 

2 164 

965 

2 (02 

1 145 

1 191 

488 

10 454 

395 

2 740 

326 

2 247 

876 

93 

92 

133 

no 

223 

266 

27 

17 

27 615 

9 731 


1913 


Han. e&ted 

\ield 

acres 

bales 

65 

37 

1090 

684 

1379 

736 

2 147 

1,106 

94 

28 

356 

263 

884 

443 

2 ^78 

969 

2 859 

1,169 

1 296 

477 

11 -188 

4 428 

2 916 

1 ^66 

2 583 

1 041 

96 

94 

118 

96 

20s 

217 

23 

15 

29 976 

13.047 


Total 
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GRADE AND STAPLE OF CARRY-OVER 
(PRELIMINARY). 


Rublisked by the VNllED STATES DERARTUENT OF 
AGRICULTURE hiinati of Agricultural Economics 
Division of Cotton Marketing,. 

Grade, Staple Levoth axd Texderabiliti of Cotton carried 

OVER IX THE UXITED STATES, JULY 31 , I 934 . 

(Estimated from data obtained from the classification of samples 
representing American and foreign cotton held in storage in public 
warehouses, consuming establishments, and on farms, classed 
according to official cotton standards of the United States). 

SUIDLARY 

1934 1933 


Total carr}'-o\er (as reported 
Bureau of the Census) 

by the 

Bales 

7,743,700 

Per 

cent. 

100 *0 

Bales 

8,164,600 

Per 

cent. 

100*0 

Total American upland 

• . . 

7,638,100 

98 6 

8.069,700 

98*8 

Total American-Eg^^tian 

. • • 

7,000 

•1 

9,800 

•1 

Total forei^n-grown 

. 

08,6(11) 

1 3 

85,100 

1-1 

Grades ^American upland) : 

WTdte and Extra \Miite 
Middlmg and abo\ e 


4,752,200 

62*2 

5,026,700 

62*3 

Strict low and low middling 


1,400,500 

18-3 

1,611,400 

18*7 

Below low middling 


128,400 

1*7 

228,200 

2*8 

Spotted and vello\s tinged 


1,273,700 

16*7 

1 239,100 

15-4 

Light vellov^ stained, yellow 
grey, blue stained 

stained. 

8,700 

•1 

4,700 


No grade 


74,600 

1*0 

60,600 

•7 

Staple (American upland) • 

Shorter than J m. 

. 

233,400 

3*0 

188,400 

2*3 

J and m 


2,534,100 

33*2 

2,503,600 

31-0 

iJ and in 

. . . 

2.112,900 

27*7 

2,199,300 

27*3 

1 and 1 S in 

. . . 

1,477,400 

19*3 

1,774,600 

22*0 

1 and 1 ^5 m 

1 J in. and longer 

• . . 

615,600 

8*1 

671,700 

8*3 

. 

6b4,70U 

8*7 

732,100 

9*1 

Tenderability, Section 5, US Cotton 
Futures Act (Amencan upland) : 
Total tenderable 

6,969,800 

91*3 

7,437,400 

92-2 

Tenderable I to 1 J, in inclusive . . 

5,709,5(10 

74*8 

6,065,800 

75-2 

Tenderable over 1 }, in 

. . , 

1,260,300 

16*5 

1,371,600 

17*0 

Total untenderable 

• « to 

668,300 

8-7 

632,300 

7*8 

Untenderable in grade only 

, , 

434,900 

5*7 

443,900 

5*5 

Untenderable xn staple only 

, , 

181,400 

2*3 

154,800 

1*9 

Untenderable in both grade and staple 52 ,000 

•7 

33,600 

•4 

AMERICA'S CARRY-OVER FORECAST, 

JULY, 1935 . 


Mr. Wallace, the Secretarj’ of Agriculture, in a recent statement 
said that the aim of the Government is to bring the carry-over down 
to 8,5C»,ooo bales by August i next and to 7,500,000 bales by 
August I, 1936. 
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The South Points the Way. 


In striking contrast to the unbending attitude adopted b3^ the 
industrial northern ^^ection of the United States to defend the exist- 
ing high tariff barriers at all costs, the following resolution, passed 
unanimously by the Texas Senate, will make interesting reading 
to Europeans. The Texas resolution reads as follows; — 

'‘Whereas, Texas peculiarly depends upon its trade with 
foreign nations to a greater extent than any other state in the 
I'^nion, and in this trading has been, and is now, curtailed in the 
bu3dng and bartering m respect to go per cent, of all cotton grown 
within her territory, which has heretofore purchased goods from 
and exported her cotton to Europe and ihe Far East, and which 
exchanges have been brought to practical^ a complete standstill — 

“During more than half a century of the early life of this 
Republic, we were admonished that this nation could not sumve 
half free and half slave. The same doctrine applies to the condition 
oE the cotton farmers of Texas to-day, for the leason that they are 
free only in their opportunity to compete with the world when they 
would sell their cotton, and are enslaved and restricted to the 
markets of Arnenca when Ihey w’ould buy such products as they 
are forced to have. 

“ Farmers of Texas desire no unfair tax in their behalf wrung 
from the industrial workers of the North, but they do demand 
an equal and unrestricted right of collective bargaining with foreign 
nations who purchase their products. 

“ If the tariif-protected industrialist would have us buy from 
him, we must first sell to those who w'ould buy from us. 

“ If Europe would buy a billion dollars in cotton and wheat 
from American farmer:;, then these farmers should be given the 
prnilege of having an opportunity of buying a billion dollars worth 
of products abroad. Tins is the only way that the channels of 
commerce and amity between nations may" be kept open and the 
people within their respective domains ma}' be able to live. 

“ The Senate of Texas looks with great concern and apprehen- 
sion upon the loss of foreign markets who are ready and willing to 
bu3; our Texas products, yet throijgh unfair and. discriminatory 
legislation of high protective tariffs with protection of one as 
against the other, both our factories and our farms are languishing 
in the slough. 

“ Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the Senate of Texas, that 
a protest be, and is hereby made to the President of the United 
States in respect to those high and excessive import tariffs, which 
have in the past and now are interfering with the export business 
of this state and which are rapidly causing us to lose the cotton 
markets of Europe, which have always consumed a vast majority 
of this product ; to the end that the President will take immediate 
notice of the situation and so far as he can with the powers vested in 
him, bring about an immediate reduction and adjustment of those 
hi^h tariffs which now restrain the foreign sale of her cotton, and 
which will rive us an unrestricted right of purchase from those to 
whom we sdl, whether at home or abroad; be it further 
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“ Resolved, iha^ a ntpy ot this resolution be transmitted forth- 
with to the President of the United States with the hope that some 
substantial reliet may be obtained at an earh" date by the lowering 
of these tariffs and again opening up our channels of commerce 
s T that relief n*a}' be had among the cotton growers of our state and 
that they I'e placed m a pobition where they will once more be self- 
sustaining/’ 


U.S. COTTON PRODUCERS AND THEIR EXPORT 
MARKETS. 


The follovsing resolution was unanimously adopted at the 
annual meeting ot the South-Eastern Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in session at Birmingham, Ala., 
Xo\ember iQ and 20, 10^4* — 

** Ha\mg changed its world status from that of a debtor to 
that of a credit the surplus producing United States must obey 
the rules applicable to a world creditor nation if it is to continue 
producing surplus cotton, wheat, lumber, naval stores, machiner}-', 
manufactures and the like for sale abroad, since pa3anent for such 
exports can he made only through the processes of international 
trade, 

‘‘ The Cotton Belt has, normally, produced approximately 

15.000. 000 bales, of cotton per year, and is dependent upon the 
normal exportation and sale abroad of between 8,000,000 and 

9.000. 000 Dales, from which it has drawn, annually, 500,000,000 
or 600,000,000 dollars of fresh money, with which to feed renewed 
economic life blood into all Southern enterprise and purdhasine: 
power, 

** The whole South is now acutely alarmed because of the rapid 
loss, to United States cotton producers, of their essential foreign 
market. 

“ The South attributes the loss of its export market fi) to the 
failure of the United States to set up and obey the rules applicable 
to a world creditor nation, ^ 2'' to the reduction, by law, for the 
purpose of artificially raising prices, of the cotton acreage in the 
United States to 27,000,000, while foreign producers were increas- 
ing their acreage to 4;, 000,000, and C3) to above-value loans on 
cotton in farmers* hands which impel hoarding on the ^and scale, 
at a time w’hen foreign producers are ready, able and willing to 
supply a rapidlv increasing portion of the world’s cotton needs on 
an intemataonal trade basis, 

'‘ The economic lives of probablv 20,000,000 people, directly 
and indirectly, are dependent upon the production, ginning, trans- 
portation, financing, warehousing, buying and selling, and 
shipping of cotton. 

Obviously, the troubles facing the raw cotton industry in the 
South are, in fact, a menace to the national economy. 

“ We recommend that these facts be placed before the Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, with the request 
that the fbamber present them to the President of the United 
States,” 
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THE «BOLLIE” CROP IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 

BELT. 


According to a recent report of TAe American Cotton Crop 
Service y harvesting is much nearer completion in the North-western 
Bdt than usual, owing to the relatively small ^'bollie'' crop. 
Normally a very considerable amount uf cotton is harvested and 
ginned during December and January in the North-western Belt. 
Concerning uie “ bollie ” crop, we quote a late report from 
the Texas Panhandle as follows ; Weather for the making of a 
normally big ‘ bollie ^ crop has been general over Texas and 
Oklahoma, but this year in those portions of these States where 
there is usually a large * bollie ’ crop, there is \ ery little crop 
of any kind. So while the ideal weather has made some ‘ bollies,’ 
and they will likely be gathered, especially in cases where the 
farmers hold more exemptions than cotton, they will not swell the 
total baleage materially this season. Practically all of the Plains 
cotton has gone into the loan, most of it, of course, at the 1 1 cent 
loan on account of poor staple.” 


American Cotton Difficulties. 


M r. C. T. revere, the well-known American economist, of 
the firm of Munds, Winslow & Potter, of New York, during 
the course of an article which he recently contributed to the 
Washington Sphere^ made the following statement, which we offer 
without comment; — 

Forced into Price-fixing. 

At various times we have concentrated on the plight ol the 
fanner, only to find ourselves involved in schemes savouring of 
price-fixing that ended in disappointment and failure. Concentra- 
tion of efforts on restoration of unsatisfactory textile conditions 
would be equally futile. Our merchandising system, developed 
through decades of orderlv evolution, has been falling into decay, 
but no sound rehabilitation can be effected that ignores the interests 
of the producer, manufacturer, and fi.nal consumer. 

Our cotton problem is organic and indivisible, a seed capsule 
that must viewed as an essential whole and, thus treated, will 
have the vitality of life and growth, but, if segmented and sub- 
jected to partial treatment, becomes a lifeless nuliity. 

The cotton problem is the problem of agriculture, foreign com- 
merce, the vast economy built up around the production and 
handling of our crop, the domestic textile industry, and our 
merchandising system, which over^ nearly a century and a half has 
been deydopra into the most efficient and economical distributive 
mechanism known to world commerce. 

Attack Problem as a Whotje. 

Here is our cotton problem, and none of its subdivisions may 
be disregarded in an attempt at solution without resulting in dis- 
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locations and maladjustments that will remain a= continuing 
bedevilments. 

Both from a social and economic standpoint, to say nothing oi 
political desirability, the major emphasis in our treatment of this 
question has been laid on a fair and equitable price for the farmer. 
There is a dual justice in this attitude. In the first place, the cotton 
grower is forced to compete in world markets, where prices confom 
to a Imng standard which our national pride should not ask him 
to accept. Secoiid, he should not continue in his present domestic 
disadvantage, with the workers of industry aided, as they are, b}’ 
tariffs and union wage scales. 

Our efforts to relieve the cotton producer through measures 
laying supreme emphasis on absolute price certainty have not been 
uniformly successful. The net outcome of the Federal Farm Board 
venture was the accumulation of a huge unsold surplus and the 
stimulation of foreign cotton culture, with its threat to our position 
in woi^rld markets. The programme of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration was confessedly emergency in character, and while 
continuing to emphasise the price feature, succeeded through its 
productipn control in making substantial correction of a hostile 
supply situation. That it also served to increase the threat of com- 
petition from foreign production, however, is undeniable. 

Financial Condition Iaiproved. 

Ill appraising the emergency programme, it is essential to bear 
in mind two accomplishments. The plough-up campaign of last 
season resulted in the production of 13,047,000 bales, when the 
original planted acreage foreshadowed the possibility of a yield 
probably two million bales larger. The plan for 1934-35, aided, of 
course, by the South-\vestern drought, brought forth a yield of 
9,731,000 bales, according to the December 8 figures of the Crop 
Reporting Board. The strengthening of the statistical position 
ensuing from these policies is self-evident. 

In addition to this, the financial position of the Cotton Belt has 
been enormously improved. Rental and parity payments last year 
reached a total of about $ 164,000,000, in addition to which growers 
who co-opeiated in the plough-up campaign received benefits 
running into tens of millions of dollars through their participation 
in pool holdings. Disbursements for rental and parity payments 
for 1Q34-35 are placed at approximately 16,000,000," with addi- 
tional benefits accruing from last season’s ten-cent loan. 

The programme for the new season in rental and parity pay- 
ments calls for a total of about $94,000,000. Part of these dis- 
bursements have been financed through the processing tax, and 
collections from this levy from its inception up to Novemb^, 1934, 
amounted to a little over $178,000,000. 

Effect of AAA Programme. 

These disbursements and benefits, however, do not represent 
the sum. total of letums to the Cotton Belt. Prices have advanced 
close to the i.\<ent level, and at the present time are around I2i 
cents, with producers protected against a decline bv the offer of a 
Government loan of 12 cents pound. 

In summary, it may be pointed out that the AAA programme 
has aided in making a substantial correction of an unfavourable 
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btatistical position, and it has strengthened the financial and 
economic position of the cotton growers to a marked extent Mean- 
time, gratification over these achievements is somewhat clouded by 
the growing threat to Aumeiica’s dominance m the world cotton 
markets Consumplion of outside growths for the first time in 
historv exceeds the consumption of AmeriCdn varieties Foreign 
spinners are turning more and more to the use of the staple grown in 
other countries, due to price attraction, better exchange facilities, 
and iierhaps underlying hostility to our cotton programme, whicli 
is believed to be motivated by higher pnce purposes. 

Need More Settted Pl\n. 

Assuming, as appears justified, that the major obiectives of our 
emergency programme hove been accomplished and that the threat 
of foreign competition caUs for senou«- consideration, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that the time is approaching for the adoption 
of a more settled plan — ^not necessarily a fixed programme, but the 
institution o£ policie'i designed for effective competition in the world 
cotton markets, and thus calling for substantially increased pro- 
duction and ii*vol\ ing the probability of a lower world pnce level 

An outlined policj'', not subject to the frequent and disturbing 
changes incident to emergency conceptions, will make it possible 
for the vanous factors in the industry to enter confidently into 
essential forward commitments 

A self-contained nationalism in cotton would mean confining 
production within the limits of our domestic requirements, abandon- 
ment of foreim trade in this commodity, and the destructive re- 
vamping of the South’s economic civilization The repercussions 
from this latter development would be nationally catastrophic 

Re\ ive Our Woptd Market's 

The objectives of a shift from emergencv concepts to a settled 
proCTamme in cotton consist of the lecaplure of our position in the 
wond markets, the preserx ation of the \ ast economic system built 
up around the production and distribution of this commodity in 
the South, incieased domestic consumption, and lower prices for 
cotton goods for the American con^-urrer 

The Southern cotton grower, therefore, is asked lo make the 
following contribution to this undertaking* To produce enough 
cotton of desirable quality, and at a pnce sufliaently low t j meet 
outside competition This is the foreign trade angle In addition 
to this, his increased production will preserve employment on 
farms, at gins, in warehouses, in compresses, and on railroads, and 
every industrv kindred to the South's great staple 

In o^er words, the Southern cotton grower is asked to plav the 
part of economic saviour for an important segment of our national 
economy, and to aid valiantly in the restoration of our overseas 
trade 

Howe\er, this is likely to entail lower prices for cotton — ^world 
prices~in competition with India, Brazil, Argentma, Peru, Mexico, 
Afnca, Russia, and, to some extent, Egypt 
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It is all verv well to “let George dp it,” but a nation which 
takes such pride in its standard of living, with industrial wage 
scales carefully compared with commodit}^ indices, should not 
demand such patriotic devotion to an economic cause. 

Out of the various proposals put forward to cope with this 
situation, a modified form of what has been known as the Domestic 
Allotment Plan appears to be the most feasible, particularly if it 
can be stripped of superfluous complexities in the interest of 
simplicity of application. Compensatory payments to growers, 
based on that percentage of their production which corresponds to 
the proportion of the crop domesticall}’ consumed, should provide 
a method for equitable adjustment of disparities. 

COMPEXSATORY PAYMENTS. 

In previous discussions of this vexed problem, the writer has 
suggested a base aggregate of $150,000,000 for compensatory 
payments, assuming that a removal of the more severe acreage 
restrictions might result normally in a yield of approximatelv 
i5,oou,ooo bales. Under average demand conditions, domestic 
consumption could be estimated at approximately 6,000,000 bales, 
thus invoKdng distribution by the compensatory method of $25 
per bale to growers on two-fifths of their production. 

The aggregate of $150,000,000 could be used merely as a basis 
for compensation, with payments increased on a graduated scale in 
the event of declines below a fixed level, as, for example, a nine-cent 
world price. On the other hand, with an advance atove nine cents, 
proportionate reductions in compensatory payments could be made. 

In view of the benefits accruing to the national economy through 
recovery of our export trade in cotton, the increase in domestic 
consumption, and the stimulus imparted to Southern employment 
and purchasmg-power, there appear to be justifiable grounds to 
make these compensators" payments out of general Federal income. 
This would relieve the cotton branch of the textile industry from 
special burdens, such as the processing tax, and permit the purchase 
of cotton goods by our own consumers on the basis of a world price 
for the raw material. 

It is quite conceivable that strong political opposition may be 
aroused by what spears to be special consideration for the Southern 
cotton CTOwer. Other agricultural interests might charge favourit- 
ism and clamour for relief from price hardships. 

It is imperative, however, to draw a distinction between not only 
the position of various groups, but also their contributions to the 
national economy. Cotton plays a larger part in our economic 
scheme than any other product of the soil Time and again it has 
contributed the lion’s share to our balance of trade, and when it 
comes to employment, its ramifications are endless, far exceeding 
those of any other agricultural commodity. 

Two aspects of the price element call for consideration. Com- 
pensatory payments to the cotton producer are justified on the 
ground of correcting inequalities and disparities with industrial 
groups. A sound formula developed along this line will do much 
toward remedying an unbalanced situation. This is a matter of 
rdativitj . 
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WHY WORK? 


A Texas cotton farmer, writing to the Dallas News^ recenth 
expressed his belief in Santa Claus in the following terms : — 

“ I believe there is a Santa Claus, because in 1933 I was paid 
$10 per acre for ploughing-up cotton, besides getting an option on 
half-bale per acre, which amounts to $ 10 per bale at present prices. 
This year I was paid 4 cents per pound for not planting cotton, and 
was given the acreage free to plant in cow peas, potatoes, etc. 

“ Tm being paid for not raising wheat, which gives me plenty 
of pasture for milch cows and work stock. I have been paid for my 
olcf cows that would have died this winter and am being paid for 
not raising hogs. I have had the penalty and interest remitted on 
my delinquent taxes, and this year the school bus runs by my 
place, and all children are transported to and from high school free 
of diarge, where I formerly paid $S per month per pupil. 


AMERICAN V. OUTSIDE GROWTHS. 


The continued use of what are termed outside growths of 
cotton by spinners who normally use American cotton, is reflected 
in the following figures of cotton exports from the United States 
up to December 28th, 1934: — 

A^IERTCAN COTTON EXPORTS 


For week ending Friday, December 28th, 1934 




Since 

Same 





August 1st 

Period 

Decline 

Increase 



this year 

last year 

per cent. 

per cent 

Great Britain 


360,174 

743,602 

501 



France 


217,636 

502,243 

56J 



Germany 


221,641 

792,668 

T2 



Holland* 


37,357 

64,448 

42 



Belgium 


35,765 

68,879 

48 



Denmark 


25,576 

30,336 

16 



Norway 


3,536 

3,171 



12 

Sweden 


40,609 

37,331 



9 

Portugal 


14,619 

23,642 

37. J 



Spain 


115,686 

136,513 

16 



Poland 


84 680 

108,071 

71J 



Italy 


220,327 

371,048 

40 



Japan 


917,577 

989,632 




China 


55,749 

142,396 

61 



Finland 


3,204 

2,930 



Canada 


106.929 

122,342 



Total . . 

. . 

.. 2,461,064 

4,139,172 

401 



Compared with the pre\”ious year, these show a decline of 
Ii 735»862 bales. For the first time for a generation, the current 
figures show that American cotton production is now actually less 
than one-half of that of the total world. The United States 
Department of Agriculture estimates that of the 23,000,000 bales 
grown in the world, only 9,731,000 are of American origin, 
13,269,000 being grown elsewhere. In the previous season, 
American production totalled 13,047,000 out of a world’s crop of 
26,100,000. 
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POOL COTTON. 


Mr. Oscar Johnston, manager of the cotton producers’ pool, is 
reported to have stated recently that he did not feel that there was 
any reason or justification for the trade expecting from the manager 
of the cotton pool to advertise his activities in handling the pool 
cotton. The Government was distinctly in the cotton business, 
and therefore must undertake to conduct that business as would 
any other cotton merchant. They had no definitely formed pro- 

B oe or purpose other than the frequently declared purpose to 
ate this pool according to their best judgment, and in so far 
as they could, without serious market disturbance. 

Several New Orleans merchants who recently purchased cotton 
from the producers’ pool are complaining that a large proportion is 
shy/’ In fact, one merchant stated that out of a lot of 571 bales 
only 12 per cent was up to specifications. It was necessary for 
this merchant to replace the pool cotton, which was needed for a 
specified sailing, with other purch^es, and he is now compelled to 
carrv the pool cotton until some disposition may be made of it. 

’^'hile the buyers of this pool cotton are protected to a certain 
extent by arbitration, the inconvenience and annoyance have 
occasioned considerable complaint. 


Trend of Cotton Production in U.S. 

The A?Herican Cotton Crop Service, writing recently on the 
trend of cotton production in U.S. A., gives its views as follows : 

The Acreage Trend. 

With two 3’'ears of bonus payments to cotton growers for cotton 
acreage control now history, it is not difficult to forecast the present 
trend of agriculture activity in the Cotton Belt. Tax control of 
production evidenced by the recent vote of q to i for retention of 
the Bankhead Act, followed a few days later by an overwhelming 
vote in favour of the Kerr-Smith Tobacco Act, indicate that so long 
as the Government Relief Agencies continue to operate, along with 
the “ pegged ” price of 12 cents per pound for lint cotton, farmers 
will not go back to the non-acreage control age. There are many 
factors which have contributed to this unususu change in the agri- 
cultural situation in the Cotton Belt. In the order of their import- 
ance, we believe the most important are as follows : — 

1. Effect of the plough-up campaign of 1933, which taught 

cotton-growers the value of co-operation. 

2. Increase in the price of cotton, which growers attribute almost 

exclusively to their acreage reduction efforts. 

3. Federal Land Bank Loans, which liquidated the most press- 

ing mortgages. 

* 4. Huge Government crop production loans. 

5. Activity of the C.W,A and the F.E.R.A. in supplying work 

for farm labour not otherwise employed. 
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U.S. Cotton Supremacy. 

“ Rugged individualism among nations may force the United 
States to adopt a policy of economic nationalism in self-defence. 
On account of the millions of dollars that have been paid out in the 
Cotton Belt by the varipus Government Relief Agencies, together 
with the ‘'pegged ** price of 12 cents per pound for lint cotton, 
cotton-growers have been so anaesthetized that almost any law re- 
lating to acreage control will be enforced by the growers themselves. 
Furthermore, it is generally recognized by cotton students that 
crop production control will continue well through the Roosevelt 
second term, together with various forms of Government relief. 
Therefore, we bdieve the preset trend points to a policy of “ self- 
imposed cotton production nationalism with the dranite surrender 
of U.S. cotton supremacy already about us. Supporting this con- 
clusion, we call attention to the fact that reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and barter plans have made little headway with other 
nations. Foreign acreage to cotton is being constantly increased 
with resultant decrease in our cotton .export trade. Efforts in most 
foreign countries since the World War have been concentrated on 
producing within their own borders all the goods for which there 
IS a demand. Therefore, we seriously doubt, even if the United 
States reduced tariffs 25 to 50 per cent., whether foreign nations 
would respond in a similar manner. 


BANKHEAD ACT QUOTA FOR 1935-36. 


A Reuter message recently emanating from Washington stated 
that further inducements to American fanners to grow less cotton 
were announced on January 17, by Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Wallace stated that under the voluntary cotton 
adjustment programme producers would be allowed to make an 
additional cut in their acreage up to 35 per cent, of their basic 
acreage and would receive additional benefit payments for doing 
so. Under the original adjustment programme farmers were asked 
to reduce their acreage between 25 and 30 per cent. 

The quota under the Bankhead Act, which seeks to prevent 
over-production, has been fixed for the current year at 10,500,000 
500-lb. bales. Expressed in bales of 478 lbs. net, this quota, 
together with last year’s cariy-over of 700,000 bales, brings tibe 
total for 1935 to 1 1,700,000 bales. 

These 700,000 bales r€T[>resented the unconsumed portion of the 
1934 quota. 


SECRETARY WALLACE'S ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following extracts from the Annual Report of Mr. H. A. 
Wallace, United States Government Secretary for Agriculture, will 
no doubt be of interest to our readers. 

Reciprocal Benefit of Export Trade. 

Europe needs the farm goods we have to sell, and forgoes them 
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only from necessity. The advantage to the American farmer of 
enabling Europe to buy here once more would be enormous. 
American agriculture depends far more on foreign trade than does 
American industry. From iQ2i to IQ30, this country exported 
more than is per "cent, of its farm production, and the trade con- 
stituted about a third of its total exports, iloreover, this third 
represented onh primary’ agricultural products, suA as wheat, 
and flour and cotton. It did not include many agricultural pro- 
ducts elaborately manufactured and exported as manufactured 
goods. Since "1929 our far export trade has declined in value 
nearly 60 per cent. Restoring it substantiallv, through some 
increase in industrial imports, would give agriculture new life. 

There would be no countervailing penalties upon industiy". 
Broadly agricultural trade can increase oiily through an increase in 
the number of consumers. This is a consequence of the often- 
mentioned ] mirations of the stomach. Hence the onlv feasible 
alternative to the recovery’ of the agricultural export trade is the 
contraction of agriculture. No similar contraction of industry’ 
would result from an increase in industrial imports. For many 
industrial products the potential demand is boundless. Upon 
agricultural consumption the final limitation is physiological. Upon 
industrial coiisumprion the final limitation is simply purchasing 
power. Whatever increases purchasing power increases the manu- 
facturer’s market. Hence the admission of foreign goods into the 
American market, since it \vould be accompanied by an increase 
in the purchasing power of the farmers, would handicap industry 
far less than the alternative policy of enforced farm contraction 
would handicap agriculture. 

Need for Cootinued Cotton Adjustment. 

There are possibilities for substantial cotton-acreage expansion 
in India, Africa, Russia, China, and South America, and the 
extent of the expansion which occurs will depend to a considerable 
extent upon prices, American growers should bear these facts in 
mind without over-estimating their significance. They do not 
warrant a return to unregulated production in order to hold this 
country’’s^ position in the w’orld market Foreign cotton pro- 
duction, in many countries, meets with great difficulties of climate, 
soil, labour, and transportation. Cotton production cannot be 
expanded very rapidly in these countries. It is easier for the United 
States than for the competing countries to adjust the output of 
cotton to a rising demand. No single large area anywhere else in 
the world is so well adapted to cotton production as the southern 
part of the United States. Our natural advantages in the pro- 
duction of this crop do not \anish when we eliminate the irregulari- 
ties of supplies and adopt a programme of production control. 
Production control is not a matter of rushing from one extreme to 
the other — ^but simplv of continuing to adjust the production to 
the demand, forrign and domestic. We wish to retain our foreign 
market; and this means that we must continue to supply it at 
moderate prices. But we do not wdsh to keep prices ruinously low 
on the assumption that any improvement through the elimination 
of the surplus will cause^ aToss of our foreign markets. We must 
not therrforc, permit an increase in foreign production to stampede 
us back into overplanting. 
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AMERICAN COTTON OUTLET IN CHINA. 


The price spread between American and Indian cotton in China 
continues to be larger than usual, and the outlook for Amencan 
cotton exports to China during the 1934-35 season remains un- 
fa\ Durable, according to a dispatch from the U S Consular Office at 
Shanghai Arrivals of American cotton and shipments afloat to 
China are ver\ small, but existing Chinese stocks of American 
cotton are sutficient for some months to come 

Arrivals of new crop native cotton have decreased during the 
past month Reports indicate that it is being held in the interior 
for better prices A limited supply of the better grades continues 
toarri\e on markets, however There is an increase in demand for 
Indian cotton, and it is expected that the demand wiU continue to 
increase dunng the next month, provided prices do not ad\ance 
Mill production during November continued at about the same 
le\el as during October There is some possibility of a curtailment 
in production in future months, due to lew returns and lack of 
demand for yam To date, however, yarn stocks have not 
increased matenally and prices have continued steady There has 
been a seasonal increase in yarn sales to North and South China 
and to the intenor, but the future outlook is somewhat unfavour- 
able The proposed increas-^ the tas. on yarn is still pending, and 
new petitions have been made by mill owners requesting that the 
proposal be rescinded It now appears doubtful that the proposed 
refund to spinners on piece goods and yarn exported from China 
will be incorporated in the measure making the yam tax effective 
Reports continue to indicate that some measure will be taken to 
increase the tax on either cotton or yarn regardless of objections 
raised by mill owners 

{Foreign Crops and Markets ) 


MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs 'Weil BrotherSy of Montgomery, Alabama, in their 
semi-monthly crop letter, dated January 3, 1935, state as follows 
The least that can be said of the cotton trade outlook for 
1 93 5 is that prospects are uncertain, esi>ecially as they affect 
cotton merchants or dealers Their problem is not easy to solve 
On the one hand they are handicapped by the limited amount of 
cotton offered for sale direct from farmers during the season 1934- 
1935 This IS attributable largely to the amount of cotton turned 
over to the Government under the 1 2-cent loan On the other hand , 
merchants are deterred from selling the normal quantity of 
American cotton for exportation, because cotton-using countnes 
of the world have given preference to foreign growths, of the same 
mtnnsic value, at prices rangmg from ‘ cent to il cents below 
American growths The contention has been made that economic 
conditions and scarcity of dollar exchange are largely the cause of 
limited cotton exportation from the United States That may be 
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true to some extent, but cotton is a cash article wherever bought— 
whether in South America, India, Egypt, or the United States. 

There is another picture: The southern cotton farmers are 
exceedingly prosperous and the South’s retail trade is reaping the 
beneht of this prosperity, which is con&ned mainly to larger farmers 
and landowners. The small farmers — the one-horse or tenant 
fanners— feel prosperity to a much lesser degree, being terely able 
to make ends meet. As a rule the}* live in wretched habitations — a 
condition that ought to be remedied. This improvement in living 
conditions would assist greatly in bringing about a more perma- 
nent prosperity in the South. 

For the moment there is vew little change in the basis. 
Domestic demand is in keeping with the season. It is spasmodic 
and the spinners of the United States are largely committed to a 
hand-to-mouth policy so far as buying cotton is concerned. Mean- 
time, the domestic cotton goods markets are firm, and it is 
expected that the expansion of trade in the United States will 
improve the demand for cotton goods of all kinds, beginning with 
the turn of the 3’ear. There is no perceptible increase in foreign 
demand. 

The weather during the major part of December was not pro- 
pitious for farm work. It is reported that fertilizers will be higher 
and that sales prices of mules have advanced from 25 per cent, to 
50 per cent. 


CROP REPORT. 


American Cotton Crop Service^ Madison, Florida, cabled on 
January 23, to the effect that the weather during the past week has 
been favourable to farm work. We believe the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration will have no trouble in getting cotton growers 
to reduce acreage 1,^ per cent, instead of 25 per cent., as per contract 
signed last year. 


AMERICAN DOMESTIC COTTON CONSUMPTION. 


Month 


August 

September 

October 


October, ltt34, with Compansons (E^ciubise of hntezs) 

Percent. 
5-year this 
average, year 
192^0 18 of 

to 5-year 

1913-14 19*30-81 1981-32 10i32-33 1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 aN-erage 

Bales Bales Bales Bales Bales Bales Bales Percent 

432,350 352,6*i6 425,030 404,497 588,902 420,049 465,962 80-4 

442,4.35 303,390 464,335 492,742 409,482 295,960 479,157 61-8 

511,023 443,284 461,023 501,893 504,055 520,310 510,003 102 0 


Total, three mouthh . . 1,386,708 1,189,300 1,8.50,888 1,899,132 1,692,439 1,237,219 1,455,122 85 0 
November . . 456,866 413,315 425,228 602,434 476.247 — 471,876 — 

December . . 456,262 405,518 415.401 440,439 347,524 414,000 412,313 — 

January .. 617,299 450,117 434,726 470,182 608,021 — 487,841 — 

February , . . . 455.231 433,370 4,'»1,239 441,203 477,046 — 459,452 — 

March 498,354 490,500 488,907 495,183 544,870 — 505,423 — 

Apnl 499,646 60&.691 366,481 470,359 612, .594 — 478,007 — 

May 466,744 485,363 332,372 620,561 519,299 — 482,176 — 

Jn*» 446,145 4’>3,'»01 322.706 697,261 863,262 — 448,573 — 

July .. . . 443,333 450,884 278,568 600,641 359,951 — 418,813 — 

Total, 12 months. . 5,626,078 5,262,974 4,866,016 6,137,895 5,700,253 5,614,495 
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GOVERNMENT GINNING REPORT. 


According to the report issued on January 23, by the Census 
Bureau, the amount of the American cotton crop of IQ34 ginned 
up to the close of business on January 15 was 5,380,000 bales. 
This compares with 12,557,000 bales to the same date last year 
and 12,415,000 bales two years ago. The amount ginned since 
December 12, when the last report was compiled, is 2 ^ 5 , 000 bales, 
against 201,000 bales in the corresponding period last season and 
334,000 bales two seasons ago. The total includes 192,000 round 
bales and 13,000 bales American-Egyptian, against 592,000 round 
bales and 7,000 bales American-Egyptian shown in the corre- 
sponding report last year. 


The following 

table 

gives details 

of gmnings 

with com- 

parisons : — 









1935 

1934 

1933 

Alabama 



935.000 

949,697 

927,909 

Anzona 



101.000 

86,184 

(^0,219 

Arkansas 



844.000 

1,005,784 

1,253,011 

CaJifomia . . 



239,000 

191,745 

119,633 

Florida 



24,000 

24,091 

15,429 

Georgia 



971,000 

1,090,318 

852,779 

Louisiana . . 



472,000 

468,358 

697,778 

Mississippi . . 



.. 1,119,000 

1,129,726 

1,148,820 

Missonn 



224,000 

231,523 

289.801 

New Mexico 



83,000 

85,622 

64,063 

North Carolina 



633,000 

685,396 

667,268 

Oklahoma . . 



323,000 

1,222,729 

1,051.812 

South Carohna 



679,000 

723,229 

707,905 

Tennessee . . 



394,000 

425,144 

431,372 

Texas 



, . 2,292,000 

4,190.590 

4,164,269 

Virginia 



33,000 

33,686 

30,027 

Other states 



14,000 

13.008 

12,784 

Total , . 

•• 

•• 

. . 9,380,000 

12,666,729 

12,414.899 


AMERICAN VERSUS OUTSIDE GROWTHS— THE 
AMERICAN VIEW-POINT. 

Arising out of a conference which President Roosevelt held 
■ recently with several members of his Cabinet, Mr. H. A Wallace, 
Secretary for Agriculture, is reported to have made the following 
statement with reference to the competition of outside growths with 
American cotton ; — 

“ Those who are most alarmed about it, it seems to me,^' said 
Secretary Wallace, are basing their judgment on too short a 
period. It is quite true that the enormous carry-over of American 
cotton existing in 1932 has been sharply reduced, so that the world 
supply IS now 6 , 000,000 bales lower than it was two years ago. 
Meanwhile the supply of foreign cotton is 1 , 600,000 bales larger 
than last year. Foreign increases has thus cancelled out about 
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one-fourth of our reduction. Stated baldly, that does not look too 
good, but it is far from a complete picture.” 

He referred to ‘‘ a very careful sur\’ey by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics” whic& “concludes that further expansion of 
cotton acreage outside the United States is not likely to be a serious 
factor.” 

The Natural Resources Board has just reported to the President 
that prospects for cotton appear more favourable than most of our 
agricultural exports — the United States can profitably produce 
cotton to sell at a lower price than most other countries producing a 
similar grade. 

“ There are large new areas in foreign countries that could be 
devoted to cotton,^* it said, “but it is improbable that foreign 
production will be expanded enough to reduce greatly our export 
possibilities unless the price of American cotton is kept so high as 
to allow foreign growers to sell at a price which makes cotton-raising 
in these countries more profitable than other agricultural pursuits.” 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES 


Linters are included for the years 1905-6 to 1912-13 inclusive, but axe excluded 
for the years 1013-14 to 1933-34 


{Compiled from reports of the U.S. Department of 


Year 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 0 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- lS 
1918-14 

1914- 13 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 23 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 
1936>29 
1029-SU 

1930- 31 

1931- S2 
1832-33 
1933-84 


ProduttioD, 
running 
biles* 
1,0<K> bales 
10,495 

12.983 
11,058 
13,086 
10,073 
11,568 
15,553 
13,489 

13.983 

15.906 
11,068 
11,364 
11,248 

11.906 
11,326 
13,271 

7,978 

9,720 

10,171 

13,639 

16,123 

17,7,55 

12,783 

14,297 

14,548 

18,756 

16,629 

12, no 

, 12,664 


Supply 

Carry-o\er Imports, 

from equivalent 

previous year 500 lb. bales 
1,000 bales 1,000 bales 


1,935 

1,349 

1,.515 

1,236 

1,484 

1,040 

1,875 

1,777 

1,511 

1,866 

3,986 

3,140 

2,720 

3,450 

4,287 

3,563 

6,534 

2,832 

2,825 

1,5.'>6 

1,610 

3,543 

3.762 

2.536 

2.312 

4,530 

6,870 

9,678 

8,165 


133 

203 

141 

165 

151 

231 

229 

225 

266 

364 

421 

288 

217 

197 

683 

211 

332 

450 

272 

303 

314 

382 

321 

442 

368 

90 

107 

130 

148 


Exports, 
running 
bales* 
1,000 bales 
6,975 
8,825 
7,780 
8,800 
6,492 
8,026 
11,081 
9,199 
9,256 
8,328 
5,896 
5,300 
4,288 
5,592 
6,545 
5,745 
6,184 
4,823 
5,656 
8,00.3 
8,051 
10,927 
7,540 
8,044 
6,690 
6,760 
8,708 
8,419 
7,584 


Commerce) 

Distribution 

Consumption, 

running 

bales* 

1,000 bales 
4,877 
4,974 
4,493 
5,692 
4,622 
4,498 
5,129 
5,488 
5,577 
5,697 
6,398 
6,789 
6,586 
5,766 
6,420 
4,893 
5,910 
6,666 
5,681 
6,198 
6,466 
7,190 
6,834 
7,091 
6,106 
5,263 
4,866 
6.137 
5,701 


Stocks on 
hand at end 
of year 
1,000 bales 
1,349 
1,515 
1,236 
1,484 
1,040 
1,875 
1.777 
1,648 
1,866 
3,936 
3,140 
2,720 
3,450 
4,287 
3,563 
6,534 
2,832 
2,325 
1,556 
1,610 
3,543 
8,762 
2,536 
2,812 
4,580 
6,870 
9,678 
8,165 
7,746 


* Round bales counted as half bales. 
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Features of Egyptian Cotton 
during 1934. 


The year 1934 has been in many respects a good year for 
Egyptian cotton. Roughly 8,600,000 cantars have been exported, 
compared with 7,750,000 cantars in 1933, and 6,700,000 
cantars in 1932; all Government stocks have been finally 
disposed of ; and the average price-level has been in the 
neighbourhood of $13 per cantar, against $11^ in 1935 and 
$ii in 1932, so that the value of exports has been approximately 
;jfE.22,ooo,ooo against ;^E. 18,000,000 in 1933 3-nd 15,000,000 
in 1932. On the other hand, the 1934-3 S harvest has not fulfilled 
early promise, and it seems unlikely that total production will 
exceed 7,800,000 cantars, the value of which, calculated at the 
average selling price to dale, is roughly ;^E.20,ooo,oto. In point 
of quality, however, the crop generally has proved disappointing. 

The market for Egyptian cottons has benefited throughout the 
ye^ from the policies of the Roosevelt Administration m America, 
which have virtually pegged prices and have at the same time 
given a considerable stimulus to demand for our cottons in sub- 
stitution for Americans from European and Far-Eastern consumers. 

A notable feature of 1934 has been the enormous increase in 

E reduction of Giza 7 cotton. The 1932 crop of this variety was 
ttle more than 100,000 cantars ; in 1933 the figure rose to 350,000 
cantars; in 1934 the acreage has been more than doubled and pro- 
d^ion is estimated at over a million cantars. Whether demand 
will expand to meet the greatly incieased supply remains to be 
seen. 1934 shipments have been somewhat disappointing, but 
there are signs of a broadening enquiry at the present price-parity 
with Aslunouni. 

Another notable development duri^ the past year has been 
the introduction by the Egyptian Grovernment of legidation 
designed to put a stop to the practice of mixing different varieties 
of cotton up^untry and at Alexandria, and thus calculated to 
enhance the reputation of Egyptian cotton overseas. The new law, 
which came into force on September 22, 1934, caused grave mis- 
givings at first, but it has been found to operate smoothly in 
practice. {Egyptian Gazette^ 
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The Future of Sakel. 


The Manchester Guardian Commercial published on 
Januar}” ii last an interesting supplement entitled “Egypt.** 
Amcng the excellent articles contained in this publication those 
of especial interest to cotton men will be the following ; — 

“A Plan of Control for EgyptidLU Cotton** (Col. B. H, 
Waters-Taylor and H. Craig). 

“ Where Eg3T>tian Cotton is Essential ** (George Pilavachi). 
“ Financing the Cotton Crop *’ ^Sii Edward Cook). 

“ The Process of Cotton Research ’* (Dr. W. L. Balls). 

“ Eliminating the Cotton Middleman ** (H.E. Emine Yehia 
Pasha). 

We quote the following from “ The Future of Sakel,** written 
by Hussein Enan Be>, Director of the Agronomics Section, 
Ministry of Agriculture: — 

C OTTON has been grown in Egypt for over a century, during 
which period many vaneties have been planted, but it was 
only when the American Civil War broke out that Egyptian 
cotton began to be exported in substantial quantities. The high 
prices attained at the time, together with continual improvements 
in marketing, have promoted its importance in Egypt as a crop 
for export. 

In reviewing the history of the numerous varieties it becomes 
evident that only in two stages, or perhaps three, has there been a 
radical change. From the appearance of Ashmouni, about the year 
1 8^, there was no other variety of importance in existence until 
Mita&fi. cotton was brought into cultivation in 1882, to be followed 
by Abbassi in 1893 ^-nd Sakellaridis in 1906. The Mitafih was 
definitely superior to Ashmouni, from which it was selected, in its 
higher gaining outturn and in its longer and finer staple. It 
reached its zenith in 1905, when it constituted per cent, of the 
cotton exports. Abbassi cotton was characterised by its white 
colour, and although it was not liked by spinners in the early years 
of its appearance it was well in demand a few years later. How- 
ever, it did not last long on account of its low yield. Following 
these two varieties, the next of importance was Sakel, which has 
contributed a great deal to the present standing of Egyptian cotton 
in the world* s markets. 

To predict the future for this cotton — the object of this article — 
is a matter that must be looked upon from various aspects. Let us 
discuss it first from a grower’s point of view. To the grower, if 
its prices are sufficiently high, it will be a paying crop, in spite of 
its low yield as compared with other varieties existing at present. 
Before me present cnsis Sakel was a paying crop, but smce its price 
dropped it has ceased to be the best paying crop, and has been 
replaced to a great extent b}’' higher yielding varieties such as 
Giza 7 and others. 

The whole question rests on a simple figure, the product of 
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multiplying yield by price. It is perhaps rightly estimated that as 
long as Sakel prices are 20 to 30 per cent, over the prices of 
Ashmouni it will continue to be grown, and it will remain in its 
speci^ized zone in the north of the Delta, where the best qualities 
are produced and where no other cotton can be grown successfully 
on account of the salty nature of the soil. Sakel stands saline con- 
ditions better than other varieties. 

Within the limits of the variety the lower grades of Sakel will 
cease to be sold at a profit, while the extra grades will always be 
produced at a profit. Taking a reasonable premium between 
Ashmouni and Sakel of 30 per cent, in prices, calculating the 
monetary value of the respective lint yields of both varieties, and 
employing both yidd and prices as percentages, we get — 

A. — In the lower grades : — 

Ashmouni at 100 piastres multiplied by yield of 150= 15,000. 

Sakel at 130 piastres multiphed by yield of 100= 13,000. 

B. — In the extra grades of * ‘ 4-5 dollars on : — 

Ashmouni at 1 10 piastres multiplied by a yidd of 150 - 16,500. 

Sakd at 200 piastres multiplied by a 3ddd of 100=20,000. 

which shows that for the same yidd extra qualities of Sakd will be 
profitable to grow, while lower grades will be produced at a loss 
compared with Ashmouni. There is no question that qualities sudi 
as those produced by the State Domains Administration, where 
the premiums paid are 75-100 per cent, over contract Sakd prices, 
pay wdl, and such grades will be the last to disappear from the 
Egyptian cotton markets. There are certain districts which will 
not produce good Sakd qualities, and in these Sakd is being re- 
placed to a OTeat extent by other more profitable varieties, such as 
Maarad and Giza 7. This replacement will become complete as 
time goes on, but the cultivation of Sakel cotton in Egypt will 
continue — ^within limits — ^until some better-quality cotton is pro- 
duced, a cotton which will be sought ^ter by the trade, but always 
provided that its prices are encouraging to the farmer. 

The future of Sakd from a spinner’s point of view is indeed 
a very complicated matter, as it depends on purely economic 
circumstances. In the fijst place, the competition of artificial silk 
must be taken into consideration, and, secondly, until some of the 
world’s economic problems are solved, an appreciable increase in 
demand is not likdy. Spinners are, however, rather optimistic 
about its future, as the demand for fine cottons has been increasing 
gradually in the last year. The cotton exporters in Alexandria 
seem to think that there will always be a demand for Sakd in 
quantities varymg from 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 cantars, equivalent 
to 160,000 to 200,000 bales a year. 

The depression in prices of Sakd has been the outcome of the 
crisis. Public demand has beaa for the cheaper goods, and con- 
^uently cheaper raw materials have had to be used. The tyre 
industry, which used to be a big buyer of Sakd cottons, has ceased 
to be one, since now tyre yam fabrics are made of shorter staples. 
Nevertheless, a fair demand still exists in other industries which 
need cotton as raw material. 

There are otier factors which may have had an influence on the 
Sakd trade. Spiimers have complained of a deterioration in its 
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quality for some years past, but it is doubtful whether they receive 
this product exactly as it is picked. The marketing and trading 
systems adopted seem to be responsible, because there is no question 
of seed detenoralion. On the contrary, the seed sown nowadays 
is certainly purer than ten years ago. It is hoped that the results 
of the new law to prevent mixing of different varieties of cotton, 
which is being enforced this year, will be appreciated by the 
spinners. 

The Egyptian Government is sparing no effort to better the 
cotton crop, and has put into operation a very efficient system of 
planting with pure seed. Steps are now being taken to market 
this product in a manner acceptable to the consumer. Such a policy 
will tend to enhance the reputation of Eg3qDtian cotton and so 
increase the demand for it. 

The question may be asked how far Giza ^ cotton can affecc 
Sakel ; the answer would be that, provided prices remain as they 
are at present, Giza ^ will score over Sakel, but if once Sakel prices 
were to resume their old premium the latter would certainly resume 
its merited position. Giza ^ will replace the low qualities of Sake! 
and will compete with other existing varieties, since it equals them 
in yield, while providing a finer staple. It has appeared at the right 
moment, and credit to the cotton plant breeders in Egypt is due 
for their success in producing such a cotton. 

My conclusions are that Sakel will always be in demand, and 
that a quantity of 160,000 to 200,000 bales a year will always find 
a ready market. A price for Sakel equivalent to 20 to 30 per cent, 
over Uppers is considered to be the minimum margin to keep it 
profitable. Even then the low qualities of Sakel will cease to exist 
and will be replaced by other varieties. 


LONG STAPLE COTTON IN U.S.S.R. 


In Middle Asia and Transcaucasia the area sown to long-staple 
varieties of cotton is increased. • 

This year some of the best varieties giving a staple of 2g and 
30 mm., and even longer, have taken up an area of 270.6 thousand 
against 79 thousand hectares last year. 

One quarter of the cotton delivered to the mills of the Union by 
the end df November was of the long-staple variety. In 1933 these 
varieties did not exceed 6.5 per cent, of the cotton delivered to 
textile mills from cotton cleaning factories. 

Next year a still larger quantity of long-staple cotton will be 
grown. According to the plan drawn up by the People^s Com- 
missariat for Agriculture, these varieties will take up more than a 
third part of the area under cotton in the whole Union. 

(JJSS.R. Chamber of Commerce^ 
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Do not forget that 

MAARAD 

COTTON 

is the Egyptian variety of fine 
long staple which has the 
highest yield* 

Moreover it is cheaper than the 
Sahel variety f in similar grades* 

It is now tenderable against 
Sahel futures* 

FOR PARTICULARS PLEASE APPLY TO: 

The Royal Agricultural Society 
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POST OFFICE BOX 63 
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Cotton Production in Egypt. 


O N the assumption that the looker-on sees most of the 
game,” our many Egyptian friends will be more than 
interested in the very ably-written pamplilet on the above 
subject, compiled by no less an authority than Mr. P. K. Norris, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Mr. Norns has 
spent many years in Eg^t, and, hailing from a cotton-producing 
country himself, is well able to discuss such a subject. The follow- 
ing is extracted from his report : — 

Eg3rpt is primarily an agricultural country. Of the more than 
15,000,000 inhabitants, 12,750,000 depend directly or indirectly 
upon the agriculture of the Ddta and the narrow valley of the 
Nile River. This area, although one of the most fertile and pro- 
ductive areas of the world, would be as worthless as the surround- 
ing desert were it not for the waters of the Nile. All crops are 
grown by irrigation. The rainfall at the sea coast is about 8.5 ins., 
and in parts of Upper Eg3^t rain is practically unknown. 

The productive area is limited to the valley and Delta of the 
Nile River, and this includes 8,451,669 acres, of which a little more 
than 2,808,361 acres are given over to low marshy swamps, canals, 
highways, railroads, cities and towns. This leaves 5,643,308 acres 
of farming land. In many of the districts of the Delta the popu- 
lation is more than 2,000 per square mile, and it averages more than 
1,000 per square mile for the entire inhabited area of the country. 
It is estimated that the population of Egypt is increasing at the 
rate of 200,000 to 275, oro ^r year. This increase will eventually 
require all the available land. The swamp areas will be reclaimed 
and the are^ that are now basin-irrigated will be converted to 
canal irrigation, and will thus produce two or more crops annually. 

The oldest type of irrigation known in the country is the flood or 
basin type. It is still common in Upper Eg>^pt, but much of 
Middle and all of Lower Egypt is now under canal irrigation. 
With basin irrigation, waters of the Nile, during its annual flood, 
are diverted into large basins. After saturating the soil for a 
depth of several feet the water is drained back into the river. 
Under this system tlie land not only receives its annual water supply 
but a supply of silt is depc^ited over the flooded area. The annual 
renewing of the soil is an important factor in Egyptian agriculture. 
Crops are planted after the flood has passed, and unless water is 
pumped from wells during the summer months, the flelds receive 
no additional water. Basin-irrigated land, therefore, grows only 
one crop a year unless there is this summer pumping. 

Under canal irrigation a supply of water is kept under control 
and can be used as needed throughout the year. After one crop 
is ha^ested the land is again watered and made to produce a 
second, and in some cases a third. This svstem has its advan- 
tages oyer the basin type in that a crop can be growing on the land 
at all times, but it has its disadvantages, among which is the loss 
of a large part of the silt deposits resulting from the flood. 
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Cotton as a commercial crop in Egypt is a little more than loo 
years old. The early crops were grown by order of the State, but 
in a few years production gained a foothold, and cotton is to-day 
tlie chief export crop. In fact, it forms about go per cent, of the 
total exports of the country. 

As early as 1S20 the crop was estimated at 200 bales; by i86r 
it had reached 1 50,000 bales. The American Civil W ar was largely 
responsible for the early increase in Egyptian cotton production. 
At the outbreak of that war European spinners were cut off from 
American supplies and were forced to look for other cotton. This 
gave Egj-ptian cotton its opportunity, and Eg3T5tian growers were 
quick to take advantage of the situation. By 1864 the crop had 
reached 414,000 bales, an increase of more than 200,000 bales in 
three years. After the dose of the war the Egyptian crop not only 
held its place but continued to increase. By 1879 the crop was 
more than 622,000 bales. During the period between the close of 
the Civil War and the outbreak of the World War cotton pro- 
duction continued to expand. New lands were brought under irri- 
gation. New irrigation works were constructed. Every ^ort was 
made to increase the cotton area until in IQ14 a crop of 1,334,000 
bales were harvested from an area of 1,822,000 acres. 

The year 1914 marks the end of a period of uninterrupted 
increases in the cotton acreage of Egypt, and the beginning of a 
period of wide acreage fluctuation. At the outbreak of the World 
W« 1,822,000 acres in Egypt were planted to cotton, but the 
following year, because of a Governmental decree, the area was 
reduced to 1,231,000 acres. The record planting of 1930 reached 
2,162,000 acres. 


During the last five years the annual acreage has fluctuated 
between 2,162,000 acres and 1,135,000 acres, or by more than 
1,000,000 acres. In 1932 the acreage was 1,135,000 and the 1933 
acreage of i,8p,ooo represented a 05-per cent, increase above the 
1932 area. These fluctuations indicate that the Egyptian fanner 
CM and will shift his cotton acreage when conditions justify. With 
the present system of rotation and the most favourable conditions, 
the past cotton acreage has exceeded 2,000,000 acres only once. 

The transportation system of Egypt is very good, and other 
conditioiK for the importation of food are favourable, but the 
country depends almost entirely upon domestic gram production 
uJj.® I“.'^ew of this dependence, it is doubtful 

whether the present relationship of the cotton acreage to the grain 

acreage will be materially altered. ® 

permanent expansion of the cotton acreage will 
lOTolve redain^g a part of the waste land. This will require the 
pension of the irngation and drainage systems of the country. 
Ihe tot step in a programme of this kind would be the construc- 
tion of storage dams on the White Nile in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Othw improvements would include a dam in Aby^inia 
arid other work in the Sudd region of the Upper Nile The wSk 
within the country wcmld i^ude the construction of canals and 
drains in the loi^ delta. To put dirough the whole programme 

agncultural area would wrt about 
$197,500,000— a very large sum for a country the size of Egypt. 
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The cost is not the only problem involved. It is estimated that 
if this programme were started at once it could not be completed 
in less than 20 years. 

A change of cotton production has been taking place in Egypt 
that IS probably of far more importance to Amencan cotton growers 
than IS the expansion in acreage. This is the shift to the higher 
yielding but shorter staple varieties of cotton. Egyptian cotton 
IS referred to as the longest staple commercial cotton grown. This 
is not true to the same degree as a few years ago. The present 
trend is toward a shorter staple. In 1922, SakeUaridis and other 
long-staple varieties occupied about 75 per cent, of the total cotton 
area, and Ashmouni and Zagora and other shorter staple varieties 
occupied about 25 per cent. By 1932, SakeUaridis had decreased 
to 43 per cent, whereas the shorter vaneties had increased to about 
SO per cent, of the total cotton area. 

It is possible that in the future as much as 80 per cent, of the 
Egyptian crop will range between and i-^-inch staple. With 
an average crop, this would mean from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
bales of a staple length comparable with the best American staples. 
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PROPOSED EGYPTIAN-GERMAN COTTON BARTER. 


Now that the proposed barter of 500,000 bales of American 
cotton to Germany in exchange for fertilizers and knitted goods 
from that country has not fructified, interest is being taken in 
U.S.A. regarding a similar arrangement between Eg>pt and 
Germany. We learn from a United States source that consideration 
is being given to a new barter deal between Germany and Egypt 
whereby Germany will receive Egyptian cotton in ^change for 
German products, chiefly nitrogen fertilizer, medicinals, and 
possibly agricultural machinery. 

It is stated that Egypt is anxious to consummate the agreement 
as a T n<*ans of increasing sales of cotton to Germany and because 
German synthetic nitrogen fertilizer is suited to Egyptian soil 
requirements. 

The arrangement is also in keeping with Germany s present 
foreign trade policy of extending barter trade relations, now being 
aggressively fostered, and which are necessitated by the scarcity 
of foreim exchange and the need for indispensible foreign raw 
materials, sudi as cotton. _ 

An unfavourable aspect of the projected barter deal with Egypt, 
the report points out, is the fact that Eg3^tian cotton is high in 
price compared with American cotton, and is, therefore, Suitable 
for only a restricted part of the German textile industry. 

The proposed cotton-fertilizer transaction, according to the 
report, is similar to one consummated between Egypt and Germany 
two years ago, under the terms of which Egypt took 50,000 metnc 
tons of German calcium nitrate, valued at approximately 5jOOO,ooo 
marks, and Germany was supplied with Egyptian cotton of an 
equal value. The German Nitrogen Syndicate supplied the 
fertilizer, and a syndicate of Bremen importers received the cotton. 
Financial details of the transaction were handled by the Dresdener 
Bank. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN THE U.S.A. 


Month 

August 

September 

(ktober 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April .. 

.. 

une .. 
ulv .. 

Total 


[Equivalent 500-lb, bales] 

1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-80 1930-31 1931-32 1932-38 1988- 

34* 1984-35 

17,629 22,469 18,759 20,286 7,673 5,667 6,398 11,283 7,826 

22,884 19,796 16,297 17,484 7,916 7,096 6,828 9,166 4,514 

20,812 19 413 20,057 20,107 9,429 6,598 7,858 9,558 10,362 

16,883 20,607 17,858 18,263 8,980 6,609 7,908 9,020 — 

16,876 18,864 18,003 17,976 10,134 6,509 6,045 6,160 — • 

17,297 20,199 22,325 19,646 7,782 6,811 5,998 10,211 — 

17,042 20,435 19,646 17,086 8,877 6,665 6,253 9,280 — 

21,773 17,112 20,515 16,826 8,774 8,263 7,212 10.706 — 

19,627 16,466 20,169 18,166 9,763 6,427 6,217 8,653 — 

22,146 14,948 20,484 15,947 8,630 6,908 9,319 7,396 — 

26,046 13,951 18,046 13,278 8,898 6,026 9,040 6,284 — 

21,354 13,430 20,843 11,761 7,740 6,085 9,684 6.051 — 

239,768 217,584 232,392 205.765 104,095 79,464 88,806 103,660 — 


*Subject to shgbt revisions. 
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GOVERNMENT GINNING REPORTS. 


The following constitutes the ginning report published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and relates to the cotton ginned up to 


November 30, 1934: — 


Distribution according to grade and respective 




Middling 

Good-Fair 

Better than 



Total 

Quantity 

to 

Good-Fair 

(incl.) 
to Fully- 

Fully-Good- 
Fair to 

Better 

than 

Variety 

Ginned 

(not incl.) 

Good-Fair 

Good 

Good 

Cantars 

Cantars 

Cantars 

Cantars 

Cantars 

Sakel 

403,170 

13,076 

55,484 

161,870 

172, 40 

= 100% 

=3% 

=14% 

=40% 

=43% 

Maarad . . 

100,893 

1,391 

9,667 

52,956 

36,879 


= 100% 

=1% 

= 10% 

=62% 

=37% 

Sakha 4 . . 

18,142 

11 

531 

6,788 

11,812 

= 100% 

— 

= 3% 

=32% 

=66% 

Giaa 7 .. 

442,054 

10,719 

74,676 

207,174 

149,486 


=100% 

=2% 

=17% 

=47% 

=34% 

CasuUi 

7,808 

339 

1,160 

5,368 

1,041 


=100% 

=3% 

= 15% 

=69% 

=13% 

Fouadi . . 

59,727 

8S8 

6,643 

27,810 

24,416 


=100% 

=1% 

= 11% 

=47% 

=41% 

Nahda 

16,020 

174 

871 

9,890 

6,086 


= 100% 

= 1% 

= 6% 

=61% 

=32% 

Giza 3 

27,448 

509 

2,733 

11,193 

13,013 


= 100% 

=2% 

= 10% 

=41% 

=47% 

Ashmouni-Zagora 

3,011,007 

123,432 

583,670 

1,660,049 

653,866 

= 100% 

=4% 

= 19% 

=66% 

=22% 

Pilion 

10,630 

1,119 

6,779 

2,732 


= 100% 

— 

= 10% 

= 64% 

=26% 

Other varieties . . 

32,673 






4,129,572 





Scarto 

81,341 






Total .. 


4,210,913 


The Eg3rptian Ministry of Agriculture has published this week 
the following report giving the detailed figures for cotton ginned 
up to December 31, 1934, viz: — 


Sakellaridis 

Other long staple varieties of If in. and more 
Medium ^ple varieties (14 in.) 

Medium staple varieties (l{ in.) 

Scarto 

Total 


1934 

1933 

1932 

Crs. 

Crs. 

Crs, 

669,110 

687,608 

766,472 

716,464 

676,037 

366,199 

137,976 

255,063 

256,205 

3,536,333 

3,899,142 

1,930,943 

100,831 

110,175 

77,170 

6,069,714 

6,628,025 

3,395,989 
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On the basis of these figures, the average outturn per acre ctf 
the present crop for all-India works out at 8i lbs., which is practi- 
cally the same as at this time last year. 

A statement showing the present estimates of area and yield 
according to the recognised trade descriptions of cotton, as com- 
pared with those of the preceding year, is given below: — 

Bales of 400 lbs. each 
Acres (thousands) (thousands) 


Descriptions ol Cotton 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-34 

Oomras — 

Khandesh 

1,089 

1,076 

236 

*266 

Central India 

1,742 

^‘1,685 

197 

225 

Barsi and Xagar. . 

2,046 

2,313 

292 

385 

Hyderabad-Gaorani 

832 

959 

124 

145 

Berar 

2,907 

2,896 

583 

661 

Central Pro\inces 

1.344 

1,261 

257 

225 

Total . . 

9,960 

10,179 

1,689 

*1,797 

Dholleras . . 

2.687 

2,168 

625 

462 

Bengal-Sind — 

United Provinces 

722 

*811 

198 

*207 

Rajputana 

627 

630 

74 

80 

SindsPunjab 

2,556 

*2,776 

716 

*732 

Others 

46 

48 

10 

10 

Total . . 

3,861 

*4,166 

998 

*1,029 

American — 

Punjab 

833 

804 

268 

264 

Sind 

181 

t 

74 

f 

Total 

1,013 

804 

342 

264 


Broach 

, , 

1.318 

1,267 

280 

314 

Coompta-Dhanvars 


1,066 

1,328 

148 

*196 

Westerns and Northerns . . 


1,247 

1,689 

146 

*197 

Cocanadas 


167 

145 

28 

24 

Tinnevellies 


330 

368 

85 

95 

Salems 


133 

158 

25 

29 

Cambodias 


371 

277 

158 

*124 

Comillas, Burmas and other sorts 

567 

515 

131 

*127 

Grand total .. 

•• 

22.600 

*22,963 

4,555 

♦4,668 


♦ Revised. 

t Included under ** Sind-Funjab/* separate figure not being available* 
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Technological Reports on Standard 
Indian Cottons, 1934. 

The term ''Standard Indian Cotton*’ is applied to certain 
improved varieties of cotton which are steadily replacing' the older 
varieties in different parts of India and which, at present, cover 
some 1 5 per cent of the total area under cotton cultivation. It is 
the practice at the Technological Laboratory to subject the 
standard cottons of each season to a very thorough test for their 
fibre-properties and yarn characteristics. The Technological 
Reports included in the latest bulletin contain the detailed results 
of these tests on standard cottons of ele\en seasons, viz., 1923-34, 
together with the agricultural details, the grader’s valuation 
reports, and the spinning master’s report on each cotton, while the 
objects and salient features of the various tests are described in 
the introduction. Complete information as regards the treatment, 
waste percentages, yam-breakages and the physical conditions 
prevailing in the laboratory is also given in the reports. The 
general plan followed in each report is the same as in the past 
years with the following difference : The fibre tests for the determi- 
nation of fibre-rigidity, ribbon-width and number of convolutions 
per inch have been discontinued, for reasons explained in the intro- 
duction, from the 1932-33 season. Consequently, values of these 
fibre-properties axe given only up to the 1931-32 season. On the 
other hand, the determination of the percentages of mature and 
immature fibres in each of the standard cottons of this season has 
been carried out and the results are included in this bulletin for the 
first time. Furthermore, the methods and technique of fibre, yarn 
and spinning tests employed at the Technological Laboratory, 
instead of being described each year in the introduction, have been 
dealt with once for all in a separate Technological Bulletin, 
Series A, No, 25. 

It should be noted that these agricultural standards have 
nothing whatever to do with the trade standards maintained 
by the East India Cotton Association for purposes of appeal 
and arbitration. The following list gives the distribution of these 
cottons according to Provinces, the season in which they were first 
tested at the Technological Laboratory and the area under their 
cultivation for the latest season available in each case. Ordinarily, 
the list of these agricultural standards remains unchanged, but, 
occasionally, when a cotton has definitdy proved unfit for the 
cultivators’ fields or has been superseded by a better variety, it 
is omitted from the list, and a new cotton is. added to it if, as a 
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result of satisfadory trials, it is found suitable for general culti- 
vation. 

LIST 



Season m which the 

Area 


cotton was first tested 

under 


at the Technological 

Lulti\ ation 

('otton 

Laboratory 

(Acres) 

Bombay cottons — 

1. Jayawant Kumpta> 

1026-27 

1,38,140 (1933-34) 

2 Gadag 1 (Dhawar- American) 

. . 1023-24 

69,420 (1933-34) 

H Surat 1027 A L F . . 

1923-24 

2,34,700 (1933-34) 

4. Wagad S Dholleras) 

1925-26 

800 (1933-34) 

Punjab cottons — 


t 

5 Punjab-Amencan 4K 

. . 1924-25 

7,13,500 (1933-34) 

0 Punjab-Amencan 280F 

1924-25 

31,140 (1933-34) 

7. !Mollisoni (Bengalbi . . 

. . 1025-26 

7,27,560 (1933-34) 

United Pro\’inceb cottons — 

8. Aligarh A 19 (Bengals) 

. . 1924-25 

49,430 (1932-33) 

9. C 402 »UP) 

. . 1931-32 

3,460 (1933-34) 

Central ProMnces and Berar Cotton- 

— 


10. (a) Verum 262 iXagpur) . . 

. . 1926-27 \ 

89,560 (1933-34) 

(6l V ^Akola) 

.. 1927-28 / 

Hyderabad cotton — 

11. Umri Bani 

. . 11)24-25 

9,25,560 (1933-34) 

Madras cottons — 

12. Cambodia Co. 2 (Cambodia 440) 1924-25 

47,000 (1933-34) 

13. Xandyal 14 (Northerns) 

. 1923-24 

3,300 (1933-34) 

14. Hagan 1 (AVestems) 

. . 1924-25 

2,00.300 (1933-34) 

15. Karunganni C7 

, . 1924-25 

17,000 (1933-34) 

This rep rl may he obtained in,m the Indian Central Cotton 

C ominittee. Price : i rupee S 

annas. 
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Address nU correspondence to HEAD OFFICE - 

WILSON BROS BOBBIN C® L™ 

GARSTON. LIVERPOOL. 


telephone 900 GARSTON, 
TELEGRAMS NUGGET LIVERPOOL 


TRADE mark 

ALL KINDS OF 

BOBBINS * SHUTTLES 
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Gouin School of Languages 
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1, VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER, 3 

ESTABLISHED 1903. Telephone : BLAOKFRIARS 6174 
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SERVICE 


• WE OFFER YOU THE FOLLOWING FACILITIES ; 

'"PICKETS by Hail* Road, Sea, and Air. Conducted and inclusive in- 
1 depradent Tours. Crimes and Ocem passes at official rates. Hotel 
reservations, seats, sleepers and berths. Si^tseeing anangements and private 
hire. ^ Tiavelle cheques, letters of credit and drafts. Uniformed repre- 
sentatives and private couriers Goods shipped, forwarded and warehouM. 
Guidebooks and phrase hooks. Baggwand personal Insurance. Passports 
and visas. Foreign Money- Theatre Tickets. 


. PICCADILLY. MANCHESTER 
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The Multiweave Card-Saving 
Damask Jacquard. 


M r. P. B. fielding, a director of Devoge & Co'. Ltd., 
Manchester, has recently taken out a patent (No. 415,490) 
which gives a new method of lying up a jacquard whereby 
multiweave effects can be produced in sufficient variety on furnish- 
ing fabrics of the damask type as to constitute a new branch of 
manufacture. The designs on the fabrics in question are required 
to be large, hence it is of Ae utmost significance that compared 
with a fml harness, Mr. Fielding’s invention effects a savmg in 
cards of 75 per cent, or 87.5 per cent, and a corresponding saving 
in the time occupied in preparing the point paper design for the 
card cutter. 

Both the pressure harness and the Bessbrook jacquard are 
notable for the saving they effect in the number of cards required 
to weave a given design, tiie saving bemg in the proportion of the 
number of warp threads operated by a single needle and the number 
of picks worked by the same pattern card. In both cases, however, 
only two weaves are obtainable at one time, one for groimd and one 
for figure, such as a warp satm figure and weft satm ground, or 
vice versa. The very fact of mechanically imposing a weave in the 
ground and another in the figure^ necessitates absolutdy flat treat- 
ment of the figure, and the latter is soldy dependent for i»x>minence 
on the contrast it makes with the ground weave. 

“niCTe is, howevtt, a regular demand for damadcs and other 
ffibrics in the furnishing dass where the “ flat ” treatment obtained 
by usings dther the pressure harness or the Bessbrook jacquard is 
not suffident for the purpose, and yet the mice at which the fabrics 
can be scdd does riot pomit the use of full harness methods on 


mvention opens up undr^med of possibilities, as will be realized 
from the fact that with one warp and two wefts nine different weave 
and colour effects can be obtained with a 75 per cent, saving in 
cards, and time in design preparation. With onlv one weft, 
weaving two pidcs to a card, the saving is 87.5 per cent, in cards as 
compared with the full harness method, and four weaves are obtain- 
alue. 
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In the meantime it should be clear!}/ understood that the 
machine is double-hit, single-cylinder in pnnaple, but an 
important alteration is made in the manner in which the griffe 
blades are lifted Another important point is the manner of the 
bindings of adjacent eaves In a Bessbrook jacquard there is 



perfect interlocking of the warp and weft satins on one side of the 
figure, but on the other side the bindings are not Icxied and this 
leads to imperfections in the outline of the figure, for at the point of 
change from warp to weft unlocked picks of weft are liable to 
slide out of position over adjacent warp threads, similarly, un- 
locked warp threads tend to slip o\er the weft and become distorted 
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Production 


Costs Reduced 


ding Machine is 
ne — it is also a 
Winding Costs. 






An actual 
example . 

Counts 19^^ 40 Hours Week Ring Bobbins containing 3,200 yards 

Winding speed 750 yards per minute Production per Spindle — 66} lbs 
Production per Operator (50 Spindles) — ^3,325 lbs 

Labour cost per lb at 35/- per week — 0 126d 

THINK IT OVER^ 

UNIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY 

MANCHESTER 


BOSTON 


PARIS 
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WE shall be pleased to arrange 
for you to try them on 
new or existing Frames. For 
Cotton Doubling or Cabling, Silk 
Throwing, Rayon Twisting, or the 
Spinning and Doubling of Wool 
or Worsted, they are unrivalled. 


The System on which the EADIE Patent Seif-Oiifng Ring works Is as follows : — 
A tubular wick, threaded on a strong spring, clips into a helical groove 
cut on the inside surface of the Ring. This wick connects with an oil 
reserve in or on the rail through a hole in the Ring v^ll. The Traveller 
draws off the oil by suction so that the flow starts and stops automatically 
with the frame. 


EADIE BROS. & CO. LTD< 

SHIP CANAL HOUSE 

MANCHESTER, England 
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In the Multiweave ” machine the binding points of adjoining 
weaves are on adja^nt ends and picks throughout as illustrated in 
Fig. 2, and which is considered to be the next best binding to the 
perfect lock. 

In bordered or centred harness ties, the weaves do not reverse, 
but run one way only from selvedge to selvedge. The outline of the 
figure will be stepped in 8’s warp way or 2*s or multiples of 2*s weft 
way. 

The next important modification is the manner in which the 
needles and hooks are smanged and the way the hooks are tied up 
to the harness. This is very ingenious and reflects great credit 
on the inventor. A full explana.tion of the manner in which the 
different weaves are produced might easily become tedious, and 
can only be avoided if a full grasp of the scope of the invention 
IS obtained from inspection of the diagram Fig. i, which shows 
a side elevation of the machine and harness arranged in accordance 
with the invention. 

The machine is double lift, single cylinder, and has two gnffes, 
X and Z, but, instead of alternate knives going up on alternate 
lifts, knives i, 4, 6, 7 go up with griffe Z and knives 2, 3, 5, 8 go 
up with griffe X. 1 he machine has eight rows of needles numbered 
I to 8, and each needle controls four hooks. The hooks are grouped 
in series of eight, numbered i to 8. Needle 1 controls hooks 
I, 3, 6, 8 in the first series, while the other odd ** needles 3 , 5 , 7 
also control hooks i, 3, 6, 8 in succeeding series. Needle 2 controls 
hooks 2, 4, S> 7 ill series, and the other even needles 4, 6) 8 

control the hooks 2, 4, 5, 7 in the following series. 

The cords connecting the hooks to the harness are tied up in a 
novel order. The hooks i, 4, 5, 8 of each series are tied to two 
harness necks, while the hooks 2, 3, 6, 7 are tied to four harness 
necks each, including the necks connected to the hooks i, 4, 5, 8. 
Spare rows of needles for actuating the shaft hooks are arranged at 
each end of the madbine. Each shaft needle controls four shaft 
hooks, the shafts are distributed on eight needles, and the hooks 
are arranged in senes ot eight. The shafts are arranged in the 
loops of the harness necks, so that when a shaft is raised the corre- 
spondmg harness necks are also raised. The shaft needles may 
be operated in the desired order by plugging the card cylinder, or, 
in the case of two, three, or four snuttle fabrics the card may be 
of extra length to overlap and control the needles. 

It is contemplated that normally the inv^tion will be used for 
weaving with two picks to a card, and for this purpose the cylinder 
turning catch is extended at its inner end, and a thin adjustable 
rod pass^ downwards through a hole in a filbo fastened to the top 
griffe spindle. When this griffe is lifted the thin rod passes 
through the hole in the lifting filbo without interference, but when 
the griffe is descending it causes the thin rod to descend, thus 
causing the outer end of the cylinder turning catch to miss the 
lantern and so prevent the cylinder turning for that pick. It is a 
device for ensunng that the card remains for two picks, and the 
cylinder must turn on the correct one. In fabrics where only one 
pick per card is required the thin rod is removed and the cylinder 
turns every pick. 
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Referring now to Fig. 2, this shows four weaves, viz., 3-and-t 
warp twill, 8-shaft weft satin, 8-shaft warp satin, and warp float. 
For simplicit}* it may be assumed that these weaves are to be pro- 
duced by the fiirst eight hooks controlled by needles i and 2, one 
card serving for two picks. 


IVAOO I MiT/r I HUjRP I Ml . 



FIC.2 


Eight-shaft WEFr Satin. 

If both holes are left uncut the flguring hooks will not be lifted, 
but as the shafts are lifted in S-shaft satin order No. i end will be 
lifted on the first pick by the griff e Z. The shaft needle which 
controls the first snaft also controls the fourth sh^, and on the 
second pick the fourth end will be lifted by the griffe X. On the 
succeeding cards shafts 7 and 2, 5, and 8, 3, and 6, will lift the 
corresponding ends, to complete the 8-shaft satin weave on four 
cards. 

Three-and-One Wasp Twill. 

To produce this weave a hole is cut against needle i. Griffe Z 
will rise and lift hooks i and 6, lifting ends i, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 8. 
With the same card griffe X will rise for the second pick and lift 
hooks 3 and 8, lifting ends i . 3, 4, 5,7 and 8, For the next card 
a hole is cut for neeme 2, gnfte Z rises and hooks 4 and 7 go up 
lifting ends 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8. On the next pick from the same 
card me griffe X will lift hooks 2 and 5, and ends i , 2, 3, S, 6 and 7. 

It should be noted that the 8-end weft satin does not interfere 
with the twill weave as the ends in the satin weave are lifted in the 
same positions as in the twill weav& 

Eight-shaft Wasp Satin. 

This weave is obtained by the superimposition of the 8-shaft 
weft satin weave on the 3-and-i warp twill, but in this instance 
the first pick of the twill is like the third pick in Fig. 2. Thus, in 
the manner already described the figuring hooks 4 and 7 lift ends 
2. 3, 4.» 6, 7, 8 on the first pick, and on the same pick &e shaft 
hook lifts No. I end, hence seven threads are up and one down. 
Similarly on following picks in addition to the six threads lifted 
on each pick by the 3 -^d-i warp twill working, the shafts lift ends 
4* 7, 2, 5, 8, 3 and 6 in that order to produce a perfect 8-shaft 
warp satin. 

All Warp Up. 

This is essentially for shading purposes and is produced by 
cutting holes in the cards to lift all ends. Binder dots are added 
as required to avoid too long floats. 
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Preparing the Design. 

Preparation of the point paper design for this type of fabric 
is very simple. If blank paper is allowed to represent 8-shaft weft 
satin, the twill be painted solid in one colour and the warp satin 
in another. The outline of the figure requires to be stepped in 
two*s or multiples of two, corresponding to eight warp threads in 
the fabric. Weft way the stepping of the outline may be in one’s 
as one horizontal space serves for one card and two picks. In card 
cutting, odd numbered cards have odd numbered needles cut on 
one colour, and even numbered needles on the other. On even 
numbered cards the cutting on each colour is reversed. For blanks 
on the paper nothing is cut. 

Effects with Two Wefts. 

While only four weave effects are obtainable with one shuttle, 
with two wefts nine distinctly different weave effects can be pro- 
duced. For instance, assuming a blue warp is used to weave 
8-shaft warp satin ground, inteiweaving with two coloum of welt, 
say brown and fawn inserted pidk and pick, the following effects 
can be produced with one pick per card : — 

(1 ) 8-shaft weft satin with brown weft, 

(2) ,, ,, ?awn weft, 

(3) ,, „ brown and fawn wefts, 

( 4) 3-and-i warp twill with brown weft, 

(5) „ „ fawn weft, 

(6) „ ,, brown and fawn wefts, 

(7) shade with brown weft, 

(8) shade with fawn weft, 

(9) 8-shaft blue warp satin ground. 

The doth produced is reversible, but there is a limited optional 
choice of the effects which may be produced on the back of the 

doth. For instance, No. i effect on the face may have either No. 2 

or No. 5 effects on the back of the doth : — 

No. 2 effect on the face may have No. i or No. 4 bdiind. 

No. 4 ,, ,, ,, No. 2 or No. 5 behind. 

No. 5 ,, „ „ No. I or No. 4 bdiind. 

Behind No. 3 effect is 8-shaft warp satin. Behind No. 6 effects 

is 3-and-i waip twill. 

More Elaborate Styles. 

With three shuttl^, pick and pick and pick, very many more 
effects of colour combinea with these weaves are obtainable, and as 
there is one card per pick in these pick and pick fabrics, and one 
needle takes the ^ace of four in full brocade harness, the saving 
is 75 per cent in needles and designing and card cutting. 

Double Plains. 

The machine knife partitions are so arranged that those knives 
controHing hooks 2 and 3 in each series of eight on one griffe, and 
the knives controlling hooks 6 and 7 in each series of eight on the 
other griffe, can be removed without interfering with the remaining 
knives controlling hooks i, 4, S, and 8 in each series of eight. Then 
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by redramng-in the warp 2, 4, 6, 8, 5, 7, i, 3 a double equal of 
plain cloth with the addition of 3-and-i warp twill and 3-and-i 
weft twill is obtainable. As one card serves for one pick the saving 
is again 75 per cent, in designing and card cutting. 

With a two colour warp end-and-end and two colours of weft, 
pick and pick, very beautiful jacquard effects can be produced, 
the outline of the figure being stepped in fours warp way. 

The full possibilities of this Multiweave card-saving jacquard 
are not yet known, but it will be appreciated that through being able 
to lift all the waip in multiples of four threads, any colour 01 weft 
can be thrown to the face of the doth and with the addition of a 
binder warn large designs could be obtained with one-quarter the 
usual needles and cards. [Textile Weekly^ 


The Spinning of Staple Fibre. 


A MOST interesting lecture on the " Production and Processing 
of Viscose Staple Fibre was given recently before members 
of the Textile Institute by Mr. Harold Ashton, manager of 
Cuurtaulds^ Arrow Mill, Rochd.ale. 

After much experimentation, Courtaulds have concentrated on 
a fibre of ii^-in. staple, which can be spun in any Lancashire 
Eg}T)tian cotton spinning mill, they claim, without the alteration 
of any machinery. The nbre can be cut and spun in any requisite 
length from i^-in. staple. The longer the individual filaments 
the stronger, within limits, of course, is the yam. Courtaulds are 
convinced that for cotton spinning machinery iT^-in. staple will 
give a perfect^ satisfactory material and they are standardising 
this length, it is equal to a carded Sake! and can be spun in the 
Arrow Alill iri any counts from lo’s to 70's. Up to the time that 
Sakel cotton is brought to the combed sliver process and i-^-in. 
staple fibre 3"am to the same stage, the Sakel at to-day’s prices 
would cost approximately I2~i2|a., and when the Excise Duty of 
3d. per lb. IS removed, Fibro j’am will certainly cost no more. 
In the meantime, for the export trade, with the drawback of 4jd. 
per lb.. It actually costs less, and the product will both look and 
handle better in the cloth than Sakel cotton. It must not be over- 
looked that while cotton is a natural product and so subject to the 
vagaries of nature and consequent irregularity of staple, Fibro is a 
synthetic product under the control c3 the obemist and engineer, 
which control enables a 100 per cent accuracy of staple to be 
guaranteed in the raw material. 

In tire power room there is a triple-expansion engine of 
1,700 i.h.p. capable of developing a load of 2,000 h.p. 

The blowing room contains openii^ and deamng machinery 
designed for the double purpose As Fibro requires no cleaning, 
only the opening parts of tne machinery have been scrapped or 
modified. The original madiines were deigned to reject anything 
from 4-Q per cent, cotton waste according to quality. The waste 
up to the carded sliver in cotton is about 10 per cent, but in Fibro 
it IS only 2 per cent., the major part of whidi can be recovered as 
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BEFORE installing Weaving Machinery ask 



Synonym of high efficiency since 1842 


Modem weaving machinery and looms for silk, rayon, cotton, 
wool, flax, hemp, Jute, Dohbies and Jacquard machines. 

Speciality: Single and more shuttle Automatic Looms 
Ateliers de Ginstructlon Ruti, succ. de Gaspard Honegger, RUTI, ZCH., SwrrzERUND 


symbolises superiority of 
design of 

Winding & Spooling Machines 

SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR 
COTTON, WOOL, LINEN, Etc. 


THE LATEST FOR WEAViNQ : 

Type S Rewinding Machine 

For the production of 8UPERCOPS. 


Obtain fall particulars from 

SCHWEITER Ltd., Textile Machine Makers 

HORGEN 41 , nr. Zurich, Switzerland 

ESTABLISHED 1854 
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PICK COUNTERS 


For one, two and three shifts 
attachable to any type of loom 



TO EVERY 
LOOM 
A PICK 
COUNTER 



PICK 
COUNTERS 

serve for 

an AUTOMATIC CONTROL of 
every loom's efficiency and produc- 
tion ; for calculation purposes and 
for paying the wages by PICKS, 

They are supplied complete ready 
for attachment with all driving and 
fastening parts. 

They are perfectly simple to attach 
and made suitable for any type of 
loom. 

K FURTHERMORE OUR CLIENTS 

find that through 

7 FITTING THEIR LOOMS 
WITH THESE COUNTERS 
THE OUTPUT IS CON- 
SIDERABLY INCREASED. 


"wntf,,. 


John T. Murray 

rsl. BlAokfrIan IBIO Manchester, 3 
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the machine rejects on principle whether the reject is waste or not. 
It is possible to make a satisfactory lap without ejecting any of 
the staple as waste. The material is fed into the hopper-feeder, 
passed through a Buckley cylinder and bladed beater to make an 
opener lap, and it should be noted that the machine is run at the 
same speed as for cotton. On the finisher scutcher the lap is again 
made suitable for carding, the speed once more being the same as 
for cotton. The cavities and spaces, which were formerly used for 
extracting waste and emptied twice a day, are now dean and bare. 

In the card room, the laps from the blowing room are taken to 
the carding machines in the same way as cotton laps. Formerly 
it was found that there was a difficulty in regard to lap “ licking,’’ 
but this has now been overcome by introduang a “ curl ” into the 
material. ^ Since ig2g every filament has curl, and the material 
thus obtains the cohesion which the natural twist gives to cotton. 

In the case of cotton in the card room, the dust and fly were 
removed from the machine three times a week. This is never done 
in Fibro. The normal taker-in grid and mote knives are replaced 
by a plain blank sheet to prevent the ejection of any staple as 
taker-in waste or fly. 

From this point onwards everything is the same as in standard 
cx>tton spinning. The drawing frames are running just as in cotton 
processing, and the effects of drawing can be plainly seen in the 
increased lustre on the material. The slabbing frame is working 
under standard cotton conditions as also the intermediate frame. 
There are no modifications of any kind, and the same applies to 
the roving frame, the only difference being that all bobbins in 
these three frames are covered with impregnated paper deeves in 
order to prevent contamination of the material by oil. 

The mule frames run ]ust as in cotton, but if one looks across 
the extended frames in the room, one is struck by the far greater 
regularity of the Fibro thread as compared with a cotton yam. It 
requires a good-class Sakel cotton to equal Fibro for dry strength. 
In Lea testing a count-strength prrduct of 2,100 for 30’s or a 
strength of 70 per lea, could be maintained without difficulty. 

There has recently been placed upon the market in the United 
States a novelty yarn, consisting of yc per cent, rayon staple fibre 
and 25 per cent, rabbit hair. The yam is spun on the cotton 
system and is intended for knitting, the effect, it is stated, being 
rather like that of a lightweight wool. {Textile Recorder^ 

The following extracts on the spinning of staple fibre have been 
taken from a recent issue of the Melliand Texitlberickie (German 
edition) : — 

Artificial Spinning Fibres and their Importance for the 
Textile Industry, 

H. O. Koecke, Maiiaging Director (Mdliand Textilberichte, 
Heidelberg, German edition, 1935, i', 6 .) Germany is compelled 
to import the greater part of the raw materials required by the 
te^ile mdustry, but economic conditions at present make it com- 
pmsory to devote the greatest attention to domestic raw materials. 
Kayon and staple fibre occupy the foreground of interest at present, 
-^ificaal spinning fibres were first manufactured in large quantities 
in Germany during the War, but they were at that time very 
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inferior in quality, because there was no time for thoroughgoing 
research. After the War, however, staple fibre and rayon were 
developed and became a very important and excellent textile raw 
material. The author then deals with the process of manufacture 
in detail and shows how the new fibres can be spun in conjunction 
with cotton, Vrorsted, wool, chafon, or flax. He finally compares 
prices and discusses the advantages of the creation of an artificial 
yarn industry. 

The Most Favourable Form of Staple Fibres. 

A. Pakschwer, Dip. Eng., and M. Bunin, Eng. (Melliand 
Textilberichte, Heidelberg, German edition, 1935, r, 15). Staple 
fibre differs from the natural fibres used for spinning in that it can 
be produced in any desired form and thickness. Comparatively 
little research has taken place into the most advantageous form of 
staple fibre. The authors proceed from purely theoretical con- 
siderations and regard staple fibre from the point of view of the 
mechanics of pliable bodies, from the point of view of the theory 
of the elasticity and deformation of textile fibres, and the th^ry of 
the construction of textile fibres. They come to the conclusion, on 
the basis of the derived equations, that staple fibre must be built up 
like a body with the same bending stress, that is to say, it must be 
thick in the middle and thinner at both ends. That would mean 
that recourse must be had under certain circumstances to an inter- 
mittent spinning process. In the case of fibres of the same diameter 
the curl must chiefly be present at the ends. It is not an easy 
matter to solve the problem of the most favourable curl in the case 
of bodies with constant extension resistance and constant bending 
resistance, but it is proposed here also to have the curl chieflv at 
the ends. The authors finally de^ with the theoretically best 
thread form, that is to say, the distribution of the fibre in the yam. 

The Acetate Spinning Fibsf.. 

Dr. F. Nevdy (^Melliand Textilberichte, Heiddbearg, German 
edition, 1935, 17). Just as acetate rayon differs noticeably from 

other types of rayon, so also does acetate spinning fibre differ from 
other fibres. It is hydrophobic in character and is difficult to wet 
with water or with aqueous solutions, which is the reason for its 
superior strength in a wet state, ainounting to some 75 per cent, of 
its dry strength. Its water-repelling action also makes it easier to 
wash. It has also high heating properties. The specific gmvitv of 
acetate spinning fibre is i .3, so that wool and acetate spinning fibre 
possess the lowest specific gravity of all textile fibres. Acetate 
spinning fibre can be advantageously mixed with wool. 


YARNS FROM FIBRE-MERCERISED COTTON. 


A proce.ss has been worked out by Mr. J. F. Copley, of Copley, 
Marshall & Co. Ltd.^ Newmill, Huddersfield, whereby fibres are 
successfully mercerised and lustred. These fibres are particularly 
suitable for spinning into hosiery and weft yams. They are of 
different character to the usual mercerised yams, resembling the 
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HE NEW 

CHEESE WINDER 



"T^HIS unit, the latest to be 
* added to our extensive range 
of modern high speed Winding and 
Warping plant, marks a definite 
advance in the design and per- 
formance of Cheese Winding 
Machinery. 

Model K ensures increased pro-- 
duction and improved quality of 
output. Now it is possible to pro^ 
duce perfectly formed 6" traverse, 
multiple end cheeses of uniform 
tension, at speeds up to 400 yards per 
minute, and as large as 8" diameter. 



THOMAS HOLT 

LIMITED 

•Phow: 3122 SOOEJDALB 
Wir$8: ATLAS-^PBOSTE 

Atlas Works, Whitworth Road 

ROCHDALE 
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C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, England 

Td, Addnu: UBEGLESBEN TdepJume: BLAckfriara 048d 

MANCHESTBE Cai2«t A B G 6th Edition and BenUey's 


BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
PICKERS ROLLER CLOTH LACES, Etc. 


Proprietors of the well-known Registered Brands ; — 



ESTABLISHED 1789. 

Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills, 

Job. Jacob Rieter & Co., Limited. 

Switzerland. 
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spun rayonstaple jB.bre yams. They can be spun into singles o£ 
appropriate twist for the best lustre, yielding soft and silky lustrous 
yams. They are not so liable to show dyeing effects due to uneven 
niercerisation. The fibres can also, of course, be used to produce 
a mixed fibre yarn by drawing or carding along with other fibres 
of wool or rayon, and for fancy yarns such as knop and slub yams 
can be made. 

The process of mercerising is carried out on slivers in which the 
cotton fibres are lying more or less parallel, that is, draw -frame 
sliver. The sliver is twisted and then two slivers are twisted 
together in the opposite direction to form a very thick two-fold 
yam strong enough to stand the tension imposeci by mercerising, 
and of an amount required to give the best lustre to the fibres. 
Owing to the thickness of the sliver the twist is low, say turns 
per inch with a sliver of ^ oz. per yard (0.08 cotton hank\^ and the 
two-fold would be 0.6 to 0.75 turns per inch. The folding twist 
takes out some of the singles twist and the mercerised two-fold 
sliver can be fed to the card without requiring to untwist it. If 
required, however, the doubled sliver can be untwisted and the 
slivers spun in the usual way. 


Meynell’s High-Draft System. 


R eaders will no doubt recollect that in our last Bulletin 
the Casablancas exhibit at the rec^t Textile Machinery 
Exhibition in Manchester was described. 

As more and more spinners are turning their attention to High 
Draft Spirining, we are publishirig below, as likely to be of interest, 
some details of Meynell's High-Craft System as examples of work 
whidi can be tiumea out when the system is applied to a 2S-yeaxs- 
old three-line ring frame. The ring frame was constructed in the 
year igog; it had roll»s i in., | in., and i in., which have been 
changfed to J in., in., i in. On these diameters Indian or 
American staple is spun without change of even the settings. This 
is possible on account of using the peculiarly constructed washer 
top roller in the middle line, which effectively deals with any 
hank on account of its resilient action on the roving ” passed. 
The creel had been raised to accommodate the larger intermediate 
package. The traverse had been accelerated to jrive the necessary 
^ piano action*’ to the washers of the top rouer. The wheel 
gearing had been altered to give the higher draft constant. The 
settings front to middle had been dosed to within in. No other 
alteration necessary. The counts and cotton being spun were : — 

Texas, with 20 per cent, strips ( J in,). 

24*s from 1.14 inter, hank. 

21 draft. Turns, 18. Speed, g,ooo. 

Ring, if in. Lift, 5 ins. Travdler, 3. 

Strength, single lea, 75 lbs. 

The yam was levd and spinning good. 

We think it will be of interest if a description of the washer 
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roller is gi\en again, as we lia\e had occasion to notice that this 
s\stem IS malcing considerable progress both here and abroad, and 
its simplicity and low cost of comersion merits investigation 

In the first place, the washer roller is a composite roller made on 
a lathe The spindle of the roller is less in diameter than the bore 
of the washers, "ilie w-ashers are very thin and resemble wafers 
The w^ashers, b\ means of the accelerated tra\erse motion, recei\e 
a kind ot ** piano action,*' and this motion automatically releases 
the twisted “ roiing,” thus facilitating the attenuation. 

Fig T, with references i to 9, will explain the automatic action 
of the loose-w asher pnnciple 



ii, , 
* ilBr' 





■ffiti 



6 

7 

8 

3 






SKETCH (enlarged) 

1 — \\ asliers at rest (closed) 

2 — Washers at nght angles, open and allowing fibres to pass through 

3 and 4 —Washers mo\ing nght and left— by this action the rovings are 

gently held to facilitate long drafting 

5 — ^ShoTis angle at which \\ashers work and communicate “brakmg" 
action to rovings Degree of angle is governed by size and quantity 
of washers 

6 — Washers open and move upwards wnth the pressure of the roving 

7 — Washers sink as roving passes through 

8 and 9 — ^Washers seen from the side 



Fig. 2 illustrates the accelerated motion which traverses the 
hank, causing the washers to open and close. 
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The zig-zag draw through the washer roller exerases a combing 
or gentle hold on the hairs of the cotton, espeaally the longer ones, 
and thus prei’ents their rupture, whereas the dose setting gives 
great efficiency in the control of the shorter staple. 

The washer roller is not a “light weight,” so that effiaent 
drafting is given eien with a dose-up setting This is due to the 
unorthodox construction, as the hairs cannot escape a “ continuous 
hold ” by the several wafei-like washers which automatically take 
control during drafting. 

It might be of advantage to readers to apply to the makers of the 
washer roller for their pamphlet, as the same is fully described 
tVipir ein, and we fed that nothing would be lost by studying this 
simple sjstem. 


A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices : 

" are sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FlNANCEt O’ weekly New York publication, con- 
iaimng a great deal of market news on commodities. We 
think you would do well to subscribe to this publication, if 
you do not do so already, as you will find it also corOains 
muck us0il statistical material as weU as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems, A subscnpHon 
blank is enclosed thereinl^ 


Progressive cotton and textile men increasingly appredate and feel a need for 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE. Your advertising message in its columns will reach 
esecubves who huy a large part of the cotton and materials used by die textile industry. 
Copy suggestions furnished without charge. Write for advertising rates. 


95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BLOWING-ROOM MACHINERY 


Single-process a Speciality 



either 

“One Line” 


“Dual Feed” 
Method 


TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 


SociEtE AAisacienne 

de Constructions M^caniques 

SttabUsfud i8a6. Capital: 1 14,750,000 /rofuf 

WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN 

(HAUT*RHIK) (BAS-RHIN) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY (sbine) 
OFFICE IN PARIS : - 32, rue de Lisbonne (8*) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Preparing, Spinning and Twisting Machines. Wool- 
Combmg, Worsted-Spinning and Twisting Machines. Twisting Machines for 
Artificial Silk^ Weaving Machines lor Cotton, Worsted and ^k. Printing, 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Madiines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Gas Engines. 
Steam Boilers. Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools, ufting 
and Weighing Apparatos. Machines and Apparatus for the Chemical Industry. 
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Wages in the Cotton Industry. 


The International Labour Office recently published tabulations 
of actual wages paid in the various textile mills in most of the 
countries concerned. We extract the following figures rdating to 
the cotton industry from the report, which was published in the 
September, 1934, issue of the International Labour Revietv (Price 
2/6 net). 


GERJVIANY 

A. Enquiry of the St^tistisches Reichsamt, September, 1933 
C'otton (fapinning and weaving) 

Earnings Actual houis of 


Occupation and sex 

No. of 
workers 

Rate 

per 

Per hour, gross* 
Excluding Induding 

Per week 

woik per week 
Over- 

(or district) 

covered 

hour 

RPf. 

Supplementsf 
RPf. RK. 

Gross* J 
RM. 

Net§ 

RM. 

Totalf 

time 

Spinners, men (a) 

. . 1,290 

62-8 

69-7 

71-3 

32-16 

28 82 

45-09 

0 81 

„ women (a) . 

. . 5,403 

45 7 

60 2 

60-7 

22-08 

20 35 

45-29 

0 96 

Weavers, m. (a) 

. . 7,200 

59-9 

66 2 

67-5 

29-08 

25-64 

43-01 

0 32 

„ w. (a) 

. . 5,082 

66-0 

67-1 

67-6 

25-69 

22-58 

44-58 

0-61 

Helpers, m. (5) 

. . 2,930 

51-6 

54 0 

56-1 

26-49 

28-48 

48-11 

2 28 

, w.(6) 

. . 2,267 

37-8 

30 6 

40-0 

18-76 

16-68 

46-92 

1-57 

Total, m. and w. . . 

.. 24,168 

52-6 

66-7 

57*6 

25-87 

22-83 

44-95 

0-90 

Spinners, w., in : 

S. Bavaria . . 

. . 1,886 

48*9 

58*4 

53-9 

23*88 

21-05 

44-27 

0-S5 

N. Bavaria . . 

1,092 

44-8 

49*7 

60-3 

22*64 

20-23 

44-06 

1-40 

Munsterland 

862 

46-7 

54*3 

54-8 

26*69 

22-53 

46*87 

0-50 

Weavers, m., in : 

S. Bavaria . . 

575 

68-9 

69-6 

70-6 

32-47 

27-99 

46*01 

1-08 

N. Bavaria . . 

.. 557 

66-0 

67*6 

68-2 

80-09 

26*62 

44*16 

0-24 

Munsterland 

. . 2,566 

57-4 

69-2 

71-6 

81-29 

27-34 

43*71 

0-31 


(a) ■» Piece workers. (6) «■ Time workers. 

* Including sums deducted for taxes and workers* social insurance contributions. 

t Payments for overtime and shift work, and family allowances. 

} In addition to these data, corrected averages have been computed to allow for loss of earnings 
or of time as a result of individual absences for sickness or holidays, dismissals, and new engagements 
during the period covered by the enquiry. These averages are as follows, for all workers in eadi branch ; 
cotton : earnings, RM. 26-24 ; hours, 45-58 ; wool (spinning) : earnings, RM. 26*18 ; hours, 46*10 ; 
wool (weavmg) : earnings, RM. 28 -IS; hours, 40*50. 

f Not including sums deducted for taxes and workers* social insurance contributions. 
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AUSTRIA (VIENNA) 

Periodical Statistics of the Employment Exchange, End of December, 1033 


Branch, occupation, and sex 
Spinning, generalj : 

Spinners, M. 

„ F. (piece workerta) 
Combers, F. 

Spoolers and menders, F. 
Helpers, . . 

« F 


Wea\ing, generalf ; 

Weavers, M. 

„ M. (piece workers) 
F 

„ . mm mm 

Spoolers, F. , . 

Slashers, M 


iMinimiim 
rates of wages 


Per 

Per 

hour-^ 

week 

Sch. 

Sch. 

0*66 

31*68 

0-93t 

44*50+ 

0*46 

22*08 

0-45 

21*60 

0-56 

26*88 

0-45 

21*60 

0-54 

23*82 

0*73t 

34*60t 

0-50 

23*76 

0-46 

22*08 

0-61 

29*29 


* Figures calculated by the International Labour Office by dhdding w-eekly 
rates by normal hours of work per week (48). 

t Principally cotton, but including other fibres. 

X Average wages. 


CANADA 


Periodical Statistics of the Department of Labour, 1033 

Cotton (preparing, spinning, weaving and finishing)* 

Limits of predominant rates 

in various selected establishments Actual hours of 



Per hour 

Per week 

work per 

week 

Occupation and sex 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 



Pickers, 

.. 0*265 

0*360 

14*00 

16*92 

55 

47 

Carders, M. 

.. 0*247 

0*340 

13*60 

16*00 

65 

47 

Spinners (ring), F. 

.. 0*208 

0*280 

11*45 

14*00 

63 

30 

Dofiers, F, 

0*197 

0*240 

9-26 

12*00 

47 

50 

Twisters, F. 

.. 0*165 

0*246 

9-05 

12*30 

55 

50 

Spoolers, F. 

.. 0*193 

0*280 

10*60 

14-00 

55 

50 

Warpers, F. 

.. 0*213 

0*295 

11*70 

16*20 

55 

55 

Beamers, M. 

.. 0*216 

0*460 

11*90 

23*00 

55 

60 

Winders, F. 

.. 0*186 

0*320 

10*25 

16*00 

55 

50 

Slashers, M. 

.. 0*336 

0*424 

18*60 

24*45 

55 

60 

Drawers-in, F. . . 

.. 0*200 

0*360 

9*00 

18*00 

45 

60 

Loomfixers, M. . . 

.. 0*413 

0-485 

22*70 

24*25 

55 

50 

Weavers, M. and F. 

.. 0*281 

0*360 

16*45 

18*00 

55 

50 

Bleachers, M. 

.. 0*232 

0*310 

11*60 

15*60 

50 

60 

Dyehouse men, M. 

.. 0*247 

0*318 

13*60 

15*90 

55 

50 

Finishers, M. 

.. 0*245 

0-257 

12*27 

12*85 

50 

60 

Folders, M. 

.. 0*195 

0*380 

10*70 

17*10 

55 

45 


A = In the establishment where the predominant wage is the lovrest among the 
establishments covered by the statistics. 

B ss In the establishment where the predominant wage is the highest among 
the estabUdiments covered by the statistics. 

♦ Hourly wages calculated by the International Labour Office by dividing 
^ekly ^l^es by actual hours of w'ork per week in the corresponding establishments 
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CHINA (SHANGHAI) 

Enquiry of the Bureau of Social Affairs, 1929 
Monthly earnings 

Cotton Cotton Wool Bleaching and 

(spinning) (weaving) (weaving) dyeing 

Men Women Men Women Men Women ^len Women 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

All w'orkers 16*28 

12*60 23*54 

11-89 

16*64 9*43 21*60 

— 


Number 


Rates of wages 


Hours of 


of w’orkers 

Men 

Women 

work 


covered 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

per day 

Industry and branch 

Men Women 

hour 

day 

hour 

day 

Men 

Women 



Cotton 









$ 

$ 

S 

S 



Preparing and spinning : 

All branches 

.. 7,668 

27,674 

0-047 

0-562 

0-038 

0-452 

11-75 

11-90 

Carding [a) 

.. 417 

56 

0-039 

0-468 

0-034 

0-408 

12-00 

12-00 

Drawing (a) 

11 

684 

0-040 

0-480 

0-032 

0-384 

12-00 

12-00 

„ (6) 

. . — 

1,362 

_ 

— 

0-037 

0-444 



12-00 

Roving (a) 

66 

1,339 

0-033 

0-396 

0-087 

0-444 

12-00 

12-00 

» (6) 

. . — 

8,799 


— 

0-043 

0-316 



12-00 

Ring spinning (a) 

7 

1,062 

0-024 

0-288 

0-041 

0-492 

12-00 

12-00 

(&) 

. . — 

7,809 

— 

— 

0-038 

0-456 

— 

12-00 

Reeling (20 

. — 

9,199 

— 


0-036 

0-425 



11-80 

Weaving and finishing : 

2,538 

7,128 

0-065 

0-722 

0-047 

0-646 

11-10 

11-60 

All branches 









Warping (&) 

. . — 

314 

— 


0-048 

0-.^>57 

— i 

11-60 

Weaving (a) 

.. 134 

— 

0-061 

0-526 

— 

— 

10-80 

11-80 

„ (6) 

.. 776 

4,827 

0-097 

1-057 

0-046 

0-343 

10-90 

11-80 

Finishing (a) 

.. 847 

46 

0-047 

0-484 

0-042 

0-473 

10-30 

11-80 


(a) Time workers. (6) Piece workers. 
The sign $ sigmhes : Shanghai dollar. 


ITALY 

Enquiry of the Ministry of Corporations, ^Iay, 1929 


Cotton (preparing, spinning, weaving, and finishing) 








Percentage 

Overtime 




Earnings* 

of workers 

per 




Per 



working 


cent. 


Number 

hour 

Per day 

less 


more 

of 


of workers 

ExcL 

Exd. 

Incl. 

than 


than 

norma] 

Branch and occupation 

covered 


payments 

8 

8 

8 

hours 

(and sex) 

Males 

Females 

for overtime 

hours 

hours hours 

worked 

Preparing: 



Lire 

lire 

Lire 





Carding and scutching 

5,196 

1,295 

2-08 

16-11 

16-59 

11-9 

87*8 

0-8 

2-5 

Drawing and slubbing 

978 

16,864 

1-61 

11*99 

12-19 

16-0 

84-7 

0-8 

1*4 

Spinning: 

Sdf-acting 

2,628 

1,255 

1-78 

14-17 

14-62 

14-8 

83-7 

1-6 

2-6 

Ring 

1,826 

26,102 

1-39 

11-07 

11*21 

16-0 

84-8 

0-2 

1-2 

Other depts 

2,117 

12,074 

1*46 

11-54 

11-79 

16-1 

84-6 

0-8 

1-9 

Doubling 

632 

12,471 

1-85 

J.0-71 

10-91 

10-9 

88-0 

0-8 

1-6 

Weaving: 

Preparing (excl. warping) . . 

1,784 

18,873 

1-28 

10-23 

10*54 

2-5 

97-0 

0-6 

2-4 

Warping 

115 

4,027 

1-67 

12-59 

12-89 

2-3 

96-7 

1-0 

2-0 

Weavers, M.* 

4,039 


2-19 

17-65 

17-67 

0-8 

99-2 

0*0 

0-6 

* F.* 


60,467 

1-48 

11-85 

11-99 

8-6 

06-1 

0-8 

0-9 

Other workers, M. and F.f 

6,726 

12,424 

1-49 

11-91 

12-38 

8*9 

95-9 

0-2 

2-5 

Bleaching and dyeing . . 

12.252 

3.489 

2-13 

17-06 

19-01 

0-2 

99-8 

0-0 

8-6 

All brandies^ 

66,607 173,008 

1-64 

18-07 

18-61 

7*0 

92*6 

0-4 

2-8 


* Excluding apprentices, 
t Induding apprentiGes. 

t Indnding various departments not given in the tatde, and in particular the administrative and 
commercial branches. 
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UNITED STATES OF A:MERICA 

Enquiry of the United States Department of Labour, January-March, 1932 
Cotton (preparing, spinning and weaving) 


Occupation and sex 
(or State) 

Pickers, tenders, M 

Card tenders and strippers, M 
Ro\Tng men, M. 

Dra^^•ing frame tenders, M. . 

» M 

Speeder tenders, M . . 

„ F. . . 

Slubber tenders, M. . . 
Spinners (mule), M. . . 
Spinners (frame), M. . . 

M • • * 

Doffers, M. 

Spooler tenders, F. . . 
Warper tenders, F. . . 
Beamer tenders, M. . . 
Slasher tenders, M. . . 
Drawers-in (hand), F. 
Drawing-in machine tenders. 
Loom fixers, M. 

Filling hands, M. 

» F. 

Weavers, M. . . 

« F 

Inspectors, F. 

Other workers, M. . . 

« F. . . 

All workers,* M. 

. F. 

„ and F. 

Massachusetts 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 





Hours of work 

Average 

No. of 

Earnings 

per 

week 

days 

workers 

Per 

Per 

Actually Full- 

worked 

covered 

hour 

§ 

week 

? 

worked 

time 

per week 

747 

0*233 

10*31 

44-3 

53*8 

4-7 

1,567 

0*252 

10-87 

43-2 

63*9 

4*6 

1,213 

0*204 

8*89 

43*7 

53*8 

4*6 

867 

0*230 

9*57 

41-7 

54*3 

4*3 

407 

0*222 

9-51 

42-9 

63*0 

4*6 

3,019 

0*273 

11-86 

43*5 

64*2 

4*5 

2,000 

0*296 

12-62 

42-3 

51*6 

4*9 

1,027 

0*291 

12-47 

42-8 

63*9 

4*5 

65 

0*603 

21-08 

36*0 

60*9 

4*0 

1,647 

0*214 

8-80 

41-1 

63*6 

4*1 

8,325 

0*213 

8-60 

40-0 

53*6 

4*6 

3,589 

0*253 

10-56 

41-7 

63*9 

4*5 

3,670 

0*207 

8-42 

40*6 

63*3 

4*6 

446 

0*264 

11-49 

43*5 

62*6 

6*0 

215 

0*364 

15*68 

43*1 

63*3 

4*6 

763 

0*324 

16*67 

48*4 

53*6 

5*0 

802 

0*269 

11-39 

42*3 

53*2 

4*9 

[. 107 

0*366 

17-62 

48*1 

52-6 

6*2 

3,083 

0*403 

19*43 

48-1 

53*4 

6-1 

1,750 

0*198 

8*71 

44-1 

54*3 

4-5 

1,830 

0-192 

8*36 

43-5 

64*0 

4-8 

7,267 

0*314 

14*48 

46*1 

63*1 

4-9 

4.265 

0-307 

13*89 

46*3 

62*0 

6*1 

1,835 

0-202 

9*00 

44*6 

63*1 

5*2 

16.341 

0-248 

11*49 

46*3 

53*7 

4-9 

3.664 

0*203 

8*70 

42*9 

62*9 

4-8 

48,168 

0-284 

12*91 

45-5 

63*7 

4-8 

28,462 

0-234 

9*87 

42-2 

63*0 

4*8 

76,630 

0-266 

11*78 

44*3 

63*4 

4-8 

11,813 

0-338 

14*65 

43*4 

48*8 

6-2 

21.475 

0-263 

11*69 

44*5 

54-1 

4-7 

13,801 0-215 
ihown in the table. 

9-06 

42-1 

54*6 

7-4 


INDIA (BOMBAY PRESIDENCY) 

Enquiry of the Bombay Government Labour Office, December, 1933 
Cotton (spinning and weaving) 

Bombay (town) Ahmedabad Sholapnr 


Occupation and sex 

Drawing tenters, M. {b) 
Slabbing tenters, M. (d) 
Inter tenters, lit. (b) 

Roving frame tenters 
(one frame), M. (fr) 

Roving frame tenters 
(two frame), M. (&) 
Si^ (sii^ Bide), 

M. and R (a) 

SideiB (double side), 

1C. and F. (a) 

“ Tarwallas,"* M. and F, (a) 
Doffers, 11. and F. (a) 
Grey windeis, F. (b) 

Coilonr winders, F. m) 
RedieESi, F» ( b) 

Weavers (two looms). It (b) 
, (foor , ) Jt (b) 
All^fozlm,IC.CDd>. .. 


No. of 

No. of F.amings -working 

workers Per Per days 

employed day month (month) 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

1,803 1 2 8 27 2 4 28'3 

681 1 3 10 28 7 2 28-0 

1,077 1 3 2 27 4 6 22*8 

1,880 1 2 4 25 13 7 22-6 

253 1 9 5 33 2 4 22-1 

7,838 0 14 10 21 3 3 22-9 

1,088 1 4 0 29 13 6 28-0 

2,340 0 13 2 19 1 0 23-1 

6,625 0 10 10 16 1 10 23-7 

4,565 0 10 10 16 5 8 24*2 

2,677 0 13 4 18 0 10 21*7 

5,204 0 11 0 15 14 7 28*2 

17,408 1 8 10 88 1 1 24*6 

1,458 2 11 1 69 4 4 25*7 

— 1 1 2 — — 


No. of 

workers Daily 
employed earnings 
Rs. a. p, 
1,027 1 3 11 

672 1 6 11 

777 1 6 11 


9,090 1 0 10 


22,660* 1 14 11 


Daily 
earnings 
Rs. a. p. 
0 12 11 
0 14 8 
0 13 2 


(w) Time woxken. (b) Piece workers. * la general. 
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JAPAN 

A. Periodical Statistics of the Bureau of Statistics of the Imperial 

Cabinet, October, 1933.* 

Earnings per day 

Males Females Total 

Under Over Under Over (M. and 

Industry and branch 16 years 16 years Total 16 years 16 years Total F.) 

Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen 

Cotton: Spinning 0*638 1-390 1-386 0-606 0-731 0-670 0-780 

Weaving 0-466 1*269 1-229 0-469 0-707 0-646 0-760 

♦ For the scope of these statistics and for the data on hours of work (in the 
textile industry as a whole) see the note on method. 

B. Periodical Statistics of the Bank of Japan, October, 1933. 

Actual No. of 

No. of Earnings hours days 

workers Per hourf Per day of work worked 

Industry and branch covered* Males Females Males Females per day per 

Yen Yen Yen Yen month 

Cotton; Spinning ..180,177 0-166 0-077 1-380 0-675 8-82 26-3 

Doubling .. .. 6.301 0-116 0-161 1-160 0-611 9-98 27-8 

Weaving .. ..133,085 0-147 0-072 1-466 0-708 9-88 27-6 

* Numbers representing the general scope of the enquiry ; the scope of the 
separate data (rates, earnings, hours) varies slightly. 

f Figures calculated by Qie International Labour Office by dividing earnings 
per day by actual hours per day. 


POLAND 


A. Periodical Statistics of the Central Office of Statistics, November, 1931 
Cotton, etc. (spinning, etc.) 

Earnings Hours worked 



No. of 

Per hour 

Per week 

per week 

Occupation and sex 

workers 

Exd. 

Incl. 

Excl. 

Incl. 

Excl. 

Incl. 

(or district) 

covered 

Payments for overtime 

Overtime 



ZI. 

Zl. 

Zl. 

Zl. 



Men 

6,943 

0-81 

0-81 

28-49 

28-66 

35*36 

36-48 

Women . . 

.. 16,639 

0-66 

0-65 

20-76 

20-77 

32-01 

32-03 

All males and females* 

21,864 

0-69 

0-69 

22-79 

22-85 

32-93 

32-98 

Spinners, etc., M. 

983 

0-94 

0-94 

36-99 

36-00 

38-30 

38-31 

Spinners, ring, F, 

. , 6,727 

0-70 

0-70 

22-31 

22-31 

31-92 

31-92 

Cotton, linen, silk and wool mixtures, light woollen materials 

(weaving, etc.) 

Men 

. . 9,225 

0-86 

0-85 

27-04 

27-10 

31-80 

31-86 

Women 

.. 11,946 

0-69 

0-69 

20-80 

20-81 

30-22 

30-23 

All males and females* 

21,376 

0-76 

0-76 

23-44 

23-47 

30*98 

31*01 

Weavers, M. . . 

. . 6,603 

0-78 

0-78 

23-49 

23*49 

30-14 

30*14 

. F. .. 

. . 8,627 

0-72 

0-72 

21-03 

21-03 

29*31 

29*31 


* Indadins yonni: persons. 


SWEDEN 

Periodical Statistics of the Bureau of Social Statistics, 1932 

Cotton (spinning and woaving 


No. of Pst hour 

workers Bxcl. Ind. 

Sex WTsiod Snpplsmests* 

Kr. Kr. 

Men 6,4S4 0-S7 0-9X 7-41 

Womsa K,M2 0-68 0-65 5-14 

AU nalss sad femalest ..12,681 — — 5-99 

* PaFaMSta for orortims, value of allowanaes in kind, etc. 


Per 

day 

Ind. 


week 

Ind. 

ts* 

Kr. 

41-74 

22-28 

88-29 


Per year 
Bxd. Tnftt, 

Supplements* 
Kr. Kr. 

1,946 2,086 

1,867 1,412 

1,580 1,668 


Actual 

hours 

per year 

2,301 

2,181 

2,281 


t Induding yanng persons. 
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Hours of Work in the Textile 
Industries. 


T he International Labour Orfice have had under study ever 
since 192S the conditions of work in the textile industry, 
and published in the December issue of the International 
Labour Rez'^ei. an interesting exposition of the conditions existing 
in the textile industries of a large number of countries. Extracts 
from this article appear below : — 

The World Cotto:^ axd Wool Industries. 

Se\"en countries (Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Germany, India, the U.S.S.R., and Japan) together own 80 per 
cent, of ^ the spmdles in the world cotton industry, and nine 
countries (the United States, Great Britain, Japan, the U.S.S.R., 
Germany, France, India, Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia) 82 per cent, 
of all the looms in tlie mdusW. Since the war, the cotton and 
wool industries have und^gone far-reaching structural changes. 
The severe depression which these industries are going through 
must be ascribed to changes in the geographical distnbution of pro- 
duction, the increase in productive capacity, and alterations in the 
nature of demand. The changes in the geographical distribution 
of production are mainly due to the determination of agricultural 
ana colonial countries to become independent of their former 
sources of supply. The tendency towards world diffusion of the 
textile industry seems likely to be encouraged by customs tariffs 
and the quota policies recently adopted. 

The number of spindles and looms in the world is now excessive. 
The increase in productive capacity is to be ascribed to the con- 
siderable mcrease in the number of spindles and looms; to tlie 
continual replacement of the older processes by automatic devices, 
and to the increase in the amount of machinery tended by each 
worker, notably as a result of impro\ements which reduce the 
number of stoppages in the process of weaving. The most 
characteristic alterations in cotton goods demand are a growing 
dislike for certain high-grade fabrics and heavy fabrics, and in 
particular the partial or total substitution of rayon goods for a 
large varietv of cotton goods. The new tendencies in demand are 
not so marked for wool as for cotton, because in the East the 
wearing of European dress has created new markets ; but for cotton 
the falEi^-off is serious, in spite of the substantial consumption in 
other industries, e.g., the motor-car industry, aeroplane manu- 
facture, the electrical industry", etc. 

In these conditions it is not surprising that in so jwidely diff used 
an industry ivhich is undergoing so much transformation, and the 
vitmity of which is so gravely undermined, the heads of under- 
taking's should engaged in unbridled competition in order to retain 
or capture an increasingly elusive market. Inevitably, however, a 
time must come when a search would be made for the means of 
reorganising the textile industry so as to make it capable of work- 
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mg more steadily. The regulation of hours of work is not the least 
important of the means proposed. 

The ‘‘ regulation normal hours of work in the textile industry 
in most countries were reduced immediately after the war from 60 
or 55 hours per week to 48 hours per week. The principal countries 
prodfucing cotton and wool yarn and piece goods may be divided 
into three groups : — 

(a) Countries where the reflation normal hours of work are 
48 per week: Austria, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, Yugoslavia. 

(b) Countries where the regulation normal hours of work are 
over 48 : China, India, Japan. 

(r) Countries where the regulation normal hours of work are 
under 48 : the U.S.S.R., the United States. 

[a) In certain countries, such as Austria and Germany, the 
48-hour week was introduced in 1918, in the midst of a revolution. 
In others, such as Great Britain and the Netherlands, this took 
place in IQ19, following on serious industrial disputes. In yet 
othf’-s, such as the new Polish and Czecho-Slovak states, the 48- 
hour week was one of the fundamental reforms on which national 
unity was based, this unity being inspired by a genuine desire for 
social peace. In a similar spirit the important agreement for the 
French textile industry of the cantons of Roubaix, Tourcoing and 
Lannoy was concluded on June 24, 1919, and the workers declared 
they would make every effort to maintain the pre-war level of 
production bv sympathetically adjusting themselves to mechanisa- 
tion and rationalisation.’* 

In Germany and Poland the working week, before being fixed 
at 48 hours, had for several years been 40 hours, and in the Nether- 
lands it was even 45 hours. In the Netherlands, a very serious 
dispute, which lasted until May, 1924, was ended only by Govern- 
ment arbitration. Under the award, wages were to be reduced 
by 7 1 P^r cent, and the workers were to work 130 hours overtime 
per year. 

In Germany, agreements and awards since 1923 permitted the 
management of an undertaking on its own authority to work three 
additional hours per week, and by agreement with the staff, a 
further three hours. As a result, however, of the present 
depression, tlie Reich Minister for Economic Affairs issued an 
Order, dated Jul> 19, 1934, under which the working week may 
not exceed 36 hours in certain branches of the textile industry, 
except for special and exceptional reasons, such as carrying out 
orders for export. In Poland, in 1933, the working week was 
extended from 46 hours to 48 hours by an amendment to the 1919 
Act. The textile industry observes the statutory provisions. 

In every countiy where a regulation working week of 48 hours 
exists, it is prescribed b3^ law, except in Great Britain. In Great 
Britain the hours of work of adult men are not subject to statutory 
regulation. The Factory Act of 1901, the most recent in date, 
merely fixed the working week at 55! hours for women and 3"Oung 
persoiis. Since 191Q, however, the normal hours of work in textile 
factories have by collective agreement been 48 hours per week. The 
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cotton and wool agreements in igip for a 48-hour week increased 
both hourly rates and piece rates so as to maintain earnings at their 
existing levd. 

In Switzerland, Belgium, and Yugoslavia, the 48-hour week was 
introduced in 1919-1922 in the textile industry in accordance with 

? eneral l^islation on hours of work. In Switzerland the Federal 
louncil is empowered '' to authorize in paxti^ar industries a 
maximum working week of 52 hours if this is justified by neces- 
sity.” This provision is fairly widely applied in the textile 
inaustry, in particular, in the cotton industi^". Recent reports 
speak of a marked fall in the number of permits granted, but give 
no statistical information. 

In Yugoslavia the worldng of eight hours may be extended by 
not more than two hours in the form of overtime. This exception 
comes into force when decided on by four-fifths of the workers in 
the undertaking voting by secret ballot. Overtime so worked must 
be paid for at time-and-a-half rates. 

In Austria, France, and Czecho-Slovakia, the 48-hour week was 
introduced by legislation and collective agreements in the imme- 
diate post-war period. In France, the Orders of December 27, 
1933, abolished overtime to meet exceptional pressure of work. 

In Rumania, the Act of January 30, 1929, made the eight-hour 
day and 48-hour week compulsory for all industrial undertakings. 

In Mexico the Federal Act of Aujpst 18, 1931, established a 
working day for adults of eight hours for day work and seven hours 
for night work, in all industrial undertakings in Mexico. 

Countries Exceeding Forty-Eight Hours. 

(b) The tendmey to reduce hours of work made itself fdt rather 
later m the Asiatic coratries, where, as long as manual work played 
a predominant part in manufacture, output remained wdU below 
that of Western countries. It should be noted, however, that the 
weddy rest is tending to become general in the textile industry of 
the Asiatic countries. In India and China the Factories Acts pre- 
scribe that a wcxker must receive one rest day per week. In Japan, 
the Factory Act provides that 48 hours of rest (two days and two 
nights) ^ must be given each month. Owing to the plan for the 
restriction of output in the cotton industry in force since 1930, 
cotton mills dose for 96 hours (four days and four nights), and it 
is expected that the system of the weekly rest will be continued. 

The Chinese Factory Act, December 30, 1932, limits the normal 
working day for adults to eight hours, but provides for a possible 
extension to 10 hours when necessary, and hours may be extended 
on condition that the working d^ does not exceed 12 hours and 
that ov^ime does not exceed 46 hours per month. In a com- 
munication to the Intemational Labour Omce of January 13, 1934, 
the Chinese Government stated that it was impossible to apply the 
48-hour week strictly, and that it would continue its efforts to limit 
overtime. ♦ 

A recent Indian Factories Act, dated July 19, 1934, which is to 
come into force on January i, 1935, reduces the working we^ to 
54 hours. 

Under the Japanese Factory Act, 1923 and 1929, normal hours 
of work are Imnted only for men and young persons in factories 
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which regularly employ m or more persons. The working day 
may not exceed 1 1 hours, including a break of one hour. The hours 
actually worked in June, 1934, were : cotton spinning, 8.83 hours, 
26.8 days worked per month; twisting, 10.08 hours, 27.8 days; 
weaving, g.QS hours, 28 days; dyeing and finishing, 10.6 hours, 
27.3 days. 

Hours Less than Forty-Eight. 

(c) In the U.S.S.R., the Manifesto of October 15, 1927, supple^ 
mented by the Order of January 2, 1929, established the principle 
of the seven-hour day in industry to combat unemployment. The 
seven-hour day is very general in the textile industry, to judge from 
the last statistics published. Since the end of 1931 the s^-day 
week, with five working days, has been in operation in the 
U.S.S.R. Averaged over a S2-week year, the average working 
week is found to be a little less than 41 hours. 

In the Uniled States, until the adoption of the codes of fair 
competition, iri the principal States producing textiles, the 
maximum working week was as follows : Massachusetts, 48 hours ; 
Pennsylvania and Maine, 54 hours; North Carolina, i;s hours for 
women; South Carolina, 55 hours; Georgia, 60 hours for men and 
women in the textile industry only. The Codes under the National 
Recovery Act limit hours of work to 40 per week and the operation 
of productive machinery to two shifts of 40 hours each per week in 
all the principal textile industries. 

Lost Time. 

Although the regulation normal hours of work may be the same 
for several workers, the work they actually do may vary in length 
according as the regulations do or do not allow for the making up 
of lost time, include or exclude time spent on cleaning, or do or do 
not provide for shorter hours where a shift system is in force. In 
Poland the working day may be 10 hours dunng a specified period, 
provided the annual average does not exceed 48 hours per week. 
In Italy, for workers engaged in dyeing, printing, bleaching, and 
finishing the normal working week may be extended to 60 hours 
during three months, provided that the annual average of 48 hours 
is observed; for workers in other branches of the indust^, the 
working week may be extended to 60 hours, provided that in each 
period of three months the weekly average does not exceed 48 hours. 

In the Netherlands, after agreement between employers and 
work^s, the Minister of Labour may authorise an extension on 
condition that the hours of women do not exceed 10 per day and 
55 per week, and those of men ii per day and 62 p^ week, and 
mat during a civil year not more than 2,500 hours are worked. 
Time lost owing to an interruption in the working of the under- 
taking may be made up, but the total hours so made up may not 
exceed 17 per year. 

In Italy the time lost may be made up by extending the working 
day by not more than one hour dunng the two fortnights 
immediately following the stoppage. According to the collective 
agreement for the wool industry, lost time must b^e made up within 
two weeks if it does not exceed two consecutive hours, or else 
within three months. The extension of the working day may not 
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exceed one hour for normal day shifts and half an hour if the work 
IS organized in two shifts. 

In Prance» permits may be panted for making up lost time after 
consulting the employers’ and workers* organizations concerned. 
The permits may m no case extend the working day to more than 
10 hours. The}.^ may be granted up to a maximum of lOO hours 
per year for making up time lost in slack seasons. 

Cleaning and Oiling. 

The cleaning and oiling of spindles and looms may be entrusted 
to special gangs, in which case the spinners and weavers can devote 
themselves solely to productive work. If, however, the Utter are 
made responsible for cleaning and oiling the machinery, the time 
the}’* spend on this work is m some countries included in the normal 
hours, while in others it is in addition to them. In the latter 
countries the hours are longer than in the former. There is also 
no uniformity as to the time to be spent on cleaning and oiling 
machineiy’. This is fixed at half an hour in Great Britain, where 
the productive hours are consequently only 47 J per week, and at one 
hour in Austria, where the productive hours are not more than 47. 
In Czecho-Slovd'cia the cleaning of machinery must begin half an 
hour before the end of the working week. In France, according to 
the agreement for Roubaix, Tourcoing, and Lannoy^ a distinction 
IS dra\TO between minor daily cleaning and periodical overhauls. 
Daily cleaning and oiling is included in the actual working hours, 
whereas periodical overhauls may be carried out outside actual 
w’orking hours, and are paid at overtime rates. 

Double Shifts. 

The prohibition of night work for women usually covers only 
a period of at most eight hours, so that a system of two eight-hour 
shifts could be worked by women. In a few countries the workers 
employed on the shift system work less than the normal number 
of hours. In Austria, where undertakings introduce a two- or three- 
shift system, and thus make their workers work eight consecutive 
hours, they must allow them a break for meals while the machinery 
is working. In Great Britain, when shift work — ^which is not 
frequent in the textile industry — is authorized, hours are reduced 
to an average of per week. In Italy, when two shifts are 
worked, the normal eignt-hour day must indude a half-hour break. 
In Spain, night shifts of not more than seven hours may be worked 
in addition to the day shifts. 

In Mexico, three shifts a day, of eight, seven and seven hours, 
may be organized. 

Overtime and Exceptions. 

Some of the regulations applying specially to the textile industry 
which contain detailed provisions relating to exceptions may be 
taken trst. In Great Britain the collective agreements make no 
reference to overtime. The workers have opposed all overtime. 
While in the cotton industry overtime is entirdy prohibited, in the 
wool industry a compromise was reached by the Industrial Council 
according to which overtime worked with the approval of the 
Council may not result in extending the working week beyond SSi 
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hours for women and young persons. Overtime rates are time and 
a quarter for the hrst two hours per day and time and a half after. 
During the week ending August 25, 1934, 17 per cent, of the 
workers worked on an average eight hours overtime m the wool- 
spinning industry, and 9 per cent, of the workers five hours over- 
time in the wool-weaving industry. 

In the United States the codes provide for no exception to the 
normal system of the 40-hour week, apart from certain specified 
categories of workers, such as repair shop crews, office staff, etc. 

In the Netherlands overtime may be worked during not more 
than 13 weeks per year at the rate of five hours of overtime per 
week at a rate of 15 per cent, increase. 

In Mexico, subject to the workers* consent, overtime may be 
worked, but may in no case exceed three hours per day or be 
worked more than three times per week. It must be paid at double 
rates. 

In France the Public Administrative Regulations provide for 
certain permanent exceptions, including foremen, repair workers, 
and men specially employed in connection with furnaces, drying- 
rooms, etc. 

In Germany, aft^ the legislation had been made more flexible 
in December, IQ23, it was possible to add regularly to each normal 
working week of 48 hours a certain number of “additional” 
hours, as a rule three to six, sometimes with an increase in wages 
of from 5 per cent, to 20 per cent, from the 4Qth or the 53rd hour 
onwards. Important restrictions have, however, been imposed 
on the facilities allowed by regulations such as the above, for the 
Provisional Order of July ig, 1934, has fixed a maximum working 
week of 36 hours for the textile industry, except for the spinning 
of cotton, hemp and jute. 

In other countries, among the permanent exceptions affecting 
the cotton and wool industries is that relating to operations which 
cannot be stopped at will, such as bleaching and dyeing. For these 
operations hours of work mav be extended, although as a rule the 
law does not specify any limit to the extension. Permanent 
exceptions are also allowed for categories of firemen, etc,, and 
staff whose work is essentially intermittent. Here again the 
regulations vary in regard to the precision of their definitions. 

For the present purpose the most important figure is that of the 
maximuni overtime allowed to meet an exceptional pressure of work. 
The maximum is 60 hours in Germaiw, Austria and Yugoslavia ; 
75 hours in Estonia; 100 hours in France (overtime provisions, 
however, are temporarily suspended); 120 hours in Spain and 
Japan; 160 hours in Switzerland ; and 240 hours in Czecho- 
slovakia, In Italv, the maximum is two hours per day and 12 
hours per week. In the U.S.S.R. the law allows overtime to be 
worked. It may be added that in India the Local Government may, 
by order, exempt any factory from the provisions of the Act concern- 
ing hours of work, so as to enable it to cope with an exceptional 
pressure of work. The increase in pay for overtime varies from 
2S per cent, to 100 per cent, according to country. The exceptions 
allowed to enable undertakings to meet an exceptional pressure of 
work are especially varied. 
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Effect of IjsTernatioxal Competition. 

The available information on the shift systems actually worked 
in the textile industr}' refers to different dates and only to a few 
countries. The two-shift system is said to be commonly applied in 
China and Japan. In China, the textile factories usually work 
two shifts. 

In Japan, Mr. Seitaro Kamisaka, General Secretary of the 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, states (1934) that ‘‘ up to the 
end of June, 1029, the working hours of cotton mills were generally 
ten hours per day with two shifts, but since July I, same year, 
midnight work from 10 p.m. to 5 a.m. was prohibited, and since 
then 81 hours per day wuth two shifts w^ere introduced instead in 
compli^ce wdlh the revised Factory Law.” 

In India, in IQSS, textile factories usually worked one lo-hour 
shift, with the exception of about ten factories, which worked two 
shifts. In the U.S.S.R., work in the textile industry is usually 
organized in tw^o shifts. In other countries, such as Gjennan}", 
Bdgium, the United Stales, and Czecho-Slovakia, the tendency 
to introduce the multiple-shift system seems less marked, but no 
statistics can be given as to the extent of the various systems. In 
Great Britain, the two-shift system is very exceptional ; the system 
has been authorized chiefly for certain rayon factories. 

In October, 1929, the Polish Spinners’ Association specifically 
prohibited its members from working more than one shift on the 
ground that the two-shift and the three^shift systems were the 
cause of the catastrophic depression of the industry.” 

The Reduction of Reglxation Hours of Work. 

Since 1929, the profound changes convulsing the textile industry 
have laid it more open to the effects of the egression than other 
industries. The attempts to regulate short time in the cotton 
industry’ at first aimed merely at reducing the volume of production 
and were not intended to cover more than very brief peuods. The 
two proposals of this kind made in Great Britain in 1928 were a 
failure. 

More recently, the aggravation of the depression has given the 
proposed measures a social aspect, for they are now inspired by 
the wish, not only to reduce the volume of production, but also 
to provide employment for as many workers as possible. 

In the United States, the Cotton Textile Institute tried on 
several occasions to reduce hours of work, but failed. The N.R.A. 
code, however, limits the hours of work of the workers to 40 per 
week, but allows the undertakings to operate machinery tor 80 
hours per week by w’orking two shirts. But the reappearance of the 
risk of over-production led to the decision that the Cotton Textile 
Industry Committee should have power to order, with the approval 
of a member r^resenting the Government, the limitation of the 
hours of operation of machiner}^ for a period not exceeding ninety 
days. The hours of operation were several times limited to 75 per 
cent. 

In Germany, the Order of July 19, 1934, issued by the Minister 
of EconiOTic Affairs in a^eement with the Minister of Labour and 
the Minister of Food, aims at regulating the transformation of 
textile raw materials, the importation of which has had to be 
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2.010.000 and the number of looms increased from 47,200 to 49,000. 
In Bombay Piesidenc}', exclusive of Ahmedabad and Bombay city, 
the number of spindles and looms increased by 27,000 and 2,800 
respectively. 

The acti\ ity of the industry as compared with the previous year 
is reflected m the figures of cotton consumed. In the year ending 
August 31, IQ34, the industry consumed 1,352,000 candies of 
cotton, as compared with 1,410,000 candies in the previous year. 

The average number of spmdles working daily during the year 
was 7,845,000, out of a total of 9,613,000 erected. Last year the 
corresponding figures were 8,202,000 working out of a total of 

9.572.000 erected. Of the iQ5,ooo looms erected, an average of 

159.000 were working daity during the year. This compares with 
the figure of 162,000 working dail}" in the previous year. 

In Bombay city and xsland only 2,043,000 spindles and 49,000 
looms out of 3,170,000 spindles and 70,000 looms were working 
regularly. The above-quoted^ figures of spindle and loom 
activity do not include night-shift w'orking. 

The number of operatives employed daily on day-shift work was 
approximately 385,000, as against J00,000 in the previous year. 
Particulars of the numbers regularl}" employed on night-shift work 
are not available. 
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SHORTER HOURS IN INDIA. 


A nine-hour day has just come into force (on January i) in the 
cotton textile and other factories in India in conformity with the 
new Factory Act. According to recent reports from Bombay, there 
will be no wage adjustmerits in the Bombay mill industry since the 
reduction in hours was anticipated in the new schedule of wage rates 
which was brought in after the strike early this year. 

Ahmedabad millowners decided in the midme of December to 
make a direct cut of 10 per cent, in the wages of time workers from 
January i to meet the reduced hours. The Ahmedabad Association 
IS also at loggerheads with the Labour Union, which has hitherto 
worked in harmony with the owners. The Association has decided 
that the collection of subscriptions by the mills for the Labour 
Union must be stopped. There is talk of the possibility of this 
leading to labour troubles and a strike in the mills. 

Bengal cotton mills do not contemplate any cut to make up die 
reduction of hours. Bengal millowners are also opposed to joining 
in any curtailment of production. Efforts are being made to bring 
the Bomba}^ and Ahmedabad millowners together in some common 
poli^ to keep production down chiefly by abolishing night shifts. 

The introduction of night shifts in the Bombay mill industry 
since the strike and since the effects of the Japanese quota have been 
fully evident, has made a great difference to the labour situation. 
Before the strike, which began at the end of April and ended in the 
last week in June, the number of operatives employed in the 
Bombay mills on day shift was Q5,ooo and on night shift only 
8,000; the figures now are 115,000 on day and 20,000 on night. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association and the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association, says Commerccy Calcutta, are, it is under- 
stood, convening an all-India conference of millowners to decide on 
concerted action on the enforcement of the new nine-hour day. 

It is feared that this measure will increase production costs. 
Many mills propose to work day and night to reduce costs, but since 
this may depress the market by overproduction, it is strongly felt 
that all mills should stop night work. 


AN EXPORT SUBSIDY FOR THE AMERICAN 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS? 


A hint of a subsid}' for the exporting section of the American 
cotton textile industry may be found in the following extract from 
a statement received recently from New York: — 

“ Among the news features of the week may be noted a sug- 
g^tion for the stimulation of our export trade in cotton textiles. 
This proposal involves a “tolerance” of $20 per bale on raw 
material manufactured into goods for export. In view of the fact 
that cotton textile exports are immune from the processing tax, this 
concession might be expected to give American manufa^rers an 
opportunity to compete effectively with the mills of other countries.” 
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REPERCUSSIONS OF THE PROCESSING TAX IN U.S.A. 


An iIl^eresting sidelight upon the e£fect which the Processing 
Tax at present in force in U.S.A. is having upon the textile 
induslr3’ in that country, is provided by cin article which recently 
appeared in the A e-of 1 ork journal of Commerce. 

According to this article, selling agents are constantly receiving 
complaints from manufacturers of the meagre profit opportunities 
avafiable, and this is true in silk and wool goods houses as well as 
in the cotton goods field. Control and reduction of cotton acreage 
has been planned, and the Government owns such a large part of 
the present crop at 12 cents a pound that littie hope exists of oieapex 
cotton as &e crop year goes on. In addition to a pegged Govern- 
ment price, the Government is stiE insisting that a processing tax 
is essential for the maintenance of the cotton farmer. The nuge 
sums mills pay in the way of added costs of production make it 
appear very unlikely that stockholders will rec^ve any substantial 
return from the proceeds of a fuU output. Mills and their agents 
continue to sell goods at prices that enable distributors and store- 
keepers to diaxDse of more cotton goods, and they also complain 
that Ifreir profits are limited. 


Social Aspects of Industrial 
Development in Japan. 


A recent publication by the International Labour OfEce has been 
issued, at the price of is, 6d., with the above title. 

The report has been written by Fernand Maurette, Assistant 
Director to the Intonational Labour Ofhce, Geneva. 

The author visited Japan in the spring of 1934, and this report 
is the result of his visit. He insp^ted various establishments, 
namdy, cotton spinning and weavmg firms, iron factories, glass 
works, etc. 

On the cotton spinning and weaving industry, he says : — 

Of these industries the most important is the cotton trade. 
Cotton spinning and weaving is the occupation of some 350,000 
workers, 50,000 men and 300,000 women. In 1933 the export of 
cotton goods was the second largest export of the country^ and 
amounted to 20 ^ cent, of the total exports, coming immediately 
after raw silk. It is also the most concentrated of all the textile 
trades, both commercially by the well-organized concentration of 
the output of the smaller workshops, and industrially by the 
erection of large factories with the latest machinery which play 
the principal part in tne present export of cotton yarn and material. 
Three of the larg» factories were visited. 

In Tokyo a visit was paid to the Hashiba Works belonging to 
the Dai-Nipon Cotton Spinning Company, which has a paid-up 
capital of 52,000,000 yen, and a reserve of 41,470,000 yen, and 
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which possesses 23 faictories in various places in Japan, representing 
1,052,000 spindles and more than 11,000 looms, employing 12,223 
workers, 970 of whom are men and 1 1 ,253 women (the figures refer 
to the end of 1933). The factory visited is one of the largest. It 
employs 2,000 workers, 20 per cent of whom are men and 80 per 
cent women. It contains 97,736 spindles and 8,000 looms. 
Mechanization is here highly developed. The equipment, which 
formerly came from abroad, is tending to become exdusivdy 
Japanese, Mechanical rationalisation is carried to the extreme. 
I saw girls supervising eight ordinary looms or from thirty to forty 
automatic looms. Some workshops appeared to be almost empty 
of workers. This consideration should not be neglected when the 
part played by conditions of work in cost prices and export possi- 
bilities is being considered. 

At Icliinomiya, near Nagoya, a similar spinning factory was 
visited, bdonging to the Toyo Spinning Company, the capital of 
which is 64,975,000 yen ana the reserves 62,965,000 yen. It is 
the largest company belonging to the powerful association of 
Japanese cotton spinners. This factory possesses 27,650 spindles 
and 1,028 looms, and employs 790 workers, 133 of whom are men 
and 657 women. 

The last of these f^qries visited was that belonging to the 
Kanegafuchi Cotton Spinning Company on the outskirts of Osaka, 
in the Yodogawa district. This factory employs 1,800 workers — 
1,440 men and 360 women — and appeared to me to be an extreme 
example of export factories, as 90 per cent, of its output is intended 
for export Only part of its output is spim and wovm in the factory 
itself (the small proportion of women on the staff indicates this fact), 
but it dyes, prepares and finishes for sale not only its own yam and 
doth, but those which are received from other factories and work- 
shops of the company. There was no opportunity to visit any of 
these subsidiary workshops. 


DUTCH ENABLING BILL. 


A bill to empower the Dutch Government to dedare agreements 
between sections of industrial groups binding on the whole group 
will come before Parliament in a few weeks time. 

The law will be of great importance to Dutch economic life, 
for it will give the Government great powers. If a group of firms, 
for instance, in the cotton industry, wish to condude a price 
agreement or an agreement on conditions, and a few firms refuse 
for any reason to join in, the Government may declare the agree- 
ment binding on all members of the group: 

There has been strong opposition to the bill out of fear that 
the influence of the Government will be unduly increased. The 
Government has met this in some degree by modifications of the 
bill, ^d a few days ago detafls of the modification were laid before 
the Second Chamber of Parliament. 

^ Once it becomes law the Dutch cotton industry will be able to 
bring its internal affairs into order, A full year ago the industry 
drafted a general agreement on conditions m order to get rid of 
the worst abuses m the piece-goods market. E^qiorts have 
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vanished almost conmletely, and attention is concentrated on a 
small home market. Competition has been extremely keen in price, 
and, not only that, but terms have virtually been dictated by the 
customers. 

The agreement made detailed provisions in regard to terms, 
wholesalers’ discounts, unjustihed cancelling of orders, and so on, 
and in view of the precarious state of ^ the industry most 
of the cotton firms agreed to its provisions ; but a few 
stood out, and so brought matters to a standstill. Once the law 
comes into force it may be taken for granted that the cotton 
industry will at once proceed to carry out the agreement. 


BULGARIA. 


According to recent information from the U.S. Consular Service, 
the textile industry has been afforded considerable protection by 
the various import restrictions designed to corrert the country’s 
balance of payments. There has been, therefore, in the last three 
years some expansion in cotton spinning and weaving. Official 
figures compiled some months ago showed 79,000 spindles and 
3,200 looms in operation. It is estimated that there are about 9,000 
operatives engaged in cotton manufacturing. 


ESTONIA. 


Raw cotton was added to the list of commodities requiring an 
mport permit, by an amendment to the Estonian law governing 
imports, effective Octob^ 26, 1934. The new measure is said to be 
for the purpose of exercising control over prices at which cotton is 
imported into Estonia, and does not contemplate the limitation of 
imports or the favounng of importation from any particular country. 


FRANCE 


A number of workpieo^de in the cotton industry in the Roanne 
district ceased work on November, 8, 1934, as the result of an 
announcement by the employers’ federation that a wage reduction 
of 12 per cent, would be imposed as from November 16. It is 
reported &at grie\'^ces had also arisen in connection with the 
introduction of multiple and automatic looms. The stoppage sub- 
sequently extended, and it is estimated that ultimatdy about 
8,000 workpeople in the district were involved. After prolonged 
negotiations b^ween the parties, an agreement was reached on 
Januaiy 4, 1935, and work was resumed on January 7. The terms 
of settlement provide for a wage reduction of 9 per cent, (to be post- 
poned until July i , 1935* in the case of workp^ple earning less than 
150 francs a fortnight) and the drawing up by a committee com- 
pos^ of representatives of employers and workpeople of a wage 
tariff for multiple and automatic loom operators, whose wage rates 
have hitherto been fixed by the individual employers. 

(Minisiry of Labour Gazette)- 
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SPAIN, 


An order of September 28, 1934, of the Spanish Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce prohibits the textile industry from working 
the third shift, allowing a maximum of six months for adjustment 
to the new order. The Cotton Industrial Committee is likewise 
authorized :o study other methods of relieving the current crisis 
and to submit a report to the Ministry. 


VENEZUELA. 


Imports of cotton textiles in 1933 amounted to 3,005,834 kilos, 
valuedf at 13,615,474 bolivares ('bolivar= about $0,186 at average 
exchange in 1933). Japan supplied 48,797 kilos, valued at 140,888 
bolivares, or more than five times as mudi as in the preceding year. 
Figures for recent months are not available, but the trade estimates 
that about 12,000 kilos of Japan’s textiles, with a value of approxi- 
matdy 25,000 bolivares (present value of bolivar about $0.26) are 
teing imported monthly through the port of La Guira. Japanese 
prices, on an average, are about 25 per cent, lower than Ammcan 
and European quotations for similar goods. The situation is 
reported to be causing considerable anxiety among local distn- 
butors, who are finding it difficult to move their stocks of American 
and European goods in the face of Japanese competition. 


Phone: 3851 BOOHDALE Established 186b ^Dan Chester Royal Exchange 

Qables: 8851 ROCHDALE Tuesdays and Eridays 

THOS. WAREING & CO. 

Card Qrinding Machinists ROCHDALE 

lakers of Machinery for Grinding Cotton, Wadding, Waste and Woollen Card 



LONG ROLLSR 


Patent High-speed Differential Motions for Quick Traversing Grinders. 
Roller-bearings and Noiseless. 

Patent Plough- grinder for Repointing Old Card Wire. 

Grinding Frames for Roller and Clearer Cards. 

Precision Gauges to ensure Correct Setting. 

Improved Flexible Emery Fillet. Stripping and Biunishing Brushes. 
Whan ordenng indent Wareing*s Patents 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


COTTON YARN EXPORTS. 
Twehe months ended December 31st 



1932 

1933 

1934 


lb 

lb 

lb 

British West *Vinca 

1,287,400 

1,103,100 

841,000 

British India — 




Bombay \ia Karachi 

323,700 

250,400 

233,000 

other poitb 

3,468,^00 

2,165,800 

1,S71.800 

,, (Total; 

3,792,200 

2,416,400 

2,106,800 

Madras 

7,036,100 

4,740,800 

3,686,800 

Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Onssa 

2,964,900 

3,088,000 

2,969,200 

Burma 

843,300 

496,600 

532,700 

Total {British India) 

14,636.500 

10,741.600 

9.295.600 

Hong Kong 

3,017,400 

1.245,600 

1,300.900 

Australia 

6,282,400 

5,416,700 

5,630,100 

Canada , . 

2.048,400 

3,034.800 

4,097.100 

Other Bntish countries 

3.867,000 

4,653,100 

6,163,200 

Finland 

672,900 

649,700 

788,800 

Sweden . , 

3,184,600 

3,740.900 

6,356,400 

Nonvay . . 

5,262,700 

3,969,800 

4,589,900 

Denmark 

2.327.400 

3 2 70,800 

3,446,700 

Poland 

1.632,000 

3.339,400 

1,482.000 

Germany 

29,077.800 

29,995,500 

19.073,900 

Netherlands 

18,188,200 

13,264.900 

14,446,400 

Belgium . . 

3,692,500 

5,303,000 

4,408.800 

France 

1,112.300 

866,100 

428,000 

Suiitzerland 

3,871,900 

3,547,700 

4,862.600 

Italy 

326,000 

487,700 

259,000 

Austria . . 

713.700 

861,700 

778,600 

C7echoslo\akia .. 

1,421.300 

1.342,600 

2,090.500 

Yugosla™ 

1.643,300 

1,831,100 

2,404,900 

Greece 

804,700 

787,100 

897,200 

Bulgaria . . 

2.413,300 

859,200 

1,025.700 

Romnania 

11,421.700 

12.898,400 

10,901,200 

Turkey 

1,145,400 

956,900 

1,147,000 

China' 

5.324,300 

641,300 

915.700 

Japan 

1,363,100 

1,221.600 

1,309,300 

United States of America 

1,128,800 

1,375,800 

1,426.900 

Braail 

1,406.600 

2,894,800 

2,838.400 

Argentine Republic 

3,546,800 

6.077,200 

7,933 200 

Other foreign countries 

6.644,800 

8,841,300 

10.289.800 

rup to 40’s 

73.304,700 

71.802.200 

74,169,800 

Counts-i S'”" “P • ■ 

51,437,500 

45.046.900 

38,330,500 

j Over 80’s up to 120’s. . 

14,904.800 

16.455,500 

15,908.800 

LOver 120’s 

1.816,200 

1.806.800 

2,016,600 

Grey, unbleached 

124,370,600 

119,000.000 

114,304.000 

Bleached and dyed — 




Mercerised 

6.367,200 

6,145,800 

6,484,700 

Not mercerised 

11.735,400 

9,966.600 

9,637,000 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

COTTON PIECE GOODS EXPORTS. 

Twelve months ended December 31st 


Irish Free State 

British West Africa 
Union of South Africa 
Southern Rhodesia 
British F^t Africa 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Aden and Dependencies . . 

British India — 

Bombay via Karachi . . 

^ « other ports 

« (Total) 

Madras . . 

Bengal. Assam. Bihar and Orissa 
Burma 

Total (British India) 

British Malaya 

Ceylon 

Hong Kong 
Aus^alia 
New Zealand 
Canada 

British West India Islands 

British Guiana 

Other British countries . . 

Finland 

Latvia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Fiance 

Switzerland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Roumania 

Turkey 

Syria 

Egyi>t 

Spanish Ports in North Africa . . 
Morocco 

French West and Equatorial Africa 

Belgian Congo 

Portuguese East Africa . . 

Iraq 

Pterm 

Dutch East Indies 
Philippine Islands . . 

Siam 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

Sq. yds. 

(in 1,000's) 

(in 1,000's) 

(in 1,000's) 

28,050 

34,022 

40,762 

159,363 

102.300 

67,999 

46,684 

113,351 

121.102 

4,689 

7,170 

8,177 

13,272 

9,678 

8,489 

8,202 

8,194 

3,949 

9,871 

5,595 

2,938 

224,864 

146,975 

183,248 

115,067 

111,782 

142,817 

339,931 

268.767 

326,065 

78,127 

66,094 

59,385 

129,501 

131,376 

161.206 

51,333 

29,612 

36,113 

598,892 

486,739 

582,769 

37,343 

26,026 

28,469 

16,656 

9,966 

12,326 

62,867 

18,598 

6,436 

166,620 

146,742 

141.533 

40,658 

36,903 

36,186 

27,238 

46.704 

63,821 

23.075 

19,292 

22,244 

6.217 

6,242 

4,704 

18,283 

16,801 

16,960 

2,613 

3,914 

7,043 

1,041 

2,726 

2,640 

19,877 

19,008 

25,349 

17,792 

16,326 

18.379 

34,791 

48,598 

50,012 

28,070 

26,041 

22,828 

34,965 

23,098 

18,746 

11,960 

12,782 

10,636 

3,643 

4,119 

2,932 

42,141 

72,644 

55,953 

6,690 

5,489 

4,226 

741 

681 

664 

2,476 

3,284 

3,781 

4,982 

5,542 

4,144 

3,797 

3,910 

4,848 

19,003 

24.011 

26,856 

12,654 

12.184 

11.331 

26,781 

34,652 

13,838 

7,136 

5,715 

4.480 

81,913 

64,061 

43,574 

7,336 

6.837 

3,149 

62,786 

43,128 

18,309 

36,056 

34,888 

30,313 

9,281 

11,705 

9,965 

4,667 

7,087 

5,213 

38,947 

16,909 

12,912 

19,699 

8,484 

5,027 

43,868 

20,916 

14,515 

5,094 

3,049 

3,540 

9,459 

7,366 

3,568 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


COTTON PIECE GOODS EXPORTS— 


China 

Japan 

United States of America 
Cuba . . 

Mexico 
Colombia 
Venezuela . 

Ecuador 

Peru 

ChUe 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine Republic 
Other foreign countries 

Grey, unbleachetl . . 
Bleached 
Printed — 

Cretonnes and chintzes 
Other sorts 
Dyed in the piece — 

'Pile fabrics 
Other sorts 

Manufactured ol dyed yarn 


} 

} 


1932 
Sq. yds. 
(in l,000*s) 
72,598 
4,200 
10,551 
5.222 
2,161 
38,489 
20,641 
3,263 
7,123 
2,749 
2,870 
11,478 
115,983 
54,105 


366,442 

782,586 


399,531 


541,103 

107.809 


1933 
Sq . yds. 
(in 1,000's) 
33.747 
1,921 
11,857 
5,289 
2,887 
61,157 
22,454 
2,721 
7,669 
7,536 
4,960 
15,220 
146,232 
67.2r0 


375,572 

653,967 

6,689 

362,740 

543,068 

3.325 

94,881 


1934 
Sq. yds. 
(in 1.000's) 
14,531 
1,317 
11,062 
16,419 
2.619 
44,947 
21,962 
2,336 
10,712 
18,727 
2,929 
15,448 
161,341 
63,685 


359,352 

614,743 

6,637 

392,442 

533,438 

3,325 

84.520 


EXPORTS OF PIECE GOODS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
CONTAINING ARTIFICIAL SILK AND COTTON 
\^Per Board of 1 fade returns) 

Year 


Wholly of artificial silk — 

To 

Union of South Africa 


. . sq. yds. 

1934 

2,369,687 

1933 

1,788,267 

Australia 


• • >f 

2,632,012 

1,496,838 

New Zealand 


• • V 

2,081,299 

1,226.307 

Canada 


• • 

456,958 

525,752 

Other British countries 



6.197,061 

3,719.564 

Foreign countries . . 


.. 

2,298,075 

2.085.223 

Total . . 



16,035.082 

10.841,951 

All other descriptions 


. Its. 

253,533 

178,043 

Of artificial silk, mixed w ith other materials — 

Irish Free State sq yds. 

4,023,776 

3,096,109 

British West Africa 



846.329 

1,151,325 

Union of South Africa 



7,208.168 

5,450,336 

Britibh India 


* * ft 

8,871,685 

5,784,160 

Australia 


• » »i 

7,053,660 

6,226,5(»8 

New Zealand 


• • »» 

2.791,494 

2,617,414 

Canada 


• • V 

3,412,809 

3,643,773 

Other British countries . . 



3,428.368 

2.957,903 

Dutch East Indies 


• • f* 

230,178 

1,128,607 

Egypt 


• • 

235,793 

466,999 

Argentine Republic 


. . 

1.464,339 

947,363 

Other foreign countries . . 



9,697,148 

9,903,487 

Total 

•• 

.. 

49,263.747 

43.372,984 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

COTTON YARN AND CLOTH EXPORTS 

Yarn Cloth 




lbs. 

£ 

Lineaj yds. 

£ 

1913 


210,099,000 

15,006,291 

7,075,252.000 

97,775,855 

19U 


178,527,800 

11.973,956 

5,735,854,700 

79,182,763 

1915 


188,178,700 

10,312.934 

4.748,904,600 

64,702.574 

1916 


172,192,800 

13,432,761 

5,255,503,900 

88.793,778 

1917 


133,153.480 

16.708,035 

4,979,076.900 

] 12,787,619 

1918 


101,793.700 

21,409,710 

3.695,772,100 

138,521,491 

1919 


162,665,500 

33,911,554 

3,528,756,500 

178,955,943 

1920 


147,432,400 

47.585,814 

4,760,000,000 

315,717,631 

1921 


145,894,900 

23,924,879 

3,038,246.200 

137,132,298 

1922 


201,953.000 

26,474.623 

4.312,667,000 

142,436,751 

1923 


145,017,400 

21,010,689 

4,323,865,600 

138,251,864 

1924 


163,056,400 

27,782.126 

4,585,096,400 

153,448,106 

1925 


189.531.200 

30,501,416 

4.636,720,200 

150,627,835 

1926 


168,526,800 

21,781,178 

3.922,796,700 

116,052,953 

1927 


200,464,700 

23,608,368 

4,189.109,600 

109,995,715 

192'S 


169,206,900 

22,566,494 

3,968,198,300 

107,298,462 

1929 


166,637,700 

20,753,279 

3,764,852,400 

99,263,987 

1930 


136,987,500 

14.469,350 

2,490,549,400 

61,305,421 

1931 


133,516,300 

10,895,216 

1.790,233.800 

37,327,672 

1932 


141,463,100 

10,419,740 

2,302,687.300 

43,614,893 

1933 


136,111,400 

10,075.995 

2,116,720,000 

40,234,252 

1934 


130,425,700 

10,236,383 

2,067,471,000 

39,821,860 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR YARN AND CLOTH EXPORTS 
(r omi>iled from Board of Trade Returns) 


Yam Cloth 







per 

taking 

per 

taking 






lb. 

1913 as 

lin. yd. 

1913 as 






d. 

100 

d. 

100 

1913 





17*141 

100*0 

3*316 

100*00 

1914 





16*096 

93*90 

3*313 

99*90 

1915 





13*152 

76*72 

3*269 

98*58 

1916 





18*722 

109*22 

4*054 

122*26 

1917 





30*115 

175*68 

5*436 

163*93 

1918 





50*477 

294*48 

8*995 

271*26 

1919 





50*033 

291*89 

12*171 

367*03 

1920 





77*463 

451*91 

15*918 

480*03 

1921 





39*356 

229*60 

10*832 

326*65 

1922 





31 *462 

183*54 

7*926 

392*03 

1923 





34*772 

202*86 

7*673 

231-39 

1924 





40*892 

238*56 

8*032 

242*21 

1925 





38*623 

225*32 

7*796 

235*10 

1926 





31*018 

180*95 

7*100 

214*11 

1927 





28*264 

164*89 

6*301 

190*01 

1928 





32-007 

186*72 

6*489 

195*68 

1929 





29*889 

174*37 

6*327 

190*80 

1930 





25*350 

147*89 

5*907 

178*13 

1931 





19*584 

114*25 

5*003 

150*87 

1932 





17*670 

103*08 

4-545 

137*06 

1933 





17*897 

104-41 

4-562 

137*58 

1934 





18*836 

109*88 

4-622 

139*38 
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ITALY. 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY. COTTON SPINNING. 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apnl 

Mav 

June 

J«iy 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Av’age 

1929105 60 

101-18 

104 09 

104-81 

110-36 

109-06 

104-66 

93*74 

106 72 

108-48 

108 60 

99-90 

104 71 

1930105-91 

106 18 

lOL-13 

96-43 

90 88 

83-53 

80 65 

66-29 

81 89 

83 80 

86-03 

79 20 

88-68 

1931 

82 11 

SO 44 

8C 01 

74 50 

80 19 

79 88 

77 46 

71*50 

88 98 

86 38 

86 16 

82 32 

80-29 

1932 

82 16 

83-92 

8C SO 

86-07 

88 00 

84 37 

78 90 

64 89 

88-85 

87-68 

90 67 

89 83 

88-67 

1933 

92-80 

94-06 

95-69 

91-28 

98*16 

98-43 

94 42 

77-41 

97-34 

99 40 

102 27 

94-94 

94-68 

1934 

96-24 

04-07 

94-58 

92-12 

91 12 

84 61 

78-49 

64-32 

81-61 

85 06 

85-56 

— 




INDEX OF ACTIVITY. COTTON WEAVING. 


1628 - 100 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Avg. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A\’age 

1929 

98-60 

99-04 104-34 105-69 ! 

111-65 110*99 110-24 

97*39 : 

109 38 

108-47 ; 

106-78 100-94 

105 28 

1980 

99-17 

101-85 

99-47 

96-60 

89-55 

85 01 

79-24 

67-06 

76-14 

79-36 

78 84 

78-09 

86 75 

1931 

74-09 

77-65 

76-67 

76*05 

75 81 

75 97 

74-60 

67-87 

77 00 

76-68 

77-08 

71*19 

74 91 

1932 

74-99 

77-86 

78-39 

78-80 

77*36 

76-87 

73-07 

62 88 

75-16 

80 63 

79 78 

79-99 

76 18 

1933 

81-02 

84-81 

85-34 

83-01 

85-29 

87-82 

85-36 

70-69 

84-89 

88-76 

84 74 

88-20 

83-66 

1984 

82-77 

82-24 

86-85 

86-27 

85 40 

70-50 

74-80 

58-98 

74-35 

78-07 

79-18 

— 

— 


{Mittistero deUe Corporaziom). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The Japanese Rayon Industry. 


Production of rayon yarn bv the Japan Rayon Association 
totalling 36,115,760 lbs. for the third quarter exceeded production 
of the preceding three months by 452,310 lbs., and was 
11,963,1a) lbs. (or 45 per cent.) larger than the output for the 
September quarter of 1933. Nevertheless the ver\ rapid increase 
noted during the first haJf of 1934 appeared to have subsided and 
the industry during the third quarter levelled off the mounting 
curve of production, without, however, losing the ground already 
gained. Production by deniers follows; — 



Jan.-Mar. 

Apr -June 

July-Sept 

Rayon yam 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

100-denier or finer 

483,760 

501,560 

662.610 

120-denier 

. . 18,939,010 

24,728,190 

24,667,290 

150-denier 

. . 6,540,540 

6,910,770 

6,809,050 

200-denier and coarser 

. . 2,740,850 

3,522,930 

3,976,810 

Total 

. . 28,704,160 

35,663,450 

36,115,760 


Note — ^The system of numbering rayon is the same as that 
used in numbering silk. ^ The denierage of yams represents the 
weight in deniers (denier = 5 centigrams) of a given length 
(450 metres). 

Production for the first nine months of 1934 of the Japan 
Rayon Association and the few mills outside the Assaiation 
approximate 105,000,000 lbs., compared with 64,499,800 lbs. for 
the corresponding period of 1933 and 46, 179,900 lbs. for Janu^- 
September, 1932, The industry continued its plans for expansion, 
and new mills were placed in operation or definite projects were 
formulated for their erection, it is considered c^ain, however, 
by informed observers that, sooner or later, the industry will be 
confronted with the problem of overproduction, to be solved either 
by price cutting or autonomous control of production by the 
industry. 

Exportation of both rayon yarn and rayon cloth during the 
third quarter was somewhat smaller than during the preceding three 
months, owing largely to the effects of the typhoon of September 2 1 , 
which destroyed essential ch^ical plants, hindered the supply of 
dectric power, and demoralized export shipments at the port of 
Osaka for a considerable period. The t3q)iioon also affected the 
market, and rayon prices during the third quarter fdl somewhat 
bdow the average for the second quarter. The possibility of over- 
production, however, was a factor in depressing prices. 

Exports of rayon yam during the third quarter of 1934 totalled 
4,886,858 lbs., with k value of 4,944,317 yen (about $1,483,295) 
— ^the lowest exportation for any quarter diis year. The exports 
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for the March quarter amounted to <;,745>882 lbs., and for the June 
quarter 5,688,000 lbs., a total of 11,433,882 lbs., valued at 
approximately 1 1 ,744. 1S3 yen ($ 3 , 523 , 255 )- The principal desti- 
nations of rayon > arn exports during the three quarters were ; — 


Countn* 

Kwantung Leased Territory 



First 
Quarter, 
1934 
1.000 lbs. 

. . 2,766 

Second 

Quarter, 

1934 

1.000 lbs. 
2,398 

Third 

Ouarter, 

'1934 

1.000 lbs. 
1,008 

British India 




. . 2,303 

2.212 

1,884 

Hong Kong 




140 

243 

1,078 

China 




303 

40 

20 

Other Asia . . 




57 

315 

255 

Ainca 




2 

43 

32 

Central America . . 




151 

396 

547 

South Amenca 




3 

2 

12 

Germany 




— 

27 

33 

Au^^tralia 




18 

9 

5 


Rayon yarn imports into Japan dwindled to insignificant pro- 

g >rtions during the first nine months of 1934. Imports declined 
om 591,899 lbs., valued at 614,403 yen in ] anuary-Septemb^, 
1933, to omy 44,711 lbs., valued at 80,441 yen in the first nine 
months of 1934. (The average exchange value of the Japanese yen 
was $0.24 ana $0,30 in the nine months of 1933 and 1934 respec- 
tively.) 

The total production of rayon doth during the first nine months 
of 1934 was valued at 105,134,000 yen, an increase of 24 per cent., 
as compared wdth the v^ue of output for the corresponding 1933 
period. The quantity produced during the current year is esti- 
mated at 297,000,000 to 300,000,000 square yards. 

The average spot price of the 120-denier rayon yarn during the 
third quarter of 1934 was 97.12 yen (about $29.14), compared with 
106.03 for the preceding three months. Prices of piece goods 
were also slightly lower dunng the third quarter. A concomitant 
of this expansion of output has been large profits realised by the 
Japanese rayon mills. The financial condition of th? principal 
producers of rayon yam in Japan for the first six months of 1934 
was analysed in the (Dctober 28 issue of the Japan Advertiser, which 
showed that eight companies, with a paid-in capital of 116,825,815 
yen, reported a gross profit of 16,976,438 yen, or an annual rate 
of 29 per cent. ( 27 . 5 . Department of Commerce?^ 


COLONEL H. G. HESTER. 


The cotton trade, not only of the L^niled States but of the 
entire world, will regret the passing of Colonel H. G. Hester, 
Secretary Emeritus of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, to which 
body he served as Secretary from 1871 to 1932. Col. Hester, who 
died on December 20 last, having attained the ripe old age of 
88, was known and respect^ far and wide for the cotton statistical 
service which he founded sixty years ago, the arrangement and 
perfection of which has been his lifelong task. The success which 
has attended his efforts bears eloquent testimony to the memory 
of the Grand Old Man " of the United States Cotton Trade. 
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EFFECTS OF OTTAWA AGREEMENT ON WEST 
INDIES HOSIERY TRADE. 


Repercussions of the Ottawa Agreement have manifested them- 
selves in the British West Indies, where, according to a report 
published recently by the Department of Overseas Trade, a ^eat 
change has taken place in the distribution of the trade in cotton 
and artificial silk hosiery. As recently as IQ32 in the case of cotton 
hosiery the U.S.A. contributed half the total imports into Trinidad 
and Japan was well ahead of the United Kingdom. A preference 
of 6s. per doz. pairs as provided for by the Ottawa Agreements 
has eliminated foreign competition and the trade formerly enjoyed 
by Japan in the cheaper lines has gone to Hong Kong factories 
while the United Kingdom and Canada are the onh" other sources 
of supply of importance. Cotton socks made in Hong Kong are 
retailed in Trinidad for as little as 4d. a pair, the average c.i.f. 
value of imports in 1933 working out at 2.8d. per pair, as compared 
with 6.25d. per pair for imports from the United Kingdom. 


MR. GEORGE SLOAN RESIGNS. 


Mr. George A. Sloan, President of the American Cotton Textile 
Institute, has resigned his post. The resignation takes effect from 
January i, 1035. Mr. Sloan is to retain his position as chairman 
of the American cotton textile code authority. Mr. G. H. Dorr has 
been appointed temporary head of the Cotton Textile Institute. 

Mr. Sloan resigned from both his positions last summer, but his 
resignation was not accepted at the time. According to American 
press reports, Mr Sloan will not give any reasons for his action. 


AHMEDABAD STRIKE , SETTLEMENT. 


On the eve of going to press we leam that the long-standing 
wage dispute in Ahmedabad cotton mills has, by the intervention 
of Air. Gandhi, been very amicably and satisfactorily settled. 
The dispute is referred to on page 25^ of this issue. Under 
the present settlement there will be a uniform reduction of per 
cent, in the earnings of all time and piece w^orkers, to be apphed 
so as not to bring earnings down below 41^ rupees (roughly 62s,) 
for 26 working days on a lo-hour basis. 

It is proposed further to standardise the wages from January i, 
1936, without involving any cut or increase, and the parties must 
m^ and try to evolve a scheme for automatic adjustment of wages. 
Rationalisation, if any, should be carried out without imperilling 
the health of the workers and creating unempLoyment, and certain 
safeguards for workers are adopted. A joint committee of the 
Millowners" Association and the Labour Union will be appointed 
to supervise and regulate the working of the rationalisation scheme. 
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Reyiews on Current Cotton Literature. 


“The Eimpire Cottox-Growing Review/’ January, 1935. 
Published quarterly by P. S. King & Son Ltd., 14, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.i., for the Empire Cotton-Growing Corpora- 
tion. 

Of especial interest in our current issue of the 'Review are the 
following articles : — 

(1) A general description of the work of the British Cotton 

Industry^ Research Association at the Shirley Institute, 
by Dr. R. H. Pickard. 

(2) Cotton Cultivation in Cj-prus ; b}^ A. Pitcairn. 

''31 Some Factors affecting the Gezira Irrigation Scheme; by 
R. Hewison. 

41 Drainage in the .Sudan Gezira; by Dr. W. L. Balls. 

“ The Cotton Year Book of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, IQ34.'* Prepared under the direction of Alston H. 
Garside, Economist of the Exchange. 

This, the sev^enth year-book issued by the New York Cotton 
Exchange, is, hke the issues which have preceded it, extremely 
valuable to cotton men by virtue of the mass of essential statistical 
facts, relating not only to American cotton, but also to outside 
growths as w’ell. The tables given here have been compiled with 
a view to presenting a complete picture of the world supply and 
world distribution of all kinds of cotton, together with data 
indicating economic factors which affect the world cotton trade and 
influence the market value of American and foreign cottons. 

“ INTMAN Cotton Facts, 1934-'’ This most valuable publica- 
tion, compiled by the cotton department of Toyo Menka Kaisha 
Ltd., of Bomba}", and now in its fifteenth year of issue, has again 
made its appearance and maintains fuUy the excellent high 
standard of its predecessors. Carefully prepared tables are given 
relating to the Indian cotton crops, acreage, receipts, exports, 
prices, yams and piece goods, and the Indian mill industry 
generally. 

“ Credit and International Trade.’* By Barnard Ellinger, 
C.B.E. Published by Macmillan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, 
London. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Perhaps no book has ever come our way which puts in so simple 
and understandable a form the complexities and ramifications of 
international trade as Mr. Ellinger’s book. When one considers the 
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age in which we live, and the way in which modern economists give 
vent to their ideas by means of intricate and complicated arguments 
and lengthy expositions, one feels that the author is worthy of con- 
gratulation upon having dared to treat such a subject in so simple 
a manner. And yet he has done so in such a way as to make his 
subject thoroughly interesting, even amusing in parts. 

The author portrays how, from the hrst stages of production 
until the commodities are finally consumed, they are carried round 
the world on an endless belt of credit. Transactions originating 
with the growth of cotton in the United States and ending with 
the export from China of pigs bristles to the United States in 
payment of the cotton, are followed out after involving intermediate 
transactions all round the world. The treatment is vi\id and yet 
thoroughly scientific, and the value of the book to the student is 
enhanced by the reproduction of the actual credit instruments 
created in the course of the transactions described. 

‘'The British and Dominion Textile Industry, 1935*’’ 
Printed and published by John Worrall Ltd., Oldham. Price 12/6 
post free; abroad, 14/6 net. 

Those who are familiar with the work wiU need no introduction 
to this, the 4Sth annual edition. For the benefit of those of our 
readers to whom this publication is new, we would add that it is 
one of the best known amongst the directories, covering as it does 
the hosiery, lace and kindred trades in the United Kingdom 
(excluding Lancashire and Yorkshire, for which separate directories 
are published), the Irish Free State, and the Dominions of 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and Tasmania, The book 
contains details of the spinners, manufacturers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers of silk, rayon, cotton, wool, linen, flax, hemp and 
jute in all the countries mentioned above, and is fully indexed 
and classified. 

“ Conditions and Prospects of United Kingdom Trade in 
India (1933-34).'* Report by Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, C.B.E,, 
H.M. Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon. Printed 
and published for the Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. 
Stationery Office. Price 4/- net. 

Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, C.B.E., Senior Trade Commissioner 
for India, in his annual report on the conditions and prospects of 
United Kingdom trade with India, sounds a note of optimism for 
the cotton trade in the near future. The following extract from the 
report is published below: — 

Stocks of Lancashire goods are at a very low ebb and dealers 
are showing indications of a desire to revert to their old suppliers, 
whose methods of business they understand, and who may be relied 
upon not to flood the market with goods at lower and lower prices, 
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thereby completely dislocating the price level and rendering the 
business profitless for the distributor. During the month of May, 
IQ34, there were distinct signs of some revival in Lancashire goods. 
Orders were placed in Calcutta for qualities of dhooties and white 
namsooks which had been ofl the market for years and a moderate 
volume of forward business for November/December/ January ship- 
ment was transacted. This would have been much greater but for 
the stiffening of Lancashire quotations as a result of efforts to 
improve margins. 

The stage is set for a moderate revival so soon as Indian pur- 
chasing power begins to rise. Although Indian mill competition is 
cutting into the market in an ever-widening range of fabrics, the 
Indian mills cannot as yet provide the variety of qualities, designs, 
colours and styles which consumers like to have if only they can 
afford to pay for them. In times of intense agricultural and 
industrial depression such as the past four years, the Indian con- 
sumer has been obliged to substitute the cheaper, coeirser, less 
attractive fabric made in India for the finer imported article which 
he has been in the habit of purchasing. It is not too much to expect 
that, as the prices of primary' commodities rise, thereby releasing 
purchasing power, we shall see a broadening of the demand for 
Lancashire staples of the finer qualities and for fancy styles. 

It IS doubtful whether the trade will ever attain the volume of 
the pre-slump year of ig2g-jO (roundly 1,500 million yards of 
L'nited Kingdom goods), but there is no doubt that the present 
volume of less than 600 million 3'ards is abnormally low. Given a 
si»ll of economic prosperity in India, with settled political con- 
ditions and no attempt to penalise United Kingdom goods by 
prohibitive import duties, we may easily see United Kingdom 
shipments rise to 1,000 million j^ards within a very few years.” 
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TD CLEAN MD OPEN COHON 

CYLINDERS AND BEATERS ARE STILL 
DEEMED NECESSARY AND TO ACHIEVE 
THE MAXIMUM CLEANING CAPACITY 
HAS BEEN THE FOREMOST OBJECT 
IN DESIGNING OUR 

New Patent OPENER and CLEANER 



CONSTRUCTION 

36m. diam. cylinder of special construction. 
Large cleaning grid area of careful setting, 
approx. 75% of the cylinder periphery. 
Self impurity removing appliance to 
minimise labour costs and ensure open 
grid area for maximum cleaning. 


Neo) Patent Opener and Cleaner fed by Pamphlets -mllingly forwarded 
mr wdh1m(mm automatic Hopper Feed&r on application 

SPECIALISTS [N ONE PROCESS SYSTEMS 
OF BLOWING ROOM MACHINERY 

Also makers of dll classes of : — 

BLOWING ROOM, CARDING, SPINNING, 
DOUBLING AND WINDING MACHINERY FOR 
COTTON WASTE, CARDING AND SPINNING 
MACHINERY, ALSO WADDING MACHINERY. 

BROOKS & DOXEY Ltd. 

(InoorporaKnc LORD BROS.) 

Union Ipon works, West Gorton 

MANCHESTER, 12 

Telephone Nos. ; 1205-6-7 East Telegzams : “ Union ” Manchester 

Codes: ABC 5th Edn., Uebers, Bentleys, Al, and Western Union (Univeisal) 
Mancheder Exchange: Tuesdays and Fridays, F3 Stand 
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METN ELL'S 

HlfiH DRAFT WASHER TOP ROUER 

The most Efficient and Scientific ★ 
method of HIGH DRAFTING By Test 
yet devised. It is absolutely simple the Best 
and fool-proof, cheap and adaptable. ★ 

We pro\e to anv interested party that we can, 
with the application of this device, convert any 
make of spinning machinery to high drafting 
effiaency on three lines and sa\e from 25% to 50% p ^ 

in production costs , **** 

^ of the 

Meynea W.T, 




| JUL3JF '~' 


# 


sHlTO5= 


liENRirMEYNEI.LECO,LTD. 

ACCRINGTON, ENGLAND. 


We are represented tn nearly all countries. Write us for Agent's 
Name and Address, 

If our instructloiis re conversion are carried out 
WE GUARANTEE 100% EFFICIENCY 


AND ARE PREPARED TO CONVERT 


ONE RING FRAME WITHOUT ANY 


RISK TO YOU. 


You can try MEYNELUS High-Draft at OUR nsk. 

No such offer is made by any other system. 

Full particulaxs from Inventors and Makers, as above. 
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TEST IN PENCE & 
SAVE IN POUNDS 

How much trash do you buy at the price of 
good fibre? 

How much spinnable fibre is in your waste ? 

How much good fibre do you lose In the 
opening and cleaning processes ? 

Compute the value of SURE knowledge on 
each of these questions over twelve months, 
and you have some idea of the advantages to 
be acquired by using 


TheSHIRLEYANALYSER 


1 


This testing instru- 
ment gives decisive 
information In less 
than thirty minutes, 
without disturbing 
any Mill routine. A 
request for further 
particulars will be 
met, with pleasure, 
immediately. 


PATENT 



u 4M $ 


HOWARD & BULLOUGH LTD 

2121 (tour lines) ACCRINGTON Eng. 
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Rtgaiered Td^aphic AMrm: Tekphme Rogtd Exchange, MaaeheeUr 

“GLOBE. m CASTLETON, TUESDAYS «t FRIDAYS, 

CASTLEnnt'LMics ** ROCHDALE Pillar H2. 


TWEED ALES ^ SMALLEY 

(1920), LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER. 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings Treparing^ 
Spinning and T>oubling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Giighton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Large Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Elat Carding Engines 
Drawing Frames 


Stubbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 


4»Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinning Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 


ALSO 

Rdler and Clearer Cards (4 -Collar and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste ' 


I 


Telephone t Telegrams t 

Liverpool Central 6243 «<GRUNING, LIVERPOOL” 

GRUNING & CO. 

G>tton and General Produce Brokers 

LIVERPOOL 


Special attention given to the execution 
of orders for FUTURES in ail markets. 


Members of 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

and all other leading markets. 

LONDON OFFICE: 

DUNSTER HOUSE, MINCING LANE, E.C.3. 

Tdeplioiie: London Royal 7964/796& 

Direct Private Line to Liverpool 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS. 


Austria. 

Belgium. 
Gzecho-Slovakia . 


China. 

Denmark. 

Egypt, 

England. 


Verein der BaumwoUspinner und Weber Oesterreichs, Vienna. 

A.ssociation Beige des Filateurs de Coton, Ghent 

Spolek Ceskych Textilnich, Prague, 

AUgemeiner Deutscher Textilverband, Reichenberg. 

Hospodarsky Svaz. Csl. Pradelen Bavlny, Prague. 

Chinese Cotton Mdlowners’ Association, Shanghai. 

Textilfabrikantforeningen, Copenhagen. 

Filature Nationale d'Egypte, Alexandria. 

Socidtd Misr pour la Filature et le Tissage du Coton, Mehalla 
Kubra. 

Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* Associations, Ltd., 
Manchester. 

Cotton Spinners* & Manufacturers* Association, Man- 
chester. 


Esthonia. 

Finland. 

France, 

Germany. 


Holland. 

Hungary. 

India. 


Italy, 


Kraenholm Manufacturing Co., Reval. 

BomuUsfabrikemas Sammanslutning, Helsingfors. 

Syndicat Gdndral de Tlndnstrie Cotonni^re Fran9aise, Paris. 

Fachgruppe Baumwollspinnerei der Wirtschaftsgruppe 
Textilindnstrie, Berlin. 

Verein SOddeutscher BaumwoU-Industrieller, Augsburg. 

Nederlandsche Patroonevereeniging Van ICatoenspinners en 
Weveis, Enschede, 

Magyar TextUgyaiosok Orszagos EgyestUete, Budapest. 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

Associazione lialiana Fasdsta degli Industriali Cotonieri, 
Milan. 


Japan. 

Norway. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Yugo-Slavia. 


Japan Cotton Spinners* Association, Osaka. 

De Norsfce Bomuldsvarefabrikers Forening, Oslo. 

Zrzeszenie ProducentowPrzedsy B^iwelnianej W. Polsce, Lodz. 

Assoda^ao Industrial Portugueza, Lisbon. 

Assodadon de Fabricantes de Hilados y Tejidos de Algoddn, 
Barcelona 

Svenska Bomnllsfabrikantforeningen, Gothenburg. 

Schweizerischer Spiimer-Zwimer nnd Weber-Verein, Zurich. 

Drustvo Bombainih Predilnic Kraljevine Jugoslavije, 
Ljubljana. 
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THE I AfE 

Dr. eiorflio mpllus 

aXALY) 






I T came as a great shock to all connected with the International Cotton 
Federation when they heard of the death of Dr Mylms of Italy, w hich 
took place with starthng suddenness durmg March 

Although he had passed middle hfe, his activity in business matters 
suggested that the years had fallen hghtly upon his shoulders 

Such, however, was not the case Like others. Dr Myhus had 
borne his share of the womes and anxieties attening his association 
with the cotton trade of Italy 

As recently as February, m Pans, he took a promment pait in 
the proceedmgs of the Sub-Committee which had been entrusted 
with the duty of orgamsing the International Cotton Congress to be 
held m Milan and Rome m Apnl-May next 

He ^gerly antiapated its success, the actual fruition of which he 
has been depnved by nothing short of a tragedy 

It was m 1910 that Dr Myhus succeeded the late Baron Costanzo 
Cantom, as representative of Italy on the International Cotton 
Committee 

Of the persoimel of the Committee at that tune only one remains — 
our highly esteemed colleague and fnend, Mr John Syz of Switzerland, 
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in addition to Mr. Arno S. Pearse, then Secretary, and now Adviser to 
the Conumittee. 

For over a quarter of a century Dr. Mylius gave of his best for the 
benefit of the International Cotton Federation of which he was joint 
Treasurer. His diligence and intelligence were worthy of all praise. 

The sympathy of the Committee and indeed of all concerned with 
the organisation is extended to his family and the Italian Association, 
in the irreparable loss they have sustained by the untimely death of 
one whose services as a leader in the commercial and industrial wnrld 
were not only recognised, but fully appreciated. 

/OffN POGSOX. 


COMMIHEE’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE MILAN -ROME CONGRESS 

APRIL 29th~MAY 4th, 1935. 


As this issue of the BULLETIN goes to press final preparations 
for the XVII International Cotton Congress are now almost com- 
plete. Over 200 delegates from countries other than Italy will be 
converging upon Milan, the chief Italian cotton textile centre, 
where they meet on Monday, April 29, to view the Textile Testing 
House. The delegates leave Milan on the following day by 
special train for Grenoa, where they embark on the S.S. Conte di 
Savoia for Naples. From Naples the delegates are due to arrive 
in Rome on Wednesday evening by special train. 

The Congress proceedings, which will be presided over by 
On. Aw. Pr<rfessor Gino Olivetti, open on Thursday, May 2, and 
will continue until Saturday, May 4. 

The subjects chosen for discussion are as follows : — 

(1) Yam Conventions and Price Agreement Schemes, Report 

by Special Sub-Committee on its examination of various 

Schemes. 

(2) The Effect of the Price of Silver upon the World’s Cotton 

Trade. 

(3) Egyptian Cotton subjects: — 

(a) Universal Standards for Egyptian Cotton. 

(b) Clo^r Co-operation between the Producer and the 
Spinner. 

(c) Cotton versus Jute as a Bale Covering. 

(d) Law relating to the Marking of each Variety on each 
Bale. 

(e) Steps taken in Egypt towards the Improvement of 

Cotton. 
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(4^ The Position of American Cotton in the World To-day. 

(5) Nett Weight Cotton Contract. 

(6j The Qualities in Cotton Required b3’ the Spinner. 

(7; Fibres Complement ar}’ to Cotton. 

(8) Impediments to International Commerce and Means to 
Overcome These. 

(9) South J^mencan Cottons. 

(10) Recent Inventions in Cotton Textile Maciner}^ 

The United States Department of Agnculture has agreed to 
send to the Congress Hall in Rome two bales of American cotton 
specially marked in accordance with the resolution" adopted by 
the International Cotton Congress held in Prague and Karlsbad 
two years ago with the object of obtaining the views of cotton 
spmners upon this suggested innovation. 

An exhibition of new varieties of Egyptian cotton will also be 
staged by the Eg3q)tian Ministry^ of Agriculture. A representative 
from that Department will be in attendance. 

The official time table is as follows : • — 

Sunday, April 28. 

The day to be devoted to meetings of the 
Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, at the 
Offices of the Italian Cotton Association, Via 
Borgonuovo ii, Milan. 

Monday, April 29. 

An organized visit will be made at 10-30 to the 
R. Stazione Sperimentale per le Industria della 
Carta e delle Fibre TessiliVegetali (Royal Experi- 
mental Station and Testing House for the Paper 
and Vegetable Fibre Industries). 

International Cotton Committee Meeting in the 
afternoon. If necessary, Meeting of Joint 
Egjrptian Cotton Committee during the course 
of the evening. 

Reception of all Congress delegates by the Mayor 
of Milan, in the Town Hall, at 6 p.m. 

Tuesday, April 30. 

Leave Milan by special train at 8 a.m., from the 
Central Station for Genoa, arrive at the Maritime 
Station, Genoa, at 11-30. Embarkation on 
board the Conte di Savoia.” Lunch on board 
at I p.m. 

Banquet offered on board to all delegates and 
ladies by the Italian Cotton Association at 8 p.m., 
to be followed by a ball. 


* Resolution re False Packed Cotton. 
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Wednesday, May i. 

7 a.ni. Arrival in Naples. All delegates must dis- 

embark, not later than 8-30, as the boat is due to 
sail for the United Slates the same day. A 
Reception and Excursions are being arranged by 
the City of Naples. 

Late Afternoon A speaal train will convey the delegates to Rome. 

Time of departure will be commumcated to 
the delegates on board the “ S.S. Conte di 
Savoia.” 

Thursday, May 2. 

10-30 a.m. Inaugural Reception and Official Opening of the 
Congress. 

2-30 p.m. First Session of the Congress. 

Friday, May 3. 

p-30 a.m. Second Session of the Congress. 

2-30 p.m. Third Session of the Congress. 

Saturday, May 4. 

10 a.m. Final Session of Congress. Resolutions. 

Close of Congress. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Spinning Section. 

The degree of occupation in the spinning section for the last 
month for which we have statistical information, that is, the month 
of January, was retrogressive, as the reporting spindles only showed 
77.7 per cent, in work as against 81 per cent, in December, 1934, 
79 per cent, in November, 1934, and 80 per cent, in October, 1934. 
Inese figures refer to single-shift working. 

The Egyptian Section shows a decided reduction, as in January 
the degree of occupation was i6i per cent, smaller than in the pre- 
vious month. The statistical position also shows no improvement 
for the yam stocks at the end of January were 17.3 per cent, higher 
than at the end of December, 1934. 

The cotton yarn trade for the period under review was as 
follows : — 


IMPORTS OF COTTON YARN 


Grey 

Bleached 

Dyed 


Dec., 1934, and 
Jan., 1935 
Quintals 
3,179 
449 
386 


Dec., 1933, and 
Jan., 1934 
Quintals 
1.377 
373 
251 


Total 


4,014 . . 2,001 


EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN 


Grey 

Bleached 

Dyed 


Dec., 1934, and 
Jan., 1936 
Quintals 
. 14,782 

1,117 
331 


Dec., 1033, and 
Jan., 1934 
Quintals 
10,859 
1,692 
240 


Total 


16,230 


12,791 


What developments are likely to occur in the business position 
in the near future it is quite impossible to say. In any case they 
seem very uncertain, especially in view of tlie fact that exports of 
cotton yarn must be taken into consideration. 
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Weaving Section. 

The situation during the last few months has been comparatively 
satisfactory, although a reduction in pnce levels has taken place. 
Endeavours to come to an agreement upon the regulation of pro- 
duction and stocks have been made, but so far have not been satis- 
factory. 

The imports of cotton goods during December, 1934, and 
January, 1935, as compared with the same months of the previous 
years, are as follows : — 

Dec , I9a4> and Dec , 1933, and 
Jan., 1935 Jan , 1934 

Metnc quintals Metric quintals 


Grey 



3.347 


3,160 

Bleached . . 



306 


268 

Dyed 



322 


280 

Prints 



196 


124 

Coloured woven . . 



487 


360 

Total . , 



4,657 


4,182 


Even in the weaving section it is very difficult to foresee business 
possibilities in the near future, although there are indications of a 
backward movement in the receipt of orders and for a further 
intensification of competition in prices and conditions in this 
section. 


TAe original refort in German follows \ — 
Baumwollspinnerei. 

Die Beschaftigung der Spinnereien war im letzten Monat, fiir 
welchen das Ergebnis der statistischen Erhebungen vorliegt, d.i. 
im Monat Tanner, riicldaufig, da von den beteiligten Spinddn in 
einer Schicnte nur 77.7 % in Betrieb waren, gegeniiber rund 81 % 
im Dezember, 1934, und 79 % bzw. 80 % in den Monaten November 
und Oktober, 1934. Einen besonders starken Riickgang hatte die 
Erzeugung von Makogarnen zu verzeichnen, welche im janner um 
i6i % gerii^er war als im vorausg^angenen Monat Auch die 
statistisaie La^ zeigt eine Verschlechterung, indem die Garn- 
vorrate per Ende Janner um 17.3 % holier waren als am 31. /XII, 

1934. 

Was die Aussenhandelsbewegung in BaumwoUgarnen 
anbelangt, so hat sich dieselbe wie fdgt gestaltet ; — 

EINFUHR YON BAUMWmLGARNEN 

Dez. 1934 u. Dez. 1933 u. 

janner 1935 janner 1934 


q. q. 

Roh 3,179 . . 1,377 

Gebleicht 449 .. 373 

Gefarbt 386 . . 251 

Zusammen 4,014 2,001 
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AUSFUHR VOX BAUJIWOLLGARXEX 



Dez 1934 u. 
Janner 1935 


q- 

Roh 

.. 14,782 

Gebleicht . . 

1,117 

Gefarbt 

331 

Zusammen . . 

. . 16.230 


Dez. 1933 u. 
janner 1934 

q- 

10,859 

1,692 

240 


12,791 


Was die Aussichten fur die Entwicklung der Geschaftslage in 
der nachsten Zukunft anbelangt, so sind dieselben iiberaus 
unsicher, zumal mit einem namhailen Ausfall im Export von Baum- 
woligamen gerechnet werden muss. 


Baumwolli\i:berei. 

Die Beschaftigungslage war in den letzten Monaten eine 
yerhaltnissmassig zufriedenstellende, doch hat sich der Riickgang 
itn Preisniveau fortgesetzt, so dass die Rentabilitatsverhaltnisse 
iiberaus unbefriedigende geworden sind. Die Bemiihungen, zu 
Vereinbarungen liber die Regelung der Erzeugung und des 
Absatzes zu gelangen, sind bisher erfolglos geblieben. Die hat sich 
im wie folgt gestaltet : — 


EINFUHR VON BAUJMWOLLGEWT.BEN 






Dez. 1934 u. 

Dez. 1933 u. 





janner 1935 

jAnner 1934 

Roh 




mq. 

mq. 




3,347 

3,150 

Gebleicht . . 




305 

268 

Gefarbt 




322 

280 

Bedruckt . . 




196 

124 

Buntgewebt 




487 

360 


Zusammen . . . , . . , . 4,657 4,182 


Auch beziiglich der Webindustrie lasst sich keine verlassliche 
Prognose fiir die Geschaftseiitwicklung der nachsten Zeit auf- 
stellen, doch bestehen jetzt schon Anhaltspunkte fur einen Riick- 
gang des Auftragseinlaufes und fiir eine weitere Verscharfung des 
Wettbewerbes airf dem Gebiete der Preise und Konditionen. 

(Verem der Bmmnoollspinner und Weder Oesierreichs.) 


BELGIUM. 

At the end of the year 1934 exports of cotton goods amounted to 
21,700,000 kg., as against 21,800,000 in 1933 and 440,000,000 kg. 
in 1929. 

As mentioned in our pre\uous report the spinning industry has 
made a united effort in order to recover some or our foreign markets. 
The exports for yarn amounted to 8,700,000 kg. in 1934 against 
5, 300*000 in 1933 6,900,000 kg. in 1929. 

This return to activity in the export trade has, however, been 
a passing phase. The blockade of quotas in the countries which 
are our largest customers have brought trade to a standstill. 
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Various circumstances have occurred recently and aggravated 
the situation of the Belgian cotton industry in such a way that 
for a few days trade was partly suspended. These were the rapid 
variation of prices in the cotton market, the ministerial crisis and 
the uncertainty in regard to the monetary position of the country- ; 
measures taken by the Government to prevent speculation — 
measures which have worked against the normal operation of 
spinning mills. 

Two small spinning mills have been completely scrapped. The 
machinery has been taken away to be destroyed. It is expected 
that there will be further similar liquidations. 

The organization of the cotton-spiniiing industry has been 
remodelled and enlarged. A new association has been created 
under the title of Association Beige des Filateurs de Coton. 

This Association, which comprises about pS per cent, of the 
spindles, will take over the activities of the Association Cotoniere 
de Bdgique and will study problems of interest to spinners as a 
whole. 

Since the month of January there have been no alterations in 
wages paid to the operatives either in the spinning or the weaving 
sections in the Ghent region. 


T/ie follnwing is the original report in French : — 

Au cours de Vzrme& 1934, les exportations du tissage se sont 
elevees a 21,700,000 kg, centre 21,800,000 kg. en 1933 et 
44,000,000 kg. en IQ29. 

Ainsi que nous Tavons dit dans notre rapport pr&^dent, la 
filature a fait un gros effort pour retrouver quelques debouch^ a 
r^tranger. Ses exportations se sont elevees a 8,700,000 kg. contre 
5,300,000 kg. en 1933 et 6,900,000 kg. en 1929. 

Ce regain d^activite k Texportation n’a eu malheureusement 
qu’un caractere passager. Le blocage des devises dans des pays 
qui etaient de gros clients, y a mis fin. 

Diverses circonstances sont venues recemment d^primer 
davantage la situation de Tmdustrie cotonnifere beige au point de 
paralyser momenanement les transactions: ce sont les brusques 
des cours du coton ; la crise ministerielle et Tincertitude quant au 
statut monetaire du pays ; les mesures prises par le Gouvernement 
pour enrayer la sp6culation — mesures qui ont entrave les operations 
normales des filatures 

Deux petites filatures ont ete completement liquidees. Le 
materiel a ete enleve et c^de a des tiers moyennant destruction de 
broches anciennes. On s* attend a d’autres liquidations analogues. 

L’ organisation des filateurs a ete remaniee et eiargie: un 
nouveau groupement a ete erde sous le nom d’ Association Edge 
des Filateurs de Coton. 

Cette Association— qui groupe environ 95 pour cent, des broches, 
reprehendra les activit6s de TAssociation Cotonnifere de Belgique 
et se chargera d’etudier les problfemes intei^ssant Pensemble des 
filatures. 

Depuis le mois de janvier, on n*a pas enregistr6 de modifications 
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dans les salaires paves aux ou\ riers des filatures et des tissages de 
la region gantoise. 

PRODUCTS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

Tons OOO's Francs 




Imports 

Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

1928 


49.538 

153.438 

. . 

2,016 

4,491 

1929 


60,836 

147,312 

, , 

2,190 

4,173 

1930 


53.988 

130,138 


1,880 

3,423 

1931 


44,653 

125,777 


1,407 

2,946 

1932 


32,038 

88,624 


880 

1,607 

1933 


36,956 

104,334 


838 

1,681 

1934 


37.068 

118,895 


723 

1,547 


{Bulletin des Sciences Economiques') 


CANADA. 


The textile indust^ was in a fairly satisfactory position 
tliroughout 1934, according to trade reports. Unfilled orderscarried 
over from IQ33, and exceptionally good demand for all classes of 
textiles in the first half of 1934 resulted in increased operating 
schedules throughout the industr3^ Some slackening was noted in 
the last half of the year, when forward buying was hesitant and 
British textiles were able to compete more advantageously because 
of favourable exchanges. The cotton manufacturing industry suffered 
the most from the increased British competition in the latter part 
of 1934. Imports of cotton manufactures from the United Kingdom 
increased about one-third in value as compared with 1933. In 
wool manufactures British gains apparently have been at the expense 
of other foreign suppliers rather than domestic manufacturers, who 
supplied about 56 per cent of the countr}^’s requiiements in 1934 
as against 22 per cent in 1930, according to trade estimates. The 
British share declined from 58 per cent, in 1930 to 42 in 1934, and 
the proportion supplied by other countries dropped from 20 per 
cent, to about 2 per cent. {US, Defartment of Commerce.) 


CHINA. 

Japanese-owned mills at Shanghai operated at nearly full 
capacity- during December, 1934, when Chinese-owned mills were 
running at about 80 per cent, of capacity. An important Chinese 
mill with 50,000 spindles ceased operations during December, 
and further curtailment of activity was expected in Chinese-owned 
mills after the Chinese New Year in early February, Japanese- 
owned mills may reduce operations to a small extent at Shanghai, 
but there may be some increase of activity in Shantung. A new 
Japanese mill is being built in Tsintao. 

(US. Department of Agriculture^ 

A group of Chinese cotton mills with 68,000 spindles closed 
January ii. Chinese cotton mill owners have j^titioned the 
Kational Government to prohibft speculation on cotton goods 
exchanges in order to stabilize prices, which they claim are telow 
production costs of Chinese mills. 

(US. Department of Commerce^ 
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Chinese cotton mill activity during the first two months of 1935 
has, on the whole, been unfavourable, and bxi uncertain tone stiU 
prevails. During January and February Chinese mills operated at 
about 70 per cent, of their capacity, while Japanese mills in China 
operated at about normal capacit>% The British-owned mills were 
closed, due to labour trouble. The continued low price of yam and 
the restriction on credits caused by the stringent condition in the 
local mone}" market, have contributed to the generally unfavourable 

S of the Chinese mills. It is estimated that many mills are 
j on every bale of yam they sell. While the price" of locally- 
grown cotton declined during Febmary, the price of yarn also 
declined, resulting in a further unfavourable relation of cotton 
prices to yam prices. 

Arrives of locally-grown cotton at Shanghai during February 
showed a marked decline when compared with January. Imports 
of foreign cotton for January (in bales of 500 lbs.) were 14,964 bales 
of American, 6,250 bales of Indian, 5,782 bales of Eg3rptian, and 
8 bales of other growths. The preliminary estimates of arrivals at 
Shanghai for February are : American, 10,548 bales ; Indian, 1,481 
bales; and Egyptian, 2,903 bales. Stocks in Shanghai warehouses 
on Februar^^ 28 were reported at 253,000 bales, of which 81,000 
bales were American, 4,000 bales Indian, 2,000 bales Egyptian, 
and 166,000 bales local cotton. 

(Foreign Crop and Markets^ 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

The dissolution of the Czecho-Slovakian cotton spinning mills’ 
price and quota agreement at the end of January this year has 
caused the petition of the mills to become exceedingly unfavour- 
able. The prices of yams dropped very heavily immediately after 
the price aOTeement was canc^ed, and have declined still further 
with the fall in the price of cotton. Spinning margins have con- 
sequently become insufficient. 

As a result of these low prices, exceptionally large quantities of 
yam have been sold, and the weaving mills have thus covered their 
requirements for several months. 

There is still no improvement to be reported in the degree of 
activity in the spinning section; however, it is expected that the 
position in this respect will, during the next few weeks, be 
ameliorated. 

The export of cotton yams and goods during Janu^ receded 
to about half of the quantity ej^rted in December. The export 
of yams has been particularly anected. 


The ioUoTving is ike original report in Germans — 

Dutch die Auflosung des Preis- und Kontingentierungs- 
ubereinkommens der csl, Baumwollspinnereien Ende Janner d.J. 
ist die Lage dersdben ausserordentlich ungunstig geworden. Die 
Gampreise sind sofort nach Auflassung der rreisbindung sehr 
staA zuriickgegangen und sind mit dem Riickgang der Baumwoll- 
preise noch weiter gesunken. Die Spinnmarge ist daher ganz 
unzulanglich gewomen. 
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Infolge dieser billigen Preise sind im Feber und Marz ausser- 
ordentlich viel Game verkauft worden und haben sich die 
\Vebereien damil auf mehrerc ifonate eingedeckt. 

Im Beschaftigungsgrad der Spinnereien 1st vorlaufig noch keine 
Besserung zu verzeichnen, dock 1st in der nachsten Wochen mit 
einer etwas besseren Kapazitatausniitzung zu rechnen. 

Der Export von Baumwollgarnen und -Waren 1st im Janner auf 
ungefahr die Halfte der Dezembermenge gesunken. Insbesondere 
hat der Export von Garnen sehr gelitten. 

{Hospodarsky Svaz^ Csl, Prddeleji Bavlny.) 


ENGLAND. 

Spixnixg Section. 

Trading conditions show little change compared with the pre- 
vious quarter, and employment continues unfavourable. Man}’' 
mills are indefinitely closed, whilst active mills are engaged on 
practically a 75 per cent, basis of capacity. Price fixing schemes to 
be supported by legal authority are in course of development in the 
ring spinning and medium sections of the industry’'. 

A Bill is being proceeded with to give effect to the redundancy 
proposals which were recently approved by the trade. 

Manufacturing Section. 

The state of trade in the manufacturing section shows little 
change from the preceding six months. The unsatisfactory nature 
of the demand for cloth at remunerative prices has caused the time 
worked by the looms to be considerably below capacity, while 
several sheds have been entirely closed down. 

The seasonal demand of the home market has had its effect 
upon certain firms, but as this demand is restricted to a relatively 
small section of the industry, it has had little effect upon the output 
of the industry as a whole. The esqporting section is feding the 
adverse influence of the keen competition in world markets, and of 
the resultant depressed price lev^. 

FRANCE. 

No improvement in the state of trade in the French cotton 
industry took place during the first quarter of 1935. On the con- 
tra^, the downward movement in the price of Aiaerican cotton, 
which took place^ about the middle of March, had the effect of still 
further aggravating the situation which was already very acute. 

At the end of February the degree of activity in the mills, 
counting machinery completely stopped in the total amount of short 
time worked by the remainder of the industry working part time, 
could be estimated at the most at about 55 per cent, for me spinning 
section, and 60 per cent, for the weaving section; in other words, 
these figures do not differ greatly from mose published in the last 
issue of the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN. The number of 
spindles and looms entirely stopped represents roughly 20 per cent, 
of the machinery in existence in the country. 

Reductions in wages to the extent of about 10 per cent, have 
been effected recently in the cotton districts of the Vosges and of 
Normandy. 
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The followhig is the original report in French : — 

Aucune amelioration n*a ete const atfe au cours du premier 
trimestre 1935. Au contraire la chute des cours du coton americain 
survenue au milieu du mois de mars est encore venue aggraver une 
situation pourtant deja tres mauvaise. 

Fin fe\Tier, le degre d*activite des usines, compte tenu tant de 
Toutillage complfetement arrete que du ch6niage pratique par 
Toutillage reste en activite partielle, pouvait etre evalue au 
maximum a environ 5 5 pour cent pour la filature et 60 pour cent pour 
le tissage, c’est-a-dire sans grand changement avec les indications 
donnees dans le dernier numero du Bulletin International. Le 
nombre des broches et des metiers complfetement arretes represente 
a peu prfes 20 pour cent de Toutillage existant. 

Des reductions de salaires d’un ordre de grandeur d’environ 
10 pour cent ont ete realisees a la fin du trimestre dans les centres 
cotonniers des Vosges et de Normandie. 

IMPORTATIONS ET EXPORTATIONS D’ARTICLES COTONNIERS. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS. 

Year 


A — Importations : (Imports) 

193B 

1934 

1. Fils de coton 

6,463 

5,722 

(Cotton yams) 

2. Tissus de coton et autres articles manu- 
factures 

15,090 

11,070 

(Cotton cloth and other manufactured 
articles) 

B — Exportations ; (Exports) 

1. Fils de coton — ^Exportations totales . . 

65,291 

84,062 

(Cotton yarns — toted exports) 

Destinations ; 

Alg^rie, Colonies frangaises et pays de 
protectorat 

15,665 

15,992 

(Algeria ^French Colonies and protectorates) 
March^ strangers 

49,626 

68,070 

(Foreign markets) 

2. Tissus de coton et autres articles manu- 
factures — Exportations totales 

428,383 

398,310 

(Cotton cloth and other manufactured 
articles — toted exports) 

Destinations ; 

Algeria, Colonies frangaises et pays de 
protectorat 

353,990 

348,702 

(A Igeria, French Colonies and protectorates) 
Marches strangers 

74,393 

49,608 


(Foreign markets) 

{Syndicat Gineral de V Industrie Coionnilre Francaise^ 
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GERMANY. 

Spinning Section. 

The situation in the Gennany cotton spinning industry has 
not experienced any notable change during the first quarter of 

1935 - 

Enquiries for cotton yarns have remained active as heretofore. 
The degree of occupation in the mills is, therefore, approximately 
the same as given in our previous report 


T/ie follozuing is the original refort in Ger 7 ftan\ — 

Die geschaftliche Lage der deutschen Baumwollspinnerei hat 
auch im Verlauf des i. Viertaljahres 1935 eine bemerkenswerle 
Aenderung nicht erfahren. 

Die Nachfrage nach Baumwollgarnen blieb nach wie vor 
lebhaft Der Besch^tigungsgrad der Betriebe konnte durchweg 
auf dem Stand des vorigen Quartals gehalten werden. 

[F achgrufpe Batmvwollsf inner ei der Wirtschafisgruppe 
T extilindustrie,) 


Weaving Section. 

Activity in the weaving section of the cotton industry during the 
first quarter of 1935 was on the average about the same as at the 
end of 1934. Enquiries for cotton goods of all kinds was satis- 
factory. Orders on hand will provide the mills with ample work 
jEor the next few months. 

Bauaiwollweberei. 

Der Beschaftigungsgrad der Baumwollwebereien konnte im 
I. Quartal 1935 im allgemeinen auf der Hohe des Ende 1934 
erreichten Besdiatigungsgrades gehalten werden. Die Nachfrage 
nach BaumwoUgeweben aller Art war befriedigend. Der vor- 
handene Auftragsbestand sichert den Unternenmungen auch fiir 
die nachsten Monate ausreichende Beschaftigung. 

(Verein Suddentscher BaimiwollindustrieUer e.V.) 


HOLLAND. 

Cotton Spinning. 

Conditions are still very unsatisfactory and most mills are still 
working short time. There has been some demand for yarns from 
Germany, but it has been vtxy difficult to arrange payments. The 
demand for home trade is practically unchanged, and competition, 
especially in twofolds, from Belgian mills is very severe. 

Cotton Manufacturing, 

The demand for home trade remains poor in view of the 
diminishing purchasing power of the public, and there seems no 
reason for improvement until general conditions alter for the better. 
The export trade is about the same low level of last year, and in 
many cases orders have to be refused on account of the poor prices 
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ubtainable. Altogether there is not much change, and the total 
employment of the weaving mills remains almost unchanged at a 
very low level. 

HUNGARY. 

The cotton-spinning mills have approximately 290,000 spindles, 
which are all active. Following upon the difficulties of obtaining 
raw cotton and the currency restrictions, etc., the degree of occu- 
pation of the spinning mills has fallen during the past few weeks. 

The weaving section cannot make use of its full capacity, and as 
a result many weaving mills have recently taken up the production 
of other goods, na.mely, light woollen and half-woollen goods, arti- 
ficial silk and mixtures. The production of cotton-weaving 
mills in 1934 was approximately 10 per cent, higher than in 1933. 

The more important import and export figures are given bdow : 

Imports Exports 


Quintals Quintals 

Raw cotton 262,000 . . — 

Cotton yam 20,800 . . 1,840 

Cotton goods 7,800 .. 8,600 


The gp:eater part of the exports comes under the heading of 
printed goods . 


TJke follon/ing is the orighuxl re fort in German : — 

In der Baumwollspinnerei betragt die Zahl der Spinddn gegen- 
wartig 290,000, die alle im Betrieb sind. Infolge der Hindemisse 
der Kohbaumwoll-Beschaffung (Devisenschwierigkeiten, etc.) ist 
die Besch^igung der Spinnereien in der letzten Zeit etwas zuriick- 
gegangen. 

Die BaumwoUwebereien kdimen ihre voile Kapazitat nicht aus- 
ntiteen, infolge dessen haben viele Unternehmungen in der letzten 
Zeit auch HersteUung inderer Waren (leichte WoDstoffe, Halb- 
woUstoffe, kunstseidene und gemisdite Gewebe) in ihr 
Fabrikationsprogramm aufgenommen. Die Produktion der Baum- 
woUwebereien im Jahre, 1934, war cca. urn 10 % hoher, als im 
Jahre, 1933. 

Die wichtigsten Import-Exportdaten der BaumwoUindustrie : — 


Einfuhr Ausfuhr 

q. q. 

Rolibauxnwolle 262,000 . . — 

BaumwoUgame 20,800 . . 1,840 

BaumwoUgewebe 7,800 . . 8,600 


Der allergrosste Teil der Ausfuhr entfallt auf bedruckte Gewebe. 
{Magyar TextUgyarosok Orszagos Egyesulete, Budapest.) 

ITALY. 

Duimg the first quarter of this 3?ear the conditions of the Italian 
cotton industry have shown an improvement on the whole as com- 
pared with the conditions which obtained during the same period* 
in 1934. 
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As a matter of fact the manufacturers have plenty of work and 
have produced with progressive regularity without increasing their 
‘-locks. The ]jrices have increased and so has employment. Wages 
nave remained unchanged. 

Considerable difhculties are still experienced in the export 
business, a business which is absolutely necessary to provide the 
means for the purchase of raw materials. On January 31, 1935, 
the record of sales of Italian cotton goods abroad stood at 42,635 
quintals, showing a decline of 7,450 quintals as compared with 
Januar}^ 31, IQ34. 


TAe original report in Italian follo’ws: — 

Durante il 1° trimestre di quest’ anno le condizioni dell’industria 
cotoniera italiana, nel complesso, presentano una situazione 
migliore di quella del corrispondente periodo del 1934. 

Infatti le fabbriche sono impegnate di lavoro, ed hanno prodotto 
con ritmo progressivo e regolare senza aumentare il carico dei 
magazzini. 

I prezzi hanno guadagnato terreno; I’occupazione operaia, 
ed i salan sono rimasti mvariati. 

Si sono riscontrate sempre forti diffiicolta nel commercio di 
esportazione che rappresenta la fonte necessaria per T appro vvigion- 
amento delle materie prime. A 1 3I gennaio 1935 le vendite 
all’estero di cotonate italiane risultavano di Q.li 42.635 con una 
differenza in meno di Q.li 7.450 rispetto al 3I gennaio 1934. 

{Associazione Italiana Fascist a degli Industriali Cotonieri^ 


JAPAN. 

With the approval of 90 per cent of the productive capacity of 
the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, it has been decided that 
the curtailment rate (sealed spindles) for the April- June quarter 
will be raised to 16.2 per cent, (from 11.2 per cenO; in addition 
there will be the usual four holidays per month. The number of 
spindled on November 30, 1934, is given as 8,210,000 as compared 
with 7,039,000 on January i, 1934. 

Japanese cotton yam production feU from its record figure of 

129.000. 000 lbs. in November to 128,000,000 lbs. in Decem&r and 

122.000. 000 lips, in January. The volume of production recently 
has resulted in a f^ in prices and it is reported that sales are 
being made at a loss. It has been decided to curtail production 
by a furtlier 5 per cent, in the second quarter. Some anxiety is 
also being expressed in Japan that there will be over-production 
of rayon, which last year was 150,000,000 lbs. and this year may 
reach 200,000,000 lbs., that is, almost double the British production. 
The greater part of this is being produced for export. The export 
of Japanese rayon piece goods in 1934 was 345,000,000 square 
yards against 260,000,000 square yards in 1933. The average 
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price of Japanese ra3’^on exports in low qualities averaged 
onl}" 4 Id. per yard, whilst the United Kingdom exports 
averaged is. and lold. per yard for mixtures. Japanese 
exi>orts of wool tissues show an increase of 12 $ per cent, over 
those of 1933. 

The Cotton Spinners’ Associatipn reported satisfactory profits 
for the first half of 1934, the consolidated returns of all companies 
showing profits of approximately 18 per cent, on the paid capital, 
and dividends of 12.7 per cent. Preliminary returns for the 
second half of the year showed some increase in the earnings for 
the larger companies, with the probability that the total profits 
for the industry will be slightly higher than in the preceding six 
months. 

Cotton Yarn and Tissues. 

The market was dull on account of weakness in American cotton 
and declining demand for cotton tissues from abroad. The average 
quotation was, however, slightly higher than in the previous month. 

Production of cotton yarn was slightly lower th^ in the previous 
month. The doJine was, however, moderate considering that there 
were tw’o more holidays. The rate of production curtailment from 
April to June is to be increased by 5 per cent, to a total restriction 
rate of 16.2 per cent. 

The export of cotton tissues decreased compared with the pre- 
vious month, but was still about 10 million yen larger than a year 
ago. 

Jan. 1936. Dec. 1934. ] an. 1934 . 

Cotton yam, average (per bale) Y214.83 Y210.41 Y205.17 

do., Production fbales) ... 306,385^ 320,367 270,985! 

Export of Cotton tissues (Y i ,000) 38,849 47, 146 28,808 


According to the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, mill con- 
sumption of Sll raw cottons in Japan during the second half of 1934 
totalled 101,237,000 kan (i kan= 8.267 lbs.) compared with 

87.894.000 kan during the corresponding period in 1933, thus 

showing a rise of I3 per cent. The heavy advance in the price of 
American raw cotton during the above penod resulted in an increase 
in consumption of Indian raw cotton from 29,014,000 kan in the 
second half of 1933 43>899,ooo kan in the corresponding half 

of 1934. 

The Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association have decided to 
curtail production by 5 per cent, further during the period April to 
June, 1935, by means of sealing a corresponding numl^ of 
spindles. The present percentage of curtailment is 11.2 per cent, 
in addition to four holidays per month. Under the new curtail- 
ment percentage the monthly production of yam may amount to 

315.000 bales. The decision to curtail further was considered 
inevitable, due to the fact that the market quotation for 20’s yam 
was below the thwetical cost of production by 15 yen to 20 yen. 
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POLAND. 

DEGREE OF OCCUPATION OF THE COTTON MILES 
Four weeks* periods 

l^t Jan -27th Jan , 19359 2*01 percent of full time production f48 hours weekly) 
2bth Jan.-17th.Feb., „ 92*50 

18th Feb -17th Mar..,, 99*68 


EXPORT 


Januar>’, 1935 
Februan% „ 
March, 


Cotton Yam Piece Goods Clothing 


Contents of Contents of 
Value Weight Value Weight cotton yam cotton yarn 


zl. 

kg. 

zl 

kg- 

kg. 

kg. 

36.365 

9,090 

153,611 

32,ooU 

17,162 

39.958 

693 

257 

127,543 

33.955 

11,364 

35,620 

23.477 

6,725 

260.964 

30,281 

24,023 

32,106 


Zrzesejtic Produceiitoi^ Przedzy Ba’b}elmane] TT" Polsce). 


SWITZERLAND. 

The yarn market during the first quarter of 1935 has maintained 
its level, and was just about level on the whole with the present 
reduced scale of production. 

In addition to a fairly regular seasonal sale a moderate seasonal 
increase of emploj^ment in the weaving mills catering for the finer 
class of goods m the home trade participated in the demand for 
yams. The coarser yams did not do so well, due to the small 
number of orders in the hands of the coarse, medium fine, and 
coloured goods weaving mills. 

The productive capacity of firms is being reduced continually 
everywhere, so that the production limitations that can be ascer- 
tained in the mills still working only represent part of the whole 
reduction; in the spinning and doubling mills the reduction is 
about 25 per cent., in the coarse and medium fine weaving mills 
about 30 per cent., and in the fine weaving mills at least 40 per 
cent. 


'The origmal text in German runs as follows : 

Der Gespinsmarkt hat sich im i. Quartal 1935 fiir feinere 
Nummer ordentlich gehalten und reichte gerade aus, um im 
CTOSseii Ganzen init den bisherigen Produktionsdrossel ungen 
durchzukommen. Neben einem ziemlich regelmassigen Export- 
absatz war eine, wenn auch bescheidene saisonmassige Hebung der 
Beschaftigung in der einheiimschen Feinweberei an der Gamnach- 
frage mitbeteiligt. Ungunstiger schnitten grobere Gespinste ab 
im Zusammenhang mit dem geringen Auftragsbestand in der 
Grob-, ifittelfein- und Buntweterei. 

Der Produktionsapparat wird auf der ranzen Linie fortwahrend 
abgebaut, sodass die heute, bei den nocm im Gange befindlichen 
Betrieben, sichtbaren Produktionseinschrankungen nur einen Teil 
der gesamten Reduktion wiedergeben; dieser letztere betragt in 
Spinnerei und Zwimerei rund 25 % ; in der Grob- und Mittelfein- 
weberei ca 30% und mindestens 40% in der Feinweberei. 

{Schweizerischer S f inner ^•Zwirner-und W eber-Y ereini) 


B 
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YUGO-SLAVIA. 

The degree of occupation in the cotton industr\ in Yugo-Slavia 
is distinctly downward; spinners have orders on hand for only 
about four 'weeks. The situation would, indeed, be much worse 
if the exchange restrictions did not prevent the excessive import of 
yams. There is a distinct over-production of hosier^’’ goods; 
looms are working at only 50 per cent, of last year’s production. 
Wages are about the same as m our previous report. 

(Drustvo Bombaz7nh Pedibiic Kralievbie Jugoslavije^ Ljubljana,) 


OHLSON & GREAVES 

47 PETER STREET - MANCHESTER, 2 


Exporters of all kinds of Textile 
Machinery and Accessories 


Telephone: BlackfrI are 3048. Telegrams Borealis,” Manoheeier 
Codes: A.B.O. 6th Edition. Bentley’s 


PAPER CONES & TUBES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 

” Dyetex ” Tubes for 

Dyeing and Conditioning 

Absolutely impervious to the action of 

STEAM, ACIDS, DYE LIQUORS, OIL, Etc. 


TEXTILE PAPER TUBE Co., Ltd. 


OAKWOOD 

MILLS 


ROMILEY 

(ENGLAND) 

TELEPHONE 2271/2 WOODLEY 


NEAR 

STOCKPORT 
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ARGENTINA. 

Preliminan’ trade estimates indicate that the cotton acreage in 
Argentina for" 1934-3 5 is between 40,000 and 100,000 acres larger 
than in that of 1933-34. According to a report just received by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the estimates for 1934-35 range 
from 495,000 to 556,000 acres as compared to unofhciS. estimates 
of 450,000 to 460,000 for 1933-34, ana average acreage of the five 
years from 1928-1932 of 308,000, according to the official figures 
of the Argentine ministry of agriculture. 

Potentialities for growing cotton in Argentina seem to be con- 
fined mainly to the Chaco in the north-eastern part of the coimtry, 
where more than 95 per cent, of the cotton crop is now produced, 
says the report. Most of the cotton in the Chaco is grown 
within a distance of approximately 20 miles from railway towns. 
It is generally conceded, that within these limits there is 
room for at least 2,500,000 acres of cotton, or an increase of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 acres over the present planted area. There would 
have to be a considerable increase in population and an expansion 
in the existing facilities for ginning and handling the crop, how- 
ever, before these additional 2,000,000 acres are likely to be planted 
to cotton, it is stated. Expansion beyond that area would depend 
upon still further increases in population as well as on the con- 
struction of additional railway lines and highways. 

The Chaco territory is primarily a cotton-growing region, but 
many other crops are also grown there. Of a total of 600,000 acres 
of aU crops in 1931-32, approximately 50 per cent, was in cotton, 
44 per cent, com and 6 per cent, in such oilier crops as sugar cane, 
vegetables, flaxseed, peanuts, alfalfa, castor beans and mandioca. 
Persons interested in promoting the cultivation of cotton in the 
Chaco have been continually urging fanners to rai^ their own food 
supplies in order to ke^ operatmg costs at a minimum. There is 
a small cotton acreage in some other parts of Northern Argentina, 
it is stated, but acreage outside the Chaco has been declining, 
because other crops are more profitable. The question of com- 
petition £rc«n other crops is not muA of a factor in the Chaco, due 
to the especially favourable climatic conditions for cotton in that 
region, says the Bureau. 

Cotton planting has been expanding gradually in Argentina 
since 1923-24. The area planted that year totalled 155,000 acres 
and the crop 59,000 bales (478 lbs. each) of ginned cotton. The 
local price of seed cotton that year was 480 paper pesos ^ metric 
ton (7. 1 1 cents per lb.). By 1932-33 the cotton area had increased 
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10 342,000 acres and the crop to 150,000 bales of ginned cotton. 
Seed cotton that year sold locally at 169 paper pesos per metric 
ton ( 2.06 cents ^r Ih.). No estimates of IQ 33-34 and 1934-35 
production have Ixen made yet. 

It is significant to note that cotton acreage increased 
steadily from 1923-24 to 1932-33 notwithstanding a steady 
decline in prices, an expansion which took place entirely in 
the Chaco. Acreage outside the Chaco, in that period declined 
56 per cent. One factor explaining the increase in cotton acreage 
in spite of declining prices, it is stated, was the establishment of 
new colonies in the Chaco. Some 300 families were moved by 
the Government to the Chaco territory from the Pampas territory 
where lack of rainfall had made physical existence precarious. 
Another factor was that low prices of other farm products, particu- 
larly corn, caused farmers in the Chaco territory to shift from corn 
to cotton. 

EXPORTS OF ARGENTINE COTTON FROM BUENOS AIRES FOR THE 
NINE MONTHS, JklARCH-DECEMBER, 1934 AND 1933 



March- 

Same 


Dec., 

period. 


1934 

1933 

Firms 

Bales 

Bales 

Bunge & Bom 

65,916 

51.601 

Louis Dreyfus y Co. . 

21,451 

24,403 

M. Comero v Cia 

18,944 

3.979 

Comm. Belgo Argen 

12,016 

4,569 

La Fabril S. A. 

11,324 

1,814 

J. C. Kaehler 

8,772 

1.217 

C. Abreu Sosa 

4,567 

200 

N, Mihanovich 

4,118 

4,251 

Riusyjorba.. 

3,702 

2,000 

N. J. Corbellini 

2,950 

1,050 

Cia. Gral. F. Financ. 

1,577 

1,191 

Varies 

518 

387 

Total bales . . 

165,854 

98,662 


BRAZIL. 

The cotton section of the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture 
published the following cotton crop estimate last December : — 

PRODUCTION OF COTTON (RAW) GINNED IN BRAZIL DURING 1934 


♦Northern Section {2nd estimate) 


States 



kgs. 

Pari 



1 . 200.000 

Maranhao 



7,500,000 

Piauhy 



4,000.000 

Cear4 



. . 30,000,000 

Rio Grande do Norte 



. . 25,000,000 

Parahymba . . 



. . 35,000,000 

Pernambuco . . 



. . 30,000,000 

Alagdas 



. . 15,000,000 

Sergipe 



8,250,000 

Bama 



5,000,000 

160.950,000 


• Planted from January to June, 1934, and har\^ested from August, 1934, 
to January, 1936. 
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f S outhern Section (final estimate; 


States kgs. 

Sao Paulo 105,000,000 

Parand 4,800,000 

Alinas Geraes 13,300,000 

Other States . . . . . . . . 100,000 

123,000,000 


Total : — 

North 160,095,000 

South 123,000,000 

Grand total 1934t 283,950,000 


I Planted from September to November, 1933, and harvested from March 
to June, 1934. 

I Pro\’isional. 


Cotton exports for the ii months en(ded November, 1934 , 
amounted to i io,(X>o metric tons (of approximately 2,205 lbs. each), 
compared with 9,473 tons for the corresponding 1 1 months of 1933 . 
The average value per ton in 1934 was 3,549 milreis, against 
2,812 milreis in IQ 33 . (The average exchange value of milreis 
was about $ 0.08 in 1933 and $ 0,084 in 1934 .) The quantity of 
cotton gracied from the 1933-34 Sao Paulo crop amounted to 
102,000 metric tons up to the end of December, according to the 
Bolsa de Mercadorias of Sao Paulo. A cotton exposition is to 
be held in Sao Paulo during April under the auspices of the Sao 
Paulo Department of Agriculture. The purpose of the exposition 
is to illustrate the progress of cotton-growing in Brazil and methods 
employed to promote the industry. Other States are invited to 

participate. {United States DefaTt7nent of Commerce,) 


On January 18 last, the President of the Republic of Brazil 
signed a Decree (gening a special credit in the ^linistr}' of Agricul- 
ture to the sum of 500 contos, for amplifying the commercial fiscali- 
sation services of cotton for export. 

Exports abroad during the first eleven months of last year were 
as follows : — 


Months 

Tons 

Value in 
;fGold 

January 

5,843 

189,313 

February 

5,802 

191,418 

March 

4,318 

136,789 

April 

4,630 

142,571 

May 

9,377 

256,204 

June 

10,167 

302,064 

My 

8,132 

3.16,117 

August 

14,803 

574,830 

September . . 

12,354 

460,014 

October 

16,986 

709,612 

November . . 

17,896 

717,432 

Total 

110,308 

3,995,364 
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The following were the countries to which cotton was consigned 
from Brazil durintj the period above mentioned : — 


Countnes of Destination Tons Value in Contos. 


Germany 




14,829 

56,376 

Bulgaria 




23 

72 

Denmark 




9 

26 

U.S. America 




2 

7 

Spain . . 




105 

396 

Estkonia 




45 

161 

Finland 




45 

172 

France 




9.964 

35.703 

Great Britain 




61,894 

216.835 

Holland 




4,664 

17,469 

India . . 




56 

211 

Italy . . 




3,572 

13.016 

Japan 




1,696 

5.836 

Norway 




91 

405 

Poland 




224 

695 

Portugal 




6,041 

20.548 

Sweden 




60 

213 

Union of Belgium and Luxemburg 

6,988 

23.707 

Total .. 




110,308 

391,847 

Equivalent in £ gold 

. . 

. • 

— 

3,995,364 


It was recently reported from Para that the first cotton spinning 
and weaving factory was nearing completion. This is the first 
cotton mill to be established in die State and will comprise 300 
looms and 8,000 spindle?. Although not officially inaugurated, the 
factory had consumed, in the period May to October last year, 893 
bales, representing 169,670 kilos of raw cotton of types 3 to 8. 

The fact that more and more cotton merchants (principally 
from U.S.A.) are establishing themselves in Brazil, coupled with 
the rapidly increasing amount of ginning machinery which is 
finding its way to that country, seems to indicate that the handling, 
marketing and exporting of the Brazilian crop have made ^eat 
progress during the past few years. This seems to be obvious from 
the tone of the letter reproduced below, which was recently received 
from a well-known firm in U.S.A. engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton ginning machinery. 

As you know, some of the difficulties in the past for handling 
of Brazihan cotton have been due to the mixture of fibres, careless 
picking and handling, and poor ginning due to the antiquated 
ginning machines commonly used throughout the country. The 
situation seems to be changing rather rapidly now, and there is 
a strong current demand for modem types of gin machinery in both 
North Brazil and South Brazil, but the principal market is, of 
course, in Saq Paulo. I sold some machinery while down there, 
and now practically every mail brings me inquiries from all sections 
of the country. I believe our cleaning machinery once introduced 
will probably set a new standard of preparation for cotton before 
it is passed to the gin saws, and feel certain Brazil will be a healthy 
market for our general line of machinery once the results that can 
be obtained ynth it are fully understood.** 

While it is said that the actual damage done by the heavy and 
prolonged rains during the past month has been sm^, they have 
been prejudicial in that th^ have favoured the development of 
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cotton pests, notably the coruquera. The damage is estimated at 
140,000 contos. EiTorts are being made by the Government to 
check the ravages of the beetle. No official estimate has yet been 
made of the crop shortly to be picked fand which will be some- 
what retarded owing to the rains^, but there are those who aver that 
the optimistic estimates of a few weeks ago are not likely to be 
realized, and that the quantity to be gathered in the state may not 
exceed 170,000 tons, instead of the 200,000 to 210,000 tons which 
had been predicted. It is interesting to note that the value of the 
exports of cotton from Brazil to Great Britain rose from ;^352,484 
in 1933 to in 1934. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

According to the report of the West Indian Sea Island Cotton 
Association of a meeting held by the Executive Committee on 
April 16, 1934, it was agreed that the acreage allotment for 1935-36 
should be based on a production of 1,250,000 lbs., apportioned 
among the different islands. It was also agreed that a sum of ;^500 
be placed at the disposal of the London Advisory Board for the 
purpose of advertising the uses for Sea Island cotton and a sum of 
;^^ioo for advertising goods made from Sea Island cotton. 

The cotton crop of Grenada for 1934 amounted to 843 bales of 
300 lbs. net, compared with 1,127 bales in 1933. The crop is 
usually picked from March to June. 

{JJmied States DeparUne^it of Commerce,^ 


BULGARIA. 

With the object of making Bulgaria gradually independent of 
imports of cotton and cotton yams, an increase is to take place in 
the area under cotton this year. Plans to this end are being pre- 
pared by the Ministry of National Economy. In the warmer 
districts in Southern Bulgaria, for example, the area under cotton 
is to be increased by 50 per cent, as compared with last year. 


CHINA. 

Favourable prices received for the 1934 cotton crop in China 
as compared with prices for other crops are expected to result in 
an increased acreage for 1935. 

In Shanghai there is an increasing interest in cotton production 
among financial institutions and it is probable that plantings will 
be stimulated by the extension of more credit to growers. Winter 
moisture surolies in Chinese cotton-growing areas are reported to 
be ample. This will also encourage farmers to plant an increased 
acreage. 

The 1934 acreage of cotton in China was materially above that 
of 1933, largely as a result of favourable prices for 1933 cotton as 
compared with prices received for other products, ana an ample 
supply of soil moisture at planting time. Average yields in 1934, 
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however, were apparently somewhat less than in 1933, and the 
total 1934 production was only about 5 per cent, above that of 1933. 

Consumption of cotton in China for the year ending September 
30, 1935, is expected to be slightly less than last year, and with 
larger home production, import requiremrats are mcpected to be 
about 200,000 bales less than imports during the 1933-34 season. 
The decrease in imports is expected to take place in American and 
Indian cotton as Egyptian will probably increase. 

The 1934 cotton acreage in China with normal yields would 
have produced something near the quantitative requirements for use 
in China. Howe\-er, the production of higher quality cotton is 
not sufficient to meet the demand. The prraent outlook indicates a 
further expansion in cotton production in North China and a 
shift to better t3q)« of cotton produced from American seed. It 
is considered possible for some further expansion in production to 
take place in sections other than North China, but whether or not 
such expansion actually takes place will depend upon whether the 
price for cotton continues high in comparison with prices for other 
competing crops. As acreage expands and production reaches an 
export basis, prices might fall. Tnis would act to retard expansion 
above home requirements. 

The domestic market will continue to be the chief outlet for 
Chinese cotton. Purdiasing power in rural communities to a large 
degree determines demand for Chinese yam and piece goods, if 
the income of farmers is materially improved through measures now 
being instituted, it is conceivable that the demand for cotton in 
China may be ^eatly increased. 

With the attention now being paid to cotton improvement and 
with heavy duties levied on foreign cotton it appears extremely 
unlikely that there will any r«umption of large imports of foreign 
cotton. On the other hand improvement of China staple cotton 
production to the point where it will be a significant factor in 
export trade will be slow and dependent on many factors, chiefly 
the lower prices it will command on the world’s markets compared 
with those it now brings on a protected home market. 

The National Economic Council established the Cotton Industiy 
Commission in October, 1933, and allocated $280,000 of its funds 
in 1934 to improvement in the cotton industy. The programme 
concentrates at the harming, chiefly on improvement and exten- 
sion of cotton growing. It started with establishing a Cotton 
Improvement Centre charged with the work of cotton improvement 
which would co-operate with provincial reconstruction bureaus in 
various provinces in setting up branch offices. Short courses were 
established at the Central University and the University of 
Nanking, for cotton growing and co-operation in marketing. The 
secondary part of the programme has to do with improvement in 
cotton spanning and has (hiefly to do with aiding tedmical insti- 
tutes, such as Nantung Technical Institute, Tientsin Tedmicd 
Institute, and Soochow Technical Institute, in the purchase of 
equipment for spinning, weaving, and dyeing purposes and other 
actiyitiea The third part of the programme deals with investi- 
gating Rories and marketing in order to obtain reference material 
to use in improving the industry. 
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The work of standardizing native cotton has been riven con- 
siderable study through an office set up in Shanghai and tentative 
standards for various classes of Chinese cotton have been formed. 
Leaders in the movement to improve cotton in China see some 
danger in increased planting getting out of hand and proceeding 
too fast in comparison with improved quality and facilities for 
marketing. In order to start the programme on a sourid long time 
basis they are concentrating on a type of co-operative in Shensi to 
meet the needs of the cotton growers. 

Besides the National Economic Council, other agjencies have 
been doing work toward cotton improvement. Spinners have 
recently riven more attention to the production of better quality 
and stap& of cotton in China and in some cases have interested 
themselves directly in giving out seed. 

{Foreign Crops and Markets^ US.D,C) 


The total Chinese cotton crop now appears to be about 2,800,000 
bales of 500 lbs. each, compared with 2,650,000 last season. 

(C/.S. Department of Agriculture,) 


A great inaease in raw cotton cultivation is projected by the 
Government, according to a statement by the managing director 
(Mr. J. Funatsu) of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association. An 
area of 400,000 hectares is to be put under cotton in the districts of 
Shenshi, Honan, Hopeh, and Shantung, whilst during the next five 
years the area under cotton in Kiangsu province is to be increased 
to 1,000,00 hectares. A first subsidy of 1,100,000 dollars has 
riready been voted for the purpose. It would appear to be the 
intention that the surplus raw cotton should be exported to Japan. 
This would place China in a position to pay for her imports of 
cotton go9ds from Japan, which are apparently to be greatly 
increased in the near future. 


COLOMBIA. 

Cotton production in 1034 is placed at i ,600 metric tons (metric 
ton approximately 2,205 h^s.) by one of the principal cotton con- 
sumers. The small crop was ascribed to the severe winter. The 
1935 production is expected to be somewhat larger than last year’s 
owing to a number 01 new plantations and favourable weather for 
planting. {United States Department of Commerce,) 


GREECE. 

The area planted to cotton in 1934 amounted to 1 10,000 acres, 
compared wiffi 9^,000 acres in 1933. Production in 1934 is esti- 
mated at about 50,000 bales of 500 lbs., against 43,000 bales in 
J 933 > according to official figures. It is reported that selected 
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American seed was distnbuted by the Cotton Institute, and the 
work of the Government experts is said to have brought about a 
better quality cotton. Local authorities predict a further expansion 
in 1935. " ^ United States Department of Commerce,) 


MANCHUKUO. 

American cotton growers need feel no immediate concern over 
the attempts being made to expand cotton production in Man- 
churia, according to a recent communication from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Apiculture. While the past production of cotton in 
Manchuria has never been of sufficient importance to attract atten- 
tion, the recent attempts to expand production have given rise to 
considerable enquiry as to the probable eft’^t of such expansion 
in the market for American cotton in the Orient 

Approximately iqS,ooo acres were planted to cotton in Man- 
churia during 1934, which represented an increase of about 40 per 
cent, over the 1933 acreage. The crop, however, was only 6.7 per 
cent, larger, having amounted to 80,000 bales, compared with 
75,000 bales in 19^3, due to low yields resulting from excessive 
summer rainfall. The main reason for the increased acreage in 
1934 was the relatively higher prices received for cotton in 1932 and 
1933, compared with returns from other crops. 

Although yields were low in 1934 it is expected that there will 
be a further acreage increase of about 20 per cent, in 1935. The 
Government hopes to be able to persuade farmers to expand acreage 
annually for the next fifteen years until production reaches 400,000 
bales in 1950, 'which, it is feft^ will be sufficient to supply the total 
annual requirements at that time. The programme provides that 
at least 50 per cent of that output is to consist of Upland varieties 
from original American seed. 

The Manchurian Government recognises that dimatic factors 
present insuperable difficulties for cotton expansion outside of the 
limited area in South Manchuria where it is now being grown, but 
is also of the opinion that considerably more cotton could be pro^ 
duced in the areas where it is now being grown if farmers would 
substitute cotton for other crops now grovm there Whether farmers 
will make that shift will depmd largdy on the relative returns to 
be realised from cotton in competition with the other crops that can 
be grown. 

Soya beans constitute the most important cash crop now being 
grown in the area where cotton is produced. The plan is to increase 
soya bean production in North Manchuria for shipment to South 
Manchuria if production in the latter region will shift from soya 
beans to cotton. The 15-year cotton expansion programme 
envisages an area of 740,000 acres under cotton by 1950, from 
which it is hoped to secure the 400,000 bales of cotton. Conservative 
investigators have expressed doubt as to whether such an area of 
land can be converted to cotton. 

The cotton requirements for consumption in Manchuria at the 
present time amount to the equivalent of about four jx)unds of raw 
^ton per capita compared with 25 pounds for the United States. 
This figure is calculated on the basis of the raw cotton equivalent of 
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the present total consumption of raw cotton, cotton yam and 
thread, cotton piece goods, and other cotton products, and repre- 
'^ents a total raw cotton equivalent of approximately 270,000 bales 
uf ;co lbs. each. Manchurian officials estimate that at the present 
rate of population growth and without any change in per capita 
consumption the nation will need 350,000 bales in 15 years, or 
somewhat less than the projected plan. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that per capita consumption may increase during that period 
so as to raise requirements to 400,000 bales by IQ50. 

The projected increase of some 300,000 bales in Manchurian 
cotton production in the next 15 years, if attained, will probably 
mean the displacement of Indian and American cotton. The 
report indicated that probably much more Indian than American 
cotton would be displaced. The total amount of American cotton 
to be displaced, however, is not likely to exceed 150,000 bales. 
The efFect of the expansion programme on the market for American 
cotton in the Orient if actually realized, therefore, does not appear 
to be of major importance. 

Two organizations have been set up in Manchuria for the pur- 
pose of promoting cotton production. The first is the Manchurian 
Cotton Association established in April, 1933, controlled by the 
Manchurian Government and the South Manchurian Railway 
Company, with offices in the Department of Industry of the Feng 
Tinen Provincial Government. The active officials are Japanese. 
The Association gives instruction in cotton cultivation, operates 
nursen^ beds, seed farms, and experiment stations, renders assist- 
ance for the co-operative marketing of cotton, gives financial 
assistance to growers, and carries on general research in cotton. 

The second organization is the recently established Manchuria 
Cotton Company, controlled by the Manchurian Ministry of 
Industn'. The main function of this organization is to purchase 
cotton from growers at guaranteed minimum prices and distribute 
better seed. Other companies may buy cotton, but this company 
is expected to assure a minimum price based on c.i.f. Osaka anci 
American prices. The actual price to be paid will vRvy with the 
supply of the different classes of Manchurian cotton produced, 
and is to be fixed by the Ministry of Industry. The company is 
also authorized to pay higher pnces for cotton grown in certain 
sections in order to stimulate production in such areas. The com- 
pa,ny will not contract acreage, but will merely guarantee a 
minimum price for all cotton delivered to it, and wiU make seed 
available to the farmers who wish to grow cotton. One-half of 
the capital of the Company is subscribed b}” the Government. Most 
of the remaining capital is subscribed by Japanese interests. In 
order to assist the company in the early stag^ of its existence the 
Grovemment will grant an annual subsidy until the organization is 
able to pay a dividend of 6 per cent, per annum on shares held by 
private interests. The company wdll not be obliged to dedare a 
dividend on Government shares until it is able to pay a 6 per cent, 
dividend on the other shar^. 

While the cotton-producing area of South Manchuria is in a 
latitude corresponding roughly to that of Cincinnati, Ohio, "there 
are certain local modifying factors, such as mountains and fte 
Japanese current, which m^e the climate somewhat milder during 
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the growing months. Temperature conditions, however, are still 
far from ideal for the production of cotton, according to the reporl. 
The average date for the last killing frost in the spring is the last 
week of April and for the first killing frost in the fall the second 
week of October. This gnes an average frost-free period of onh 
about 175 days. In the United States cotton is considered an 
extremely hazardous crop in sections where the frost-free period is 
less than 200 days. While the growing period for cotton in South 
Manchuria is much shorter than in the cotton regions of America, 
the favourable moisture conditions md warm nights during that 
period make cotton production possible. 

Rainfall conditions are also far from ideal for cotton, according 
to the report. The beginning of summer is comparatively cool and 
dry, but dunng the latter part of the summer precipitation is some- 
times excessive, as dunng the 1934 season. In other words the 
period of maximum rainfall and the fruiting season coincide. This 
distribution of rainfall makes the maturing of the higher-yielding 
American Upland varieties especially difficult. 

(Foreign Crops and Markets^, 


MEXICO. 

The cotton crop of the Laguna district for 1934 is estimated 
at about 130,000 oales, which is 25 per cent, under the 1933 crop. 
Preliminary estimates for 1935 placea the crop at 80,000 to 100,000 
bales, the reduction in the estimate taking into consideration the 
scarcity of irrigation water. 


Cotton exports from January to November, 1934, totalled 

2.989.000 kilogrammes, coniparea with 1,359,000 kilogrammes for 
the whole year 1933. The highest quantity exported during the 
past 10 years was 28, 147,000 kuogrammes in 1920. Cotton imports 
for the II months of 1934 totalled 43,000 kilogrammes, compared 
with 8, 184,000 kilogrammes for the wnole year 1933. Imports from 
the United. States amounted to only 239 kilogrammes, against 

7.926.000 in 1933, and imports from Egypt were 34,000, against 

215.000 kilogrammes in 1933. Cotton production in 1934 is 
estimated to have been 45,234,000 kilogrammes fequivalent to 
about 210,000 bales of 500 lbs.), compart with 56,405,000 kilo- 
grammes (260,000 bales) in IQ33. The highest production for the 
past 10 years was 78,016,000 kilogrammes (360,000 bales) in 1926. 

(United States Department of Commerce 0 


MOROCCO. 

His Majesty ’§ Consul-General at Rabat has called attention to 
the fact that a Vizinal Decree of September 20, 1927, prohibits the 
importation or transit of cotton-seed in the French Zone of Morocco, 
and also of bags or containers of any kind which have been used 
for cotton or cottcm-seeds. 
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nyasaland. 

H.M. Easton African Dependencies* Trade and Information 
Of&ce has received the following report from Nyasaland for the 
month of January, 1935: — 

It is early yet to say how the cotton crop will turn out. Some 
say that this is the one crop that lack of sun and soil do not harm, 
but early growth even in the Bwanje valley has been severely 
checked. It is now possible to give accurate details of the cotton 
crop of 1934. The total amount of seed cotton sold by Crown-land 
native growers was 12,045,263 lbs., giving nearly 1,800 tons of lint. 
The sums paid out to the growers amounted to over £$6,000, 

PARAGUAY. 

The cotton crop has, in some parts, suffered from the drought, 
but the area under cultivation is much greater than has ever been 
known formerly, and prospects ofier every cause for satisfaction. 
Until last year Paraguayan cotton lost its individuality^ on reach- 
ing the Argentine, and was received abroad as Argentine cotton. 
Paraguayan export bills are now, however, negotiated in the 
“free ** market m Buenos Aires, and shipments are not fused as 
formerly. As a consequence, the fibre produced in this country has 
latterly received a definite classification as such, and better prices 
are realized than for that OTown in the Argentine. There is a 
growing interest in Liverpool for the Para^ayan fibre, as the seed 
selected last year gave excellent results both as to quality and yield. 

PERU. 

The profits from the sale of cotton during the last two seasons 
were reported to be good, and as a result the acreage planted for 
the next year's crop is said to be larger but not even approximate 
estimates are available. It is said that a number of large farms 
switched from sugar to cotton owing to the difficulties in & sugar 
market. 

SPAIN. 

The change made early in 1934 in the basis of pa3anent of the 
bounty to encourage cotton prOTuction appears to have been 
effective, according to local offiaals. Formerly the bonus had been 
paid on the basis of acreage, but in 1934 was changed to a 
quantity basis. The increase in the 1934 production to 7,000 bales, 
compared with an annual output of 2,000 to 4,000 bales in former 
years, is ascribed to this change. Most of the cotton is grown in 
the Seville district, but efforts are being made to devdop cotton- 
growing in Cordoba as wdl. 

(United States Department of Commerce!) 


SUDAN. 

Picking of the 1934-35 cotton crop is making good progress, and 
damage caused by insects is up to the present less than usual. Com- 
pared with last year, an increase of 12 per cent, is expected in the 
production of Sakellaridis, the increase occurring for the most part 
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in Gezira. American irrigated, however, shows a decrease of 
per cent. Ram -grown American is greater b}’ 40 per cent., the 
increase taking place chiefly in Kordofan. 

(International Institute of Igrmdtiiref' 

The following is the Sudan Government end of January estimate 
of the cotton progress, 1934-1935 season. It must be understood 
that these figures are only roughly approximate at this stage of the 
cotton season: — 

(Bales of approximately 400 lbs. lint) 

Estimated Picked Area under crop, 

Total Yield to Date Feddans 



1934-35 

1933-34 

1934-36 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-34 

Sakellandis : — 

Jan 

June 

Jan. 

June 

Jan. 

June 

^ . / Syndicate \ 

Gezira^iicC. / 

164,250 

102,490-^ 

■ 46,727 
, 8,428 

22,312 

2,860 

156,040 

19,143 

155,936 

18.991 

Tokar 

12,000 

5,655 

695 

— 

31,681 

37,700 

Kassala 

12,500 

15,341 

— 

1,000 

28,210 

31,146 

Shambat and Dueim 
Private Estates (Khar- 

600 

262 

218 

133 

500 

600 

toum and Berber 
Province) 

6,675 

4,090 

1,790 

1,196 

6.343 

4,947 

Total Sakellandis 

194,925 

127,838 

57,858 

27,601 

241,917 

249,220 

American : — 







Irrigated 

8,617 

13,396 

7,266 

12,186 

12,421 

12,300 

Rain-gro\sTi . . 

33,293 

21,700 

25,786 

18,042 

96,916 

59,414 

Total American 

41,910 

35,096 

33,062 

30,228 

109,337 

71,714 

Total Sakellaridis and 







American . . 

236,835 

162,934 

90,910 

57,729 

351,264 

320,934 


According to the latest information from the Government of 
Khartoum, the picking of Sakellaridis cotton is progressing well, 
and an increase of more than 5 per cent, on last year’s production 
is expected. The increase is noticeable especially in Gezira and 
Tokar. The quality of the crop is good. The production of 
American irrigated is smaller, but that of American rain-grown 
is more than 50 per cent, larger. Taken altogether, the output 
expected this year is only smaller than the record of 1931- 1932 and 
the difference in this case is slight. (/. L A.') 

UGANDA. 

According to H.M. Eastern African Dependencies’ Trade and 
Information Office, the improvement in prospects West of the Nile 
have been maintained and a top crop will now be harvested. In 
Busoga District the slight improvement recorded in the last report 
was not maintained. In the remainder of the Eastern Province 
crop prospects show no improvement, conditions in the Bugwere- 
Bugishu-Budama area haying, if anything, become less favourable. 
In the Northern Province in general, the crop will be up to expecta- 
tions. The slight setback referred to in &e Eastern Province 
necessitates a revision of the estimate given in the last report and 
it is now considered that the crop is not likely to exceed 240,000 
bales. 
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Cotton crop of 1034-35 now is estimated at about 240,000 bales 
of 400 lbs. on the basis of current crop conditions. This figure 
compares with the estimated 1933-34 production of 275,000 bales. 
Cotton booked for export from January’ to the end of November, 
1Q34, amounted to 278,000 bales 400 Ins. each. 

'Umied States Deparhnent of Commerce,') 

In general the rains continued throughout December and, in 
Buganda and Busoga, where normal temperatures obtained, these 
conditions led to a slight improv^ent in crop prospects. In other 
areas east of the Nile the extension of the rains was accompanied 
by doudy weather and sub-normal temperatures, conditions that 
retarded growth and ripenii^ and brought no improvement in crop 
prospects. In the Eastern Province early buymgs indicated that, 
as a result of adverse growing conditions, grade of raw cotton would 
be bdow that of last year. 

{Iniernaiional Institute of Agriculture,^ 

The Department of Agriculture, Uganda, No. 9 Cotton Report 
for 1934-35, states that the total purchases to the end of February 
are ^uivalent to approximately 165,000 bales of 400 lbs. each. In 
the Eastern and Northern Provinces reports indicate that little 
cotton remains to be marketed. In Buganda Province the position 
is rather obscure. 

Weather conditions in Buganda during February were most 
unfavourable, heavy rainfall being recorded from most areas. 
These conditions have adversely affected the prospects of late-sown 
cotton and the top crop which was expected to develop on the 
earlier plantings. 

The result of these conditions, which have continued during 
March, necessitates a downward revision of the estimate published 
in the last report, and it is now considered that the crop is not likdy 
to exceed 220,000 bales. 


U,S.S.R. 

According to the United States Dgiartment of Agriculture, 
the present estimate of the 1934 Russian cotton crop is about 
1,937,000 bales of 478 lbs. net and is thus slightly above the crop 
out-turn of 1933 when 1,887,000 bales of 478 lbs. net were 
harvested. 

The 1934 cotton acreage amounted to 4,764,000 acres, which 
is in line with the 1934 plan; this plan provided for an acreage 
below the 5,070,000 acres planted in 1933. 

The above figures on acreage and production indicate a 1934 
yield of ginned cotton of 191 lbs. per acre, as compared with 178 
lbs. per acre harvested in 1933. ^^ile this is appreciably below 
the plan for a significant increase in yields (up to 750 kilograms 
of unginned cotton which, in terms of ginned cotton, is about 240 
to 250 Idlograms per hectare, or 220 to 240 lbs. per acre), the above 
1934 >deld would mean an increase by 9 per cent, over that of 1933. 
It appears doubtful, in the face of me unfavourable weather con- 
ditions experienced in 1934 in the cotton regions of the Union, 
whether the 1934 yidd and production actually reached the level 
indicated. 
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The fact that this year’s procurings have not yet been completed 
— with only 88 per cent, of the yearly plan executed by January 20, 
whereas the procuring campaign "^was fully completed h}" the 
beginning of January in 1934 — may also point to an o\eres1imalion 
of this year’s cr(»p. As prncurmgs have been developing very 
slowly during the iiast weeks — only 3 per cent, of the total 3'early 
plan were procured between December 20, 1934, and January 20', 
1935 — it is likely that this year’s procuring plan will not be fully 
executed. 

Anotlier result of this year’s unfavourable weather conditions 
is the considerable prevalence of lower grade cotton. It is reported 
that cotton of the first ” and second ” grades will constitute 
only about sO per cent, of the total crop, as compared with a 
normal of over 80 per cent. Thus the industry will have to work 
up a considerably larger quantity of low-grade cotton, which may 
cause some difficulties in manufacturing and may prevent the 
quality improvement of textile goods foreseen by the plan. 


According to a governmental measure of March 7, the quantity 
of unginned cotton to be delivered to the State during the year 
I935“36 in accordance wdth the contracts made with collective and 
individual enterprises was fixed at 3,097,000,000 lbs. The regions 
which grow cotton on irrigated lands (Uz^kistan, Turkmenistan, 
Tajikistan, Kirghiz, Kara-Kalpak, Kazakstan, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia and Georgia, must supply in all 2,912,000,000 lbs., of 
which 136,000,000 lbs. is to be Egyptian cotton. The remaining 
186,000,000 lbs. is to be supplied by the areas known as the new 
cotton producing areas (North Caucasus, the ^ov Black Sea 
region, the Stalingrad region, Crimea and Ukraina) where cotton 
is grown in unimgated helds. According to the plan the total 
prcSuction of unginned cotton expected during the year 1935-36 
is 3,417,000,000 lbs. of unginned cotton on a total area of 4,800, 100 
acres, of which 4,172,400 acres are on collective establishments, 
375,600 on individual farms and 252,100 on State farms. 

The measure referred to above also gives the rules to be followed 
in the making of contracts. Of these, the following are the most 
important : a reduction from 6 to 3 per cent, in the interest to be 
paid on sums advanced to cotton growers and the granting of 
premiums to growers who obtain unit yields higher than those 
fixed. Further, in a considerable number of districts in regions 
where cotton is grown on irrigated land and where cotton cultiva- 
tion is already fairly widespread but not, as yet, sufficiently 
stabilized, agricultural taxes are completely suspended for a period 
of two years in collective farms while individual farms receive an 
exemption of 50 per cent. 

(International Institute of Agriculture^ 


POLISH COTTON GROWN IN LIBERIA. 


A statement recently appeared in The Textile Mercury, to the 
effect that an interesting experiment in international industrial 
relations is now being made by Poland and the Republic of Liberia. 
Recently a group of cotton interests in Poland acquired from the 
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Liberian Government a concession of 50 cotton plantations. Seven 
of these are already in operation and others vdll be placed on a 
productive hasi'^ a=i "soon as a market can be arranged for the cotton 
In Poland. 

Poland will thus be able to produce ajtton that may be truth- 
fulh" be called Polish cotton and Polish business men consider 
this" as an excellent wa}' for their country to overcome the handicap 
of a lack of colonial possessions. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COTTON PACT. 


It is interesting to learn that the American Embassy in London 
has approached the British Government with proposals for an 
international agreement on raw cotton production. The project is 
looked upon by the Government as a far-reaching development 
having a direct bearing not only on Lancashire manufacturing 
interests, but also on India, and the other cotton producing 
countries of the Empire. The authorities in Washington are aiming 
at restricting the production of cotton ever}’W’here in order to pre- 
vent the pnee-raising objects of the reduction in the American 
crop from being nullmed by increased production elsewhere. 


THE WORLD’S COTTON PRODUCTION. 


\Comfiled by the United States Defartment of Agriculture^^ 



Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 



478 lbs. 

478 lbs. 

478 lbs. 

478 lbs. 

Per 

Production 

net 

net 

net 

net 

cent. 

United States 

17,095 

13,001 

13,047 

9,731 

74-6 

India 

3,353 

3,898 

4,197 

3,613 

86-1 

China* 

1,785 

2,261 

2,726 

2,800 

102*7 

Eg>T)t 

1,323 

1,028 

1,777 

1,617 

91*0 

Mexico 

210 

102 

260 

209 

80*4 

Turkey 

91 

28 

128 

77 

60*2 

Russia . . 

1,843 

1,778 

1,887 

1,937 

102*6 

Brazil % 

449 

226 

468 

753 

160*9 

Bulgaria 

4 

0 

11 

23 

209*1 

Manchuria 

+ 

t 

80 

100 

125*0 

Greece 

14 

22 

32 

50 

166*2 

Italy 

1 

"1 

1 

4 

400 *0 

Anglo-Egj’ptian Sudan§ 

39 

43 

50 

59 

118*0 

Chosen 

101 

136 

140 

150 

107*1 

Estimated foreign countries 

10,405 

10,699 

13,053 

12,869 

98*6 

Estimated \\orld total 

27,500 

23,700 

26,100 

22,600 

86*6 


Di\TSion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official sources 
International Institute of Agriculture and estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, except as noted, 

* Estimates of the Chinese Cotton Statistics Association except production 
for 1934-35 which is an estimate of the Agricultural Commission at Shanghai. 

t Comparable estimates not a\mlable at this time. 

t The North-eastern States which, during the three years 1931-32 through 
1933-34, produced a little less than 60 per cent, of the total Brazilian crop, and 
in 1933-34 about 48 per cent, of the total crop. 

§ Excluding Sakellaridis in the Gezira territory, production of which averaged 
110,000 bales for the three years 1931-32 through 1933-34. 
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WORLD’S COTTON ACRE. 

COTOXXIER -SUPERFICIE, PRODUCTION ET RENDEMENT PAR HECTARE 

Table prepateg by The InUrMtional 


9 Umted States 

10 Guadeloupe 

11 Guatvsiaia 

12 Haiti (8) 

13 Bntish West Indies— Antigua 


14 

15 » - 

16 

17 

18 

19 Heuco 

20 Nicaragua (3) 

21 Porto-Rico . . 

22 Dominican Rep. (3j 

23 Salvador (3) .. 




1 Bulgaria 4,8^ 

2 Spam 6,580 

SiGVeece 18,114 

4 I Italy (1) 8,199 

5 Malta 402 

6 Ronmania 

7 Yugo-slavia '18 


North akd Central America 


Barbadoes .. 

Grenada (8) 

Montserrat .. 

St. Chnstopliear and Neves 
St. Vincent (4) 


hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

4,808 

5,462 

5,534 

8,037 

6,580 

18,854 

5,767 

8,167 

18,114 

20,163 

18,482 

20,253 

. (1) 8,199 

8,551 

1,700 

1,462 

402 

202 

135 

27 

40 

18 

91 

836 

713 

1,806 

747 

911 

30,000 

49,000 

32,000 

39,000 

. 814,720 

1,582,600 

2,137,600 

2,172,000 

17,242,100 

17,180,700 

15,663,500 1 

14,644,100 

600 

600 

600 1 

500 

308 

843 

282 1 

20 

55,944 

81,000 

91,100 

101,200 

278 

607 

200 

80 

630 

1,161 

689 1 

95 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 


1,198 

1,651 

1,386 

607 

1,122 

2,000 

1,380 

223 

1,690 

1,601 

729 

271 

190,867 

157,644 

129,114 

77,854 

To55 

8^094 

MOO 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


154 

I 493 
171,707 


Total 17,500,000 17,440,000 15,900,000 14,780,000 | 12,420,000 


South America 

24 Argentine . , 97,561 

25 ‘Btmvia (5) 2,418 

26 Brajil 620,129 

27 Coloumbia (5) 21,425 

28 Paraguay 11,421 

29 Peru 123,148 

30 •Venezuela — 

Total 770,000 


980,000 1,110,000 


81 Ceylon 780 

32 Clima (6) 1,828,700 

S Cyprus 4,590 

84 BCorea 200,418 

85 French India 142 

86 , Briti^ India 10,600,000 

37 j Dutch East Indies 8,786 

38 I Indo-China, Annaro 6 020 

39 • Cainl^a 6,149 

« , , Cochin China 429 

41 ' » 1,570 

42 » Tonkin Ij47 


2,309,700 I 
8,557 
191,281 
202 I 
9,636,200 
8,696 
9,160 
6343 
600 
1,500 
1,465 


800 

1,943,800 

4,536 

100,956 

190 

9,590300 

6,829 

8,000 


800 I 

2.279.400 
2,528 

167,954 i 
180 

9.098.400 I 
10,198 1 

8,000 I 

6,057 I 
100 


• Countries for which the figures are not included in the totals. 

Season 1929-^. (2) Area harvested. Production figures do not include linteis, which amount to the foDowing 

to 1P&-80), 2,166,000 (1930-81), 2,838,000 a»31-82)» 1»»W,000 
(103..-38}, 2,lw,0M {19S3-34) ^visional calculated estimate. (8) Exports of ginned and unginned cotton, teduc^ 
to terms of grod cotton. (4) “ Sea Is^d ” cotton. Figures of the area under “ Galante ” cotton a» u 
fnlkiTO, in hectares : 466 (average 1925-26 to 1929-30), 421 (1930-31), 359 (1931-32), 824 (1982-83), 291 1983-84). 
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age and production 

COTTOX-AKEA, PBODUCTION AND YIELD PER HECTARE. 
Institale of Agriculture, Rom. 

Produeiion of Ginned Cdion Yield per hectare 


AzeraRe 

1923-26 ’ 
1029-2<) 


1030-31 


1931-32 1932-33 


1933-34 


Aierage I 

1929?8U^ ^ 1932-33 1933-34 " 


quintals 


quintals quintals quintals 


quinUUs quintals quintals ! quintals quintals quintals 


6,600 

8,133 

8,9S6 

13,021 

23,930 

1-5 

6,710 

16,111 

8,000 

10,591 

9,060 

1-2 

32,560 

85,015) 

29,642 

47,661 

60,036 

2-0 

7,155 

9,6121 

8,037 

2,431 

2,566(1) 

2-2 

930 

532 

366 

74 

57 

2-3 

60 

39 

232 

777 

3,848 

1*6 

900 

1,349| 

741 

1,176 

684 

1-3 

33,000 

71,000' 

1 

51,000 

76,000 

109,000 

1-8 

2,157,600 

8,441, OOol 

3,099,000 

3,987,000 

4,092,000 

2 6 


33,103.500 

30,206,100, 

37,066,200 

28,189,500 

28.288,700 

1-9 

280 

400 

260 

150 

90 

0-5 

950 

795 

648 

80 


31 

48,400 

41,726 

63,088 

38,463 

— 


360 

577 

160 

88 

12 

1-8 

476 

1,544 

332 

66 

7 

0*7 

1,600 

1,203 

1,583 

1,612 


... 

2,310 

3,346 

1,816 

849 

2,164 

1-9 

1,940 

3,279 

1.457 

386 

223 

1-7 

1,770 

548,130 

410 

2,745 

935 

871 

452 

1-1 

384,868, 

1,082' 

455,811 

220,151 

564,654 

2-9 

4,400 

8,051 1(3) 5,243 

— 

— 

VI 

680 

06 

— 


— 

— 

1,400 

521 

79 

416 

— 

— 

33,720,000 

80,660,000 

37,600,000 

28,480,000 

28,920,000 

1-9 


1*5 

0- 9 

1- 7 
2*7 


1-0 

1-4 


2*2 


1*8 

0*7 

2*3 


I'O 

1'8 

Fo 

1'7 

1*7 

2.4 

To 


1-8 


f 


1-6 

1-6 

1-2 

1 

1 4 

1-8 

1*2 

2 

1-6 

2-4 

2-4 

3 

1-8 

1-7 

1*7 

4 

2-7 

2*7 

2-3 

5 

2<8 

2*3 

1-8 

6 

1*0 

1*3 

0-8 

7 

1*6 

1*9 

1-8 


1-9 

1*8 

2-0 

8 


2-4 

1-9 

2-8 

9 

0-4 

0-3 

0-3 

10 

2-3 

1-5 

— 

11 

— 

— * 


12 

0*8 

0*6 

0-6 

IS 

0-6 

0-7 

0-8 

14 

_ 


— 

15 

1*3 

1-4 

2-5 

16 

1-1 

1-7 

1-4 

17 

V8 

1-4 

0-9 

16 

3*5 

2-8 

3'8 

19 


2>4 1-d 2*3 


31 




230,190 300,510 366,860 

4,640 — — 

1,184,800 993,060 1,246,235 

33,350 — 27,715 

24,520 40,000 34,230 

332,740 586,930 507,000 

72,220 - - 

1,980,000 1,950,000 2,180,000 


500 - — 

4,464,600 5,325,600 3,863,900 

5,490| 8,670 5,197 

298,330 828,870 218,858 

510 758 753 

10,242,800 9,481,900 7,270,200 

10,290 8,403 12,005 

5,160i 11,000 5,000 

4,780 - 5,340 

890 604 

1,240 950 500 

2,000 1,588 200 


825,110 

480,000 

2 6 


— 

(5) 1-9 

1,496,360 

2,717,000 

2-2 

— 

— 

(5) 1-6 

— 

— 

2-1 

525,731 

602,280 

4-3 

2,410,000 

3,860,000 

2*6 


— 



0-6 

4,900,100 

5,908,800 

24 

2,032 

1,657 

1-2 

294,217 

303,473 

1-5 

858 

840 

3*6 

8,447,700 

9,017,400 

1*0 

6,304 

12,248 


7,000 

6,500 

0*9 

5,000 

5,000 

0*8 

70 

70 

0-9 

1,625 

760 

0*8 

800 

250) 

1*1 


L* 

2’7 

2-3 

lA 

fri 

1*8 

1-8 

V8 

3-4 


2*0 



S-0 

8*0 


— 

4.4 

4-0 

4-3 

4-6 

2*8 

2*2 

22 

3-4 

VB 

To 

Fi 

2^4 

1-0 

M 

0-8 

0-9 

1*7 

1*1 

1-9 

1-7 

3*8 

4-0 

4-8 

4-7 

1-0 

0*8 

0-9 

0-9 

1^2 

cTs 

0-9 

0^9 


0*9 

1-0 

1-0 

0-8 


0-7 

0-7 

0-6 

0^5 

0-5 

0-6 

1-0 

0-2 

0-6 

0-2 


36 

87 


40 

41 

42 


Ftodoction figures are lackiiig. Exports, in quintals, expressed in terms of gioned cotton, are respectively as follows : 
297 ; 153 ; 809 ; 356 ; . . . (5) Average of four seasons. (6) Estimates of the Chinese Cotton Statistics Assodation, 
crated by the Chinese Cotton H&ifiowners* Association, Shanghai. The Chinese Government has communicated the 
lowing estimates, fx 1W8-34 : 4,147,600 hectares ; 10,373,500 quintals ; unit yield, 2-5. See notes at the end 
w the volume. (7) Area figures refer only to Java and Madura. For the other islands, figures are lacking. 
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WORLD’S COTTON ACRE- 

COTONNIER— SUPERFICIE, PRODUCTION ET RENDEMENT PAR HECTARE 


No. 


COUSTRIES 


43 ' Iraq .. 

44 Japan . . 

46 Persi . . 

46 Phibppioe Islands 

47 Siam .. 

48 Syria and Lebanon 

49 Turkey 


Africa 

French Eqnitonal Africa 
French West Africa : 
Ivory Coast 
Dahomey . . 

French Guinea . 
Haute-Volta (3) . . 
Mauritania 
Niger (3) . . 


64 

66 

66 

67 


French Soudan 
Algeria 
Angola 

Belgian Congo 
Egypt . . 

Entrea 

Kenya 

Madagascar . . 
French Morocco 
Mozambique : 


70 

71 

72 
78 , 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


Nigeria (1) 

Nyassaland ; 

Crops of Europeans 
Crops of Natives 

Uganda (1) 

Southern Rhodesia 

Northern Rhodesia 

Ruanda-Urundi 

Italian Somaliland (6) 
Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 

Tanganyika 

To^o (zone under French mandate] 
Umon of South Africa 


Total .. 


Oceania 


82 Fiji Islands .. 
88 New Caledonia 
84 New Hebrides 


Total 


Grand Total : 


Atetaee 

1925-26/ 

1929-30 

‘i 

1930-31 

Area 

1931-32 

1 1082-33 

1 

193d-34 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

hectares 

— 

— 



1 


1,160 

639 

672 

682 

739 

— 

— 

60,000 

53,444 


. (2) 355 

376 

723 

8.50 


8,620 

4,639 

24,880 

2,474 



23,580 

30,38,5 

1 9.828 

7,301 

. 149,070 

1 246,57s 

198,814 1 144,721 

161,95(1 

. 12,900,000 

1 12,490,000 

1 

12,060,000 

1 11,780,000 

12,520,000 

7,800 

I 20,000 

26,213 

1 62,621 

85.000 

56,000 

' 68,195 

40,000 

' 51,500 


69,000 

I 55,000 

45,000 

85,000 

711,000 

14,000 

' 400 

360 

330 


55,000 

! 53,900 

21,170 



700 

700 

500 



90 

7,440 

5,650 

6,000 

11,000 

13,750 

14,600 2,500 

2,500 

2,500 

4,000 

60,000 

67,400 

60,000 

63,000 

5S,670 

6,130 1 4.187 

1,845 

190 

20 

4,240 

1 5,287 

3,820 



102,400 

136,553 

148,856 

190,724 


789,860 

1 874,783 

706,969 

1 459,442 

7.17,912 

2,800 

2,500 

2,800 

, 2,375 

5,000 

— 



1 — 


400 

1 146 

100 

1 85 

70 

600 

270 

57 

1 60 

150 

(4) 9,190 

(5) 18,330 

[(4) 8,690 (4) 7.757 

j 

1 10,891 


2,890 

308 

91 

107 

100 

(5) 10.200 

15,853 

12,478 

13,587 

12,138 

248,950 

299,338 

850,153 

433,578 

441,364 

6,760 

8,634 

1,411 

768 



1,070 

1 50 

14 

s' 



(2) 400 

1,327 

1,914 

1,689 

3,077 

5,820 

7,000 

5,890 



105,230 

156,711 

135,922 

133,403 

134,818 

50,670 

45,017 1 

42,800 

— 1 



31,000 

— 



1 



25,120 

12,695 

5,673 

"" 1 

— 

1,720,000 

1,930,000 

1,690,000 

1,620,000 

2,050,000 

7,419 

9,086 

12,138 

27,600 


480 

421 

580 

256 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

773 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

11,600 

12,600 

16,300 

28,600 

- 

32,940,000 

32,770,000 

30,680,000 

29,810,000 

28,220,000 

38,760,000 

34,350,000 

82,820,000 ' 

81,480,000 , 

30,270,000 


Sf gmned Md unginMd cotton, reduced to terms of ginned cotton, (2) Season 1929-30. (3) In 1988 
Ha^\olta was divided betwe^ the Ivory Coast, Niger and French Sudan and from 1932-88 the 
temtoes are comprised in those of the three l^t-named colonies.. .See notes at the end 
(7) Europeans only. (6) Average of four seasons. (6) Irrigated crops only. 
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AGE AND PRODUCTION 

COTTON— AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER HECTARE. 

Production oj Ginned Cotton Yield per hectare 


Aiera§e } 
192S-26/ 

1930-81 

1931-82 

1932-33 

1953-24 

Average 

1925-26/ 

1923-20 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1982-38 

1933-34 

|No. 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 


6,400 

0.007 

1,327 

744 

929 




__ 



43 

2,C60 

1,470 

1,275 

1,286 

1,765 

2-0 

2>3 

2-2 

1 9 

2-4 

44 

J 174,o‘J<)a) 102,067 

228,750 

155,190 

— 

— 

— 

3'8 

2-9 


45 

2 652 

7D9 

1,473 

1,766 

— 

1-8 

2-0 

2-0 

2-1 



7,030 

S,289 

5,034 

— 

— 

1-9 

1 8 

2-4 



1 47 

21,510 

26,S80 

36,377 

11,442 

9,241 

0-9 

1 1 

1'2 

1-2 

1-2 

48 

212,070 

160, 3n2 

196,790 

61,230 

276,900 

1-4 

0 7 

I'O 

0-4 

1*7 

49 

15,460,000 15,430,000 11,360,000 

18,900,000 

15,730,000 

1-2 

1*2 

1-0 

1-2 

1-3 



4,600 

12,000 

12,800 

28,200 

44,900 

0*6 

0-6 

0 5 

0-4 

0-5 

50 

10,4<JO 

8,830 

6,310 

9,024 



0-8 

0-1 

0 1 

0-2 


51 

10,000 

10,000 

6,500 

6,300 

8,500 

0-1 

0-2 

0 1 

0-2 

n-1 

52 

4,000 

100 

90 

80 

— 

0-3 

0 2 

0-2 

0-2 


53 

9,300 

8,100 

3,250 

— 

— 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 



54 

200 

230 

180 

— 

32 

0 3 

0-3 

0-4 


0-4 

55 

2,331) 

2,300 

1,900 

3,100 

3,200 

0-8 

0-4 

0-3 

0-8 

0*2 

56 

2,800 

500 

500 

500 

800 

0-2 

0-2 

0 2 

0 2 

0‘2 

57 

16,000 

23,300 

21,000 

16,000 

17,500 

0-3 

0-3 

0 8 , 

0-3 

0*2 

58 

12,630 

11,606 

2,925 

390 

45 

2-1 

2*8 

1-6 ' 

2-1 

2-2 

59 

5,770 

7,856 

5,730 

— 


1-4 

1*5 

1*5 



60 

56,810 

145,239 

86,736 

130,152 


0-6 

M 

0*6 

0-8 


61 

3,441,770 

3,718,129 

2,856,073 

2,226,653 

8.832,626 

4-7 

4-3 

4*0 

4>8 

5*1 

62 

3,000 

3,700 

2,300 

1,700 

1,890 

M 

1'5 

0*8 

0*7 

0-4 

63 

2,820 

1,543 

3,146 

5,511 

12,247 






64 

400 

127 

90 


..... 

1-0 

0-0 

0^9 




65 

970 

— 

— 

— 

300l 

1-6 

— 





,5,780(4) 6,269(4) 5,424 

7,950 

- W 

0-6 

(4) 0-7 

(4) 0-7 

0-7 



18,760 

— 

— 

— 

— (5) 

1-4 



— 



68 

62,540 

34,201 

11,873 

44,209 

47,173 


— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

1,840 

323 

81 

173 

346 

0-6 

1-0 

, 0-9 1 

1 6 

3-5 

1 70 

7.610 

16,602 

7,550 

8,222 

9,388(5} 

0-7 

1-0 

' 0-6 

0-6 

0-8 

1 71 

284,580 

342,771 

876,166 

584,927 

508,024 

— 






72 

3,070 

3,547 

827 

579 

— 

0-5 

1-0 

0-6 

0^8 



78 

280 

118 

29 

35 

— 

0-3 

2-3 

2-1 

4-4 



I 74 

640 

994 

2,194 

2,610 

5,414^2) 1-0 

0-7 

1-1 

1-3 

1-8 

' 75 

9,280 

7,500 

11,7H4 

— 

— 

1-0 

M 

2-0 



70 

271,730 

215,649 

161,307 

254,638 

292,812 

2-8 

1*4 

3-1 


2^2 

77 

44, .530 

41,977 

20,59.'. 

32,729 

51,691 

0*9 

0*9 

0 5 




16,760 

14,195 

12,527 

10,368 










24,540 

14,737 

5,080 

3, SIS 

4,958 

1-0 

Ts 

0^9 

— 



4,340,000 

4,670,000 

3,940,000 

3,390,000 

5,110,000 

2 5 

2-4 

2-8 

2*1 




16,166 

23,030 

9,480 

26,790 

40,300 

2*2 

2-6 

0*8 

I'O 



81 

610 

722 

483 

164 


1-3 

1-: 

0-8 

0*6 


1 82 

1,070 

1,524 

500 

100 







88 

5,430 

3,932 

1,920 

630 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

' 84 

23,300 

29,200 

12.400 

27,700 

41.000 

2-0 

2-3 

0*8 

1*0 

- 

1 

55,580,000 52,860,000 

55.640,000 48.280.000 53,770,000 

1-7 

1*6 

1*8 

1-6 

1*9 


6(,740,000_ 58,800,000 59,640,000 52,220,000 57,860,000 

1-7 

1-6 

1-8 

1-7 

1'9 
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ANDERSON. '^PAYTON 4^0. 

Cotton 3\d enchants 

MEMBERS : 

New York Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
CHARLOTTE, LITTLE ROCK, DALLAS, SAVANNAH, 

NEW YORK, BOSTON, MOBILE, MEMPHIS. 

ANDERSON, aAYTON & CO. : ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
ANDERSON. aAYTON & CO., S.A. LIMA, PERU 

Represented abroad by 


Belgium . . EDMUND VEESAERT . . . . Ghent 

China .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Shanghai 

France . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Le Havre 

Germany .. CLASON, BURGER & GO. .. Bremen 

India . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Bombay 

Italy .. .. LAMAR FLEMING & GO. .. Milan 

Japan. . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S 

Agency Osaka 

Mexico .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & GO. Mexico City 

Portugal . . A. ALGODOEIRA, 

W. STAM, S.A.R.L. .. „ Oporto 

Spain.. .. F. MUSTE BALLESTER.. .. Barcelona 

Sweden .. F. GORIN & CO Gothenburg 

Switzerland . . GYSI & GO Zurldi 


Correspondents : 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 

New York, U.SA. 

MEMBERS; 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO. 

Liverpool, England 

MEMBERS: 

X4vei|KX>l Cotton Association^ Ltd. 


New York Cotton Exchange 
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GOVERNMENT’S FINAL GINNING REPORT. 


The final ginning report of the season, issued recently by the 
Census Bureau, shows that the total amount ginned of last year’s 
cotton crop was 9,469,000 bales, against 12,644,000 bales and 

12.710.000 bales for the two preceding crops. The amount ginned 
smce Januaty 15, when the last report was compiled, is 89,000 
bales, against 107,000 bales in the same period last year. The 
cotton included m the total but not yet ginned is estimated at 

9.000 bales, against 7,000 bales last year. The total includes 

197.000 round bales and 14,000 bales American-E^yptian, 
against 607,000 round bales and 10,000 bales American-Egyptian 
shown in the corresponding report a year ago. The average gross 
weight of the bale is estimated at 508.7 lbs., against 5 15. i lbs. last 
year. The total gmnings m equivalent 500-lb. bales is 9,634,000, 
against 13,047,000 for the previous crop. 

The following table gives details of ginnings with comparisons : 






1935 

1934 

1933 

Alabama 




936,000 

951,074 

933,756 

Anzona 




113,000 

92,934 

67,135 

Arkansas 




849.000 

1,014,645 

1,283,432 

California 




251,000 

210,682 

124,361 

Florida 




24,000 

24,135 

15,580 

Georgia 




975,000 

1,093,385 

861,789 

Louisiana . . 




473,000 

469,260 

599,473 

Mississippi .. 




1,121,000 

1,132,152 

1,161,188 

]VIissoun 




231,000 

237,927 

300,695 

New Mexico 




83,000 

86,121 

67,486 

North Carolina 




641,000 

690,506 

680,279 

Oklahoma . . 




330,000 

1,235,851 

1,072,022 

South Cardma 




684,000 

728,026 

722,229 

Tennessee . . 




397,000 

428,881 

467,491 

Texas 




2,314,000 

4,220,275 

4,307,383 

Virginia 




33,000 

34,413 

31,360 

Other States 




14,000 

13,753 

13,989 

Total . . 



. . 

9.469,000 

12,664,019 

12,709,647 
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GRADE, STAPLE LENGTH, AND TENDERABILITY 
OF COTTON IN THE U.S., 1928-29 TO 1932-33* 


The above-mentioned bulletin (No. 47) has recently been 
published by the I'^nited States Department of Agriculture, and 
contains a mass of information on the grade, staple length and 
tenderability of cotton in the United States, which has been 
gathered regularly b}” the United States Department of Agriculture 
since 1927. 

The information contained in this bulletin supplements in some 
respects that contained in a previous bulletin, and presents, in 
addition, detailed figures on the grade, staple length and tender- 
ability of cotton gnned from the IQ32 crop and of cotton on hand 
on August I, 1032 and 1933. Although much of the information 
herein presented has been released in preliminary reports, this is 
the first publication issued by the Department of Agriculture in 
which detailed information on this subject is assembled for the 
United States as a whole for five consecutive years. 


STATE ALLOTMENTS UNDER THE BANKHEAD ACT. 


States* allotments of the 1935 tax-free quota of 10,983,264 bales 
under the Bankhead Compulsory Cotton Control Act and terms of 
the new one-year adjustnient contract were announced on March i 
by the Farm Administration. 


The new contracts were drawn up by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to enable non-signers under the 1934 

f 'amme to participate in this year’s adjustment and in the 
130,000,000 in rental and benefit payments to be distributed. 
State allotments in terms of 500-lb. gross weight bales are as 
as follows: — ’ ^ 

State Bales, Tax Free Allotment 


Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi . . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

New Mexico . . 

Arizona 

California 

Missouri 


33,476 

006,218 

633,570 

919,458 

25,973 

722 

397 

6,726 

355,416 

930,544 

1 , 155,938 

552,372 

3 , 406,117 

823,387 

1 , 002,277 

67,011 

95,252 

209,205 

209,205 
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THE DOXEY BILL. 


According to Commerce and Finance, the Doxey Bill has 
already been passed through the House of Representatives. The 
Doxey Bill exempts cotton producers, tenants or share-croppers 
having a basic production of three bales from taxation under the 
Bankhead Act. A correspondent from the Cotton Belt wrote to 
us on ]March 23 last, as follows: — • 

The cotton allotment situation has been rendered more 
bearish by the passage in the House of the Doxey Bill with the 
exemption for all tenants, share-croppers and owners raised to 
three bales. As a political measure, motivated by the fact that the 
tenants and share-croppers in the South have more votes than the 
landowners, the ones most interested in crop restriction, it has a 
possibility" of passing in the Senate, but might not pass over the 
veto of the President- If it should become a law, it is likely to 
nullify" the Bankhead law, since the tax-free allotment to tenants 
and share-croppers would be so great as to leave such a small aUot- 
ment for the larger planters that they- would rise in revolt against 
the Bankhead law. Some also fear that if the Doxey" Bill is passed, 
an indefinite number of labourers may- take on the status or tenant 
or share-cropper in order to avail themselves of its privileges, and 
raise a very- large crop.^* 


U.S. COTTON POOL MANAGER IN LANCASHIRE. 


Mr. Oscar Johnston, the manager of the Cotton Producers* 
Pool of the United States Government and one of the leading 
officials under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
recently’” paid a visit to Manchester and Liverpool to discuss with the 
cotton trade leaders the possibilities of increasing the exports of 
American cotton to Great Britain. Mr. Johnston has visited several 
European countries, and on his return to Washington he will make 
a report to President Roosevelt and to the Secretarv" of Agriculture, 
Mr. Wallace. _ ' 

Mr. Johnston said: '‘My" visit to Manchester and Liverpool 
is very- lately- for the purpose of getting acquainted with the cotton 
trade in England and making as careful a study" as I can of the 
whole cotton situation with a view to reporting to my Government 
regarding the possibilities of impro\ing trade between the two 
countries, and endeavouring to increase the importation of Ameri- 
can cotton into Great Britain. I am also finding out what is, in 
the judgment of those best able to tell me, the best way to obtain 
better trade between the United States and Lancashire users of 
American cotton. 

“I am also here to give the Lancashire trade leaders more 
accurate knowledge than they seem to have as to what is being 
done in the United States regarding cotton, and what the effects 
of the policy of the Department of Agriculture have been.*’ 

Mr. Johnston met members of the Government : later he inter- 
viewed the leading officials cf the Manchester Cotton Association, 
and also addressed a meeting of the members of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association- 
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I should like,’* he said, “ to stress the point that I, as repre- 
senting the Cotton Producers’ Pool, am making no effort to sell 
the present Government holding of cotton. All cotton will pass 
through the rejgular channels.” 

Questioned as to the amount of cotton at present held by the 
United States Government, Mr, Johnston said : **The Government, 
through the Cotton Producers’ Pool, holds 1,500,000 bales. Under 
the i2-cent loan to farmers the amount of cotton held under this 
heading is 4,100,000 bales, making a total of 5,600,000 bales, 
against which the Government has made advances. This cotton 
will not be marketed unless it can be sold at a price in excess of 
12 cents per lb., and it will only be sold at the discretion of the 
various Ixirrowers. I should like to stress this fact and tell the 
Lancashire cotton trade that the Government will not allow any 
of the cotton to be sold unless it brings a price in excess of the 
loan value.” 


U.S. COTTON POLICY— PROGRAMME OF CROP 
REDUCTION TO GO ON. 


Mr. Roosevelt discussed the cotton situation at a recent meeting 
with Congressional leaders and chiefs of the Department of Agn- 
culture, including Mr. H. A. Wallace, Mr. Chester Davies, and 
Senators Bankhead and Smith. 

The Congressional leaders after the conference said that there 
would be no change in the Administration’s policy of carrying 
forward the reduction programme in order to eliminate the surplus. 
Asked about the continuance of Government loans to the prc^- 
ducers. Senator Bankhead said : Producers will be carried nght 
along, although it is too soon to announce the loans for next year.” 

Senator Smith said that the policy of the Government to main- 
tain parity prices for producers will not be abandoned and that 
whatever is done next year will be along the lines of taking care of 
the producers. 


1935 COTTON REPORT DATES. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has issued the following 
schedule of release dates for reports on cotton in 1935. U.S. and 
State data is released at ii a.m., eastern standard time: — 

May 22 : Revision of acreage, yield per acre and production 
of cotton produoM in the previous season; also 
reduction from the full yield per acre due to boU 
weevil and other causes. 

July 8: Report on the acreage of cotton in cultivation on 

Aug^ 8: Report as of August i on condition, indicated yield 

g ar acre, and indicated total production. 

eport as of September i on condition, indicated 
yidd per acre, and indicated total production; also 
an estimate of the acreage of cotton abandoned since 
July I, 
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Oci. 8 : Report as of October i on condition, indicated yield 
per acre, and indicated total production, 

Xox\ 8 : Report as of November i on yield per acre and prob- 
able total production. 

Dec. (): Report as of December i on yield per acre and 
estimated total production; also estimated acreage 
of cotton abandoned since Juh" i. 


COTTON GROWING IN U.S.A. UNDER THE 
NEW DEAL. 


Commenting upon the activities of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricmture with r^ard to the production of cotton, the 
Department of Overseas Trade report upon ‘ * Economic and 
Trade conditions in the United States,’* by Mr. H. O. Chalkley, 
contains the following statement: — 

The cotton acreage contracts which growers signed for the 1034 
crop stipulated a 40 per cent, reduction m acreage from the 1928-^2 
base penod with the proviso that the Secretary of Agriculture could 
enforce the same contracts for the 1935 crop but with a reduction 
of not more than 25 per cent, from the base period. Partly owing to 
drought conditions actual production reached only 9,731,000 bales 
in 1934. The Secretary of Agriculture has proclaimed that the 
contracts will be continued in effect for 1935, and he has called for 
a 2^ per cent, reduction in cotton acreage on the part of the signa- 
tories below the base period acreage, ne has, however, agreed to 
accept le^es on land up to an additional 5 per cent. Rental pay- 
rnents wiU be made at the rate of 3^ cents per lb. on the average 
yield of lint cotton per acre, during the base period, of leased land 
up to a maximum of $18 per acre. The programme will be 
financed by a continuation of the present processing tax of 4.2 cents 
per lb. on raw cotton. The disbursements in 1935 will, it is esti- 
mated, amount to $94,000,000. The base acreage of producers who 
are signatories to the contracts is approximately 38,210,000 acres 
and it is estimated that, during 1934, producers who did not par- 
ticipate in the plan planted some 6,000,000 acres. Assuming that 
some of these non-participants sign contracts for 1935 it is esti- 
mated that the total land planted to cotton will be approximately 
34,400,000 acres as against 28,000,000 acres in 1934. Based on 
average yield and normal weather conditions proauction will be 
^proximately 12,000,000 bales, provided the Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act is continued in effect for the crop year 1935-36, or 
13,000,000 bales if the Act is allowed to lapse. A referendum on 
the extension of the Act was taken in Decemter, 1934, and if the 
results show that two-thirds of cotton producers are in favour of its 
continuance the Secretajy of Agriculture will then determine the 
amount of the commodity which may be marketed tax free in the 
coming crop year. Early in 1934 the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics began a study of cotton problems in various 
countries so that Ae long time cotton control programme in the 
United States might be adapted to future trends in foreign 
countnes. 
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Evaluating the Cotton Programme. 


Addfcss dctiicred at the Cotton Crisis Conferetice^ held recently 
in Dallas and sfomored by the Institute of Public Affairs at 
Southern 'Methodist Unher^ity. Dr. Cox is director of the Bureau 
of 'Research of the University of Texas. 


Difficulties of correctly evaluating so far reaching an experiment 
as the Federal Government cotton programme at such close range 
and on so short a time of operation are well appreciated. On the 
other hand, it is recognized also that the welfare of millions of 
people are involved and that time is extremely important. Two 
years of statistical data are inadequate to measure trends, but if 
there are no more it is necessary to make the best of what there is. 
It is necessanly a matter of watching the straws to see which way 
the wind blows^ in order that proper adjustments may be made 
at the earliest time possible. 

Stated briefly, my interpretation of the objectives of the 
Government cotton programme are: To raise the buying power of 
the cotton growers up to the 1909-14 level, and to increase the 
security of that income to the cotton growers. Certainly those in 
the South will agree that the objectives are laudable but none too 
generous in view of the general increases in the standards of living 
since the base period. However, under the circumstances, I am 
willing to accept the objectives insofar as the cotton growers are 
concerned. Stated more concretely, this means a money income 

S ual to 14.^0 cents per lb., or parity price times 14,500,000 bales 
cotton wnich is parity production. Increased security means 
putting the cotton growers in a position that will give greater cer- 
tainty of continuance of the above described income. 

Having agreed on the objectives for the farmers, we shall next 
evaluate the programme for attaining those objectives. A correct 
evaluation involves an analysis from both the short-time or 
emej^encw point of view, and the net gains for the long pull. 

The Government has sought to attain the above objective, 
primarily through t>vo avenues: First, the reduction of supply to 
raise price; and second, the making of benefit or supplementary 
pa3nnents. 

Success of the Federal Government’s cotton restriction pro- 
gramme to reduce supply in order to raise the price as an emergency 
measure depended on the rapidity with which foreign cotton pro- 
duction could be increased and the degree of sutetitution of other 
materials for cotton, especially synthetic fibres. Under the opera- 
tion of the Farm Marketing Act and the F^ Board the United 
States Government had been instrumental in building up a huge 
supply, so-called, " surplus,’^ of American cotton beginning in 
1929. The present administration, t^ugh the Agricultural Adiust- 
ment Act, proposed to get rid of this surplus in a one-year and. not 
to exceed a two or three-3rear drastic cotton reduction programme. 
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Accordingly, during the summer and fall of IQ33 the Government 
leased growing cotton acreage and ploughed under cotton estimated 
lo produce about 4,500,000 bales. During the present season 
the Government has leased land calculated to produce on the basis 
of this year’s average yield about 4,200,000 bales. Thus, during 
the past two crop years the Government has taken out of harvest 
about 8,700,000 bales of American cotton. During the same 
past two years foreign production has increased about 4,200,000 
bales and world consumption this year compared with last will be 
down about Soo,ooo bales so that the total decrease in the world 
supply of all cotton from August, 1933, to August, 1935, will be 
only "about 1,800,000 bales. In other w^ords, during the two 
cotton years ending July 31, 193 5, the cotton farmers of the United 
States "reduced their production 8,700,000 bales, yet the world’s 
supply August I, 1935, will have been reduced only 1,800,000 
ba*es from August, 1933. Has it paid? 

The measure of w’hether the cotton reduction programme of the 
United States has paid as an emergency measure will depend on 
how much the price has been raised, and why it has been rmsed. 
iluch confusion exists as to why cotton prices have gone up in the 
Umted States from 6.49 cents, the average price of middling 
^ inch spot cotton in New Orleans during the harv^est months of 
SeptembCT, October, Noveml^r, and December, 1932, to I2.;73 
cents, the average price for similar cotton for the same period in 
1934 - 

Broadly speaking, the forces which make the price of cotton 
can be divided into two groups. The first of these, the ones we 
usually think of, are the forces of supply and demand. Normally 
they are the most important, but not always. The second group 
of factors are those affecting the value of money. The main 
objective here is to determine the effect of changing supply and 
demand on cotton prices, especially changes in supply. 

American cotton prices are world prices^ This means that the 
price of American cotton under normal conditions is the same at 
any one market as at all other markets using American cotton when 
the cost of marketing from point of origin is taken into account. 
More specifically, this means that the price of cotton in Harve, 
France, Bremen, Germanj% or Liverpool, England, is the same 
as at New Orleans, or Houston, Texas, or any other market in 
the South less the cost of marketing cotton from any point in the 
United States to those foreign markets. 

Let us study the French gold price of American cotton to deter- 
mine what effect supply and demand conditions have had on the 
price. France quotes cotton prices in terms of francs per 50 kilo^ 
OTammes. During the harvest months of September, October, 
November, and December, 1931^ the average weekly price was 
2113/5 francs. F or the same period in 1932 it was 231 1/9 francs, 
for 19^3, 213 6/17 francs, and for 1934, 253 2/9 francs. The 
equivalent prices of these francs in American cents in terms of our 
old gold dollar are 7.54 cents in 1931, 8.19 cents in 1932, 7.54 
cents in 1933, and 9.03 cents in 1934. 

The remarkable thing about the above figures is that they 
show that the world gold price of cotton to date has advanced less 
than 20 per cent, since 1932, the low of the depression, and that in 
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1933 the gold price of cotton was actually about 8 per cent., or 
65 points lower than it was in 1932. Is it possible then that approxi- 
mately 80 pel cent of the advance in the price of cotton in the 
United States has been due to the decline in the value of the dollar 
and not to changes in supply ? The above figures indicate that 
is exactly what has happened ... Is it a mere coincidence that 
dollar prices are up 40 per cent on the franc price at the same 
time American money has declined to only 59 *^ cent, of the 
old gold dollar value? . . . 

In order to convert the present price of cotton into equivalent 

g l32 gold value, multiply the present price by 59.06 per cent. New 
rleans spot price of cotton was quoted at 12.56 cents on January 
^Si 1 93 5* its equivalent in gold in terms of the old gold dollar, 
or the" 1932 price, is 7.42 cents. The actual New Orleans spot 
price was 6.58 cents in January, 1932. In other words, the portion 
of the advance in the price of cottoii from 6.58 cents in 1932 to 
12.56 cents in 1935 due to the decline in the gold value of the dollar 
is approximately the difference between 7.42 cents and 12.56 cents, 
or 5.14 cents. The net advance due to supply and demand con- 
ditions is the difference between 6.58 cents, the price in 1932, and 
7.42 cents, the equivalent gold price January 15, 1935, or 84 
points, or less than i cent per lb. In other \vords, stated frankly 
and bluntly, the Government cotton reduction pro^amme cannot 
be given credit for more than 84 points in the doUar advance in 
the price of cotton since 1932 and that we have 12.56 cents cotton 
now instead of 7.42 cent cotton because we have a 59-cent 
dollar. . . , 

It is certain that not all of the 84 points is due to forced reduc- 
tion of supply. Let us grant, though, for argument’s sake, that 
the total advance in the world gold price of cotton of 84 points 
has been due to the Feder^ Government’s cotton reduction pro- 
gramme ; the next question is, has it paid even granting that ? Let 
us see. According to official figures, the AAA has kept out of 
harvest during the past two years a little over 8,700,000 bales 
of American cotton. By so doing we have granted that they 
have raised the gold price of American cotton 84 points on the 
22,778,000 bales actually harvested. . . . The 84 points times 
the 22,778,000 bales equals about $96,667,000. Now suppose the 
United States had not ploughed up any cotton in 1933 or kept 
any out of cultivation in 1934, and that the production of the 
extra 8,700,000 bales w'ould have caused the gold price to go down 
as much as tlie reduction of it caused the gold price to rise; 
that is, the full 84 points even accumulative for 1934-35. The 
two crops in that case would have sold for more dollars &an they 
actually sold for. Moreover, we w^ould have kept many of our 
cotton pickers, workers in gins, cottonseed oil mills and many 
others off relief rolls. World textile mills, especially our own, 
would have been far more active and all the people better dothed. 
We would have kept foreign production down and strengthened 
out position in world markets instead of losing them as we have. 

In the light of figures cited above, it seems evident that the 
cotton reduction programme to raise prices did not work, and that 
it is probable that even as an emergency it has done more harm 
than good. . . . 
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When time and experience have written the full history of all 
items of the Government's cotton programme it is probable that 
the cotton processing tax of 4.2 cents per lb. on cotton delivered 
at the mill will have been found to have done more lasting harm 
than any other item in the programme. The most ob\’ious need 
of the cotton industry was for wider markets. The processing 
tax through raising the price of goods is restricting cotton con- 
sumption. What is still more serious, the processing tax serv^es 
as an indirect subsidy for products competing with cotton goods, 
especially synthetic fibres. 

The processing tax is the worst sort of a sales tax. It is put 
on at the mill and has to be pyramided through at least three 
agencies before the consumer finally pays it. 

It is difficult to conceive of a tax that costs more and pays less 
in proportion. The public pays it four times. In the first place 
the consumers pay the 4.2 cents pyramided when they buy the 
cotton goods- In the second place an equivalent tariff is put on 
all imported cotton goods and to the extent the public bu3"s such 
goods it pays on them. In the third place the tax mone^" collected 
is used to pay farmers to restrict supply to raise price which, if it 
works, will further raise the price of cotton goods and so the public 
pays again. In the fourth place the restriction of cotton produc- 
tion with the use of the tax money to make benefit payments to 
restrict cotton acreage has been tlie biggest factor in the South, 
throwing hundreds of thousands out of work and on the relief 
rolls. The public has to pay again and heavity in higher taxes 
to take care of those on relief. 

The processing tax falls heaviest on those least able to pay 
because it is heaviest on coarse heavy goods, the ones poor people 
buy. 

In the case of any commodity produced for a world market 
there are two fundamental reasons why enforced restriction of 
supply to raise price will not work. as a long time programme: In 
the first place such a programme stimulates foreign production and 
in the second place it restricts demand and invites substitutes. 
Modem developments indicate that American cotton is far more 
\Tilnerable to attacks from both of those avenues than seemed 
possible even two 3^ears ago. As has already been pointed out 
official figures indicate that the Government has reduced Ameri- 
can production 8,700,000 bales during the past two years and that 
during the same time foreign production increased about 4,200,000 
bales. In other words to date under the programme American 
cotton growers have reduced their harvests two bales to reduce the 
world's harvests one bale. 'WTiat to m}^ mind is far more signifi- 
cant, world supplies have been reduced far less than production 
due largely' to restricted consumption. The world supply of cotton 
J^y 3^5 I 933 i was 16,255,000 bales and indicated supplies July 31, 
^935> about 14,450,000 bales, a reduction of only about 
1, 800, coo bales, which means we have reduced American production 
about 8,700,000 bales to get a reduction of 1,800,000 in world 
supplies of all cotton, about 4 to i. 

Prior to the inauguration of the Government cotton restriction 
programme the United States produced normally about 57 to 60 
per cent, of the world's supply of cotton. This year the United 
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States production is about 43 per cent, of the world total. The 
United States has voluntanl}^ relinquished its jKJsition of command- 
ing importance over world production of cotton to one of secondary 
importance compared with the total of the rest of the world. . 

It IS impossible yet to measure the cost of this restriction pro- 
gramme to the South and especiall}" to the cotton growers. In the 
past i^erica^s share of world production of cotton was sufficiently 
large that the size of its crop dominated price movements. Thus 
in years w’hen we had a big crop w'e had large volume to offset 
low prices and w'hen we had a small crop we had high prices. 
With the rest of the world producing over 50 per cent, of the supply 
it is possible for us to have a low yield and a comparatively low 
price at the same time. Thus the smaller our proportion of tiie 
world ^s cotton crop becomes, the greater the fluctuations in the size 
and uncertamty of our income from cotton. ... 

Contrast the gloomy outlook for American cotton with the 
prospect for foreign growths. Millions of spindles which w’ere 
built to spm Amencan cotton are now having to be adjusted to spin 
foreign cotton. Foreign growers are increasing their volume 
which increases the dependability of their supply, enables them to 
classif}" their cotton into more even-runiiing lots, to lower costs 
of production and marketing, and to build up gwd will. 

lexas Weekly, 


THE SALE OF COTTON IN THE SEED IN OKLAHOMA. 


The practice of selling cotton in the seed in Oklahoma is most 
prevalent in the eastern and north-eastern portions of the State, 
where there are areas of relatively heavy production as well as 
fringe areas of sparse production. The practice is on the increase 
more in the areas of heavier production toward the east central 
part of the State than in the iringe areas. The farmers in these 
areas of high percentage of sales of cotton in the seed, haul to the 
gins a relatively large number of loads of seed cotton of sufficient 
size to gin bales of cotton. Nevertheless, these farmers generally 
elect to sell these loads in the seed rather than to gin them and sell 
the baled lint and seed separately, as is the normal practice in the 
greater portion of tlie Cotton Bdt. 

In the areas of high percentage of sales of cotton in the seed, the 
quality of cotton is higher both as to grade and to staple, and more 
improved varieties are grown, than in the other areas dE the State. 

It was understood that the cotton ginners' code formulated in 
1933 prohibited the purchasing by the ginners of seed cotton from 
the growers, but it is a matter for regret that the ginners* code 
was not adopted. 

The abolition of the practice of selling cotton in the seed would 
be to the advantage of the spinners who consume the cotton. It 
would eliminate mixing various grades and staple lengths in the 
ODitton house and the ginning of mixed bales of cotton in which there 
is excessive waste in spinning. In a community where the cotton 
is c^mparativdy uniform in grade and staple lengths, this is not a 
serious objection; but where many varieties of cotton are produced 
tmder varying soil and moisture conditions and are mixed in the 
cotton house, it inevitably results in bales that are not uniform in 
quality. This in turn results in losses to the spinner. 
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SEA ISLAND COTTON. 


Issuance of a report of the United States Bureau of Census 
estimating the annual crop of Sea Island cotton at onlv 10 bales, 
again draws attention to the virtual certainty of complete extinc- 
tion in the near future, of this pre-eminent long-staple cotton. Pro- 
duction has declined from a peak of 119,000 bales in 1911, the 
boll weevil having caused this cotton’s virtual disappearance. 

In connection with tlie disappearance of this profitable staple 
the story is told that as early as igi6 a representative of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture warned the Sea Island planters that they 
had better prepare to grow spmething else, as the area w^ould soon 
be infested by the boll weevil. The longer time required to ripen 
the choice staple then being gro\\n, it \^as pointed out, gave the 
weevil opportunity to complete its work of destruction, with the 
prospect that the result would be more disastrous than in other 
sections of the South where it had already worked havoc. 

Sea Island cotton is still grown in the West Indies in sufficient 
quantities to meet the reduced world demand. 

At Trenton and Madison, Florida, several hundred acres of 
Sea Island cotton will be planted in 1935. The planting will be 
under the supervision of experts in weevil control and satisfactory" 
yields are expected with average seasonal conditions prev^ailing. 

On account of Sea Island cotton not being under the acreage 
control laws, farmers are more interested in making the effort to 
re-establish this once profitable crop. The crop of Sea Island 
cotton in the United States, which reached a record low level of 
approximately 20 bales in 1934, is expected to be increased to more 
than 100 bales in 1935. The 1934 crop sold at an average price of 
28 cents per lb., which compared with approximately 12 cents 
per lb. received for Upland cotton. 


AVERAGE BALE WEIGHTS OF AMERICAN COTTON 


Handled at ports and overland, August i to close of January. 


Compiled'by Mr. Hemy Planche, Secretary, Ofleans Cotton Exchange.) 


Texas 

Number 
(in bales) 
2,381,760 

1935 

Weight 
(in lbs ) 
1,263,618,950 

Average 

weights 

530*54 

1934 

Average 

weights 

534*32 

Louisiana 

865,466 

450,891,323 

531*38 

525*48 

Alabama, etc. 

172,233 

90,374,100 

524*72 

516 

Georgia 

111,397 

56,166,367 

504*20 

316*01 

South Carolina 

126,133 

63,319,770 

502 

310 

North Carolina 

14,423 

7,023,514 

487 

485 

Virginia 

41.771 

20,885,500 

500 

500 

Tennessee, etc.* 

472,759 

246,430.356 

521*26 

324*48 

Total 6 months 

4,183 943 

2,207, 709,88<t 

327-41 

530*95 

Aug., Sept., Oct , Nov. and 
Dec. 

3,815,139 

2.016,300,291 

328-60 

530*93 


♦Average weights based on returns from Memphis and St. Louis. Memphis 
average 522*61 againat 525*73 last year ; Sit Louis 310 against 512. 
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The Cotton Situation in America. 


We quote the following from a recent report of Messrs, Heynolds 
& Gibson^ Liverpool : — 

The uncertainty with regard to the agricultural programme 
towards our commodity continues, and beyond the fact that 
Secretary Wallace has announced that the 12-cent. loan will be 
extended for the present crop after July 31, without fixing any 
particular date, and that the powers of the next crop will receive 
adequate support to enable them to market their product in an 
orderl}" fashion, nothing has been officially declared. True, pro- 
positions are being put forward by various Senators which, if 
carried into effect, would create the same situation next year as has 
existed in the past months, but this is a yer^’^ different thing; to 
definite measures sponsored by the Administration. One subject 
over which considerable argument has been experienced is the con- 
tinuation or otherwise of the processing tax. This is regarded most 
unfavourably in very many quarters, and is undoubtedly the cause 
of a good deal of dissatisfaction and of the poor conditions in the 
textile industry. On the other hand, the Government seems un- 
willing to find the money from any other source, and, of course, 
the cost of the restriction campaign would have to be defrayed 
from somewhere. The dearness or the manufactured article over- 
seas, owing to this tax, is greatly curtailing the demand for goods, 
and the result is that considerable efforts are being made to bring 
about a 25 per cent, reduction in output. The whole situation is 
most uneco^nomic and unsound. Rumours are afloat that, gravely 
disturbed as the Administration undoubtedly is over the severe 
drop in exports of cotton, which now are running close on 2 \ million 
bales less than last year, efforts are being made to induce other pro- 
ducing countries to meet in conference with the object of coming 
to some agreement as to stabilizing production and exports from 
each producing area. It w’ould seem most unlikely to us that 
success would attend an}' such conference if held, for the price at 
which the American Government has artificially held our com- 
modity has proved most satisfactory in all other quarters, with the 
result that; production has been expanded wherever possible It 
can hardly be anticipated that a change from this is probable. 
Of course, the x\merican Government may be forced to adopt, owing 
to political pressure, a suggestion emanating from various Senators, 
namely, to subsidize exports, or, in other words, have an export 
tax, and dump their cotton abroad to the detriment of growers of 
other varieties. This, of course, would be an extremely bad move 
for the latter, but, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
it would put spinners and manufacturers outside the United States 
in possession of much cheaper raw material, with a consequent 
result that the textile industry in the United States would be put 
practically o-ut of business, unless their already lofty tariffs were 
made even higher still, and this would be to the great disadvantage 
of the consumer there, who would have to pay almost prohibitive 
prices for his ne^s. We cannot conceive the American Govern- 
ment agreeing, without a profound struggle, to a step fraught with 
such general harm. 
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REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

Colonel Sir John Shute^ c.m.g., d.s.o., u.?. 

Ed\v«d B. Ormc WiLUivi J. Walmsley Sir John R. Reynolds, Bart. 

Francis R. Verdov Francis Reynolds Austin Lightbound 

F. Leslie Orue 

UVERPOOL, 

COTTON BROKERS 

AND 

GENERAL PRODUCE AND METAL BROKERS 

CjfciVs ami Telegram : “ REYNOLDS LIVERPOOL.** T dephone: S720 Central 

MEMBERS OF 

liveipool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d ’Alexandria (Membres Correspondants) 

also 203 & 204 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 2 

Tel€gnm<i: ‘‘ REGIMEN, M.\NCHESTER.*» Telephone, : 0175,6/7 Blackfriars 

Direct Private Line between Liverpool and Manchester. 

and 39 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C.3. 

Teks^i ain’t: “ REYGIB, FEN, LONDON.** Tdephono *Yo. : Mansion House 4906 (4 Lines). 
Direct Private Line between Liverpool and London. 


MUNDS, WINSLOW & POHER 

MEMBERS 

New York Stock Evchange New York Cocoa Exchange Liverpool Cotton Aas'n. 

New York Cotton Exchange New York CoSee <k Sugar Exchange Chicago Stock Exdiange 

New Orlt^ans Cotton Excbanue Commodity Exchange, Inc. Chicago Board of Trade 

Associate Members : 

New York Curb Exdiange 

Main Office : 

FORTY WALL STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone WHitehall 4-5500 

Philadelphia Office : 

1431, CHESTNUT STREET. 

Chicago ; SOAR© QF TRADE BUILDING 
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travel. Hotel Accommoda. 
wwrn. wwm *““• Sight-seeingt—of all 

l^ACSOlW^*! ■ y TjBfc grades— from a luxury cruise to a 

X v"i I " r^ ! week-end trip. Services include 

[WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE I *!»> freight contracting, forward- 

.-i—mjjj, . .... I banking, translating, eta. 

THEIR 90 YEARS OF EXraRIEMCE ENABLE COOK’S TO DO IT BETTER. 
WrUt » call fitr txptrt odviM 

THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 

Head Ojffice : Berkeley Street, London, W.l. 
and 350 offices throughout the world including: 

MANCHESTER : 77 Market Street LIVERPOOL : 49 Lord Street 


CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES 


Qf establishing a Factory in LANCASHIRE to 
^ supply the British and Empire Markets under 
favourable conditions* 



arranging for your speciality products to be 
made under licence by enterprising and capable 


LANCASHIRE FIRMS* 


LANCASHIRE is Britmn^s leading Centre of Industry. 

Enejfuiries invited and treated in confidence. 

WriU for free information and preliminary oMce fo : — 

J. BENNETT STOREY, 

General Manager, 

LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

Ship Canal House, King Street, MANCHESTER, England, 

er THE TRAVEL & INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION of QREAT BRITAIN A IRELAND 
1 Pall Mall East, London, 8. W.l, and Brititii Emplro Building, Rookoftlltr Cinfar, Nov York. 


Gouin School of Languages 

pOR Commercial, Technical and Legal 

TRANSLATIONS 

Accorate Work, Promptitude, and Moderate Chargee 

2, VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 3 

CSTABLI8HKD 1903. Telephona a BLAOKFR1AR8 9174 
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TWELVE CENT LOAN. 


The United States Secretan" of Agriculture announced recently 
that the 12 cent loan on the 1934 crop would be extended beyond 
the original date of July 31, 1935. Concerning the loan on the 
1935 crop, Secrelar}" Wallace stated that the Administration pro- 
poses to pro\ide adequate facilities to permit growers to pursue a 
policy of orderly marketing. No dehnite lending price was 
mentioned. 


MONTHLY FARM PRICES OF COTTON, 1910-34. 


Year 

beginning 

August. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

(U.S. averages, cents per lb.) 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. 

May 

June 

Weight 

ed 

July Avge." 

1910 

14-4 

13-8 

13*6 

14*0 

14*2 

14*4 

14*1 

13*9 

14-0 

14-4 

14-5 

18-8 14-0 

1911 

12*5 

11*0 

9*6 

8*8 

8*6 

8*7 

0 4 

10 0 

10*5 

11-0 

11-1 

11 6 9-6 

1912 

11*6 

11-2 

11-0 

11*4 

12*0 

12-0 

11*8 

11*8 

11 7 

11-6 

ll-O 

11-6 11*5 

1913 . . 

11-6 

12-6 

13*2 

12 tt 

12*0 

11 8 

12 2 

12 2 

12*0 

12-8 

12 4 

12*4 12-5 

1914 

10-6 

8-2 

7-0 

6 6 

6-7 

7 t> 

7-4 

7 8 

8*6 

8-8 

8-6 

8*4 7-4 

1015 

8-3 

9-8 

11-4 

11 4 

11 4 

11*4 

11 3 

11 3 

1]*5 

11-8 

12 4 

12*6 11*2 

1916 .. 

13*6 

15 0 

16*8 

Ih b 

lb 4 

17 0 

16*4 

170 

18 4 

19 6 

22 4 

24-5 17*3 

1017 

23-8 

23-4 

25*3 

27*5 

28 3 

29 3 

30*0 

31 0 

30*2 

28 0 

28*0 

28-2 27-1 

1918 

300 

32 0 

30*6 

2b 4 

2b*2 

26*8 

24*4 

24*2 

25 2 

27-8 

30 8 

31-ft *28-9 

1919 . . 

31-4 

SO 8 

33*9 

36 0 

35 8 

36 0 

36 2 

36*8 

37 5 

37-4 

37-3 

37-1 

1920 .. 

340 

28 3 

22*4 

16 6 

12 7 

11 6 

11*0 

9 8 

9*4 

9-6 

9*7 

9*7 ‘lo-O 

1921 

11-2 

16-2 

18*8 

17*0 

16 2 

15*9 

15 7 

16 0 

16*0 

17-8 

19-6 

20*6 •17*0 

1922 

20-9 

20-6 

21*2 

23 1 

24*2 

25*2 

26*8 

28*0 

27*6 

26-2 

25*9 

24*8 *22*9 

1923 

23-8 

25*6 

28*0 

29*9 

32 1 

32*5 

31*4 

27*7 

28 7 

28 1 

27-S 

27*3 *28*7 

1024 

27-8 

22*2 

23*1 

22*5 

22 2 

22-7 

23*0 

24*5 

23*7 

23-0 

28*0 

23*4 •22*9 

1925 . . 

23-4 

22*5 

21*5 

18*1 

17*4 

17*4 

17*6 

16*5 

16*6 

16 0 

16-1 

15*4 *19*6 

1926 

16-1 

16*8 

11*7 

11*0 

10*0 

10*6 

11*5 

12*5 

12*8 

13-9 

14-S 

15*5 •12*5 

1927 . . 

17*1 

22-5 

21*0 

20*0 

18*7 

18 6 

17*0 

17*8 

18*7 

20*1 

19*7 

23*0 *20*2 

1928 .. 

18-8 

17*6 

18-1 

17*8 

18*0 

17 9 

18*0 

18*8 

18*5 

18-0 

17*9 

17*8 *18 0 

1929 .. 

18-0 

18*2 

17*6 

16*2 

16*0 

15*8 

14*8 

13*8 

14*7 

14-5 

14-0 

11-9 *16*8 

1930 

11-4 

9*9 

9*2 

0*6 

8*7 

8*6 

0*1 

9*6 

9-8 

8*8 

7-7 

8*5 *9-5 

1931 . . 

6-3 

5 9 

5*3 

6*1 

5*5 

5-6 

5*8 

6*2 

6-7 

6-2 

4-6 

6-1 *5*7 

1932 . . 

6-5 

7 2 

6-4 

5*9 

5*4 

6*6 

5*6 

6*1 

6-1 

8-2 

8-7 

10*6 *6*5 

1933 

8*8 

8 b 

90 

0-6 

9-6 

10 8 

11*7 

11 7 

11-6 

11-0 

11-6 

12-3 *t9*7 

1934 . . 

13- 1 

131 

12-5 

12-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 


* Crop year average pnees, by States, weighted by production to obtain weighted «tverages fer the 
Vnited States, 1918-^4. 

+ Prehminaiy 


STATEMENT OF FERTILIZER TAGS SOLD IN 
COTTON STATES. 


For seven months from August to February, both inclusive. 
(Officially reported by Agricultural Bureaus aTid State Boards) 
(Seven months ending dose of February) 



1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Georgia . . 

183,749 

159,217 

44,234 

58.086 

North Carolina . . 

330,023 

264,472 

196,431 

160,644 

South Carolina . . 

211.252 

219,624 

101,715 

106,297 

Alabama . . 

91,550 

91,600 

35,800 

33,800 

Tennessee 

35,205 

29,701 

19,566 

19,983 

Arkansas 

17,655 

17,875 

4.850 

7,550 

Louisiana. . 

51,201 

51,028 

28,601 

32,510 

Mississippi 

34,922 

47.375 

15,785 

21,007 

Texas 

36,983 

31,601 

17,268 

24,980 

Oklahoma 

3,810 

3,670 

1,800 

6,144 

Ten States 

S96,35U 

916,163 

466,050 

471,001 

Increase in ten states over last year. . 
Increase in ten states over year before last 
Increase in ten states over 1932 

. . 80.187 

.. 530,300 
.. 525,349 
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WEEVIL DAMAGE POSSIBILITIES INCREASED. 


Although a relatively smaller number of weevils entered hiberna- 
tion in the fall of 1934 on account of unfavourable breeding 
conditions during the late summer and fall months, relatively low 
temperatures since January i ha.ve retarded earl}" season emergence 
from hibernation and initial infestations may be heavier than 
usual. Normally ueriods of high temperatures during the period 
Januar}^ i to March 20 force a Targe number of weevils to emerge 
from hibernation and die of starvation before green cotton is avail- 
able for food. The relatively late emergence from hibernation 
this spring, along with the late start of the crop in the southern 
third of the Belt, ma}^ be expected to enhance weevil damage 
possibilities. 


ACREAGE UNDER COTTON. 


The American Cotton Crop Ser\"ice published the following 
statement in one of its recent reports : — 

The Government’s report on “Intentions to Plant,” as of 
March i, shows clearly the trend to grain, sorghums and soybeans, 
fairly large acreages oi beans and peanuts, about the usual acreages 
of potatoes, sweet potatoes, oats, barley and ryt, and moderate 
or below average acreages of most other held crops. The report 
covers crops other than cotton and is not intended as a forecast of 
actual acreage, but represents farmers* intentions to plant as of 
March i . In the Cotton Belt com is the chief competitive crop of 
cotton, and in normal years when corn acreage is increased or 
decreased, cotton acreage changes proportionately in the opposite 
direction. This season artificial factors such as cotton acreage 
and com-hog reduction programmes indicate only slight increases 
in cotton acreage. For the past several years the close correlation 
between com and cotton acreages has enabled us to forecast cotton 
acreage change with an amazing degree of accuracy. However, 
with most cotton growers already signed for cotton acreage reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent, or more, the “ Intentions to Plant Report,” 
as of March r, throws little or no light on the cotton acreage 
situation. 

Replies to a recent questionnaire by our crop observ^ers indicate 
little or no disposition on the part of non-contract signers to attempt 
to grow cotton without a contract in 1935. In fact, a large number 
of replies state that the non-contract signers became so disgusted 
trying to dispose of their 1934 production that they have either 
signed the one-year contract or decided not to plant cotton at all 
during the coming season. While it is too early to draw* any 
definite conclusions on the cotton acreage situation, and no light 
is ^ed by the “ Intentions to Plant Report ” as of March i, we 
believe our best indication points to approximately 33,000,000 
acr^. This figure is arrived at by the statement of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration that contract signers are expected to 
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have a cotton base of 39,210,000 acres from which 25 per cent, 
will be deducted and that the approximately 4,ooo,ocy; acres 
planted by non-contract signers last year will be reduced to approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 acres this season most of which will come under 
the 25 per cent, reduction programme. Our reports indicate tliat 
many farmers who planted 100 acres or more last season under the 
impression that they would find some method of avoiding the 
tax, will plant no cotton this season or sign the one-year contract. 


RESEARCH WORK IN U-S,A. COTTON PRODUCTION. 


Energetic steps are being taken to further the development of 
technical information as to the spinning value of various ^^erican 
cottons, plant breeding information, and the investigation and 
assembly of allied data and material by the sponsors of two appro- 
priations contained in the Agricultural Appropriations Bill reported 
recently to the House of Representatives. 

One of the appropriations, if approved, would provide for the 
establishment of a laboratory for testing cotton fibres, and the 
development of similar information, at Texas Agricultural College, 
under the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It is for $55,000. 
The other, of $200,000, is for the Bureau of Plant Industry, and 
would increase its budget in order that it might expand its work at 
Clemson College, Soum Carolina, in the conduct of researches in 
co-operation with other state agricultural colleges cf the South into 
the oreeding of cotton and the culture of seed. 

The proposed appropriations are in excess of the budget 
estimates, hut are regarded as so vital to the cotton and textile 
industries that the House committee recommended them as justified. 


GLEANINGS FROM HERE AND THERE. 


The world gold price is up less than a cent a lb. from the average 
in the fall of 1932. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
advance in the price of cotton in the United States has been due 
very largely to the fact that the dollar is worth onty 59.06 per cent, 
of its 1932 \*alue. — (Dr, A. B, Cox, the e 7 ninent Texas eco 7 iomisf!) 

+ f- ★ 

‘ * As long as we (the United States Government) are loaning 
them (the cotton farmers) Ae market value of their cotton and as 
long as our Government is willing to pile up millions of bales 
under the A.A.A., it is vain to hope that we can compete with 
other cottons sold in a free world market at 5 to 7 dollars a bale 
below our artificially imposed price."’ — (Mr, J, IT. Evans, Presi- 
dcjit Houston Cotton Exchange, at the Foreign Trade Convention 
recently held held in 

♦ ♦ * 

Our (the U.S.) Government may continue the policy of crop 
control, loans, etc., for some time to come, but it cannot continue 
such a policy indefinitely. The question which concerns every 
American citizen, especially the cotton farmer, is — ^WTiat is going 
to happen when the load becomes top-hea\y and the Government 
is forced to abandon the present experiments? — (Mr, John H, 
McFadden, junior ^ President of the New York Cotton Esechange.) 
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Of interest to the trade, and more esjiecially to cotton men 
outside the United States, was the announcement recenth^ by 
Senator Bankhead concerning continuing the Cotton Compulsory 
Control Act during the 1^36-37 cotton year. We quote Senator 
Bankhead as follows : In a short time, with the approval of the 
administration, a new Bill wull be presented to Congress to continue 
the Cotton Compulsory" Control Act for the year 1936-37. We 
cannot afford to take a backward step in the programme for 
reducing the carry^-over, and we cannot permit, if it is possible to 
avoid it, the reduction in the purchasing power of the great mass 
of cotton farmers.’* 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION OF EXPORTS OF COTTON. 


Week ending Friday, March 22, 1935 

Since 
August 1 
This year 

Since 
August 1 
Last year 

Great Britain 



583,753 

1.067,385 

France 



302,820 

681,604 

Germany , . 



313,436 

1,183,977 

Holland 



.54,814 

94,214 

Belgium ' . . 



00,630 

105,269 

Russia 



— 

30,224 

Denmark . . 



33,889 

32,238 

Norway 



6,888 

5,961 

Sweden 



65,472 

52,475 

Portugal . . 



27,428 

39,952 

Spain 



179,624 

214,373 

Poland 



132,193 

166,361 

Italy 



364,642 

534,633 

Greece 



61 

521 

Japan 



1,236,810 

1,425,464 

Chma 



100,288 

218,958 

Mexico and P. Rico 



199 

2,690 

British Columbia . . 



7,028 

7,631 

Finland 



3 254 

3,100 

India 



20,348 

18,653 

South Afnca 



410 

3,509 

Nassau 



88 


South America 



4,238 

9,529 

Martinique 



3 

1 

Bulgaria . . 



89 

350 

Latvia 



450 

350 

French Indo-China 





100 

Philippine Islands 



96 

300 

Austria 



— 

100 

Estonia 



584 

725 

Canada, etc. 



159,199 

183,377 

Roumania . . 



140 

1,000 

Australia . . 





400 

Brirish India 



242 



Mozambique 

•• 


2 

— 

Total, including shipments to Canada 

3,643,018 

6,084,224 





COTTON: ESTIMATED COST OF PRODUCTION, BY SELECTED STATES AND REGIONS, 1933^ 

(IT.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 

Prodiio- 
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PATENT AUTOMATIC 

WEAVER’S 
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"^HIS machine ties the flat or Weavers* 
^ Knot, and is used in winding for trades 
where the ordinary knot is too bulky, such 
as folded gassed yams, wool and mixture 
yams. 


COOK & CO., Manchester, Ltd., 

18, EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER. 
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HUMIDITY AGREEMENT. 


It appears that the notices published on pages 504 and 52 of 
Nos. 48 and 49 of the International Cotton Bulletin respective!} , 
at the special request of the Egyptian Section of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee, have received various interpretations in diherent 
quarters. 

From information to hand it is obvious that it vill be necessary 
to undertake a careful study of the exact meaning of the Humidity 
Agreement of 1931. As a consequence, the members of the Joint 
Egv’ption Cotton Committee will be asked to issue a full com- 
pr^ensive explanation of the above Agreement at its next meeetmg, 
which will be held in Milan, on Sunday, April 28th, 1935- 


GOVERNMENT GINNING REPORT. 


The Egrotian Ministr}- of Agnculture announces that the 
cotton ginned in all the factories in Egypt since the beginning of 
the present season up to the end of Eebruar}" is as mUows, in 
cantais: — 


Previous 

1936 Report 1934 1933 1932 

Sakellandis .. .. 803,696 702,596 1,008,621 1,016.563 1,043,311 

Long staple 'varieties .. 1,042,686 900,036 896,970 458,751 419,348 

Medium long staple \'arieties 177,392 160,613 334,893 309,460 244,278 

Medium staple varieties 4,489,669 4,033,688 4,924,632 2,414,916 3,618,986 

Scarto 137,939 119,061 143,605 97,189 141,825 

Total .. .. 6,651,281 6,915,884 7,308,621 4,295,879 6,467,747 


B 
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A Spinning Test Station in Egypt. 

By H, A, HANCOCKy Botanical SectioUy Ministry of Agriculture, 


I T IS generally conceded that a reliable assessment of quality, 
when considering new varieties of long stapled cottons, must 
be based on examination of the yarns into which the cottons 
are normally spun. In the present state of our knowledge, forecasts 
of the behaviour of the yam from examination of the cotton lint 
alone cannot be regarded as infallible. 

This conclusion places the cotton breeder under a serious 
handicap m carrying out his work; it means that his selections of 
new cottons must based in part on the results of “ spinning 
tests ** — ^trial spinnings of samples. Each season* s samples must 
be sent abroad to be spun into yarn, examined and tested, and it 
is difficult to obtain the results of the tests in time to make a 
selection for the following sowing season. 5-lb. or lo-lb. samples 
are normally submitted, the minimum that can be dealt with by 
orthodox machinery ; but this is a large quantity to the breeder witn 
a limited acreage and numerous cottons — all potential successes — 
passing through his hands in ever-inaeasing numbers. 

To facilitate and expedite this important work of developing 
new cottons for the Alexandria Market — ^work which has been 
carried on for sever^ years at the Ministry of Agiiculture’s experi- 
mental farm at Giza — ^the Ministry has erected a spinning-test 
station and laboratory at Giza, organized within the Botanical 
Section. 

The blading consists of two floors and covers 35 x 15 metres. 
Provision is made in its design to overcome the large diurnal varia- 
tions in temperature and humidity ; the lower floor is insulated from 
the ground by a cork layer, and the windows, walls and roof are 
double; as a further precaution, the roof can be sprayed or even 
flooded with waler. The relative humidity of the atmosphere 
inside the building is maintained constant by artificial means; 
without such control fine spinning and standardized testing would 
be practically impossible. A grading room is situated on the 
ground floor, probably the first gradmg room in Egsrpt to be 
maintained at a constant humidity. 

Suitable spinning techniques are worked out, and special 
machinery is being obtained, having numerous imusual features to 
meet the specialized character of the work. These requirements 
have litde or nothing in common with industrial sp inmn g mills ; 
high rate of production is of negligible importance, and in fact the 
output of yam may never amount to a hundredweight in a year. 
All the yam spun will be used entirely for examination and testing. 

^ Instead of directing its efforts to the production of large quan- 
tities of a few types of yam, the new station aims, and is specifically 
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laid out, to spin small qu -entities of large ivu %er 3 of diFerent 
^ottons under rigidly standard conditions. The yarn ao prrduced 
will be spun by the most modem and simplest methods, with the 
minimum number of machines. 

A cotton lint and 3*arn testing laboratory is organized in the 
same building, so that the test data may be presented with the 
minimum of delay, enabling decisions to be made as to the types 
suitable for continued propagation in the immediate!}- following 
season. The lint will be examined with regard to its length of 
staple, strength and fineness ; co-operation will be maintained with 
the grader. Decisions as to 3-arn quality will in the first place be 
based mamh’ on the results of lea tests ''the weight in pounds 
required to break a skein of 80 threads), according to spinners’ 
universal practice, but other siipplementar3- tests are projected. 

Confirmation and extension of the preliminar\- tests will be 
obtained b}- further spinnings along more elaborate lines.^ The 
\''arns spun, the twists, and the method of preparation for spinning 
will be \aried so as to obtain the fullest possible information 
regarding the selected cottons, in what wa3-s "the3- are satisfactor3' 
and why. 

Such experim^ts wfiden the scope of the work far beyond the 
routine presentation of spinning test data. Cotton 3’ams are used 
in industry’ for widely different purposes, requiring var3ing 
characteristics. A cotton eminently satisf actor}- in a 3-am made for 
a given purpose ma3' be unsuitable in another. The 3ram 
character required to give satisfaction for the different purposes 
are fairly generally knowm, but the qualities in the raw cotton 
required to produce a given class of yam are less understood, 
exduding straightforward variants such as colour. These properties 
will be investigated and accurate methods of measurement must be 
developed. Progress often consists in numerous small advances; 
its detection and consolidation is best controlled in such cases by 
precision testing. 

Lack of touch between the various ^tions of the textile 
industries has led to much misunderstanding and inefficiency in 
the past In the British Isles the great research associations and 
private research institutions have assisted in increasing the 
co-operation betw^een spinner and manufacturer, manufacturer and 
finisher, to their mutual benefit and to the ultimate benefit of the 
consumer. The laborator3^ is thus not the least important section 
of the new station; it is the controlling force, and it proddes a 
means of liaison between spinner and grow-er. Their interests are 
by no means antagonistic, it is abundantl}- proved that high- 
yielding strains are obtainable b3- careful selection, without 
sacrifice of qualit3’’. 

Shoidd it be found possible to isolate and measure the ffictors 
in the lint giving the desired properties in the yam, deliberate 
selection in the field for such characters and consequent improve- 
ment of quality should lie nmch simplified. At a time when the 
w-orld’s textile industries are examining all kinds of raw materials, 
natural or S3Uithetic, no countr3’' is more concerned than Egypt in 
the development of the remarkable textile qualities inherent in 
cotton. {JEgyfiian Cotton Year Book.') 
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ABOLITION OF COTTON TAX. 


Towards the end of March the Council of Ministers approved in 
principle the abolition of the remaining half of the cotton tax. It 
was imposed, at the rate of P.T.35 per cantar, on April 18, 1920. 
Cotton was then fetching enormous prices, and farmers refused to 
grow relatively unprofitable cereds where cotton could be planted. 
In consequence, there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
country- and it was very difficult to get supplies from abroad. The 
Government had to st^ in and purchase cargoes of wheat, maize, 
rice and flour, which were sold to merchants at reasonable prices, 
in an effort to keep down the cost of living. To meet part of the 
loss on these transactions the cotton tax was imposed. The tax 
was reduced to P.T.25 and in 1928 to P.T.20. Then, in 1931, 
after a great deal of agitation, the Sidky Government reduced it to 
P.T.io, and to compensate the Treasury for this loss an increase 
was made in the stamp-dutj^ on officials’ salaries. 

His Excellency Ahmed Abdul Wahab Pasha, the Minister of 
Finance, stated in his note to the Council that the total proceeds 
of this tax from 1920 to 1933 amounted to 19,750,000, plus 
800,000, being the estimated proceeds for the year 1934-35. 

The note further suggested that the abolition of the tax should 
be effected as from the beginning of the next financial year, i.e., 
May I, 1935, provided that the Ministry took the necessary steps 
to find otlier sources of revenue to produce the same amount as that 
produced by the cotton tax. 

The removal of the tax should penmt a slightly lower level dt 
prices for Egyptian cotton without in any way affecting its 
remunerativeness to the grower, and this should be an advantage 
to Egypt in the long run. Recent movements in cotton prices and 
recent trends in demand have taken fuUy good fair Upper Egyi^an 
at Liverpool to a premium of over 100 points above midming 
American, whereas at the beginning of this moiith the premium was 
barely 70 points. A reduction of 25 points in the quotation of 
Upper Egyptian to reflect the abolition of the tfx would go a long 
way towards reducing the premium to its previous low level, thus 
restoring to its full strragA the incentive to use the Egyptian 
variety instead of American cotton. 


RAYON FOR TYRE FABRICS. 


Possibilities of using coarse denier rayon yarn in the manu- 
facture of motor tyres are being actively consid^d in the United 
States. Current market reports credit the American Du Pont 
rayon concern with being the chief experimenter in the t3n:e fabric 
fi^d, says the Journal of Commerce^ New York. 

But, the paper adds, it is learned on good authority that ^ 
American Viscose Company (Courtaulds) has been extremely active 
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ir* this field for the past three 3"ears. Nothing has been said about 
the production of a commercial tyre fabric made with ra^^on yarn, 
and it is understood that the development of such materials is still 
:n the experimental stage. 

Several of the big tyre concerns in the United States are 
reported to be testing out rayon cord-tyre fabrics for truck tyres. 
It is said that Du Pont Raj’on Company is shipping 30,000’ lbs. 
of 3"am a week to t3Te manufacturers who are developing the new 
cloths. 

The chief factor in favour of using rayon instead of cotton in 
t3Te3 is said to be superior resistance to hrat, and it appears that 
both long filament and spun 3"arns are being tried out. 

Manchester Guardian ComynetciaL 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN THE U.S.A. 


(Equu-aleat 5001b. bales) 


Month 

1925-27 

1927-23 1928-29 1929-80 1930-81 1931-32 1932-33 1M8G-34 1984-35 

August 

. . 17,529 

22,469 

18,739 

20,283 

7,678 

.5,667 

6,308 

11,DS7 

7,826 

September 

. . 22,884 

19,795 

1«,2147 

17,484 

7,915 

7,096 

0,323 

8,067 

4,514 

October . . 

. . 20,812 

19,413 

20,037 

a>,107 

9,429 

0,398 

7,858 

9,525 

10,862 

November 

. . ltt,383 

20,307 

17,838 

18,263 

8,980 

6,609 

7,908 

8,000 

8,477 

December .. 

. . 16,876 

18,864 

13,003 

17,976 

10,134 

6,509 

6,645 

6,150 

6,803 

January . . 

. . 17,297 

20,199 

22,823 

19,646 

7,782 

6,611 

5,098 

10,227 

8698 

February . . 

. . 17,042 

20 435 

19,546 

17,036 

8,377 

6,663 

6,663 

0,2bl 

— 

March 

. . 21,773 

17,112 

20,515 

15,826 

8,774 

8,263 

7,212 

10,706 

— 

April 

. . 19,527 

16,466 

20,139 

18,156 

9,763 

6,427 

6,217 

8,552 

— 

May 

. . 32,146 

14,943 

20,484 

15,947 

8,680 

6,908 

9,189 

7,380 

— 

June 

. . 26,045 

13,951 

18,046 

13,278 

8,808 

6.026 

9,040 

6,284 

— 

July 

. . 21,854 

13,480 

20,343 

11,761 

7,740 

6,085 

0,634 

6,006 

— 

Total 

.. 230,878 

217,684 282,892 

205,765 

104,095 

79,464 

88,805 103,455 

— 


DATES OF OFFICIAL CROP REPORTS, 


The dates for announcing the \"arious cotton crop estimates 
made the Ministry of Agriculture have been fixed as follows for 
the 1935-36 cotton season: — 

1035 . 

Jul3" 15 Estimate of acreage under cotton. 

August 5 Detailed acreage estimate by varieties. 

October 7 First cotton crop estimate. 

December 2 Second cotton crop estimate. 

1936. 

June I Final cotton crop estimate. 

The Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal publishes an 
estimate of the crop on August 31 each year, but it is based on 
arri\'als at .^exandria, and does not take into account cotton left 
in the interior. 
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THE POSSIBLE EXTENSION OF COTTON CULTIVATION 

IN EGYPT. 


An article prepared by H.E. Nagib Bey Ibrahim (Ministry of 
Public Works), which appeared in the Egyptian Cotton Year Book, 
edited by G. Pilavachi, under the above title wiU be of interest to 
all spinners of Egyptian type yams, in so far that it shows the 
possible extension of cotton cidtivation due to work in hand or 
projected on new irrigation schemes. The author states that there 
will be an increase of 400,000 feddans to cultivate, land which is 
at present lying absolutely fallow. There will be added to the 
cotton are^ 500,000 feddans by the conversion from basin to 
perennial irrigation, and a further improvement in Ae irrigation 
and drainage of 4,300,000 feddans now under perennial irrigation, 
with a consequent increase in yield. 


CROP & MARKET REPORT. 


Messrs Reinhart & Co., Alexandria, writing in their market report under date 
5th April, state as follows : — 

Since our last Report Alexandria Futures continued to be very steady in 
sympathy with the spot market. Sellers w^ere scarce and there were only slight 
price hxmgs for account of the interior. Speculators were favouring the bull 
side in spite of the unfavourable political and economic news from abroad and 
the absence of any serious lead given by New York. New-crop Futures were some- 
what depreciated compared to old-crop contracts, mainly owing to increased 
transfers of hedges to new-crop delivery months. 

A$hniouni.—^,000 cantars were tendered through the April contract by 
firms who were caught short on this delivery month. The docdrets were easily 
absorbed by the tpuie. As a consequence April futures stiffened and are quoted 
to-day at a premium of 8 points above June and of 42 points above October 
delivery. 

Spot Market — ^It was widely expected that premiums would weaken again 
once the important engagements for hlarch shipment covered, but it now appears 
that this is not the case. The market is heavily oversold in certain qualities, so 
that business is much less a question of price than of finding the cotton. The 
foregoing refers quite particularly to medium grades of Uppers /Zagora, which 
are practically exhausted. 

regards long staple cotton it now appears that the production has been 
considerably overestimated at the beginnmg of the season, as sho^\•n by the 
following figures : — 

Government estimate Arrivals in Alexandria 
of 1st October, 1934 up to 28th March, 1935 


Cantars Cantars 

Sakellaridis 1,242,723 847,919 

Giza 7 1,128,396 794,922 

Maarad 236,137 182,600 

Total 2,607,256 1,825,441 
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According to these statistics arrivals of long staple cotton during the remainder 
of the season should therefore be about 800,000 cantaxs, but according to 
information received total stocks of all qualities up-country do not exceed 
750,000 cantaxs, of which only about 350,000 cantars of Sakellaridis, Giza 7 
and ^laarad. 

Xew C>op , — ^Weather conditions have been rather unfavourable to the 
development of the young plants. Heavy \\*ind8 and cold nights were prevailing 
and some occasional ram showers were reported from various parts of the Delta. 
Some resowing has become necessary. 


Messrs. Cicurel & Barda, Alexandria, report under date April 1st as follows : — 

Acreage , — According to information received throughout the month, the 
area under cotton will be about the same as last year. 

Weather , — Has been generally favourable all over the belt. 

Preparatory Farm Worh and Sowing — ^Preparation of the soil is over through- 
out the country, operations having been facilitated by favourable weather 
conditions. 

Sowing is practically finish^ in Upper Eg 3 q)t and Southern Delta, while, in the 
North, seed is also being put into the ground at a fast rate. Generally, sowing 
operations axe 10 to 25 da^^ earlier th^ normal, as last year 

Re^sowing , — Of insignificant importance. 

Germination . — Is satisfactory and rather early on account of the favourable 
weather conditions. 

Varieties Sown . — It is confirmed that Sakel leads the way in most of the 
districts where its cultivation is satisfactory. Follow, by order of importance, 
Zagora, Giza 7, Maarad, Pilion and Nahda. 

Latest advices indicate that Maarad has gained some advantage over Giza 7 
in Charkieh province, and over Sakels and other varieties in the Ghaxbieh 
provinces. No new varieties are reported so far. No complaints have been 
heard about the quality of the seed u^ for sowing. 

Irrigation . — ^The water supply continues to be adequate. 
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EAST INDIAN COTTON. 

OFFICIAL CROP REPORT. 


FI^AL General Z\Iemorandlm ox the Cotton Crop of 1934-35. 

This memorandum is based on reports received from all the 
provinces and States and refers to the entire cotton area of India. 
It deals with botli the earh and late crops of the season. Informa- 
tion regarding the late crop in certain tracts, chiefly in Madras, 
Bombay and Hyderabad, is not, however, complete at this stage. 
A supplementary memorandum will therefore be issued, as usual, at 
a later date containing full and final figures for the above- 
mentioned tracts together wTth revised estimates, if any, for other 
areas. 

The total area now reported is 23,407,000 acres, as against 

23.854.000 acres, the revised estimate at this date last year, or a 
decrease of 2 per cent. The total estimated yield now stands at 

4.318.000 bales of 400 lbs. each, as compared with 5,015,000 bales 
y:evised) at the corresponding date last 3"ear, or a decrease of 14 per 
cent. 

Unfavourable weather conditions, especially the cold spdl and 
frost in Januar} last, have reduced the yield of the crop. 

The detailed figures for each province and State are shown 
below : — Bales of 400 




Acres 

lbs. each 

Yield per acre 

Provinces and States 


(thousands) 

(thousands) 

lbs. 



1934-35 

1933-34 1934-35 

1933-34 1934-3S 1933-34 

Bombay* . , 

, , 

6.575 

6,333 

1,296 

1,373 

79 

87 

Central Provinces and Berar 

4,240 

4,270 

608 

718 

67 

67 

Punjabf . . 

, , 

2,878 

2,989 

887 

1,105 

123 

148 

Madrasf . 


2,135 

2,044 

446 

450 

84 

88 

United ProMncest 

, . 

716 

811 

194 

266 

109 

131 

Burma 


438 

445 

92 

102 

84 

92 

Bengalf 


74 

76 

24 

24 

130 

126 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


42 

42 

8 

8 

76 

76 

Assam 


35 

37 

14 

15 

160 

162 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 
North-west Frontier Province 

36 

15 

36 

20 

12 

3 

U 

4 

133 

80 

144 

80 

Delhi 

, , 

4 

3 

1 

t 

116 

U 

Hyderabad 

. , 

3.079 

3,681 

438 

561 

57 

61 

C^tral India 

. , 

1,148 

1,162 

133 

154 

46 

53 

Baroda 

. . 

800 

731 

39 

90 

19 

40 

Gwalior 


633 

614 

58 

59 

37 

38 

Rajpntana 

. . 

490 

493 

58 

65 

47 

53 

Mysore 

•• 

70 

77 

8 

8 

46 

42 

Total .. 

, . 

23,407 

23,854 

4,318 

3,01S 

74 

84 


* Including Sind and Indian States, 
t Including Indian States, t SOO bales. 
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A statem^t showing the present reported estimates of area and 
yield according to the recognized trade desmptions of cotton, as 
compared with those of the preceding year, is given below : — 


TRADE DESCRIPTIONS 


Acres Bales of 400 

lbs, each. Yield per acre 

Descriptions of Cotton (thousands) (thousands) lbs. 

1934-36 1933-34 1934-35 1933-34 1934r-35 1933-34 


Oomras : 


Khandesh 

1,108 

1,082 

247 

261 

89 

96 

Central India . . 

1,781 

1,766 

191 

213 

43 

48 

Barsi and Nagar 

2,070 

2,341 

299 

376 

68 

64 

Hyderabad-Gaoram . . 

868 

976 

130 

153 

60 

63 

B^ar 

2,913 

2,948 

468 

506 

64 

69 

Central Pro\dnces 

1,327 

1,322 

140 

212 

42 

64 

Total 

10,067 

10,435 

1,475 

1,721 

59 

66 

DhoUeras 

2,716 

2,348 

496 

561 

73 

96 

Bengal-Sind : 







United Provinces 

716 

811 

194 

266 

109 

131 

Rajputana 

526 

529 

70 

78 

53 

59 

Sind-Punjab 

2,631 

2.780 

767 

936 

121 

135 

Others . . 

48 

48 

10 

10 

S3 

83 

Total 

3,820 

4,168 

1,041 

1,290 

109 

124 

American : 







Punjab 

836 

809 

318 

364 

152 

180 

Sind 

211 


86 


163 

— 

Total 

1,047 

809 

404 

364 

154 

180 

Broach 

1,362 

1,238 

134 

219 

39 

71 

Coompta-Dhaxwars 

1,088 

1,366 

128 

176 

47 

61 

Westerns and Northerns. . 

1,424 

1,709 

147 

195 

41 

46 

Cocanadas 

176 

167 

34 

27 

77 

65 

Tinnevellies 

465 

505 

107 

130 

92 

103 

Salems 

182 

195 

32 

37 

70 

76 

Cambodias 

487 

339 

188 

164 

154 

182 

Comillas, Burmas and other 







sorts 

674 

576 

132 

142 

92 

99 

Grand total 

23,407 

23,854 

4,318 

6,013 

74 

84 


• Included under ** Sind-Ponjab,** separate figure not being a\’ailable 


Activities of Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1933-34. 


There has been in existence a feeling of dissatisfaction about 
the Indi^ of&cial crop forecasts of cotton and both the Indian 
and foreign markets have been placing more faith in private ^ti- 
xnates. The latest report of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
gives, among other things important to die cotton trade, the steps 
taken to diminate some sources of error which were suspected in 
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the methods adopted for crop forecasting. A Cotton Forecast 
Improvement Staff has also been appointed since June, 1934, for 
effecting improvements in forecasting work. 

The Report also refers to the reservation in the Sukkur 
Barrage area of nearly 300,000 acres in one block for growing 
go^ staple cotton and to the growing tendency all over the 
world for mills to take to spinning finer counts and to the conse- 
quent inadvisability of India growing such a large volume of 
Siort staple cotton. 

The Cotton Committee has undertaken various branches of 
research work one of which is the Technological Laborato]^ in 
Bombay, where elaborate tests are carried out for ascertaining 
the ginning value and spinning quality of various samples 
including yam strength, count, neppiness and evenness and 
irregularity percentages. 

There are various other schemes intended to select and purfy 
the strains of cotton as also to cajry out investigations regarding 
the spread of wilt and other ph3’siological diseases of the cotton 
plant, and the effects of hybridization on resistance to them. 

There is a resum6 of the progress of the Indian Cotton Transport 
Act and die difficulties of makmg it effective in certain areas, the 
chief cause being the absence of restrictions on the movement of 
cotton by road or river, particularly in the Madras Presidency", 
where cotton from Hyderbad, Mysore, Malabar and the Coconadas 
tracts continue to enter other areas growing cotton of superior 
qu^ty. 

The Committee appointed a Sub-committee to prepare universal 
standards for Indian cotton winch could be used for quotations in 
all markets so that the trade will be able to obtain the benefits of 
quotations for standard grades. The general classification 
adojited by this Committee ** is fully good, fine and superfine,” 
but in one case they have suggested '^fine, superfne and extra- 
superfine.” As considerable progress is also ^ing made with 
reg^d to the adoption of common units of weights thoroughout 
the country, there should result in a short time a system of 
quotations which would unify the trading practices all over the 
country. 

The Committee’s most successful work has, perhaps, been the 
propaganda for the eradication of the spotted boll-worm pest. 
After considerable research^ it was found mat whenever the roots 
of plants were dug up entirely^ after the crop was harvested the 
chances were that tne weevil germs could not survive and attack the 
next crop. A^ good deal of propaganda work was done in Bombay 
Presidency wim very satisfactory results. 

The Committee’s Publicity Department has also issued book- 
lets and brochures on several aspects of the problems connected 
with cotton cultivation and participated in an exhibition at Lahore, 
where very valuable exhibits were shown relating to cotton and its 
manufacture. 

In addition to maintaining a large number of research scholars 
for conducting the investigations under the various schemes under- 
taken by the Conimittee, they send every" y^ear two students for 
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training abroad. The experience gathered by these young men 
abroad would be of great value to the Central Cotton Committee 
m later years. 


MARKING OF INDIAN COTTON BALES. 


At a recent meetup of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
the President, Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, made 
mention of the resolution adopted by the Committee of the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers^ 
Associations and stated that the latter body had approached the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee with a request for a reversion to 
the original system of marking bales by punching the press marks 
on the hoops. It appeared that at some Continental cotton 
exchanges, in the process of sampling, portions of the hessian 
coverings of bales were cut out and with them sometimes also the 
press marks. In consequence, in cases of complaint, such bales 
could not be traced back to the factories at which they were 
pressed. He did not anticipate discussion on the subiect but he 
remarked that the original rule requiring press marks to be punched 
on the hoops was ammded at tne express request of the cotton 
trade in India as, owing to the meticulous procedure prescribed, 
bales wHch,^ in other resp^ts, were a fair tender, could be rejected 
for trifling irregularities in marking whenever merchants found it 
to their advantage to do so. 


ALLEGED FRAUDULENT MIXING. 


The complaint from the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee 
regarding the fraudulent mixing of different types of Indian cotton, 
was one of the important subjects which received the consideration 
of the Committee. The Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee had 
written to the effect that they were handicapped to a great extent in 
their attempt to establish a wider market for Indian cotton in the 
United Kingdom on account of the mixing of different growths 
at the ginnery. In their view shippers have made it a trade policy 
to make up types containing various percentages of mixture, to 
make it conceivably attractive to some Jbuyers and pass them into 
the foreign market at low prices. This tendency nas the disas- 
trous ^ect that the mixtures pull down the spinning capacity of 
the mixture to a disappointing extent On the other hand, the 
view expressed by some of the Committee members, however, was 
that the demand for mixed cotton from Lancashire was itself 
largely responsible for this increasing malpractice in India. To 
meet the demand for mixed cotton and at the same time to avoid 
penalizing those carrying on bonaflde trade in mixed cotton, it 
was sug^sted that mixing should be allowed provided the bales 
were marked shovdng the exact proportion of their mixed contents. 
It was finally decided that a copy of the discussion be sent to the 
Chainnan, Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee, for the comments 
of his Committee. 
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Indian Cotton versus American. 


Indian Cotton Review^ of Chunilal MehtOy Bombay, 


There is a misconception entertained abroad that the crop control 
measures adumbrated in U.S.A. have already induced, and 
further induce, the other cotton-growing countries of the world like 
India to grow more cotton. It is further suggested that the world 
spinners would be tempted to switch over mcreasmgly to other 
growths, and that thereby the American cotton farmers from^ the 
South would k'Se the world markets once and for all. The critics 
have been so loud in their complaint that the U.S. Administration 
have been virtually compelled to decide in favour of ‘ ' controlled 
expansion of acreages and crops. 

The complaint r^erred to above has been so universal that we 
have thought it necessary to devote a special chapter in this Reviezo 
to a discussion of the position of Indian cotton in its relation to 
American cotton. 

At the outset, we assert that, as far as Indian cotton is con- 
cerned, the crop control measures in U.S. A. have not induced the 
Indian cotton agriculturists to plant and produce more cotton with 
a view to oust Americans from the world markets. The real 
situation can be gauged from the following data : — 


(1) ACREAGE IN U.S. AND INDIA COMPARED 
(OOO’s omitted) 

1925-26 1933-24 

U.S A 45,972 40,852 

India 28,403 23,737 


Change 

u 

o 

—11 14 
—16-42 


The 1933-34 cotton acreages have been compared with the 1925- 
1926 acreage in U.S.A. and India mainly because the acreage 
devoted to cotton in both the countries durmg the season 1925-26 
was at its height. 


(2) PRICES IN INDIA 

Season 


1932-33 1933-34 

Rs. Rs 

Broach Apnl-May (average) . . . . 197 203 

Oomra Dec -Jan. (average) . . . . 186 179 


Change 

% 

+3 

—3 


Gain on average 


NU 


PRICES IN U.S A. 

1932 

The average farm price of cotton .. 6*85 


Change 

1933 % 

9-98 -1-45 


(3) Other Facts. 

(i) Most of the cotton produced in India is short-stapled, and 
as such it cannot displace Americans. 

^ (2) Whatever staple cotton of ^ in. or longer is grown in India 

is in itself inadequate to meet the entire Indian spinning demand 
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for that \driety. Moreover, the import duty imposed on outside 
growths in India lends to keep the internal price of staple growths 
higher in parity with Americans, thus making it uneconomic and 
unremuneratne for foreign spinners to bu}' Indian staple varieties. 

3; Although the import duty to some extent encourages the 
growth of staple varieties, the scope for increased cultivation of 
long-stapled cotton in India, due to soil conditions, is limited as 
compared with its own internal requirements. 

^4) There no possibility of the rupee being ever aliow’cd to 
depreciate more m proportion to the dollar which means that export 
competition vrith the toreign growths on the basis of an exchange 
advantage is out of account. 

(5) Yield per acre in U.S.A has improved from 173 lbs. in 
1925-26 to 208 lbs. in 1933-34, whereas in India it has actuallv 
dechned from 88 lbs. to 8.^ lbs. per acre during the same period^. 
The 5deld per acre is so small in India as compared wuth U.S.A. 
that from tlie point of view of the cost of production, Indian cotton 
cannot undersell Americans. 

It w'ill be seen from the above that (i) the percentage decrease in 
acreage durmg the penod 1925-26 and 1933-34 has been greater in 
India than in U .S.A. ; (2} that the gain in price during i9';3-34 o\er 
the pre\dous season has been ml in India as against a gain of 45 per 
cent, over the previous season made by the U.S. farmer; and (3' 
that inlierently Indian cotton is incapable of competing with 
American cotton in any country’' of the world. 


LANCASHIRE AND INDIAN COTTON. 


Among the many interesting features of the first annual report of 
Ae Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee, which has recently been 
issued, it is interesting to study the observations of the Com- 
mittee upon the Indian Cotton position and its comments upon the 
progress which has been made to date in the consumption of Indian 
cotton in Lancashire. Imports in the season 1933-34 exceed the 
figures for the previous season by almost 60 per cent. The report 
also compares the position in Japan and the United Kingdom as 
regards the consumption of Indian cottons. It says that mthough 
Japan has taken by far the largest quantities of Indian cotton 
absorbed by anj- overseas market in years gone by, she has done 
so quite naturally for purely commercial reasons. The position 
m Lancashire as regards Indian cotton is different The Lanca- 
shire industry, in its period of maximum development found in 
America a source of raw cotton, which, from the point of view of 
quantity and regularity, met the needs of the times. Conse- 
quently the Lancashire consumption of Indian cotton has been 
relatively mall, ^d has risen and fallen from year to year within 
small maximum limits The Britisli Empire nations have realized, 
however, that the unprecedented economic depression has created 
entirely new problems for their overseas trade, and tihat their 
greatest hope of emerging from the depression vras to support each 
other wrhile the depression lasted, and by a policy of reciprocity 
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iiiaxve available to each the economic strength of dll As applied 
to Indian cotton, this policy meant that Lancashire would exert 
ever^’' effort to increase her own consumption and assist in develcm- 
ing European markets. The third chapter deals with the 
popularising of Indian cotton in Lancashire and shows how the 
Committee is striving to extend the use of such cottons. 

Chapter V of the report deals with the work to be done in India 
Stress IS laid on the need for complem^tary efforts to be made in 
India to lay a stable foundation for an incr^sed off-take in Lanca- 
shire. If, however, there is to be a considerable increase in the 
absorption of Indian cottons by the British industry, it is depmdent 
primanly upon a high degree of regularity and reliability in the 
supplies available from season to season. The Committee expresses 
appreciation of the efforts which are being put forward by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee to remedy this situation, and 
appeals to all concerned in India to give a prominent part in their 
future activities. In addition to the problem created by mixing, 
there is another equally important objective which the Lancashire 
Committee is glad to know occupies a prominent place in the pro- 
gramme of the Indian Cotton Authorities. This is the cultivation 
and increased production of new and improved types of cotton in 
different districts in India. 


The exhibition of goods made from Indian cotton which was 
one of the outstanding features of the textiles section of the British 
Industries Fair in London in February w;^ later displayed in 
Manchester. Most of the goods were specially produced at the 
request of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee to convince 
spinners, manufacturers, and merchants that a much wider rsinge 
of goods can be made from cotton grown in India than has hidierto 
be^ considered possible by the inaustry in general. They include 
samples of the raw material and of the different kinds of yam; 
more than a score varieties of cloths, including imitation linen 
crepes and woollen sports fabric, and rumishing and other fabrics 
into which artiffeial silk has been woven with the Indian cotton ; 
and a long list of made-up goods including bath robes, all the 
paraphernalia of a bed excepting the framework, and frocks and 
hosiery. 


THE GROWING OF MEDIUM AND LONG STAPLE 
COTTONS IN INDIA. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee, in its annual report for 
the year ended August, 1934, just received, states : — 

In the matter 01 cotton policy for India, the events of the year 
have amply proved the unwisdom of continuing the production in 
India of large quantities of short-staple cotton for whidi there is 
only a limited market at present, and o£ which the future is 
problraatic in view of the increasing tendency of the world*s mills 
to spin finer counts. The question of the possibility of growing 
medium and long-stsmle cottons in areas at present growing short- 
staple cotton is meretore one of considerable importance. 
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In the meantime, a definite step forward has been taken during 
the year to increase the supply of staple cotton in India. The 
Committee has very strongly recommended to the Government of 
Bombay that a compact block of three lakhs acres should be set 
apart for tbe cultivation of long-staple cotton in Sind in the 
Sukkur Barrage canal irrigated areas. Another notable advance 
made during the ye^r is the termination of the long-drawn con- 
troversy of relative superiority of 1027 A.L.F. and I-A cottons for 
the tract lying to the south' of the river Nerbudda. A mass of 
data relating to the yield, ginning percentage, fibre properties, 
spinning test results and prices of these two cottons was carefully 
sifted and examined by the Committee, before taking the final 
decision that 1027 A.L.F. was definitely the type whidi was pre- 
ferred by the spinner, which had an assured demand, and which 
was, above all, more paying to the grower on its own merits. This 
decision has been supplemented by the Committee by financing 
two schemes, one in tne British territory of the tract and the other 
in the Baroda State, for the distribution and extension of 1027 
A.L.F. cotton seed. Still one more important event in this con- 
nection is the action taken by the Committee during the year 
inaugurating a large scheme for the_ extension of Verum 262 and 
other staple cottons on a large scale in the short-staple tract of the 
Central Provinces. 


EXPORTS OF INDIAN COTTON. 


Classified by Varieties 

{Compiied from voluntary returns furnished by exporters to the Indian 
Central CoUon Committee) 

September 1st, 1933, to August 31st, 1934 
(in thousand bales of 400 lbs. each) 


Exported to 



Europe 

(excluding 






United 



China and 



Kingdom) 



the East 



and the 

United 


(excluding 

Total 

Trade Descriptions of Cotton 
Bengals — 

West 

Kingdom 

Japan 

Japan) 

Exports 

United Provinces . . 

7 

— 

7 

2 

16 

Punjab 

209 

22 

146 

83 

460 

Sind 

139 

19 

21 

10 

189 

Rajputana . . 

Others (unclassified) 

5 

74 

21 

7 

22 

9 

12 

126 

Total 

434 

62 

203 

104 

803 

Oomras — 






Central Provinces — Oomras 

28 

25 

58 

9 

120 

Berar — Oomras 

45 

7 

248 

13 

313 

Khandesh — Banilla 

— 

1 

7 


8 

Khandesh — Oomras 

66 

2 

167 

36 

271 

Central India — Malvi 

1 


9 


10 

Central India — Others 

20 

— 

104 

26 

150 

Barsi and Nagar — Oomras 

17 

2 

96 

14 

129 

Unclassified 

48 

11 

106 

2 

167 

Total .. 

225 

48 

795 

100 

1,168 
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EXPORTS OF INDIAN COTrO'S‘--co*itimied 


Europe 
(excluding 
United 
Kingdornl 
and the 


Trade Descriptions of Cotton \Ve«?t 

Verum 262 — 

Hyderabad Gaorani . . . . 3 

Americans — 

Punjab— 2S9-F . . . . 4 

Punjab (unspecified — i-Fi 104 

Sind— 2S9-F .. .. — 

Sind /unspecified — 4-F) . . 6 

Dhanvar (Gadag I , . . — 


Dharwar (Upland — ^unsi)erifiedj — 
Cambodia /Coimbatore No 2) — 
Cambodia (unspecified) . . 2 


Total 116 

Broach — 

Surat-Navsari (Surti) . , 1 

Broach (unspecified) , . 65 

Total 66 

DhoUeras — 

Mattheo 37 

Cutch 1 

Wagad — 

DhoUeras (unspecified) .. 2 

Total 40 

Southerns — 

Kumptas (Jayawant) . , — 

Kumptas (unspecified) , . 1 

Westerns 31 

Northerns . . . . . . 4 

Coconadas (and Warangal) 19 


Tinnevellies , . . . 5 

Salems . . . . . . 

Total 67 

Comillas , , . , . , 24 

Bunnas (Wagile and Wagyi) — 

Other sorts 1 

Grand Total . . . . 976 


Total Exports, as per official 
returns, from British Indian 
and Kathiawar Ports . . 988 


- Exported to ■ 


Chma and 
the East 


United 

Kmgdom 

Japan 

(excluding 

Japan) 

Total 

Exports 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 



3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 





5 

144 

310 

10 

586 

4 

3 

— 

7 

13 

5 

2 

26 

— 

— 

— 



— 

13 

1 

14 

— 

— 

1 

1 

3 

I 

— 

6 

— 

— 

— 



165 

341 

23 

645 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


■ 

2 

22 

60 

15 

162 



— 


23 

60 

15 

164 

— 

— 

— 

— 



13 

1 

51 

— 

4 

— 

8 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

42 

7 

51 

— 

— 

— 

.. - 

— 

63 

8 

Ill 

— 

— 

— 

— 






___ 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

21 

1 

55 

— 

— 

— 

4 

13 

— 

— 

32 

6 

3 

— 

15 

11 

52 

4 

72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


31 

76 

6 

180 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 



1 

27 

— 

7 

8 

15 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— - 

- — , 


■I— 

331 

1,546 

265 

3,118 


367 1,636 348 3,280* 


Including ** other countries **-^1. 
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PRACTICAL TEXTILE TESTING 

with the UNIVERSAL MICRO-APPARATUS 

“SEIBERT- PROMAR” 



“SEIBERT -PROMAR** unites in one Instrument:— 


K Micro Projector. 2. Micro-Photo Apparatus. 3. Micro-Drawing Apparatus. 

4. Micro for observations through the ocular for Open and Central Light. 

Best Results. Low Prices. Trials of own objects without obligation. 

W. & H. SEIBERT, WETZLAR 1 7 


5<H 
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USE COSMOS LAMPS— AGLOW WITH LIFE 


jr/BBS 
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Nep Formation in Carding. 


T he Textile Weekly (Manchester) recentl}’^ published an infor- 
mative and interesting article upon Nep and its Formation 
during Carding/* We reproduce the article in question 
herewith: — 

Most carders would readily agree that badly set cards may 
nianufacture neps How man\ persons have definite ideas about 
the method of formation of such neps ^ There appears to be little 
written on the subject in the technical journals, and most of the 
text-books also give the matter a wide berth 

The following research and observations on nep formation were 
made on a new card during the first day or two after starting it 
up for the first time. It should be mentioned that this card was 
clothed on cylinder, doffer, and flats with Roubaix wire ** ; the 
carding points are not really wire at all, and resemble sharpened 
hack-saw blade teeth, but there is no reason to believe that^ in 
^damentals the principle of carding with this type of clothing 
is different from that with standard clothing; the differences are 
in detail 

A start W'as made with a good quality Egyptian ^tton, of 
fine staple, and the web coming off the doffer was uniform and 
almost entirely free from nep. Different samples were then put 
through, and after a time it was noticed that the amount of nep 
had very much increased with some of the samples, although 
others were quite satisfactory. It was found that the cotton card- 
ing satisfactorily was of rather coarse staple, Le., of high hair 
weight, and that the unsatisfactory samples were of fine staple, 
i.e., low hair weight, although of better quality. As the experi- 
ments proceeded tiie flat strips increased to about three times the 
normal weight both with fine staples and with the coarser staple, 
and eventually the web with the former became full of nep, although 
the coarser staple was still satisfactory. 

Sinc3e with the better quality cottons there was far more nep 
in the sliver than in the same weight of raw cotton, it was con- 
cluded that the fault lay not in the cotton, but in the machine ; and 
that the settings were bemg disturbed as the newly erected card 
bedded into place. A trial with the gauge showed this to be the 
case, the doffer being some eight thousandths of an inch further 
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from the c3iinder than the onginal setting, which was ten thou- 
sandths. The doffa: was then set to five thousandths, when the 
neps almost entirely disappeared, the weight of the strips returned 
to normal, and the carding with all samples was regarded as 
practically perfect 

At the same time it was considered to be rather remarkable 
that the finer staple should l^ave been so much affected, and a 
microscopical examination was therefore made of the neps. 
The perplexing observation was then made that practically all 
of the neps w^ere centred on foreign matter or immature hairs, 
with a surrounding of normal hairs. Now, the card cannot manu- 
facture immature hairs or seed coat ; how then could it have been 
a machine fault ? 

The following explanation is offered as the solution; Good 
carding requires the film of cotton delivered by the taker-in to be 
operated on hy two carding surfaces, and these surfaces must be 
clean and sharp, and not covered with a dead weight of cotton. 
One of the most important factors governing the thickness of the 
film of cotton carried round on the cylinder wire is the closeness 
of the setting between doffer and cylinder. The doffer does not 
strip all of tne film from the cylinder, a residue always remains 
to be carried round again, and with a wide setting this residue 
may be considerable. Under such circumstances the film rises 
well above the points of the c^dinder wire, and more of it is engaged 
by the fiats, causing the increase in flat strips recorded above. 
Both of the carding surfaces are then covered with cotton, and 
the newly arriving cotton delivered from the taker-in cannot be 
properly engaged by the wire points ; so, sandwiched between two 
comparatively smooth surfaces, the newly arriving cotton tends to 
roll. The rolls develop most readily on such abnormalities as 
pieces of seed coat or groups of immature hairs, which are there- 
fore found as nuclei in neps composed mostly of normal hairs, 
although ordinarily the nuclei would be taken out in the strips. 
This rolling action between two cotton surfaces probably takes 
place at other places in the card also, notablv between doffer and 
cylinder where the wires nearly in contact point in opposite direc- 
tions, but it is difficult to say whether here or at the flats is the 
more important. In any case the finer cottons roll and cause neps 
because they are more flexible, whereas the more rigid hairs of the 
coarser staple may get through unharmed, unless the settings are 
too wide even for them. 

The existence of a thick film of cotton on the cylinder when the 
doffer is badly set was strikingly demon'- tra ted d urine the experi- 
ments referred to at the beginning of this article. The card was 
steadily delivering 0,2^ hank sliver and feeding from an even lap. 
when suddenly a mass of cotton resembling a pillow appearrf 
uniformly across the doffer, the sliver increased for a few feet to 
eight or ten times its normal weight, and choked the coiler. This 
mass of cotton,^ which was full of neps and resembled flat strips 
at their worst, is believed to have been the complete film of cotton 
from the cylinder ripped off by the doffer, having become so thick 
that it was no longer held by the cylinder points. Such an occur- 
rence would only arise with very bad settings indeed, and may 
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BEFORE installing Weaving Machinery ask 



The famous makers of Automatic Looms 

Modem weaving machinery and looms for silk, rayon, cotton, 
wool, flax, hemp, jute, Dobbies and Jacquard machines. 

Speciality.* Single and more shuttle Automatic Looms 
Ateliers de G)nstruction Ruti, succ. de Gaspard Honegger, RUTI, ZcH., Switzerland 


symbolises superiority of 
design of 

Winding & Spooling Machines 

SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR 
COTTON, WOOL. LINEN, Etc. 


THE LATEST FOR WEAVING: 

Type S Rewinding Machine 

For the production of 8UPERODP8. 


Obtain fall particalarg from 

SCHWEITER Ltd., Textile Machine Makers 

HORGEN 41 , nr. Zurich, Switzerland 

ESTABLISHED 1854 
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The new “®“'' 

CHEESE WINDER 



'THIS unit the latest to be 
* added to our extensive range 
of modern high speed Winding and 
Warping plant, marks a definite 
advance in the design and per- 
formance of Cheese Winding 
Machinery 

Model K ensures increased pro< 
duction and improved quality of 
output Now It IS possible to pro^ 
duce perfectly formed 6" traverse 
multiple end cheeses of uniform 
tension, at speeds up to 400 yards per 
minute, and as large as 8" diameter 

Asfe us for Model K leaflet whtch fulh 
describes this neu Doubler Winder 


THOMAS HOLT 

LIMITED 

*PAow 3122 BOOSJDAZE 
Wmt ATLAS-^PSOyS 

Atlas Works, Whitworth Road 

ROCHDALE 
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oni> occur even then with the particular type of wire with which 
tni» card was clothed 

From these considerations it appears that to avoid neps the 
£ln ot cotton on the cylinder must be kept as thin as possible, and 
a way of doing this is to set the dofTer dosely to the cyhnder It 
albo dear that the fact of neps being found centred on seed coat, 
etc , does not necessarily absolve the carder from blame or throw 
responsibilit}/ on to the cotton, as at first sight such an observation 
certain 3 would do This is a pomt of first importance to those 
engaged on the thankless task of delving mto the causes of defective 
production, and must be taken carefully into consideration before 
condemning the cotton when neppy webs arise, particularly on 
changing o\ er from the coarser to the finer cottons 


High Draft Spinning— Its Relation 
to Yarn Costs. 


M r C BAR^SHAW, t r I , head of the spmnmg section at 
the Blackburn Technical College, addressed members of 
the Preston and District Te\tue SocieU, on March is, 
on “ High-Draftmg and its rdation to Yam Costs 

The successful use of high-draftmg arrangements demanded 
a sound knowledge of the technique of the drafting operation, 
as well as a high degree of refinement m the means employed, 
and it was very probable that the occasional lack of success which 
might have been experienced was attnbutable to unsatisfactory 
la>-out of the arrangement or adjustment There was little 
reason to doubt that, m many nulls in Lancashire, producing 
medium to medium coarse coxmts, there was a good d^ of rovmg 
preparation machinery bemg operated which, in view of the possi- 
bilities of high-draftmg, was an unnecessary charge m yam costs 
High-draft arrangements probably offered the greatest advantage 
m the range of counts 20’s to 50^3 from cotton i J ms and below 
The chief ways m which such arrangements might be employed 
could be summarized as follows To produce (i) a yam of given 
count and qualitv more cheapl> from the same cotton, (2) a similar 
count and quality of yam from a shorter and therefore cheaper 
cotton, and (3) a better y^xn with similar cotton and production 
procedure In addition, high-draft methods, by ensuring better 
fibre control m drafting, permitted the use of raw material with 
greater variation m staple length, etc , than could be otherwise 
employed, as well as the spmnmg of a wider range of counts from 
a given hank roving, and, by this means, simplified cardroom 
organization and increased efi&ciency, by a reduction m the number 
of hank pieparalions necessar} Though efforts were contmually 
bemg made to utihze the advantag^es ox high-drafting on prepara- 
tion frames as well as mules, the apphcation of high-draltmg 
arrangements had been chiefly on rmg frames, and it was its 
apphcation to nng spmnmg to which reference would be made 
primarily 
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By the use of high-draft in the spinning machine, costs might 
be reduced by; (a) Omitting either the intermediate or roving 
frame stage; (dj reducing the number of slubbers, intermediates, 
or roving frames employed; or [c) other economies effected, by 
using the normal complement of machines with either single or 
double roving in the spiiming machine, and producing a better 
yarn. In (a) and (^) the number of preparatory spindles employed 
would be reduced by 20 to 50 per cent., giving, at a maximum, 
a corresponding reduction of rovmg preparation costs, and in (^c) 
the strength of the yam, taken as an indication of quality, 
increased by 7I per cent, and upwards. 

The cost of yam production, when the ch^ges involved in 
the change from low-draft to high-draft conditions were taken 
into account, could be reduced by amounts varying from 3 per 
cent to upwards of 10 per cent. — according to condition and the 
t3rpe of arrangement employed — ^by changing from ordinary low- 
draft to high-draft. In some mills abroad the draft in the spinning 
maclnne, with some high-draft arrangements, was 100 per cent, 
or more, above the ordinary low-draft with standard arrangements, 
and in such cases, with new installations on a high-draft basis, 
in which costs of idle machinery were eliminated, roving prepara- 
tion costs were no more than half the normal. If yam costs were 
accounted to be 20 to 25 per cent, of total costs, then in the first 
example the saving was approximately 3 per cent, to S per cent 
of total yarn production costs, and in the latter 10 per cent, or 
more. The saving annum would therefore be these percentages 
of total costs according to t3rpe of arrangement and plant lay-out. 

It had sometimes b^ said that the advantages ^d economics 
of the system in a mill with existing plant were insufficient to 
justify the change. Such statements appeared to be more like 
excuses than reasons for its non-adoption. A simple calculation 
would show that even the minimum saving of 3 per cent, on process 
costs would, in a moderate-sized mill, approximately amount to 
£1,000 a year, and double or more than double this in a mill 
specifically planned for high-drafting. 

The employment of high-drafting arrangements on mules for 
dealing witdi short cotton was accompanied by greater difficulties 
than in the ring frame, particularly when rollers of small diameter 
were necessary. These additional difficulties arose chiefly on 
account of the length of the bottom rollers and the intermittent 
action of the rollers. The wider application of high-drafting on 
mules was, however, a matter of great importance to them. 

For many years, even in Lancashire, the ring frame had been 
supersediiig the mule in a large and important range of yam coimls 
and qualities, so that if, due to the non-application of high- 
drafting, roving preparation costs for mules were to be greater, 
instead of less as formerly, than for ring frames, the rate of dis- 
placement of mule spindles would be farther accentuated. The 
wider adoption of high-drafting on the ring frame had not only 
increased the competitive power of the machine against the mule 
in Lancashire, but also its competitive power in those countries 
which were creating such severe competition with Lancashire exports 
in the lower grade doths. 
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1,250,000 SPINDLES 

ARE NOW FITTED WITH EADIE 
SELF- OILING DOUBLING RINGS 


WE shall be pleased to arrange 
for you to try them on 
new or existing Frames. For 
Cotton Doubling or Cabling, Silk 
Throwing, Rayon Twisting, or the 
Spinning and Doubling of Wool 
or Worsted, they are unrivalled. 


The System on which the EADIE Patent Self-Oiling Ring works is as follows : — 
A tubular wick, threaded on a strong spring, clips into a helical groove 
cut on the inside surface of the Ring. This wick connects with an oil 
reserve in or on the rail through a hole in the Ring wall. The Traveller 
draws off the oil by suction so that the flow starts and stops automatically 
with the frame. 


EADIE BROS. & CO. LTD. 

SHIP CANAL HOUSE 

MANCHESTER, England 
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THE 

PERFECT PACKAGE 
CAN GIVE YOU 
PERFECT 
PRODUCTION 



RIGHT” TO THE CORE 


No. 40^ROTARY GUIDE WINDING MACHINE 


The machine is without any recip* 
rocating mechanism. 

It is therefore capable of operating 
at the highest speeds with the lowest 
running and upkeep costs. 

And the cones meet the most exacting 
requirements of the trade. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 

MANCHESTER 


BOSTON 


PARIS 
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In dealing with general considerations it seemed inevitable 
that comparisons should be made on the wider issue of ring spin- 
ning versus mule spinning with which the development seemed to 
be involved. Rmg spinning was more complementary to auto- 
matic or semi-automatic weaving and to a vertically combined 
industry than mule spinning wnich was, in itself, a factor of 
enormous importance to Lancashire. Since these conditions 
existed to a greater extent in the most successfully competing 
countries than in Lancashire, technical developments in ring 
spinning, which were not equally applicable to the mule, gave them 
a further advantage which could be more fully realized dian here, 
and thus became a question of major importance. 

He was not suggesting that the mule was an obsolete machine, 
but merely indicated that the effect of the application of high- 
drafting seemed to place those competing countries, which had 
almost entirely adopted ring spinning, in an even stronger position 
than formerly in the production of the coarser counts of yam and 
the lower grade fabrics. He believed that the supremacy of the 
mule as a spinning machine had been, in the past, the most decisive 
single factor in Lancashire’s trade and, though its p>osition in the 
production of a wide range of yams was bemg successfully chal- 
lenged, it would continue to be a most important factor in our 
future trade. {Textile Weekly.') 


NEW NORTHROP DEMONSTRATION ROOM. 


Readers will be interested to learn of the new demonstration 
facilities which have recently been provided by the British 
Northrop Loom Co. Ltd., at their headquarters at Blackburn, 
Lancashire, 

What was formerly the old foundry has been transformed into 
a modem demonstration room, and is now concerned with the 
display of the finished product instead of with one of the earliest 
stages in its production. The room is lOO ft. long and 6o ft. wide 
and houses about 30 automatic looms of various t}’pes and sizes, 
each with individual electric drive. 

Looms ranging from the light narrow cotton type to those 
weaving heavy sheeting are on demonstration weaving cotton, 
rayon, wool, worsted, linen and jute, the majority being of the 
bobbin changing variety. The multi-oox type is represented, with 
weft-changmg motions for two or four colours of weft, the change 
mechanism being electrically controlled. 


A NEW COTTON YARN. 


Interest in cotton spinning circles has been aroused by the 
announcement made by John l5ugdale 8 e Sons Ltd., of Blackburn, 
that they have discovers a new process for making cotton yams 
with a siik-like lustre, a really soft and pleasing " feel ’’ and which 
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can be woven W’eft on ordinary looms without difficulty. In 
addition the woven fabric can be treated without detriment to any 
of the usual finishing processes and can be retailed at a price 
comparable with that of a similar fabric woven from ordinary cotton 
yarns. 

The new yarn, which is supplied on pirns to minimize the 
amount of weavers’ waste, gives a fulness to the fabric due to its 
bulkiness or greater diameter as compared with similar counts of 
ordinary weft yarns. It occupies a greater space m the doth than 
normal "yams of the same counts, and thus a much better “ cover ” 
IS obtained. It is daimed that with 20 per cent, fewer picks per 
inch the new doth compares favourably with doth woven from 
ordinary yams of similar counts. The new yam is spun in from 
lo’s to 6o’s counts, single, and from 2/20’s to 2/60’s. It contains 
no strengthening or other substances and no special process is 
required when the doth has to be mercerized. 

In its single form as weft, the new yarn is shown to advantage 
in weft-facedl fabrics, such as sateens and linings and fabrics featur- 
ing small dobby designs. It is suitable for limbrics, dress goods 
and furnishing fabrics, etc. The twofold yarns can be used as 
either warp or weft in a large variety of fabrics and are being 
supplied to the hosiery trade for the knitting of sports shirts, 
stockings, underwear and outerwear. The softness ot the yam is 
a decided asset in the production of underwear. 


PLATT^S PATENT DRAW FRAME UNDERCLEARER. 


The current issue of Platt’s Bulletin contains details of a new 
und^deaner for cotton drawing frames, and is designed to 
eliminate the collecting of fiy and its occasional passage on to the 
running sliver* 

The component parts are a main support bracket, adjustable 
side brackets, a comb,a tray to receive the waste fibres, and spiral 
springs attached to the frame and side brackets to maintain con- 
tact with the roller. The clearer doth is moved intermittently by 
a ratchet wheel mounted on the back clearer roller and operated 
by a rod from the oscillating stop-rod bracket. A second rod 
connects the ratchet and pawl link to the comb which dears the doth 
of all waste fibres, depositing them in the tray underneath. The 
tray swivels on a rod which connects with boti frame sides but is 
weighted to maintain a horizontal position. By tilting the tray 
the fibres may be removed periodically. 

By these arrangements there is no risk at all of the rollers 
picking up dirt. A machine fitted with these underdearers could 
be run at a higher speed. There is also a saving due to greater 
production in another way. To dean ordinary underflats requires 
stoppages of 1 1 minutes for ribl^n lap drawing rollers, 30 seconds 
for comber draw box, and ij minutes for a 3-head 6-deliveiy draw 
frame. Taking an average ** picking ” qi six times dai^, this 
time quite represents about Jo Ids. production per week on a draw 
frame. The tenter greatly appredates the freedom from flat 
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C. W. MARSDEN Ltd. 

37, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 

Td. Addmt: MBBCLEBDBK Tdtphoiu: BLAckfiisn OiSd 

ICANCHBSTBB CatUt: A B 0 8th Edition and BontIey*8 


BELTING ROLLER SKINS PICKING BANDS 
PICKERS ROLLER CLOTH LACES, Ete. 

— ><>s«:wi — 

Proprietors of the well-known Registered Brands: — 



ESTABLISHED 1789, 


Makers of 

All kinds of Machinery for Cotton 
Spinning and Doubling Mills. 

Joh. Jacob Rioter & Co., Limited. 

Switzerland. 




TECHNICAL SECTION 


PICK COUNTERS 


For one, two and three shifts 
attachable to any type of loom 



COUNTERS 


serve for 

an AUTOMATIC CONTROL of 
every loom’s efficiency and produc- 
tion ; for calculation purposes and 
for paying the wages by PICKS, 

They are supplied complete ready 
for attachment with all driving and 
fastening parts. 

They arc perfectly simple to attach 
and made suitable for any type of 
loom. 

FURTHERMORE OUR CLIENTS 
FIND THAT THROUGH 
FITiING THEiR LOOMS 
WITH THESE COUNTERS 
THE OUTPUT 18 CON- 
8IDERABLY INCREASED. 

John T. Murray 

051. Manchester, 3 


TO EVERY 
LOOM 
A PICK 
COUNTER 
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picking. Again, a great deal of time will be saved at the later 
processes in the ** picking out"’ of dirty ends, etc. It is not 
necessary to have anyone to go round collecting flat dirt. The 
dearers require empt)ang, say once a day according to the material, 
and even if neglected they will empty themselves by the pivoting 
action of the cdlecting tray. 

The arrangement is easily applied to machines, and wear of 
any part — even the flannel covering— is negligible. The arrange- 
ment has been well tested under mill conditions. An advantage 
is that a dear view is obtained along the drawing rollers and under 
the running sliver. The attachment is particularly recommended 
for fine counts and high quality yams. 


TESTING FOR MOISTURE CONTENT IN COTTON 
OR YARN. 


A new device has now been developed by means of which the 
moisture content of a bale, hank, cop, cheese, cone or any other 
yam package, and also doth, can be tested in a few seconds. 
This is a portable instrument called the Electro-Psycrometer, which 
can be operated by any member of a mill staff after one demonstra- 
tion. The device is electrically controlled from the mains, one of 
its greatest advantages being that it is suitable for both alternating 
and direct current of any voltage between 120 to 240. 

The method of application is simple in the ejctreme. For 
instance, if it is required to ascertain the moisture content of any 
type of yarn package, the cop, cheese, or whatever form it may 
take, is ndd in one hand whilst the needles of the hand-grip are 
thrust into the yam. The needle of a large quadrant on the 
instrument will then register a certain number which, when com- 
pared with the correct diart (complete sets of charts for all textile 
fibres are supplied"' gives the percentage of moisture content. 

For the testing or bales or big packages, a slightly longer set of 
needles is used. One of the most useful features of the device is 
the fact that the reading is not cori^ed to the actual point of 
contact of the needles and the material, but is through a field in 
vicinity of the needles. 

By placing the n^dles into the material at several different 

g lints the average moisture content of the package can be obtained. 

or example, a cheese of cotton yam does not contain exactly the 
same amount of moisture on all sides, but may vary by an ^preci- 
able amount, say, at the top and bottom, and the use of the Electro- 
Psycrometer in this way gives an accurate record of the percentage 
of moisture. 


The instrument is guaranteed by the makers for all time to 
within 0.2 per cent, accuracy. Actual tests compared with con- 
ditioning tests show, however, that results with the new device 
are rarely more than 005 per cent, different. 

The Electro-Psycrometer can also be used for testing doth, in 
which case the method of procedure is exactly the same as with 
yam, excrot that grippes are used instead of needles to hold the 
doth. The sole Bntish agents for the instrument are G. W. 
Thornton & Son, 5, Blackfnars Street, Mandbester. 
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INTERNATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL 
COTTON STATISTICS 

The present tabulation is the FINAL result of the Census of Cotton 
Consumption in the Cotton Spinning Mills of the World for the half year ended 
31st January, 1935, and of Cotton Mill Stocks on that date. It should be borne 
in mind that the figures published herewith relate to raw cotton only, and do 
not contain linters or waste cotton of any kind whatsoever. Ihe spindle 
figures refer to raw cotton spinning spindles only and contain no waste or 
doubling spindles. 

Owing to the fact that the collection of commerical and trade statistics 
in Germany is now in charge of the “XJberwachungsstellen,** it has been 
impossible to obtain any figures of cotton mill consumption or cotton mill 
stocks for this country up to the time of going to press. 

The total World’s Cotton Mill Consumption for the HALF YEAR 
ended 3l8t January, 1935, compared with that of the same period of the 
previous year, is as follows (German figures for the previous half year are 
not inclu ded, in order to make tke tabuiations co mparable) : 


3 Ist January 
1035 

1 

31st January 
1934 

Increase or Decrease 
over same period 
in 1934 

1 

American Cotton 

East Indian Cotton .J 
Egyptian Cotton ..| 

Sundries | 

bales 

6.444.000 

2.889.000 
521,000 

3,363.000 

bales 

6.479.000 

2.282.000 
481,000 

2,546,000 

I+++ 

bales 

1.036.000 

607.000 
40,000 

818.000 

All kinds of Cotton 

12,217,000 

11,787,000 

1 

I -}. 

i 

430,000 


The total World's Cotton Mill Stocks on Ist February, 1935 and 1934, 
according to Continental distribution, were as follows, German stocks not 
being included on either date : ' 


American Cotton: 

Europe . , 482,000 bales against 662,000 bales on 1st Feb., 1934. 

Asia .. .. 363.000 , , 361,000 ^ • 

America .. 1,236,000 , „ 1,666,000 » „ ^ h 

The total World's Mill Stocks of American Cotton on 1st Feb., 1936, were 

2.084.000 bales, as against 2,698,000 bales in the year 1934. 

East Indian Cotton: 

Europe . , 243,000 bales against 207,000 bales on 1st Feb., 1934. 

Asia .. .. 961,000 „ , 939,000 * „ * * 

Altogether the World's Mill Stocks of East Indian Cotton were 1,214,000 bales 
against 1,164,000 twelve months ago. 

Egyptian Cotton : 

Europe , . 194,000 bales against 166,000 bales on 1st P«6., 1934. 

.. .. 67,000 „ ^ 2S.OOO » „ „ * 

America 26,000 „ . 23,000 „ „ „ . 

World's Mill Stocks of Egyptian Cotton were 281,000 bales against 

221.000 bales twelve months ago. 
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Sundry Cottons : 

Europe . . 490,000 bales against 305,000 bales on Feb, Ist^ 1934, 

Asia .. 448,000 , ^ 410,000 » » * 

America . . 160,000 139,000 m m m » 

The Total World’s Mill Stocks of aU kinds of cotton on Feb. 1st, 1935, 
were 4,771,000 bales against 5,003,000 bales on Feb. 1st, 1934. 

The World’s Total Spindles on Jan, Slst, were 156,061,000 as against 
156,878,000 last July. 


N. S. PEARSE. 

General Secretary, 


SHORT-TIME TABLE 


The spindle-hours stopped by the mills reporting, when worked out over the 
whole industry of each country, indicate the following stoppages in weeks of 
48 hours, for the industries in the countries tabulated below: — 


Great Britain . 

France 

Italy 

Cze^o-Slovakia 
Belgium 
Pol^d . • 
Switseiiand 
Holland 
Austria . . 
Sweden .. 


Portugal 
Finland .. 
Hungary 
Denmark 
Norway . 
Japan , 
China 
Canada . 
Mexico . 
Brazil . 


Yugo Slavia 


Half-year ending 
Jan Slst, 

1935 


7*16* 

9-67t 

13-27 

11-90 

6-65 

0-96 

3- 83 

4- 03 
4-58 
0-99 
0-002 

None 

0-97 

0- 36 

1- 60 
17-12t 

6 - 85 ** 

6-17 

1-01 

1-27 

0-11 


July 31st, 
1934. 

8- 14* 

Q-m 

7-76 

9- 20 
7-36 

0- 45 
3*48 
4*85 
6*55 
0*61 

None 

2*93 

0*33 

3-41 

9-61t 

10-73** 

1- 94 

1- 40 

2 - 01 
0-55 


U.S.A. In Jan. 1936, 25,146,000 spindles were active out of a total of 30,826,000, 
as compared with ^.418.000 active last July. 

* The stoppage of the American Section amounted to 8 -066 {9 •OS] weeks, 
and that of the Egyptian Section to 6 *047 (6-81) weeks of 48 hours. There 
were 48 (63) firms with 2,734,750 (3,TT6,343) spindles in the Ameri(^n Section 
completely stopped during the period under review. In the Egyptian Section 
6 (7) firms with 436,038 (690,544) spindles were completely stopped during 
the six months. Firms with 123,648 (114,972) spindles have dosed down 
indefinitely during the period under review. 

t This figure represents working weeks of 48 hours. The general working 
week in Japan is 120 hours. Calculated in Japanese working weeks the stoppage 
18 equal to 6-85 (3*86) weeks for the last six months under review. 

** The working week in China is 132 honrs. Calculated in Chinese working 
weeks the stoppage is equal to 2-49 (6*90) weeks for the period under review. 


{ France: 2,002,330 (1,041,890) spindles have been completely stopped during 
the past six months. 

(Figures in brackets and in italic refer to previous six months.) 



.So INTERNATIOXAL COTTON STATISTICS 

Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL CON. 
with previous figures for comparison, on basis of Spinners' 


COUNTRIES 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 


AMERICAN 


Half-year ending 




Jan. 31 
1935 

Julv 31 
1984 

Jan 31 
1984 

Jan 81 
1988 



Europe ; — 






w 

Great Britain 


533 

690 

771 

665 

B) 

France 


250 

346 

403 

368 

(3) 

}Gennany .. 


— 

513 

543 

433 


fRussia 


2 

26 

35 




Italy 


223 

305 

331 

319 

t 

0 

Cze^o-Slovakia 


88 

114 

103 

132 


Bdginm .. 


58 

68 

80 

82 



Spain 


127 

118 

170 

154 


0 

Poland 


109 

106 

121 

116 


Switzerland 


10 

22 

26 

26 


Holland . . 


42 

62 

63 

64 

(11) 

Austria . . 


38 

42 

45 

30 


Sweden , . 


60 

50 

67 

52 

(/4) 

PortngaJ 


25 

21 

28 

23 

(15) 

Finland .. 


26 

23 

21 

16 

m 

Hungary .. 


27 

28 

34 

30 

(IT) 

*Yugo Slavia 


18 

20 



15) 

Deimiark .. 


17 

16 

17 

12 

(19) 

Norway . , 


5 

5 

6 

6 

1 

Europe Total 

•• 

1,676} 

2,683 

2,854 

2,527 


( 

Asia: 


1 




iil 

1 

India 


22 

14 

26 

89 


1 

Japan 

, , 

828 

900 

881 

899 

i 

China 

• • 

152 

176 

241 

457 

Mm 

1 

Asia Total 

•• 

1,002 

1,090 




1 America : 



■V 

■nijiii 

ilillBn 



U.S.A. .. 


2,613 


2,847 

2,749 

I 


Canada 

Mexico 

•• 

120 

n 

m 

110 

16 

' 80 



Brazil 


— 



— 



America Total 

, , 

2,733 1 

2,819 

2,973 

2,829 

mm 

■n 








Other Countries 

33 

21 

47 

46 


HALF-YEAR'S 

T 

I 




mm 

. 

TOTAL 

i 

5,444}| 

6,513 

m 

6,847 


BAST INDIAN 
Half-year ending 


Jan. 31 
1935 


170 

91 


21 

51 

31 

2 

6 

23 

14 

1 

1 

7 

10 


Julv 81 
1934 


521} 


915 

115 


125 

92 

103 

10 

71 

17 

39 

34 

11 

5 

IS 

7 

1 


549 


L123 

619 


Jan. 81 i Jan. g 
1934 riria 


100 
102 
87 I 
23 
77 
14 
45 I 
26 
12 
5 I 
17 
8 I 


— 1 


4l 


529 


353 


I 

1,106 1,164 

605 I 438 

97 1 03 



15 


2,403 


27 


11 


10 


2,050 


tNoiHrafiomEwila. Biguwa to thla (»nnf*y are eating 

* Fonnedy inetaded In Other Ootmttlea. 

tVo ntqna from Oennany, %m (lee page 378). 
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SUMPTION for the Half-year ending Slst Jan., 1935, 
returns made to the International Cotton Federation. 
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Estimated TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON MILL STOCKS 
comparison on basis of Spinners’ returns 




Europe : 

U) 

Great Britain 

(2) 

France 

(3) 

fGennany .. 

W 

^Russia 

(«) 

Italy 

(«) 

Cze^o-Slovakia 

(S') 

Belgium . . 

(«) 

Spain 

9) 

Poland 

m 

Switzerland 

(«) 

Holland .. 

(I?) 

Austria . • 

m 

Sweden . . 

(M) 

Portugal .. 

(10 

Finland . . 

(10 

Hungary . 

(in 

•Yugo Slavia 

(10 

Denmark . 

(10 

Norway .. 


Europe Total 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight} 


Half-year ending 


EAST mDlAN 


Half-year ending 


j 

dan. 31 July 81 Jan. SI Jan. 81 Jan. 31 | July 81 Jan. 81 I Jan, Ii * 
1935 1934 1984 1988 1935 1984 1934 , 



48 

56 

92 

104 

— 

120 

2 

3 

149 

160 

33 

40 

24 

32 

17 

17 

12 

12 

14 

20 

24 

42 

11 

15 

26 

29 

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

4 

8 

8 

7 

0 

2! 

1 3 

1 

482J^ 

1 

679 

1 

1 

18 

283 

13 

306 

50 

54 

353 

; 373 

1,149 1 

1.176 

87 I 

j 69 


64 68 

147 141 

176 120 

10 — 



19 

35 

281 

270 

61 

111 


416 1 

1,553 

1,451 

98 

65 

5 

— 

1,666 

1 1,516 

19 

1 

1 16 

2,873 

2,699 


36 > 66 
64 I 106 



935 801 591 I 

296 113 62 

61 25 I 19 




HALF-YEAR'S 


t No returns from Russia. Figaros for this country are esidmated from trade sources. 
* Fonnedy included in Other Countries. 
t No returns from Germany, 1986 (see note on page 378). 
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(Ml 3l8t January, 1935, with previous figures for 
made to the International Cotton Federation. 


IN THOUSANDS OF ACTUAL BALES 
(regardless of weight) 
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IXTERXATIONAL COTTON STATISTICS 


ESTIMATED TOTAL WORLD’S COTTON 
years Slst January, 1935, and Slst July 

the International 



* JL— Tbo diTUon between miiJe and liog and the ntusbec of spindles on £g3!ptian is only approximate* 

1 No xetwtit zecdTod from Rnsria* Fignreaforthisooimtxy are estimated from trade sonroes. 

I R a nwriy mdnded in Other Conninea. 
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SPINNING SPINDLES (OOO’s omitted) for the half 
1934 , on basis of returns made to 
Cotton Federation. 


1 

1 

Spinous 

I 

II 

Spinous 

IN Course 


Rura SriHOUi 

Egyptian Cotton 

OF Erection 


Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 

Half-year ended 


Jan. 81, 1986 

July 81, 1984 

Jan. 81, 1986 

Jnly 81, 1984 

Jan. 31, 1985 

July 81, 1984 




11,276 

11,785 

17,369 

16,554 

95 

26 

(fl 

7,607 

7,613 

2,090 

1,602 

6 

24 

(«) 

6.848** 

6,846 

1,455** 

1,455 

61** 

51 

(^) 

7,613 

7,613 

? 

? 

? 


(« 

4,907 

4.923 

650 

650 

— 

— 

2,103 

2,083 

581 

616 

3 

1 


1,745 

1,762 

59 

38 

1 

1 


1,639 

1,639 

207 

207 

— 


(«) 

1,237 

1,221 

325 

315 

6 

8 

(9) 

838 

840 

650 

645 

3 

4 

turn 

946 

963 

20 

2 

— 

— 

m 

533 

492 

166 

107 

1 



{!*) 

534 

554 

24 

23 

— 

3 

(M 

315 

315 

36 

36 

9 

— 

{«) 

231 

226 

20 

18 

32 

1 

(IS) 

( 18 ) 

245 

239 

44 

47 

3 

— 



9 

6 


5 

m 


100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

( 18 ) 


38 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

( 19 ) 



23.704 

22,321 

210 

124 


8.944 

8,815 

526 I 

324 

86 1 

51 


9,495 

9,080 

744 i 

773 




4,681 

4,680 





u 

23,120 

22,575 

1,270 

1,097 

206 

201 



30.388 

1,000 

1,000 

? 

? 

(D 



88 

78 

— 

— 


1 855 

855 

8 

8 

— 

— 


^ 2,701 

2,697 



6 



35.0(29 

35,028 

1,096 

1,086 

6 

— 


1,42$ 

1,350 

270 

217 

22 

10 


108,444 


26,340 


443 

335 



** Figures for six tnonths ending July 31st, 1934. 
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TOTAL WORLD. 


Date 

Total 
Estimated 
Kmnber of 
Spiimmg 
Spndles 
existing m 
worid 

ESTIMATED MILL STOCKS— In thoneands 
of ACTUAL BALES (OOCt omitted) 
-•INVISIBLE" SUPPLY 

Spi&oltt 

To^^taads 
of Cotton 

Bales 

AUSBICAN 

EAST 

INDIAN 

EGYPTIAN 

SUNDRIES 

TOTAL 

Feb. 1,1934 

167,718,000 

2,873 

1,210 

244 

941 

5,268 

33*39 

» 19SS 

158,984,000 

2,69S 

832 

208 

803 

4,542 

28*57 

« 1932 

162,070,000 

2,776 

984 1 

212 

637 

4,608 

28*43 

» 1981 

163,671,000 

2,427 

1.212 1 

202 

746 

4,586 

28*04 

. 1980 

165,143,000 

2,742 

1,173 

224 

792 

4,931 

29*86 

« 1929 

165,104,000 

2,958 1 

1,216 

182 

938 

5,294 

32*06 

» 1928 

164,979,000 

2,867 

969 

183 

863 

4,882 

29*69 

» 1927 

164,616.000 

2,982 1 

829 

173 

771 

4,755 

28*88 

^ 1926 

162,972,000 

2,862 

915 

200 

671 

4,648 

28*52 

» 1925 

159,904,000 

2,369 

738 

197 

655 

3,959 

24*76 

ttar. 1,1918 

142,186,000 

3,448 

716 

279 

973 

5,416 

38*09 

Attit. 1.1984 

156,878,000 

2.307 

1.655 

272 

1.103 

6.337 

34*02 

» 1988 

157,766.000 

2.658 

1.627 

235 

730 

5.050 

32*01 

» 1982 

161,002,000 

2,543 

1,031 

228 1 

660 

4,462 

27*71 

. 1981 

162,278,000 

1,871 

1,565 

217 

660 

4,313 1 

26*58 

.. 1980 

164,108,000 

1,985 

1,667 

237 

609 

4,498 ! 

27*41 

» 1929 

164,211,000 

2,129 

1,761 

228 

745 

4,863 

29*61 

» 1928 

165,103,000 

2,112 

1,728 

170 

, 777 

4,787 

28*99 

» 1927 

164,597,000 

8,056 

1,616 

210 

1 626 

6,407 

32*85 

. 1926 

163,723,000 

1,969 

1,589 

201 

739 

4,498 

27*47 

Sept 1,1918 

143,449,000 

1,655 

1,405 

273 

, 744 

4,077 

28*42 


ESTIMATED COTTON MIU CONSUMPITON-ln dtoosand* 
of ACTUAL BALES (OOO’o omitted) 


Half-year ending 

July 81, 1984 156,873000 
J»d.81,1984[ 157,718,000 

6618\;§ 2403\|» 
7022/§ 2369/5*1 

1 

664\§1 

644 

3098\§ 
2599 /S 

12578'> ^ 
12634 / § 

80*18\8 
79*47 /^ 

July 81, 1933] 
Jen. 81, 1988 1 

167.765.000 

158.984.000 

782S\S 2161\§' 
6847/3 2059/58^ 

462/8 

2614\» 

2614/1 

12470\5 

11882/§ 

79*04\S 

74*74/8 

Jaly81,1882 

Jlil.81,1932| 

161,002,000 

162,070,000 

6202\^1 

6117/3' 

I97e\j| 

2812/^ 

487/ S 

212ns 

2114/til 

10792'18 
11680 / § 

67*0S\S 
71*14 /S 

July 81. 1981' 
Jin. 81, 1981 1 

162.278.000 

168.671.000 

6630'\|| 2850'! 3 
5278/1 j 8018/8 

isolg' 2885\2 
394/»o| 2479/S 

11824\| 

11164/g 

69*76\? 

68*26/^ 

July 81, 1980 
Jin. 81, 1980 

164.108.000 

165.143.000 

6940\|l S102-\S;[ 436\*;| 2530\§ 
708S/§ 2988/S 1 602/ Sj 2632/13 

12007^11 

13202/g 

78*16\? 
79*94 /I8 

Jidy8i.l980 

8111.81,1988 

164.211.000 

165.104.000 

74e3\g 

7613/1 

2e04\g 

2574/5 

492-lg 

497/«> 

2466\« 

2184/S 

13014\S 
12868 /§ 

79*26\? 

77*94/5 

Jnly81,1988 
Jin. 81, 1928 

165.103.000 

164.979.000 

7I81\| 

8226/1 

2220\5| 

2308/!8 

497lg 

489/S 

2685'\5 
1969/ S 

12663\S 

12987/1 

76*08\S 
78*72 /g 

My 81,1927 
Ju.Sl,192T 

164.597.000 

164.616.000 

8367\S 

7428/§ 

2378'lS 

2818/5 

506\ec 

487/t 

2171\ g 
j 2001/5 

13412\5 

12729/1 

81*4^ 

77*32/« 

Ywendkic 

AaB.si.t9it 

143.4ia000 

U630 

3977 

946 



3447 

i 

23000 

1^*84 













SPBCIFICATION OF PART OP THE COTTON RETURNED AS “SUNDRIES" (IN ACTUAL BALES) 
Six Months ending Januair 3ist, 1935, estimated from Actual Returns. 
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Societe AAlsacienne 

de Constructions M^caniques 

StuAlith€d x8a6. Capital: 114^750,000 franet 

WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN 

(HAUT-RHIN) (BAS-RHIN) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY (sbinb) 
OFFICE IN PARIS ; - 32, rue de Lisbonne (8*) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Preparing, Spinning and Twisting IVIacliines. Wool- 
Combing, Worsted-Spinning and Twisting Machines. Twisting Machines for 
Artificial Silk. Weaving Machines lor Cotton, Worsted and Silk. Printing, 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machines. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Gas En^nes. 
Steam Boilers. Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools. Lilting 
and Weighing Apparatus. Machines and Apparatus lor the Chemical Industry. 


BLOWINC-ROOM MACHINER\ 

Single-process a Speciality 

either 

“One Line" 


‘‘Dual Feed” 
Method 

TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 
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The Effect of the New Deal on the 
U.S. Cotton Textile Industry. 


The following extract is taken from the Department of Over- 
seas Trade Report on Economic and Trade Conditions in the 
United States, by Mr. H. 0 . Chalkley, Commercial Counsellor 
to H.M. Embassy at Washington. 

The code of the cotton textile industry under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was the first to be formulated and went 
into effect in July, 1933. Hours of work in the industry were 
reduced from an average of 53 per week to 40, with a corresponding 
mcrease in employment of over 30 per cent., minimum wage rates 
were increased by about 50 p^ cent to $12 and $13 per week 
^ u North respectively, and child labour was finally 

atolished. For the first few monlis under the code the situation 
™ j labour was substMtially improved In the 

second half of I933> however, a reaction occurred and business 
declined through the remainder of the year. In December machine- 
hour operations were curtailed by 25 per cent., without increase in 
wage rates. _ After a revival in me beginning of 1934 the industry 
again found it necessary to ask the National Recovery Administra- 
tion for curtailment of 25 per cent, during the months of June, 
July and August. It was this curtailment without any comp^- 
satory mcrease in wage rates which caused labour to strike. The 
strike started on September i and involved over 50 per cent of the 
workers. The National Recovery Administration appointed a 
mediati^ board and two weeks later the strike was settled. The 
Umted Textile Workers’ Union was denied official recognition as 
the representative of the workers and the demand of a 30-hour week 
without decrease in weekly earnings was declared to be economi- 
cally impossible. The President appointed a Textile Labour 
Reiations Board for the supervision of the application of the labour 
pro^nsions of Section 7 (a) of the Act to the mdustry and directed 
the bureau of Labour Statistics to prepare a comprehensive report 
on the actual hours of employment, earnings and working condi- 
tions m the textile industries ” and the Federal Trade Commission 
to undertake an mvestigation “ in order to furnish a basis for 
aetermining whether wage inaeases based upon reduction in hours 
or oth^se can, under prevailing economic conditions, be 
sustained, ’ 

H 
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The position of the cotton manufacturing industry as a whole 
appears to be somewhat better at the end of 1934, though exports 
have fallen heavily, and mill consumption of cotton for the year 
up to the end of 'October w^as about one-sixth less than in 1933. 
The Cotton Textile Institute is strongly in fayour of maintaining 
machine-hour limitation. The industry is estimated to have lost 
S6o,ooo,ooo in 1932, whereas, partly owdng to rising prices and to 
a re-stocking of the secondary market, it is believea that a net 
profit was made in 1933 and the first six months of 1934. This 
does not permit an}' very optimistic forecast, however, for the 
industry is burdenea by increased costs and a heavy processing 
tax anfi is be^ning to encounter Japanese competition even on 
the home mancet. There has been much variation in spindle 
activit}'. Both the number of spindles active and the average 
number of spindle hours per spindle in place fell heavily between 
April and August, 1934. 


Wages in the American Cotton 
Industry. 


The report prepared by the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labour upon the question of wage rates and 
w’eekly earnings in the cotton textile industry was recently made 
known. 

Commenting upon the fact that, since the adoption of the cotton 
textile code, hourly earnings in that industry had been greatly 
augmented — ^the increase tetween July, 1933, and July, 1934, 
amounting to 64.5 per cent., the Bureau makes the following state- 
ment: — 

The mere fact of such increases, however, proves nothing writh 
reference to the adequacy’' of the wages paid and the living standard 
they afford. The truth of the matter is that unrest has prevailed 
in the industry'. The only question that is rdevant is not whether 
discontent with earnings is justified or unjustified, but rather by 
what means, if any, this unrest may be allayed/' 

The Bureau points out that “ a large part of the feeling among 
wrorkers that violations of the code are almost universal grows out 
of a misconception of the terms of the code, which suffers now from 
the manner in which its provisions were described in 1933/’ The 
feeling that the code actually provides for a wage of $ 12 a week in 
the South and $13 in the North is widespread, diough erroneous," 
states the report. Actually these are me maximum weekly earn- 
ings possible to those workmg at the prescribed minimum wge of 
30 cents and 32^ cents an hour. In no week since the adoption of 
the code has the industry averaged more than 36.5 hours per person, 
though 40 hours are necessar}' to attain the * minimum ' weekly 
eammgs of $12 and $13 for those receiving the minimum hourly 
rate." 

In a statement commenting on the report, Mr. George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the Cotton Textile Code Authonty, said that it served 
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effectivel3r to dispose of typical charges concerning conditions and 
practices in the industry. He lists, m addition to the outstanding 
conclusions of the study noted above, the following major facts 
devdioped in the report : That employment during the first year 
under the code was in ^cess of 1929; that the minimum wage has 
not become the maximum ; that, as required by the code, 
differentials in occupation above the minimum have evidently been 
maintained ; that higher proportionate increases, as contemplated 
by the code, have been made in lower paid occupations below the 
minimum; and that in almost all mills studied there has been no 
change in rents to offset wage increases. 

Two of the tables contained in the report follow : — 

average hourly earnings by occupations in cotton 

TEXTILES, 1933-34 (PRELIMINARY REPORT) 


Northern Mills 


Average Hourly Earnings 

Percentage of Change in 
Average Hourly Earnings 


July. 

Aug., 

Aug, 

Aug., '34 Aug., '33 Aug . '34 

Occupation 

1933 

Q 

1933 

c 

1934 

c 

July, '33 July, '33 Aug., '33 
0 / 0 / 0 / 

W^orking foremen 

fiO-3 

61*8 

68*6 

/o 

136 

/o 

123 

/o 

111 

Loom fixers 

46-3 

63*1 

64*8 

140 

136 

103 

Second hands 

44-2 

61*6 

62*8 

142 

139 

102 

Card grinders 

34-1 

47*9 

49*7 

146 

140 

104 

Warp tying machine 
tenders 

34*0 

47*7 

49*7 

146 

140 

104 

Section hands 

33*7 

47*6 

48*7 

144 

141 

102 

Fixers, machinery 

32*9 

46*2 

60*1 

162 

140 

108 

Smash hands 

31*6 

42*3 

43*5 

138 

134 

103 

•Drawers-in, hand 

30*8 

42*7 

42*7 

139 

139 

100 

Slubber tenders . . 

30-3 

46*1 

48*8 

161 

162 

106 

Weavers 

30*1 

43*9 

44*2 

147 

146 

101 

Speeder tenders . . 

29*6 

43*5 

46*4 

163 

147 

104 

CSud tenders and strippers 28 • 4 

40*2 

41*0 

144 

142 

102 

♦Weavers 

28*3 

42*6 

43*6 

164 

160 

102 

♦Smash hands 

27-9 

39*6 

38*9 

139 

142 

98 

Picker tenders . . 

27*9 

40*3 

40*7 

146 

144 

101 

♦Warper tenders . . 

27*8 

44*0 

39*9 

144 

168 

91 

Spinners, frame . . 

27*3 

42*3 

44*5 

163 

166 

106 

Helpers, general, factory 
Doffers 

26*8 

38*1 

36*9 

138 

142 

97 

26*4 

41*3 

43*2 

164 

166 

106 

Watchman 

26*1 

41*9 

42*7 

164 

161 

102 

Drawing frame tenders . . 

26*6 

38*2 

39*1 

163 

149 

102 

Truckers, hand . . 

25*3 

36*9 

37*8 

149 

146 

102 

♦Speeder tenders , . 

24*7 

39*6 

40*2 

163 

160 

102 

♦Doffers 

24*7 

35*2 

36*9 

163 

143 

102 

Labourers, white 

24*5 

34*6 

36*6 

146 

141 

103 

♦Spinners, frame . . 

23*9 

37*3 

37*8 

158 

166 

101 

Oilers 

23*7 

35*3 

36*2 

153 

149 

103 

♦Drawing frame tenders. . 

23*7 

36*4 

36*2 

149 

149 

99 

Roving men 

22*6 

36*5 

36*0 

159 

167 

101 

♦Spooler tenders . . 

22*1 

36*4 

38*0 

172 

166 

104 

♦Trimmers and inspectors 

20*9 

33*2 

33*5 

160 

169 

101 

Filling hands 

20*6 

33*6 

34*3 

167 

164 

102 

♦Cleaners, machinery 

20-5 

32*7 

33*5 

163 

160 

102 

Cleaners, machinery 

20*3 

31*6 

32*6 

160 

166 

103 

♦Filling hands 

20*2 

33*4 

33*6 

166 

166 

100 

♦Labourers, white 

18*4 

31*3 

33*3 

180 

170 

106 

Learners and apprentices 

17*0 

26*4 

29*1 

171 

155 

110 

‘rt 

1 

1 

« 

11*6 

24*1 

24*1 

210 

210 

100 

* Female, others male employees. 
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MXRAGE HOURLY EAKN'INGS BY OCCUPATIONS IN COTTOK 
TEXTILES. 1033-34 (PRELIMINARY REPORT) 

SofTiiERS Mills 



Average Hourly Earnings 

Percentage of Change in 
Average Hourly Earnings 



Aug., 

Aug., 

Aug., 34 

Aug., 33 Aug., 34 

Occupation 

1933 

1933 

c 

1934 

c 

July, *33 July, 33 Aug., ’33 
0 0/ 0/ 

Working foremen 

w 

40*1 

57*2 

60*7 

151 

143 

106 

Second hands 

36*7 

63*6 

53*9 

151 

160 

101 

Loom fixers 

32-4 

49*9 

60*7 

156 

154 

102 

Section hands . . 

28-9 

45*5 

45*0 

156 

157 

99 

Card grinders 

27*3 

44*0 

44*3 

162 

161 

101 

Warp tying machine 
tenders 

25-6 

42*4 

43*6 

171 

166 

103 

Fixers, machinerj^ 

25*1 

40-3 

40*8 

162 

161 

101 

Warper tenders . . 

24*2 

36*6 

37*3 

154 

151 

102 

Weavers ^ 

23-5 

39-5 

40*1 

171 

168 

102 

♦Drawers-in, hand 

. 23*2 

38-3 

38*8 

167 

165 

101 

Smash 

22-3 

35*9 

36*2 

162 

161 

101 

Speeder tenders . . 

21*6 

36*6 

36*8 

171 

170 

101 

♦Weavers 

. 21*5 

38*4 

38*2 

177 

179 

09 

Slubber tenders .. 

. 21-3 

37*2 

37*4 

175 

175 

101 

Spinners, frame . . 

. 19*7 

34*3 

33*8 

172 

174 

99 

♦Speeder tenders .. 

. 19*6 

34*6 

35*3 

180 

177 

102 

Doffers 

. 19-0 

34*4 

34*9 

179 

176 

101 

Carders and strippers . 

. 19*4 

32*4 

32*5 

172 

167 

100 

♦Warper tenders .. 

. 19-4 

34*0 

33*3 

172 

176 

98 

Drawing frame tenders. 

. 19*1 

32*8 

33*8 

177 

172 

103 

Spooler tenders . . 

. 19*0 

32*1 

33*2 

175 

169 

103 

♦Smash hands 

18*7 

33*3 

33*4 

179 

178 

100 

Watchman 

. 18*6 

30*8 

32*7 

176 

166 

106 

Helpers, general, factory 18 -3 

31*6 

32*1 

175 

173 

102 

Oilers 

. 18*0 

31*3 

31*5 

175 

174 

101 

♦Drawing fi:ame tenders. 
Picker tenders . . 

. 18*0 

31*5 

30*9 

172 

175 

98 

. 17*3 

30*9 

31*3 

181 

179 

101 

Creelers 

, 17*1 

31*1 

31*2 

182 

182 

100 

Hoving men 

. 16*8 

30*4 

30*4 

181 

181 

100 

Truckers . . 

. 16*6 

29*9 

30*3 

182 

180 

101 

Filling hands 

, 16*5 

30*8 

31*1 

189 

187 

101 

♦Spooler tenders , . 

. 16*2 

32*8 

33*4 

206 

202 

102 

Oeaners, machinery' 

. 16*1 

26*0 

27*4 

170 

161 

106 

♦Spinners, frame . , 

. 16*1 

23*7 

32*1 

199 

147 

135 

•Creelers 

. 16*0 

31*6 

31*0 

194 

197 

98 

♦Trimmers and inspectors 16*0 

31*0 

31*0 

194 

194 

100 

Labourers, white 

. 15*6 

26*4 

28*0 

179 

169 

106 

♦Cleaners, machinery 

. 14*9 

25*9 

27*8 

187 

174 

107 

Labourers, coloured 

. 14*3 

20*4 

24*0 

167 

143 

118 

♦Labourers, white 

. 14*0 

26*3 

29*7 

212 

188 

113 

♦Filling hands 

. 13*7 

30-6 

30*7 

224 

223 

100 

Learners and apprentices 13*4 

22*3 

27*9 

208 

166 

125 

♦Learners and apprentices 10*8 

22*0 

24*2 

224 

204 

110 

♦Labourers, coloured 

. 10*5 

17*0 

22*6 

216 

162 

133 


DOUBLE-SHIFT WORKING IN INDIA. 


In a recent issue of the International Cotton Bulletin, we drew 
our readers’ attention to the tendency in India to adopt double- 
shift wodcing. In this connection it rs intoesting to note that in 
answCT to a circular sent out recently by the Bombay Mill Owners’ 
Association. 50 per rent, of Indian mills have replied that they 
are favourably mterested in the proposal to restrict output to single- 
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shift working. The Association requires, however, the consent of 
8o per cent, of the mills to single shifts before it can proceed to 
formulate definite measures to abolish double shifts. 

In the absence of a categorical assurance by the requisite 
majority the Association is not in a position to make the next move. 
Nevertheless, the Committee of the Association is still seriously 
discussing the urgent need for restricting excess production, and 
an alternative scheme to bring about this result may be put forward. 

It has been pointed out by the supporters of double-shift work- 
ing that it is this that has enablea Japan to produce with her 
100,000 looms against India’s 200,000 looms almost the same 
amount of cloth as India. To double shifts again is ascribed the 
prosperity of the Japanese textile industry. 

Another aspect of the replies that have been received by the 
Bombay Mill Owners’ Association is that Indian-owned mills, with 
a Nationalistic outlook, show a disinclination to check the 
tendency to increase production b}’' double shifts. Their argument 
is that Indian mills should continue progressively to iricrease their 
output until a stage is reached when the country’s requirements are 
met solely from home products and textile imports cease altogether. 


BRAZIL. 


It is reported that, on the initiative of the D^artment of 
Agriculture of the State of Sao Paulo, an exhibition is to be held 
during the month of April, in the city of Sao Paulo, as a practicsLl 
demonstration of what has been done in the development of the 
cotton industr^^ It is anticipated that all the cotton growing 
States of the Republic will take part in the exhibition, which wiU 
include aU processes from planting to its industrial application. 

The following is a list of tlie cotton factories in the various 
States in 1933, since when there has been little change: — 



No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

States. 

factories. 

spindles. 

looms. 

workpeople. 

Maranhao . . 

10 

74,806 

2,354 

3,766 

Ceaid 

11 

30,128 

955 

2,695 

Rio Grande do Norte 

1 

736 



32 

Parahyba . . 

5 

40,126 

1,740 

4,508 

Pernambuco 

18 

126,710 

6,224 

11,943 

Alagbas 

10 

104,336 

3,196 

6,573 

Sergipe 

10 

85,895 

2,648 

5,441 

Babia 

5 

84,912 

4,085 

4,071 

Espiiito Santo 

2 

8,372 

361 

'636 

Rio de Janeiro 

30 

254,435 

52,621 

14,488 

Federal District 

28 

724,962 

16,943 

21,190 

Minas Geraes 

91 

290,304 

7,848 

13,683 

SSo Paulo .. 

119 

816,822 

26,056 

25,863 

ParaaA 

3 

30 

20 

30 

Santa Catbarina 

22 

21,827 

922 

1,800 

Rio Grande do Sul 

4 

33,804 

1,198 

2,100 

Total 

.. 369 

2,698,175 

126,171 

118,809 


The quantity of cotton consumed in Brazil during the five years 
1929-1933 was as follows: 1929, 78,604 metric tons; 1930, 65,500 
tons; 1931, 72,500 tons; 1932, 89,763 tons; 1933, 94><505 tons. 
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JAPAN COTTON MILLS TO CURTAIL OUTPUT 
BY FIVE PER CENT, 


A further curtailruent of 5 per cent, in mill operations has been 
decided on by the Japan Spinners’ Association. The decision was 
made at the regular meeting of the Association and is subject to 
the approval of a majority of its membership, which comprises 
90 per cent, of the industr\". At present the member companies of 
the Association are operating their mills in accordance with an 
agreement under which they close their mdls for four days and 
nights each month, in addition to a suspension of 11.2 per cent, ol 
the total spindleage. The decision for further curtailment, if 
approved, wnll mean a suspension ratio of 16.2 per cent., and is 
for the period from April i to June 30. 

During the discussion of the question, members of the com- 
mittee representing the interests of the larger spinning companies 
insisted that the present output reduction ratio should be main- 
tained up to the end of June, and ^hat a new arrangement should be 
sought at that time, after giving consideration to the trade 
situation.. ]^Iembers representing the interest of the minor com- 
panies insisted on a further production curtailment of 8 to 10 per 
cent. 


SALVADOR. 


A concession has been granted for the construction of a cotton- 
binning mill, according to the December 15 issue of Diaro Oficial, 
The new spinning mill will be located on the outskirts of San 
Salvador. The mechanical equipment is reported to be mainly 
American. A few carding machines have already been installed, 
and production is scheduled to commence about March, 1935, with 
3,000 spindles. The estimated annual output on the basis of an 
8-hour working day is 600,000 lbs., mainly in counts of 8/1, 18/ 1 
and 2*4/2. The firm constructing the spinning mill at present has 
a cotton-weaving mill with 128 looms, 20 oi which are automatic. 
The average yearly production of the weaving mill, on the basis of 
an 8-hour working day, is estimated to be about 1,200,000 yards 
of coloured-5"am drills and suitings in widths of 26 ins. and 
ruiming three and four yards to the pound. The firm also has a 
knitting mill with 24 machines making seamless cotton hosiery. 

Salvador has one other cotton-spinning mill, with 3,000 
spindles, and an estimated annual output of 600,000 lbs. of 18/1 
and 8/ 1 yams. 


MORE COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING 
MACHINERY FOR CHINA. 


Important additions to the Japanese-owned cotton-spinning and 
weaving mills in China are in the course of construction in Tsin^ao, 
Shantung Province, China. The Japanese-owned mills in China 
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for many years have occupied an important position in the Chinese 
textile industry. Spindles in place in all mills in China now tot^ 
about about 4,708,000, of which more than one-third axe in 
Japanese-owned mills. Of the 10 Japanese mills located outside of 
Shanghai, the centre of the cotton industry, six are situated in 
Tsingtao. These were built prior to 1923 and no new mills were 
erected until 1934, when two new mills were constructed. The 
larger of the two mills will have more than 40,000 spindles and 720 
looms. The other will start with 35,000 spindles and 450 looms. 
The renewed investment of Japanese capital in Tsingtao cotton-mill 
enterprises indicates a confidence that China may assume an 
increasing importance in the world cotton-textile trade, not only 
as a marfct for piece goods but also as a potential exporter of yarn 
and piece goods. Exports of cotton yarn from China ranked 
second only to raw silk in the country’s export trade in 1933, 
whereas in "the previous 3’ear cotton yarn stood sixth in the list of 
China’s leading exports. The combined exports of cotton yarn 
and piece goods accounted for almost 10 per cent, of China’s total 
exportation in 1933. Exports of grey cotton yam from China 
increased from 45,964,000 lbs. in 1929 to 72*, 000, 000 lbs. in 1933, 
when Japan and Korea took about 44,826,000 lbs. Exports from 
Tsingtao in 1933 were 6,900,000 lbs. During the first ten months 
of 1934 exports of cotton yarn from China to Japan decreased con- 
siderably, but shipments to Korea and British India were holding 
up well. (US, Defariment of Commerce^ 


About mid-February activity in the Chinese-owned cotton-mills 
in China was estimated at about 60 per cent, of norm^, compared 
with 80 per cent, one month earlier, and 90 per cent, in February, 
1934. The Japanese-owned mills continued to operate at about 
normal, as has been true for the past year. In February last 
these mills were operating at about normal. The decrease in activity 
in the Chinese mills was attributed to the Chinese New Year, but 
it is expected that activity in these mills may continue compara- 
tively small for some time, due perhaps at least in part to the 
dedine in yam prices which further widened the disparity with 
cotton. Yam sales during January were few and scattered. Mills 
and buyers were settling accounts and were reluctant to enter 
new transactions. (U. S, D, C,) 


GERMANY. 


Cotton stocks at Bremen amounted to 313,000 bales at the end 
of January, against 320,000 at the end of December and 586,000 
at the end of January, 1934. The visible supply of American 
cotton at the end of January amounted to 330,000 bales, com- 
pared with :^8,ooo at the end of December and 687,000 bales at 
the end of January, 1934. 

The first quarter of 1934 was the only period of the year 
during which cotton imports were on a normal basis. During 
March, restrictions were put into effect prohibiting the purchase 
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ot raw cotton until Mbx ^hat time spinners were permitted 

to buy 011I3’' urgently required quantities. A cotton supervisory 
boardf was established in Bremen on June i, 1934, which has 
handled all applications of cotton merchants and importers for the 
purchase of raw cotton. 

All sources of supply from which cotton can be obtained through 
barter, either official or private, are being exploited. Cotton 
imports from Brazil are said to represent to a large extent private 
barter deals, since no clearing agreement has been completed 
between these two countries. Increased imports from Argentina 
and Turkey were facilitated by the existing clearing agreements. 
Negotiations for an agreement for an exchange of goods between 
Germany and Egypt have been completed. The trade balance 
between* these countries has been heavily in^ favour of Egypt. 
Certain Eg}"ptian firms are reported to permit German spinners 
to warehouse the cotton in Germany and to withdraw it in small 
lots as they receive permits from the Government to purchase the 
foreign exchange. Bremen merchants report also that a barter 
transaction has recently b^n concluded between Germany and 
the Egj'plian Bank of Agriculture for the exchange of raw cotton 
against 20,000 tons of German artificial fertilizer. Persian fims 
which handle imports and exports in Germany are carrying out 
cotton barter transactions. It was reported that a German com- 
mission has been appointed to visit Persia for the purpose of 
investigating the possibility of larger purchases of cotton from 
that country^ 

The following table show^s imports of raw cotton into Germany, 
for the first five months of the season, in the past five years — total 
imports and imports by countries. The effects of the present import 
reflations are clearly showm both by the absolute import figures 
and by the relatives on the percentage distribution of imports by 
countries. 


IMPORTS— AUG. I-DEC. 31, 1930-31 to 1934-35. 


Country 
of ongin 


U.S, .. 
Egypt 
India . . 
Aigentlna 
Peru ., 
Brazil ,. 
Hnssia . . 
AU other 


1930-81 

Per 

Imports cent. 

of 

total 

Bales 

478 lbs. — 
net 

886,012 78-7 
44,818 5*5 

84,767 10*5 
8,516 1*1 

17,526 2 2 

4,467 0*6 

138 ♦ 

12,101 1-4 


1931-32 

Per 

imports cent, 
of 


478 lbs. — 
net 

483,172 76*7 

54,966 8*6 

48,834 7*6 

5,415 0 8 

24.207 3 8 

1,894 0 3 

20,435 3*2 


1932-33 


Imports cent, 
of 


Bales 

total 

478 lbs. 
net 

— 

570,095 

78*8 

40,194 

6-8 

40,716 

56 

14,311 

2 0 

23,448 

3 5 

24 

* 

90 

• 

23,404 

3-2 


Total 


807,864 


* Less than 0 


03 per cent. 


610,923 


723,282 


1933-34 

Per 

Imports cent, 
of 

total 


Bales 

478 lbs. — 
net 


598,825 76-2 
66,470 8-3 

64,225 8-1 

11,713 1-5 

23,511 3-0 


2,424 0*8 

28,939 3*6 

796,107 


1934-35 

Per 


Imports cent. 


of 

total 


Bales 

478 lbs. — 
net 


193,992 49*1 
41,181 10-4 
24,528 6*2 

12,414 3*1 

28,172 7-1 

30,046 7*8 

6,667 1-7 

57.432 14-5 


895,172 


Acocffdmg to recent pnvate reports the expansion of artificial 
fibre production is now being pushed energetically, and the Govem- 
ment has assumed extensive guarantees for the erection of new 
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plants, etc It is also r^rted that at tlie Leipzig Spring Fair the 
complete process of artilicial fibre production will be shown in a 
separate e^ibition. 


COTTON MACHINERY FOR ARGENTINA, 


Machinery for the spinning of Argentine cotton may be 
imported into the Republic free of duty during 1935 and 1936, as 
also may machinery to be used in Argentine cotton yam and textile 
manufacture. 


U.S.S.R 


Two sets of figures have recently become available on the output 
of the cotton textile industry in 1934. The deceased Kuybishev, 
deputy chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, in his 
speech early in January, indicated that 2,711,000,000 metres 
(2,965,000,000 yds.) of finished cotton goods were produced in 1934. 
It appears, however, that this fi^re either contains some varieties 
of fabrics normally not classified under finished fabrics ” or for 
other reasons is not comparable with the monthly production figures 
generally published by the Russian press. Total production of 
cotton fabrics in 1934, according to the latter figures, amounted to 
2,368,000,000 metres (2,590,000,000 yards), or to 89.9 per cent, 
of the plan. Since the output during the first 1 1 months of 1934 was 
reported to have amounted to 2,129,000,000 metres (2,328,000,000 
yards), December production appears to have been 239,000^000 
metres (262,000,000 yards). 

The 1935 production plan foresees a total output of cotton 
fabrics of 2,668,000,000 metres (2,918,000,000 yards) compared 
with the original 1934 plan of 2,927,000,000 metres (3,201,000,000 
yards) published at the beginning of January, 1934. 

(C 7 . S, Z?. A.) 


CHILE. 


Mr. Arthur J. Pack, Commercial Secretaiy to H.M. Embassy at 
Santiago, in a report upon economic conditions in Chile, published 
recently by H.M. Stationery; Office for the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, makes the following observations regarding the cotton 
industry in Chile: — 

With regard to cotton goods, Chile has not hitherto been a 
producer of yams, but a spinning mill has recently been installed 
and will shortly commence operations. This will, however, only 
be able to supply a small part of fte market for low count yams. 
There are nine cotton cloth mills in production but details of the 
equipment are lacking. One estimate places the number of looms 
at not more than a thousand, but it is quite likdy that this figure 
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has now been exceeded as production has increased during the 
period c£ reduced imports and more looms have been brought in. 
Unfortunatelv, no statistics of production are available, although 
an index figure ha^■ing a base of lOO for 1927-1929 is compiled by 
the Chilean statistical department. This figure for August, 1934, 
was 348.2, wliidi is the highest recorded since 1927. AU classes of 
cotton goods are now produced, but the output still falls far short 
of the consumption requirements of the countrj'. 


REVIVAL OF HANDLOOMS IN BENGAL. 


The Government of Bengal are undertaking active measures for 
resuscitation of the handloom mdustry in Bengal. The Govern- 
ment of India have granted to them a sum of Rs.35,oc» for the 
current year and Rs.85,000 for the next year for this purpose. 
The Bengal Government have planned a scheme after considering 
the difficulties which have led to the present decay in the handloom 
industrj'. Among those are: — 

(i) Absence of training of weavers in new designs of patterns, 
texture and finish. 

'2^ Difficulty of obtaining yam at a cheap rate. 

'3' Want of expert advice to reduce the cost of production to 
a minimum. 

'4] Difficulty in disposal of finished products. 


POLAND. 


CoiTox Exchange at Gdynia ? 

There is a movement on foot to establish, in the comparatively 
near future, a cotton exchange at Gdynia, Poland’s port on the 
Baltic. The articles of asscKiation and technical regulations were 
recently adopted at a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry' in Lodz, and, according to report, now only require the 
approveQ of the Ministrj* of Trade. Incidentally imports of cotton 
into Gdviiia have increased from 205 tons in 1929 to 81,955 tons 
m 1934 (61,740 tons ^ra America); 72 per cent, of total imports 
in 1934 represented direct imports from foreign countries. 


U.S. 1934 textile consumption falls short 

OF 1933 TOTAL BY 13.0 PER CENT. 


Consumption of textile fibres — ^namely cotton, wool, silk and 
rayon— for the year 1934 aggregated 3,164,000,000 11k., a decrease 
of 13.0 per cent, compared with the consumption of 3,646,600,000 
lbs. reported for 1933, according to figures compiled by the Textile 
Organon, published by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. The 
consumption of all fibres registered a decline from the previous 
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year, amounting to 1 3 per cent, for cotton, 26 per cent, for wool, 
2 per cent for silk and 4 per cent for rayon. With the exception 
of 1933, the consumption of rayon was the largest for any year 
on record. Silk consumption was the smallest for any year since 
1924. Wool consumption was the smallest in more than 15 years. 

Based upon the figures contained in the current issue of the 
Organon^ consumption of the various textile fibres during the past 
few years follows: — 




Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Rayon 

Total 




(Units are millions ol pounds) 


1934 


.. 2,662-9 

240-2 

61-4 

199-3 

3,164-0 

1933 


.. 3,052-5 

324*3 

62-4 

207*4 

3,646-6 

1932 


.. 2,457-6 

240-9 

73-7 

152-2 

2,924-4 

1931 


.. 2,656-7 

320-9 

79-1 

157-3 

3,214-0 

1930 


.. 2,608-3 

268*8 

77-4 

117-2 

3,071-7 

1929 


.. 3,426-3 

365-6 

82-4 

131-3 

4,005-6 

1928 


.. 3,187-4 

336-6 

75-9 

100 ;1 

3,700-0 


Commenting upon the activities of the past year, the Organon 
states that the data indicate that wool consumption declined the 
most from IQ 33 to 1934 , while silk consumption declined the least. 
This showing is somewhat naisleading, unless the already low 
level of 1933 silk consumption is taken into account. By the same 
token, the declines of cotton and rayon from their relatively high 
193^ levels are correspondingly less serious.’^ 

Regarding the long term trends of the respective divisions, the 
paper points out that cotton maintained its important and 
dominant position in consumption, wool consumption continued 
the decline which has been exceptionally noticeable since 1929, 
rayon’s growth trend which has obtained since IQ 20 is uninter- 
rupted, and silk consumption reached a plateau from its consump- 
tion decline which has been noticeable since 1929.” 


ENGLAND. 


The new wages agreement for legislation in the weaving section 
of the cotton industry was signed on Friday, March 15, and the 
formal application for its scheduling under the Cotton Manufac- 
turing Industry (Temporary Provisions) Act signed in Manchester 
on March 19. 


THE BRITISH COTTON TRADE AND SURPLUS 
SPINDLES. 


The President of the Board of Trade, Mf. Walter Runciman, 
in the House of Commons recently, said, in reference to a question 
of the setting up of a Departmental Committee to consider industrial 
reorganization, that he did not believe there could be a solution of 
the whole problem by any cut-and-dried method. 
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Turning to the cotton industi^*, Mr, Runcimari quoted it as an 
instance ojf the Government stepping in to give assistance where the 
industry" had tried to help itsdi. 

A scheme had been prepared under the direction of a committee 
over which Lord Colwyn presided to get rid of redundant spindles. 
The necessar}^ majority had been secured in support of the pro- 
posal. 

This provided for the wiping out of 10,000,000 spindles, many 
of which were already idle. The displacement of labour, he was 
assured, wc uld not be a serious problem. 

The total cost of compensation was estimated at ;^2, 500,000. 
By the sale of scrap ;i'500,000 would be realized, lea\dng ^2,000,000 
to be found. That would be a charge on the industry for 15 years 
to the extent of 180,000 a year. 

There was a possibility that tlie surviving spindles might not 
be able to provide that. ^Therefore the Government had gone so 
far as to undertake to guarantee the payment of that sum if the 
industrj’ was unable to produce the money. 
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COTTON TRADE 
STATISTICS 


INDIA. 


The following are the imports of cotton textiles into India for 
the nine months April i to December 31, 1934, as supplied by 
H.M. Senior Trade Commissioner in India: — 

Cotton Yarns, — ^The total imports fell from 24, *513, 102’ lbs. 
valued at Rs.195 lakhs to 22,431,979 lbs. valued at Rs.209 lakhs. 
The share of the United Kingdom idl slightly from 7,754,188 lbs. 
(Rs.73 lakhs) to 7,003,097 lbs. (72 lakhs). Imports from Japan 
fell in quantity from 8,883,873 lbs. to 7,817,509 lbs., but rose in 
value from Rs.70 lakhs to RS.82J lakhs. In the case of China, 
the imports fell quantitatively from 7,734,932 lbs. to 7,506,525 lbs., 
but rose in value from Rs.48 lakhs to Rs.S3]^ lakhs. 

Grey Piece Goods Maiv grey\ — The total imports advanced 
from 104,835,073 yards (Rs.128 lakhs) to 121,876,665 yards 
(Rs.i6i lakhs). Arrivals from the United Kingdom dropped from 
I9 i 53I|I64 yards valued at Rs.27 lakhs to 16,975,91 1 yards valued 
at fe.22 J lakhs. On the other hand, imports from Japan rose from 
85,008,254 yards to 104,177,540 yards and from Rs.ioo lakhs to 
Rs. 136^ lakns. 

Grey Piece Goods {bordered greys), — ^The aggregate imports 
rose from 75,175,605 yards valued at Rs.105 lakhs to 83,063,590 
yards valued at Rs.121 lakhs. Inmorts from the United Kingdom 
increased from 47,365,585 yards vRs.75 lakhs) to 55,302,024 yards 
(Rs.88J lakhs). On the other hand, imports from Japan fell slightly 
in quantity from 27,808,840 yards to 27,690,398 yards, but rose in 
value from Rs, 2 g^ lakhs to RS.32I lakhs showing some stiffening in 
Japanese prices. 

White Piece Goods {bleached), — The total trade rose from 
187,264,863 yards valued at Rs.331 lakhs to 202,808,759 yards 
valued at Rs.389 lakhs. A more satisfactory advance is to be 
recorded in the United Kingdom share from 132,046,7^0 yards 
(Rs.260 lakhs) to 169,774,973 yards (Rs.323 lakh^. Tnis'is in 
sharp contrast to a reduction in the Japanese share Resulting from 
the quota) from 53,321,379 yards (Rs.65 lakhs) to 27,001,592 yards 
(Rs.44 lakhs). 

Printed Piece Goods, — ^The total arrivals rose fom 95,746,760 
yards (Rs.i6o lakhs) to 140,097,413 yards (Rst247 lakhs). As a 
result of recent reductions in Lancashire printing prices, the United 
Kingdom share increased from 37,392,027 yards (Rs.89 lakhs) to 
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^ 57 '’anis R'>.I44 lakhs . Arrivals fom Japan rose in lesser 
proportion from 5^^1233,707 3’aris (Rs.71 lakhs) to 72,286,113 yards 
(Rsjoi laklis . 

Dyed Piece Goods . — Here again the total arrivals rose sharply 
frnixi p, 800, 699 vards 'Rs.155 lakhs' to 91,127,312 yards (Rs*2i8 
lakhs^. Ibe tnited Kingdom share rose satisfactorily from 
5 i» 203,500 3'ard3 R3.127 lakhs) to 74,059,842 yards CRs.183 
lalAs^, whereas imports from Japan contracted from 17,748,207 
3’ards 'RS.25I lakhs to 12,057,921 j^ards (Rs.21 lakhs). Imports 
from Switzerland rose from 84,077 j^ards ^Rs.45 thousand) to 
1,701,469 3'ards Rs .62 lakhs). 

Woieii Coloured Piece Goods . — ^The aggregate trade rose from 
20,347,670 \ards Rs.46 lakhs) to 25,871,868 3"ards (Rs.70 lakhs). 
Here a^in, the l''nited Kingdom share advanced from 6,928,272 
3*ards Rs.22 lakhs^ to 10,677,771 3^ards (RS.32I lakhs). Japanese 
slupments also rose from 13,173,733 3"ards (Rs.23 lakhs) to 
14,489,857 \’ards 'Rs.34 lakhs^. Imports from other countries were 
negligible. 

Penis.— TAcio, total imports of fents rose from 25,954,899 3"ards 
,Rs. 33 lakhs'^ to 36,156,728 3^ards (Rs.59 lakhs). Imports from 
tlie United Kingdom fell from 8,459,029 3"ards (Rs.12 lakhs) to 
7,140,263 3"ards ^Rs.io lakhs), whereas those from Japan rosefrom 
6,534,712 3"ards (Rs.9 lakhs) to 23,973,426 ^-ards (Rs. 44 lakhs). 
This expansion in Ihe imports of Japanese fents is noteworthy as 
fents are not included in the Japanese quota. Doubts have been 
expressed in man3’ quarters as to whether certain of the imports are 
in fact bona-hde remnants. 

Cotton Sezohi^ Thread . — ^There is a satisfactory improvement in 
the total trade irom 1,386,534 lbs. valued at Rs.38 lakhs to 
I » 5991869 lbs. valued at RS.41I lakhs. While the United Kingdom 
share remained generall3' satisfactor3’’ at 1,291,581 lbs. (Rs.34 
lakhs'^, that of other countries, notabl3" Holland, rose from 
171,601 lbs. ^Rs.4 lakhs) to 308,288 lbs. (Rs.7l- lakhs). 


ITALY. 


THE DEGREE OF ACTIVITY IN ITALIAN COTTON SPINNING AND 
WEAVING FIRMS GIVEN FOR EACH MONTH. 

(1) COTTON SPINNING 

Yearly 

Yf^». Jan. Fab. Mar. April May June Jdly Aug. S^pt, Oct. Nov. Dec. Avge. 

Id^ . 105 dl lOeaS 102-13 96-43 90 bS 83-53 bO 65 66-20 SI bd 83-80 86 03 79 20 8S SS 

1031 .. 83-11 SO 44 80-01 74-50 80 10 79*38 77-46 71 50 83-98 85-38 86-15 82-82 80-29 

1912 .. 82 16 83-02 83-80 86 07 88-00 84-37 78-90 64-89 83-85 87-58 90-67 89-88 83-67 

1933 .. 93 80 04-06 95-60 01-28 98-16 98-43 94-42 77-41 97-84 09-40 103-27 04-94 94-68 

1W34 .. 90 24 04-07 04-58 92-12 01-12 S4-61 78-40 64-32 81-61 85-06 85-56 80-01 85-05 

1935 .. 86*10 — — ^ 

(2) COTTON MANUFACTURING 

1930 . 00 17 101-35 90 47 06*60 89-55 85-01 79-24 67-06 75-14 70-85 78 84 78-09 85-75 

1931 .. 74 00 77-55 75 67 75*05 75-81 75 ©7 74-60 67-87 77 00 76-68 77 08 72-19 74-01 

1932 74-99 77-36 78 80 78-30 77*86 76-87 73-07 62 88 76-16 80-58 79 73 79-99 76-18 

1933 .. 81-02 84-31 85 34 53 01 b5-S9 87-32 85-86 70-69 84-69 88-76 84-74 83-20 88-66 

1934 82-77 82-24 86 85 &6-27 85-40 79-50 74-80 58-98 74-35 78-07 79 18 76 69 78 68 

1035 .. 177*06 — — — — — . 

The year 103<i ib taken as representing the hgnw 100. 
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CANADA. 


Imports of cotton manufactures during the 12 months ended 
October, 1934, were about 22 per cent, greater than receipts for the 
preceding year, according to official returns. The figures follow ; 


12 months ended October 

Imported from 1933 1934 

(Thousands of dollars, Canadian) 

All countries 12,214 14,869 

United Kingdom 7,021 9,618 

United States 3,332 3,187 


Receipts of cotton yarn and piece goods from the United States 
declined, notwithstanding an increase in the total importation of 
these commodities. Details are shown in the foUowing table (for 
12 months ended with October, 1933 and 1934) : — 

From From From 


All Countries United Kingdom United States 


Commodity 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

Cotton •• 

(Thousands) 

(Thousands) 

(Thousands) 

. . 4,289 

4,814 

2.991 

4,202 

1,291 

602 

. . 2,203 

2,455 

1,572 

2,070 

626 

367 

Cotton piece goods * 







Unbleached lbs. 

. . 4,436 

5,691 

1,384 

2,919 

3,023 

2,762 

Bleached „ 

. . 1,766 

1,921 

1.211 

1,427 

493 

424 

Printed » 

. . 2,222 

2,377 

1,638 

1,932 

470 

346 

Piece-dyed « 

. . 3,421 

4,178 

2,232 

3,063 

565 

481 

Yam-dyed „ 

677 

821 

288 

596 

169 

71 

Total « 

12,421 

14,988 

6,753 

9,937 

4,700 

4,084 


RAYON 


ESTIJ^IATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON BY COUNTRIES AND PROCESSES 
In metric tons — ^Year 1934 


Country 


Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupra. 

CoU 

Total 

Austria . . 


550 

— 

— 

— 

550 

Belgium . . 


3,916 

365 

— 

— 

4,280 

Brazil 


775 

225 

— 

— 

1,000 

Britain . . 


34,055 

6,430 

1,350 

— 

40,835 

Canada . . 


3,670 

1,050 

— 

— 

4,620 

Czechoslovakia 


2,900 

— 

— 

— 

2,900 

France 


29,250 

2,800 





32,050 

Germany 


32,350 

2,160 

7,060 

— 

41,550 

Greece 


80 

— 

— 

— 

80 

Holland . . 


9,630 

— 

— 



9,550 

Hungary . . 


— 

— 

— 

135 

133 

Italy 


45,686 

1,400 

1,350 

— 

48,435 

Japan 


68,620 

— 

2,650 

— 

68,270 

Poland 


4,360 

— 

— 

— 

4,350 

Spain 


2,260 

— 

— 

— 

2,250 

Sweden . . 


420 

— 

— 

— 

420 

Switzerland 


4,750 

— 

— 



4,750 

United States 


78,500 

11,600 

3,800 

1,600 

95,500 

Totals for 1934 

•• 

318,570 

23,020 

16,200 

1,735 

361 , 52 s 

Totals for 1933 

. , 

246,670 

24,490 

10,415 

2,730 

284,305 
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WORLD i*R0DCU10>: OF RAYON 
In metric tons 


Country . . 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Austria. . 

doO 

660 

400 

— 

Belgium 

4.2S0 

4,365 

4,445 

4,726 

Britain 

40,835 

3S.220 

32,960 

24,805 

Canada.. 

4,620 

3,460 

3,235 

2,530 

Czecho- Slovakia 

2,900 

2,500 

2,370 

2,200 

France 

32,050 

26,000 

21,480 

16,530 

Germany 

41,550 

31.000 

29,400 

25,000 

HoUand 

. . 9,550 

10,750 

8,820 

9,000 

Italy . . 

48,435 

37,155 

31,885 

34,600 

Japan . . 

62,270 

45,200 

29,270 

21,230 

Poland 

4,350 

3,670 

3,300 

2,375 

Switzerland . . 

4,750 

4,800 

5,025 

4.500 

United States 

95,500 

04,000 

59,585 

64,000 

Other countries 

3,885 

3,075 

3,340 

2,480 

Total . . 

361,523 

304,855 

235,715 

213,995 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BY PROCESSES 



Viscose 

Acetate 

Cupra. 

Coll. 

Total 

1934 . . 

88-0 

7-0 

4*5 

0 5 

100*0 

1933 . . 

87-0 

8-0 

3*5 

1*0 

100*0 

1932 . . 

88*0 

8*0 

2'7o 

1*25 

100*0 

1931 . . 

88-75 

7-3 

2*5 

1*25 

100*0 


RAYON YARN TRADE OF CHIEF PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
Exports of Yam in metric tons 


From 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Belgium 

3,584 

2,680 

2,494 

2,766 

3,033 

United Kingdom 

5,066 

3,039 

3,074 

2,144 

2,922 

France 

8,717 

7,370 

’ 6,091 

6,441 

7,937 

Germany 

6,207 

7,522 

6,828 

5,985 

6,962 

Holland 

6,107 

6,243 

6,270 

10,069 

9,216 

Italy .. 

20,652 

16,043 

16,914 

20,990 

18,857 

Jai^an . . 

10,192 

4,061 

3,378 

1,197 

1,456 

Switzerland . . 

4,469 

4,689 

3,652 

4,612 

4,221 

United States 

1,154 

504 

297 

143 

157 

Total . , 

. . 66,048 

52,161 

48,998 

54,247 

54,761 


Imports of y 

am in metric tons 



Into 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Belgium 

933 

1,150 

550 

664 

772 

United Kingdom 

1,236 

1,248 

1,007 

714 

516 

France 

1,729 

1,415 

198 

161 

264 

Germany 

11.352 

10,259 

10,284 

11,404 

11,675 

Holland 

1.205 

989 

649 

700 

1,041 

Italy 

1,058 

972 

903 

1,360 

1,260 

Japan 

28 

230 

129 

592 

383 

Switzerland . . 

2,877 

3,003 

2,461 

2,461 

1,889 

United States 

38 

2,078 

89 

515 

1,922 

Total .. 

20,456 

21.344 

16,260 

, 18,571 

19,711 

Difierence (exports Uss 

imports) . . 
Approziinate European 

15.69S 

30,807 

32,738 

35,676 

35,050 

suiplns exported 

34,S10 

28,550 

29,281 

35.443 

35,742 
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sq. yds. 
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U.S.A. 


The rapid expansion of the U.S.A. as a market for cotton goods 
is aptlv shown bv the following imports from Japan, according to 
records of the f .S. Department of Commerce, recently made 
public: — 


UXITED STATES IMPORTS OF COTTOX CLOTH FROM JAPAX 


(In square yards). 




Bleached 

Printed, dved 


Total 

piece goods 

and coloured 

1934 .. 

. . 7.287,000 

6.044,000 

1,243.000 

1033 . . 

. . 1,116,000 

257,000 

859,000 

1932 .. 

. . 789,000 

51,000 

738,000 

1931 . . 

770,000 

100,000 

670,000 

1930 .. 

.. 1,016,000 

48,000 

967.000 

1929 . . 

. . 1,217.000 

176,000 

1.038,000 


EXPORTS OF R-WV COTTOX AXD COTTOX GOODS FOR 1934 


CoTTox, Unmanufactured 
Raw cotton, except linters 
American Eg^’ptian iPima) 
Other, I J in, and over . . 
Upland, under 1 1 in. , . 

Linters : 

Grades 1 to 7, inclusive 
Grade S 

Cotton Semi-manufactures 


i bales 
1,000 lb. 
bales 
1,000 lb. 
bales 
1,0001b. 
bales 
1,000 lb. 
bales 
1,000 lb. 


bales 
1,0001b. 
bales 
1,000 lb. . 

.. lb. 


Cotton pulp 

Cotton-mill waste 

Cotton rags, except paper stock , . 

Cotton batting, carded cotton, and roving 
Cotton yam : 

Carded yam, not combed 
Combed* yam : 

Mercerized 

Xot mercerized 

Cotton Manufactures 


Cotton thread and cordage : 

Sewing thread . . 

Crochet, darning, and embroidery cotton . . „ 

Twine and cordage ,, „ 


Twelve months ending 
December, 1934 
Quantit}^ Dollars 


5,942,622\ 
3.148,634/ 
5,753, 144\ 
3,028,802/ 
417\ 
222 / 
89,663\ 
46,951/ 
5,663,064\ 
2,981,629/ 


372,755.418 

367,165.106 

54,272 

5.846,946 

361,263.888 


189.3571 

119.731/ 

1211 

101/ 

3,587,012 

3,300 

109,439,910 

9,485,972 

26,918,593 

2,038,105 

53,797.408 

3.502.766 

20,026.701 

930,864 

1,089,049 

150,471 

4,743,794 

1,314.623 


\ 

1,860,089 

1,197,863’ 

1.024,276 

351.280 

— 

33,873,048 


697,695 584,040 

21,004 21,280 

2,590,573 856,126 
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EXPORTS OF Cotton Goods, &c. — coutifiued Twelve montlis ending 

December, 1934 


Cloth, duck, and tyre fabric 

sq. yd. 

Quantity 

226,305,977 

Dollar. 

24,650,063 

Tvre fabric : 

'Cord 


916,752 

310,732 

Other 

ft 

524,019 

155,212 

Cotton duck 


0,276,631 

1.295,722 

Hea\"y filter, paper dryer, hose and belting 



duck 


368,274 

125,837 

Unbleached : 

Ounce 


2,614,206 

466,622 

Numbered . . 


1,465,183 

467,908 

Bleached 


374,632 

99,201 

Coloured 


454,316 

136.134 

Cotton cloth, unbleached 


54,412,698 

3 . 944,549 

Drills, twills, and sateens 


4,064,737 

403,668 

Sheetings 40 in. wide and under 


34,036,764 

2,133.763 

Sheetings over 40 in. wide . . 


516,307 

43.629 

Osnaburgs 


12,924,726 

1,136,222 

All other unbleached 

t. 

2,870,164 

227,267 

Cotton cloth, bleached 

V 

40,551,509 

4,263,341 

Drills, twills, and sateens 


2,946,537 

442,409 

Pyjama checks 


718,975 

72,078 

Sheetings 40 in. wide and under 


12,025,292 

1,102,960 

Sheetings over 40 in. wude . . 


5.731,910 

602,814 

All other bleached 


19,128,795 

2,043,080 

Cotton cloth, coloured 


124,624,368 

14,686.507 

Voiles 


14,234,019 

1,576,600 

Percales and prints, 32 in. and narrower 

1,130,016 

123,688 

Percales and pnnts, over 32 in. wide 


11,638,927 

L354.619 

Flaimels and flannelettes 


914,288 

112,387 

Khaki and fustians 


2,729,362 

552,540 

Denims 


8,848,323 

1,171,374 

Suitings (drills, etc.) . . 


13,340,170 

1.848,494 

Ginghams 


836,333 

82.151 

Chambravs 


10,982,338 

973,128 

Other printed fabrics : 

1\ and more yds. per lb 


14,226,283 

1,723,595 

Less than yds, per lb 


14,344,026 

1.612,323 

Other piece-dyed fabrics ; 

5 and more yds. per lb 


20,187,868 

1.962,777 

Less than 6 yds. per lb 


6,630,062 

881,872 

Other yam-dyed fabrics 


3,237,326 

436,373 

Cotton and rayon mixtures (chief 
value cotton) 


1,309,719 

256,460 

Cotton and silk mixtures (chief value 
cotton) 

9S 

74,006 

18,126 

Other cotton fabrics : 

Blankets 

.. lb. 

605,622 

286,735 

Damasks 

sq. yd. 

485,294 

96,669 

Pile fabrics, plushes, velveteens, and 
cordurovs 

263,028 

182,870 

Tapestry and other upholstery goods . . 


99,138 

54,854 

Fabrics sold by the lb 

.. lb. 

5,302,276 

1,066,033 
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EXPORTS c' t ds, 

Mcd 

Iwelve months ending 
December, 1934 
Ouantin" Dollars 

( tf'* ’ .4 I 4 re* 


— 

3,063,434 

::vt ^ . 

*Vi \ Lir . . 

coz pr 

40,997 

65.801 

B* 'ler:" 


246, 3s7 

401,420 




85,754 

143,482 

n.:i::i.ii‘ 


57,633 

84,373 



103.(»00 

173,565 

Z ' : r : 

*. * *• 

di >7 

59.275 

191,722 

V irj-n ^ cta\ 1 


45.531 

124,561 

( " a::*- ir.tani- 


10,073 

21,392 

-n’'\H-3 cn'l otr^r anit 

i iten e<ir . . 

:sc. 

106,820 

62,551 

Ut*”ier V et rln^ c c’ :.rtl . 

CoIlar& dnu curie 

doz. 

22,814 

18.596 

Ti ttr.n tAerali^. and pants 

„ 

19 050 

190,862 

c’ndtr t ar ntt knit . . 

.. 

32,392 

127,320 

>hirt< . . 

,, 

95,100 

777,154 

Bit-'ts, skirta. dUd . . 

^'o 

849,602 

666,694 

Other cottun rlothinc. 


— 

415,361 

< ^tbtr ertton inaunracturei* : 

Handkerchiefs 

doz. 

83,6S5 

59,560 

L Ke*- t mhnndent a nd lat e mdow 

<.urta*n^ 

vd. 

l,2b7.445 

73,513 

AVox en belting tnr machintry . . 

lb 

16fl,8(i9 

89,486 

(cttonlu^s 


4,.j24,Cl.> 

1,193,194 

< comfort" counterpane.** and 

bedspreads 

Xo. 

72,159 

100,849 

FIf d e^ieets- P:llon boKter, and mattrees 

ca^e'5 . 

doz. 

13,399 

79,889 

To\\eis beth mat" and ^^ash cloths , . 

„ 

120.513 

168,729 

Other cotton nidu e ja*.tures n.e.s 

. . 

— 

1,339,709 


IMPORTS OF RAW COTTOX AXD COTTOX 

GOODS FOR 1934 

CnTTHX Unmantfactured 

lb. 

Twelve months ending 
December, 1934 
Quantity Dollars 

70,821,874 9,456.035 

Staple under IJ in., free 

Staple 11 to 1| in., dut 

Staple in. or over, dut 

n 

23,375,601 

26,899,570 

20,546,703 

2.088,809 

3,822,863 

3,544,363 

Cotton SEMi-anANCFACTURES 

•• 

— 

3.627,833 

Cotton %aste, free . . 


61,865,639 

2,170,944 

Vams and -warps : 

Not bleached, dyed, etc., dut . . 
Bleached, dy^, combed or plied, dut. . 

i* 

1,083 

1.742,472 

203 

1,456.686 

Cotton Manufactures 


— 

28,278.100 

Sewing thread, crochet, darning, and em- 
broidering cotton, dut , , 

1.000 yd. 

971,712 

651,301 
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IMPORTS OF Cotton Goods, &c — continued Twelve months ending 

Decem^r, 1934 




Quantitj'- 

Dollars 

Cotton cloth : 

Not bleached, etc , dut 

sq. yd. 

3,868,863 

639.612 

Bleached, dut 

99 

20,509,249 

2,361,505 

Printed, coloured, etc , dut 

99 

17,153,536 

3,534.305 

Cotton fabrics, n.e s. : 

Cloth, less than 17 per cent, wool, dut 

lb. 

1,464 

2,723 

Tapestries and upholstery, dut 

. . 

— 

799,694 

Velvets and velveteens, dut 

sq. yd. 

169,888 

72,100 

Other pile fabrics, dut 

— 

183,001 

Table damask, dut 

. . 

— 

279.575 

Table covers, napkins, etc., dut 

. , 

— 

324,461 

Blankets and blanket cloth, dut 

lb. 

3,984 

1,195 

Bed spreads and quilts, dut 

No. 

989,117 

880,835 

Sheets, pillowcases, etc., dut . . 


— 

106,271 

Wearing apparel : 

From Philippine Islands, free . . 


— 

2,120.684 

Knit or crocheted goods : 

Gloves and mittens, dut 

doz. pr. 

2,312,944 

5.214.358 

Hosierj% dut 

»> 

436,087 

515,607 

Underwear and other, dut . . 


— 

330.332 

Wearing apparel, not knit, dut 


— 

240,626 

Apparel, whollv or partly of lace, or 

embroidered, etc., dut 


— 

128,812 

Handkerchiefs and mufflers, not of lace. 

not embroidered, etc., dut 

doz. 

1,338,889 

234,937 

Handkerchiefs, lace-trimmed, or em- 

broidered, dut . . 

No. 

156,562 

10,478 

Laces, embroideries, etc. : 

From Philippine Islands, free . . 


— 

139.191 

Hand-made laces, dut . . 


— 

210,989 

Machine-made laces, dut 


— 

3,091.615 

Articles in part of lace, etc., dut 


— 

216,99a 

Lace window curtains, dut 


— 

203,560 

Embroideries, dut 


— 

9,060 

AE other, dut 


— 

1,193.295 

Cotton floor coverings, dut 

sq. yd. 

11,123,136 

1,942,596 

Belting for machines, dut 

Ib. 

235,617 

112,917 

Rags, except paper stock, dut . . 

rt 

17,450,149 

724,339 

All other, dut 


— 

1.400,928 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 

‘‘Imports for consumption’’ of cotton doth, by dasses and 
countries, during 1534 are shown in the following table: — 

f Unbleached v , Bleached h 

Value Value 


Imported from - 

Sq. yds. 

lbs. 

$ 

Sq. yds. 

lbs. 

% 

Belgium . . 

825 

686 

210 

10,647 

3,809 

2,580 

Czecho-Slovakia . . 

178,299 

51,512 

20,833 

22.246 

5,000 

7,281 

France 

d60 

48 

41 

93,345 

10,750 

28,624 

Germany . . 

23.676 

7,777 

3,817 

51,104 

66,745 

57,560 

Italy 

60,860 

49,372 

18,840 

1,623 

344 

475 

Netherlands 

40,866 

13,528 

6,141 

27,761 

12,523 

7.645 

Switzerland 

249,933 

34,168 

52,737 

11,694,607 

788,860 ; 

1.562,382 

United Kingdom . . 

3,314,027 

668,978 

536,899 

2,660.120 

434,141 

642,132 

Canada 

238 

300 

94 

450 

90 

60 

Japan 

— 

— 

— 

6,043,845 

851,181 

262,215 

Total 

3,868,862 

826,269 

639,612 

20.505,648 

2,173,443 : 

2,560,954 
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' ?.f\NurACTV*?i-S — atJUiitd 

. Printed, Dyed or Coloured 






Sq. yds. 

"lbs. 

Value 

linj-LTUd 






S 

rieiCiiur:' 




S,U4S,90i2 

1,047,579 

513,935 

Czecho-? o\ akia 




l,38b,t>Sb 

464,957 

307,575 

Frarce 




•243.565 

64,980 

122,490 

Germany 




358.274 

132,480 

106,770 

Italy 




C66.T42 

137,245 

197,158 

Netherlands . . 




2,054,500 

601,420 

418,108 

Poland and Danzig 




15.675 

5,303 

1,546 

Soviet Russia in Eurore 



1,332 

575 

266 

Spam . . 




164,512 

62,777 

29,566 

Sweden 




12,173 

5,957 

3,665 

Snitzerlano 




3.723,531 

277,314 

715,314 

Kingdom 




4 026,843 

837,855 

1,005,555 

British Intiia . . 




S.607 

2,812 

1,713 

Chine . . 




333 

67 

45 

HonL Koni. 




2,006 

541 

264 

Japan . . 




1,243,172 

281,522 

110,986 

Philippine Islands 




1,116 

280 

252 

Total . - 




17,139.869 

3.923,664 

3,535,208 


January, 1935, “ imports for consumption ’’ of cotton doth and 
the quantity and’ value of cotton piece goods entered into bonded 
Customs warehouses during the same month follow : — 

From all countries / From Japan 


Clas^ 

Sq. vds. 

lbs. 

Value 

$ 

Sq. yds. 

lbs. 

Value 

$ 

Unbleached 

30,662 

5,074 

3,782 

— 

— 

— 

Bleached . . 

1,688,230 

222,784 

113,222 

1,330,361 

195,656 

38,651 

Printed, dyed or 
coloured 

1,253,206 

263,031 

142,757 

650.680 

115,320 

39,012 

Total 

2,972.098 

490,889 

259,761 

1,981,041 

310,976 

97,663 


Except for 2,708 square yards, weighing 1,419 lbs. and valued 
at $890, entered at Chicago, all shipments from Japan were entered 
into bonded warehouses at New York. 


CHINA. 


IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON, COTTON YARN, AND COTTON PIECE 


GOODS, 1933 and 1934. 

1934 

1933 

Cotton piece goods : 

$ 

$ 

Grey 

2,242.558 

3,435.727 

White or dyed 

15,999.350 

30,534,546 

Printed 

6,762,064 

17,821,737 

Miscellaneous .. 

2,766,386 

6.451,423 

Cotton, mvi ; cotton yam, and cotton thread . . 
Cotton manufactures, sundry 

98,095,452 

104,806,496 

3,365,783 

6,356,691 
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JAPAN. 

QUANTITIES AND VALUE OF COTTOI 
DYED, PRINTED, AMI 



Tjta: 

Ti^a* 


Total 

Total 




since 

'..n-'p 


sincp 

smcp 



To 

Jan , lDy4 

Ian , 2 038 Compansr r. 

Jan , 1034 

Jan., 1033 


Co’i'parihMi 

- > 

lUO U4C,5:^n 

56,177,554 — 

50,227.972 

46,016,085 

2^,800,20^ 

- 

17,110,7s7 


27,41 0.013 

15,100,140 - 

12,310,464 

9,544,978 

3,392,«ir)<l 

- 

1 152,123 

IvAan: n^i' 

41, 005,174 

41, 402, 4*^6 - 

562, Daa 

51,469,343 

/4.'-19.2>‘r 

- 

3,O40,9a4 


11,020 351 

1U,625.02S - 

5D4,829 

8,065,909 

6,295,510 

— 

220,601 

5heJi;ba. 

«i,6i/5,319 

22,004,OK3 — 

lt,yh'»,6b4 

5.485,246 

4,839,837 

- 

1,095,009 


1,700 052 

5,87« 197 ~ 

4,11^145 

1,243,948 

650, I&4 

- 

503,759 

n . 

7,143, S12 

15,052,435 — 

806,826 

1,533.132 

2,031.000 


408,864 


1,011,374 

4,031,041 — 

2,119,667 

208,186 

420,817 


122,631 

T^ingtao . . 

l»b00,035 

30,669.217 — 

10,838,182 

435,874 

1,220,293 

- 

7S4,9ll) 


2.570,002 

7,000,767 — 

5,111.105 

93,484 

230,768 

— 

146,834 

Hanl^ou 

1 -1 70,770 

4,639,790 — 

5,360,020 

6,551 

44 

-■ 

6,507 


Jtl0,h40 

1,157,064 ~ 

743,7.3'=5 

3,692 

H 

- 

3,678 

Other China 

113,522 

226,100 — 

112,077 

20,241 

53,404 

— 

33,223 


84,630 

65,636 — 

31,006 

6,483 

11,462 

— 

4,979 

Hi mat 

l<s,0v4,122 

16,311,886 - 

2,372.7S6 

S,3A^,660 

6,946,416 

- 

1,422,244 


4,223,&50 

3,405,550 

728,306 

1,624,288 

1,252,316 

- 

.171 967 

Bntish India 

156,150,567 

140,837,274 ~ 

6,819,313 221,245.226 104,877,085 

* 

26,368,141 


31,091,020 

28,048,791 - 

2,371,120 

30,737,887 

25, *'86,036 

- 

4,s51,251 

Tne Straits 

50,974,052 

64.2<»2,714 — 

4,318,062 

10,348,867 

7, 4S 5,045 

- 

2,367,922 

Settlement 

12,3S2 117 

12,799,202 — 

417,175 

1,642,441 

1,223,681 

- 

418,810 

Datth India 

204,050,050 

2.30,710,806 - 

84,340,358 

78,000,341 

50,440,724 

- 

18.559,617 


53,31)8,125 

46,152,417 - 

7,155,708 

11,282,206 

8,689,471 

- 

2,712,735 

French Indo China 

477 

217,739 - 

217,262 

92,500 

640,065 

— 

556,585 


105 

50,154 -I- 

50,049 

14,850 

68,888 

— 

54,488 

Philippine . - 

54,104,202 

27,00?, 750 -p 

27,160,542 

6,707,622 

2,515,617 

- 

4,192,005 


0,008,458 

4,560,009 -i- 

5,347,544 

967,800 

368, 'Js7 

-- 

608,003 

Siam 

81,554,865 

21,345,473 - 

10,208,916 

6,887,174 

4,403.887 

- 

2.398,787 


6,240,968 

3,846.082 - 

2 304,336 

913,167 

64.5,887 

- 

267,780 

Aden 

6,991,857 

8,523,105 ~ 

3,473,252 

33,354,361 

32,183,82b 

- 

1,170,535 


1,361,551 

620,202 - 

732,259 

5,321,566 

5,074,807 

- 

246,660 

.^abia, Persia 

63,692,602 

35,447,066 -r 

48,244,836 

20,960,180 

18,235,802 

- 

11,724,738 


16,000,785 

7,494 629 - 

10,605,166 

5,039,146 

3,078,027 

-- 

1,061,110 

Balkan States 

5,517,446 

10,510,332 — 

4,695,884 

1,501,420 

2,012,608 

— 

511,188 


1,2^0,253 

2,105.040 — 

824,787 

281,268 

282,292 

~ 

51,020 

South Amenca . . 

04,073,586 

30,303,075 J- 63,770,511 

44,267,787 

18,816,547 

- 

25,951,240 


20,710,467 

6,076,548 -r 

14,639,019 

8,136,810 

3,264,288 

- 

4,872,522 

Egypt 

132,677,645 

105,297,016 

27,380,620 

62,348,728 

72,680,588 

— 

10,845,860 


30,549,000 

21,711,636 + 

8,837,364 

9,645.005 

11,338,520 

— 

1,682,525 

Other Afnca 

00,953,081 

93,403,868 -r 

6,409,218 

06,740,054 

72,814,476 


23,034,578 


20,670,430 

17,068,024 

2,901,816 

15,333,391 

11,776,749 


3,756,642 

Australia .. 

31.007,494 

24,803,166 - 

7,514,838 

34,544,237 

26,825,771 

- 

7,718,466 


7,201,292 

5,127,814 - 

2,073,478 

6,146,124 

4,353,842 

- 

1,702,282 

Others 

78,368,542 

31,896,539 -r 

46,072,003 

47,477,860 

19,451,845 

- 

28,026,015 


16,552,345 

6,208,699 - 

10,843,646 

b.067,044 

3,201,044 

- 

4,866,000 

Total 

l,292.1^7, 299 1,014,961,325 - 

277,225,074 

766,759,989 610,802,031 


156,457,108 


270,154,204 

211,624,420 T 

67,520.775 

122,530,188 98,846,530 

1- 

29,184,653 


NtfSf.—'Upper fig<ire indicate sq. yds., and lower indicates yen. 
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PIECE GOODS EXPORTED, 1933 and 1934 
YARN DYED, GREY 


To 

Total 

&inci 

Jan., 3934 

Total 

bince 

J an 1 933 Comparison 

Total 

sinr* 

Jan., 1034 

Tctai 

s>no 

Tan., 19.{‘J 

r ( nipanson 

ManchuT- ao 

11,117,303 

6,0b4,230 5,033,064 

164,07^,914 

01,701,001 

- 72.377,^23 


l,M2U,lld 

1,070,334 - 840,781 

8‘',b75,701 

21,583,353 

- 17,312,368 

Kwantung 

9,785,376 

9 745,581 39,795 

83,219,893 

85,967,354 

— 2,747,461 


1,697,936 

1,671,445 + 26,491 

10,093,196 

18,791,083 

- 301,213 

Shanghai .. 

9,169,035 

12,335,547 — 8,165.612 

20,240,501 » 

30,279,867 

— 10,039,367 


1,636,099 

2,lbU,105 — 544,006 

4,640,094 

8,708,486 

— 4,06S,302 

Tientsin . . 

10,310, 7()b 

8,427,047 - 1,»88,661 

18,989,652 

26,411,481 

— 7 421,829 


1,706,661 

1,419.772 - 316,889 

3,946,221 

5 s71,63n 

— 1,925,409 

Tsingtao . . 

4,799,967 

7,901,063 — 8,101,096 

16,065,370 

39,7s9,573 

— 23 724,197 


840,305 

1,448,018 — 602,623 

3,513,491 

0,373,553 

— 5,sCU,062 

Hankni.v 

2,176,146 

2,21vS,646 — 43,500 

3,661,470 

7,n58.4^M 

— 3,397,013 


400,651 

375,231 - 25,420 

8lS,l89 

1,5*32,82‘* 

— 714,640 

Other China 

373,606 

536,955 — 863,340 

307,500 

slD.uls 

— 500,240 


28,953 

80,843 — 60,300 

70,0b0 

li>G,441 

— 06,875 

Hongkonc: 

8,179,039 

5,434,724 2,744,315 

35,231,821 

2^,Ct>2,476 

- 6,539,345 


1,294,851 

026,726 - 308,125 

7,142,990 

5.674,592 

- 1.408,398 

Bntish India 

72,988,164 107,434,510 -84,446,456 

460,880,067 

451, ♦ 48, '•f 9 

— 1 258,902 


12,188,427 

16,890,225 — 4,715,708 

73,041,234 

71,434.052 

- 2„’)06,5S2 

The Strait‘s 

20,383,756 

23,065,235 — 3,581,479 

90,702,275 

95.743, **94 

— 5,041,619 

Settlement 

3,822,902 

3,784,487 — 461,535 

17,847,460 

17,807,360 

— 459,900 

Dutch India 

98,915,149 183,808,588 -34,933,389 

440,066,149 

423,049,56.8 

- 17,916,581 


18,205,909 

23,883.333 — 5,117,424 

82,826,240 

78,075,221 

- 4,751,019 

French Xndo China 

— 

86,266 — 86,266 

02,977 

053,000 

— 860,113 


— 

13,308 — 13,308 

14,455 

132,300 

— 117,845 

Phihppine . . 

14,849,135 

5,390,741 - 0,458,394 

75,721,049 

34,910,108 

- 40,-10,941 


2,319,614 

859,774 r 1,459,840 

18,195,957 

5,779,67ff 

- 7,416,287 

Siam 

21,878,369 

13,867,690 + 8,010,670 

60,319,931 

39,706,550 

- 20,613,381 


3,630,855 

2,271,555 - 1,350,300 

10,784,990 

6,763,574 

- 4,021,416 

Aden 

4,589,611 

3,316.841 -r- 1,272,669 

44,940,228 

3t>,023,772 

- 5,916,456 


751,544 

481,031 x 265,618 

7,434,600 

6,1-6,120 

- 1,248,541 

Arabia, Persia 

28,847,505 

13,490,275 -15,357,230 

142,500,437 

C7,173.03:T 

- 75,326,804 


4,835,340 

2,153,071 - 2,682,269 

27,974,271 

12,725,727 

- 15.248,544 

Balkan States 

2,849,606 

3,000,881 - 180,215 

10,108,534 

15,538,821 

— 5,370,287 


527,34b 

545,091 x 17,743 

2,038,864 

2,932,428 

— 803,559 

South Amenca . . 

27,483,458 

8,720,683 -18,753,775 

165,824,831 

57,349,305 

-108,476,626 


4,967,128 

1,532,627 - 3,434,601 

38,820,405 

10,873,363 

- 22.947,042 

Egypt 

39,164,587 

32,263,567 x 6,901,020 

234,185,!iHtO 

210,250,171 

- 23,936,789 


6,789,582 

5,295,101 - 1 494,461 

46,!»84,557 

38,335,257 

- 8,649,300 

Other Africa 

75,784,721 

46,615,606 - 29.169,115 

272.486,856 

2l2,Ks3,05o 

- 59,602,906 


13,964,193 

8,308,314 -T- 5,586,879 

50,358,023 

113,687 

- 12,244,336 

Australia . . 

8,785,514 

0,117,644 - 2,667,970 

76,237,245 

57,336,471 

- 17,900,774 


3,652,247 

1,087,346 - 564,902 

11,990,66:? 

10,569,001 

- 4,430,662 

Others 

36,090,496 

12,819,360 -24,171,136 

162,836,898 

83,667,744 

- ‘,nM69,154 


6,069,451 

2,176,186 -J- 3,893,285 

30,688,840 

11,585,1109 

- 19,102,931 


Total 


.. 509^1,100 46S,888, 539 -r45,531,5Cl S, SOSAS'*, 333 2,Ua3,US2,bliri -479,215,443 
88326,181 78,027,162 t-10,79e,029 490,509,508 3S2,!I»7.U1 -1(17.512,467 
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(Compiled by the International Cotton Federation^ Manchester.) 
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COTTOX TRADE STATISTICS 


JAPAN. 


PRODUCTION OF TEXTILES. 1932-1934 


Year or month 

Cotton 

yams 

Spinner.s’ 

Ass’n 

Cotton 

piece-g’db 

Spinners' 

Ass’n 

Muslin 

C.I.D. 

Cotton textile C.I D. 
Broad Narrower 

width width 

1932 . . 


bale 

2.S10.437 

1,000 
sq. yds. 

1,533,648 

metre 

metre 

2,818,301,228 

piece 

122.223,299 

1033 . . 


3,099, 8o7 

1,659,171 

112,503,147 

3,282,343,155 

116,422,684 

1933, Dec. 


280,912 

144,480 

8,354,498 

280,515,568 

9,667,732 

1934, Jan. 


270,986 

138,791 

6.342,170 

273,308,084 

8,732,690 

.. Feb. 


273,845 

143,505 

6,606,342 

254,957,176 

7.499,150 

„ Mar. 


266,872 

142,995 

6,859.028 

277,565,354 

9,889,240 

„ April 


283,001 

152,583 

7,629,366 

301,885,909 

10.176,392 

May 


280,452 

148,762 

8,090,200 

313,824,108 

10,910,104 

.. June 


286,026 

151,184 

8,589,749 

316,667,721 

10.390.806 

.. July 


282,541 

147,977 

8,552,482 

308,410,944 

8,656,364 

„ Aug. 


290,212 

150,549 

8,644,110 

317,569,037 

8.803,087 

„ Sept. 


287,563 

148,501 

8,185,939 

321,472.910 

8.292,945 

Oct. 


308,171 

150,415 

8.806,676 

333,990,624 

8,940,689 

^^ov. 


322,402 

158,905 

9,102,087 

333,445.100 

8,523,952 

„ Dec. 


320,200 

159.679 

— 

— 

— 

Jan. to / 

1934 

3,152,073 

1,634,167 

87.408,149 

3,354,253,371 

100,815,403 

Nov,\ 

1933 

2,818,945 

1.529,399 

104,148.649 

3.001.827,587 

106,754,952 


Silk-cotton 

Rayon textile C.I.D. mixed textiles 




Broad 

Narrower 

Broad 

Narrower 

Year or Month 


w’idth 

width 

wddth 

width 



metre 

piece 

metre 

piece 

1932 


185,345,873 

3,489,635 

3,668,674 

1,578,350 

1933 


188,425,934 

»>,608, *)4o 

3,421,022 

1,478,906 

1933, Dec. . . 


14,929.212 

504,005 

284,479 

68,880 

1934, Jan. .. 


14,226,174 

364,772 

320,108 

44,763 

„ Feb. , . 


11,189,312 

397,211 

348,067 

50,587 

„ March 


17,061,723 

556,748 

331,049 

89,584 

„ April .. 


18,207,094 

822,939 

353,721 

79,333 

„ May .. 


19,044,725 

908,406 

322,664 

99,191 

„ June . . 


20,839,728 

756,375 

289,479 

59,496 

« July .. 


22.612.434 

539,035 

276,360 

48,791 

„ Aug. . . 


21,474,575 

689.559 

314,126 

80,944 

„ Sept. .. 


20,771,677 

618,670 

303,620 

82,161 

„ Oct. . . 


23,722,656 

693,238 

344,583 

91,094 

, Nov. . . 


23,393.094 

693,757 

338,552 

65.111 

„ Dec. . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Jan. to / 1934 


212,528,243 

7,036,710 

3.541,329 

791,055 

Nov.\ 1033 


173,496,722 

5,104.540 

3,136,643 

1,410,026 

C.I.D. = Commerce and Industry Department. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGLISH FEDERATION’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


Air. AV A I. AVjggins has been elected president of the Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations to succeed Mr. 
\V. H. Catterall, who now becomes a vice-president with Air. H. S. 
Butterworth. The following were elected members of the Executive 
Committee : Air. G. A. Barnes, of Bolton (chairman of the Accident 
Committee^, Air, F. Holro3"d, of Yorkshire (chairman of the 
Finance Committee;, Air. F. Alills, of Oldham (chairman of the 
Parliamentars’’ Committee\ Sir Richard Jackson, Alessrs. T. 
Dutton (Bofton't, A. Eastwood (Oldham', and J. Waller 
(Rochdale). 

Air. Wiggins is governing director of Alessrs. T. B. Wood & 
Son, Aliddleton, chairman of the Cromer Ring Alill, Carr Hill 
Alills, and Alessrs. Parker, Lord & Co., while he is also on the 
Boards of the Albanv Spinning Co., and Alessrs. Benjamin Lees 
& Co. 

The Committee of the Oldham Alaster Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, at their last monthh" meeting re-elected Air. Fred Mills 
as president, and Alessrs. T. E. Gartside and H. S. Butterworth 
as vice-president. ’ Air. Alills has held the position of president 
continuously since Alarch i, 1923. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


The British Industries Fair of 1935, which has been held on a 
record scale, has proved, if the economic conditions prevailing in 
the world are taken into consideration, one of the most suoc^sful by 
far of the Fairs held since the first British Industries Fair in iQi 5. 
The attendance of buyers has broken all records. At the White 
City, where the textiles and furnishing sections were accommodated, 
it may be said so far as the textiles section is concerned, that the 
general feeling among exhibitors is one of satisfaction. Many have 
done better than last year, and it is probable that the number of nev^’ 
accounts opened during the period of the Fair has been larger 
than was the case at the Fair of 1934, The volume of business 
transacted and the number of inquiries received by exhibitors in the 
Textiles Section of the Fair last year was a record since the incep- 
tion of this section in 1931, and it is reported that the results 
achieved this year have certainly equalled those of last year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


TEXTILE-CELLOPHANE AND “FLIRO” YARNS. 


Cellophane is now well known throughout the world. It is 
employed chiefly as a wrapping for foodstuffs, textiles, books, 
gifts, 'drugs and medicaments, eta “ Textile Cellophane,” com- 
prising strips of Cellophane up to 0.6 mm. wide, is also finding a 
wide application as a fashionable effect material in dress fabncs, 
hat braids, riblxms, trimmings, belts, cords, knit goods, etc. The 
fineness of this modern textile product is indicated by the fact 
that it is prepared in thicknesses of 0.02 to 0.04 mm., and that 
one kilog. of the finest tj’pe contains about 40,000 metres. 

In addition it has been found possible to produce from Cello- 
phane an interesting and novel material, viz., Fliro fibre, which, 
in conjunction wth wool, cotton and the like, can be spun into 
a varietv of novel yams. Fliro fibre possesses s^rp edges with 
fine teeth, discernible under the microscope, resulting in a peculiar 
refraction of light. On account of this special stracture, Fliro 
fibre combines intimately with other fibres during spinning, so 
that the final product, Fliro j'am, ^chibits a wire-hair effect, fast 
to wear and also not removed bv brushing. As proof of the fineness 
of Fliro fibre one may quote tlie manufacturers' statement that up 
to half a million fibres are cut out of a square metre of Cellophane 
weighing 30 grams. 


A BLEACHING CHARGE REDUCTION IN ENGLAND. 


The Bleaching Trade Advisory Board are making an attempt 
in encouraging bulk orders and mass production by quoting a 
very low price tor bleaching and finishing white shirting, 15 lbs. to 
22 Ibsi, 37 ins. wide, 80 yds. long. The prices, graded down for 
larger quantities are: 2*50 pieces, 18/400. per yd.; 375 pieces, 
I7'40d. ; !;oo pieces, i6/4od. ; 750 pieces, 15/400.; 1,000 pieces, 
14/40. The cloth is a bleached shirtmg subject to keen Japanese 
competition. 


A NEW COTTON FUTURES CONTRACT. 


The Liverpool Cotton Association has adopted in principle a 
new futures contract called No. i, which will be based on the prin- 
cipal " outside " growths of the raw material, such as Brazilian, 
Peruvian, Argentine, and African. The Association has at present 
futures contracts for American, Egyptian (Sakel and Uppers), 
IncEan, and Empire A further new contract has become advisable 
owing to the increased use of " outside ” growths. The actual 
tenns of the ccmtract remain to be settled and will present 
difficulties, and it will be some time before die new contract is in 
actual use. 
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BRITISH PAPER-TUBE MAKERS’ MERGER. 


An important merg-er in the textile tube-making industry is 
announced. 

All the leading companies in Great Britain engaged in the 
manufacture of paper tubes and similar products for the textile 
industr}’ have formed a new holding company under the title of 
British Paper Tubes (Holdings), Ltd., for the purpose of carrying 
out an immediate ainalgamation and acquiring the undertakings 
of paper-tube firms joining the new merger. Detail concerning 
the amalgamation were settled at a meeting held in Manchester 
recently. 

The main object in the formation of the new merger is to have 
the assets of this important branch of the textile industry in one 
holding company. 

Unlike the amalgamation in the textile machinery industry, the 
present merger in the tube-making industry is not intended, we 
understand, as a means of raising prices at home, since internal 
price-cutting is not a feature in this industry. 


BOMBAY MILL OWNERS’ NEW CHAIRMAN. 


The Mill Owners' Association, Bombav, have elected for the 
current year as Chairman, Sir Joseph Aspden Kay, the Managing 
Director of W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., prominent machinery 
importers and managing agents of several cotton mills in Bombay 
and other stock companies. 


JAPANESE COTTON MISSION FOR SIAM. 


The Japan Cotton Spinners' Association is to send a mission to 
Siam with a view to studying the position of cotton cloth con- 
sumption there and the advisability of planting raw cotton on a 
large scale. The time of departure is still undecided, but the 
choice of personnel is already progressing. Since the mission will 
be accompanied by officials of the Foreign Office and experts in 
cotton-growing, it is more than a mere trade commission. 
ImportMce is being attached to its ultimate effect on trade between 
the two countries. 


NEW AMERICAN TEXTILE DESIGNS. 


The Cotton Textile Institute of New York have recently issued 
an interesting book of cuttings of cotton fabrics of attractive weave 
and d^ign. 

This collection is an annual publication, and is collected by a 
panel composed of designers, artists, fashion experts, etc., who 
choose what in their opinion are the best sixty designs of all the 
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cotton cicilis submitted b}’ members of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, ror the purposes of cotton propaganda, this publica- 
tion IS sent to ever}’ cotton cloth retailer in the United States. 

Many novelty \vea^’es are shown in the selection. Seersucker 
crinkles * are particularly well represented. Pi^ue weaves are 
popular. Sheer weaves in both crisp and soft finishes are much to 
the fore. So are, at die other end of the scale, crash weaves in 
nubbed and tweed effects. 

Among colour-woven materials there are large numbers of 
ginghams in plaid designs, various novelty effects, and seersucker 
crimps. Manv printed cottons are shown, with Regency colours 
much to the fore. 

A number of very channing corded sheer weaves deserve special 
mention. So dc some novelty sports materials, such as corded 
designs, waffle-weaves, rough multi-coloured coatings, and all- 
cotton homespun types. 


NATIONAL COTTON WEEK IN U.S.A. 


The Cotton Textile Institute of New York announced recently 
that the National Cotton Week in U.S.A. would be scheduled to 
take place from May 6 to Mav ii this }"ear. 

All sections of the United States and the leading merchants of 
those sections are represented among the more than 30,000 stores 
which will participate in the 1935 l^ational Cotton Week, with 
special mcrdiandising campaigns and promotional programmes 
emphasizing the myriad uses for cotton in the wardrobe and 
throughout the home. 

Since it was first obserA’ed five years ago. National Cotton Week 
has achieved an important place in the retail trade calendar, being 
generally accepted as marking the formal opening of the summer 
season. E\’idence of the importance which now attaches to Cotton 
Week is found ijn unusually active interest on the part of whole- 
salers, who in greatly increased numbers have advised the Institute 
of their intentions to participate and to arrange for the participation 
of the many thousands of small retailers they serve. 


AIR MAIL COTTON SAMPLES. 


We wish to draw the attention of Lancashire cotton spinners and 
mariufacturers to the advantages which are again being offered 
during 1935 by the K.L.M. Royal Dutch Air Line Service, operat- 
ing from May i between Liverpool, Hull, Amsterdam and the more 
impt>rtant centres in Europe, and vice versa. 

This service affords excellent connections bet^^’een the above- 
mentioned cities and towns for both passenger and goods traffic. 
It is of interest to nqte that it will be possible for the business man 
to leave either Liverpool or Hull any week-day for Amsterdam and 
return the same day. It appears mat an important advantage is 
obtained by means of this service by cotton spinners and manu- 
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fax:turers for the forwarding of cotton yam or cloth samples to 
textile centres on the Continent. K these samples are handed to 
any of the K.L.M. Oflices: 14, Victoria Buildings, Manchester; 
Cunard Building, Liverpool ; the London & North Eastern Railway 
Co., Enquiry Office, Paragon Station Hull, during the afternoon, 
they will airive at their destination on the afternoon or evening 
of the following day. 

The following time-table gives the times of departure from the 
various centres : — 


lU-20 dep. Liverpool 

Ar-. 2i)-10 

11-80 

„ Hull 

„ In-50 

13-45 

arr. Amsterdam 

•Ikp. 17 Ihl 

15-35 

arr. Rotterdam 

Dep. irr -20 

15-05 

,, Frankfort 

„ U-10 

18-05 

,, Ntlrnberg 


19-10 

,, Munich 


17-35 

,, Chemnitz 


IfU.) 

Stuttgart 

,, U)1H» 

17-15 

,, Zurich 

,, 0-<H) 

li>-2ll 

,, Basle 

vlO 

17-15 

,, Milan 

,.11 30 

15-55 

,, Brussels 

.. 15-30 

21-30 

„ Berlin 

7-55 

20-50 

,, Hamburg 

, , 8-55 

10-15 

,, Copenhagen 

9-‘A) 

19-45 

„ Malrao 

„ 8-3') 


The K.L.M. also operates a weekly passenger, freight and mail 
service from Amsterdam to the Dutch East Indies via Rome, C airo, 
Baghdad^ Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok and Singapore. 
Starting in early summer, the journey will be completed in live and 
a half days. 


Obttuarp. 

Direktor a. W. SCHUTTE. 

W E regret to announce the death of Direktor A. W, 
Schiitte, of Krefelder Baumwoll - Spinnerei, 
Krefeld. Dir. Schiitte, who was 72 years of age, 
died on March 18, following a prolonged illness. He 
was meniber for Germany on the Joint Egj-ptian Cotton 
Committee when the latter body was first formed in 
1928, but retired from active membership last year, 
owing to his illness. We extend our sincere sympathy 
to his family in their great sorrow. 



Reviews on Current Cotton literature. 


The LA^CA.SHIRF Texhle Industry/' incorporating Cotton 
Sfinntrs" aid Manufachirers^ Direaory for Lancashire^ printed 
and published Messrs John Worrall Ltd., of Oldham. Price 
post free, 17s net abroad 

The fift3"-fir‘5t issue of this valuable textile reference book is well 
in line with its predecessors as a guide to Lancashire's staple 
industry Not onl}" does it comprise a directory of cotton spinners, 
manufacture! s and allied trades of Lancashire, but useful statistical 
tables, notes, formulas, etc., are also given, together with alpha- 
betical lists of managers, secretaries, and salesmen of all the firms 
mentioned in the directory 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Economic Conditions in the Republic of Honduras," 
October, I 0 S 4 -” Report by \V. H. Gallienne, C.B.E., His 
Majesty's Consul, Tegucigalpa. Published for the Department of 
Oveiseas Trade b> H M Stationery Oifice. Price is. pd, net 

"Economic Conditions in the Persian Gulf," October, 
1034. Report by F. H Gamble, Acting British Vice-Consul at 
Bushire. Published for the Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. 
Stationery Office. Price is. 3d net. 

" Economic Conditions in Chile," November, 1934. Report 
^ Arthur J. Pack, O.B.E., Commercial Secretary, His Majesty’s 
Embassy, Santiago Published for the Department of Overseas 
Trade by H.M Stationery Office Pnce 2s 6d. net 

"Economic Conditions in Bulgaria," October, 1934. 
Report by R. B. B ToUington, Commercial Secreta^, Sofia. Pub- 
lished for the Department of Overseas Trade by ILM, Stationery 
Office. Pnce 2s, 6d. net. 

"EconomicConditionsinPeru,” August, 1934. Report by 
parrell Wilson, Commercial Secretary, His Majesty’s Legation, 
Lima. Published for the Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. 
Stationery Office. Price 2s. 6d, net 

" Conditions of United Kingdom Trade in 

"Report by Sir Thomas M. Ainscough, C.B.E., 
n..i>L- 5 snior Trade Commissioner in India and Cejkin. Pub- 
lished for the Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. Stationery 
Office, Pnce 4s. net. 
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No. 5 PATTERN RING FRAME 


WE OFFER YOU ALL 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 

MODERN SPINNING 


PUnBR0S.&G0. 

LTD. 

OLDHAM MAIN 3884 


Counts: 2*8 to 200’8 
Lift; to 9' 

Rings: I'' to 3i' 


Spindle Blades prepared for 
either Paper Tubes, Wood 
Bobbins or Wood Pirns for 
Automatic Looms Platt’s 
4 line system High Draft; 
Tape Drive; Lifting Thread 
Lappets; Automatic 
Scavenger Arrangement for 
keeping the Roller Beam 
clean from “Fly.” Com- 
pensating Motion to give 
extra yardage without alter- 
ation CO Lift or Size of Ring. 
Bunching Motion for Weft 
Pirns for Automatic Looms ; 
and many other convincing 
features. 
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RtgaleredTeUgrttphic AdJrasi Telephme R<^ Exelmse, MaichaU^ 

“GLCfflE. 5871, CASTLETON. TUESDAYS &FRD4YS. 

Caseuton-Lwics ** ROCHDALE Piuar H2. 


TWEEDALES ^ SMALLEY 

(1920). LIMITED. 

CASTLETON, MANCHESTER.^ 

MAKERS OF 

Machinery for Openings Treparing^ 
Spinning and T>ouhling Cotton^ etc. 



Hopper Bale Openers 
Hopper Feeders 
Porcupine Feed Tables 
Gtigbton Openers 
Exhaust Openers 
Lar£e Cylinder Openers 
Scutchers 

Flat Carding Engines 


Slabbing Frames 
Intermediate Frames 
Rorlng Frames 

Twist and Weft Ring Spinning 
Frames 

Wet and Dry Ring Doubling 
Frames (English and Scotch 
Systems) 


Drawing Frames 

4>Roller High Draft Arrangement on Ring Spinnii^ Frames 
Tape Drive to Spindles of Ring Spinning and Doubling Frames 

ALSO 


R<dlar and Clearer Cards (4-Coller and Condenser Systems) 
for Waste 



Leading manufacturers of motor tyres use H. & B. 
Twisting and Cabling Frames, for the highly 
specialised fabric foundations on which the chief 
characteristics of their products—DEPENDABILITY 
AND SAFETY — so largely rely. 


For these and ocher commercial fabncs the H & B machines are particularly suited 
and incorporate all the features including the following which are vital to the production 
of first dass threads and cords 


1 Rigid construction 

2 A special three roller arrangement 

3 An Improved Bobbm Building Mech 

anism 

4 Patent Polygon Power Saving 

Spmdles 


5 A Patent Tape Dnve to Spindles 

6 Patent Knee4)rakes 

7 Extra Strong Lappets or Thread 

Guides 

8 Rigid Separators 

9 A Length Measuring Motion 


Howard & Bullough Ltd. 

ACCRINGTON 

Til^hone-Axmvtm (2121 4 baa) Tdegnma— GLOBE. ACCRINGTON 

Baxash B/« 
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LARGEST DEALERS in ALL CLASSES 
AND MAKES OF 

RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

For Opening, Preparing, Spinning and 
Doubling Cotton 

COMPLETE SPINNING PLANTS or 
INDIVIDUAL MACHINES SUPPLIED 

Sundries for All Makes of Cotton Machinery 


nnnnan 


Telephone Mun (Oldham) 3617 
(Pnvate Branch Exchange 4 lines) 

Telegrams — DODD OLDHAM 


Manchester Exchange Tuesday &■ Friday 
Pillar K 2 

Code*> A I ABC 5th Edition and Bentleys 


1 9,000 Textile Mills the U.S.A. 

' AND CANADA 

ALSO DEALERS IN 
; ALLIED LINES, 

IN ONE 1,500 PAGE VOLUME / 


OCKHAM’S American Report and Directory of the Textile 
Manufacture and Dry Goods Trade, established 1866, is 
now consohdated with DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE 
BOOK, established 1886. The oldest and the original is now 
part of the leading and dominant Textile Directory of the 
United States and Canada. 

Both volumes are now combined in one great register of 
over 1.500 pages, reporting all Cotton, Woollen, Silk, Emitting 
and other Textile Mills. Dyers, Finishers, 
Printers, and Bleachenes, together with 
20,000 or more dealers in Allied lines, 
are given. 

All have been recently revised and 
thousands were checked personally by 
our field staff. 

Mill reports sho^ intimate details of each 
plant — capital, officers, goods made, machinery 
operated etc, etc 

The price is only {7.50 for the office edition 
or $5.00 for the handy size. Add ^.50 for 
foreign delivery. 

Order \our cop\ before the limited edition is all sold. 


Textile Blue Book 

With which is consolidated DOCXHAM’S 
AMERICAN REPORT AND DIRECTORY 

so, UNION SQUARE ’^DAVITEX* NEW YORK 

EttahUthed 1866 


^ textile ^ 

“took 


DOCKHAHS AMERICAN 

reportaso directory 


< 

i 


Davison’s 
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TO CLEAN ADD OPEN GOUON 

CYLINDERS AND BEATERS ARE STILL 
DEEMED NECESSARY AND TO ACHIEVE 
THE MAXIMUM CLEANING CAPACITY 
HAS BEEN THE FOREMOST OBJECT 
IN DESIGNING OUR 

New Patent OPENER and CLEANER 

CONSTRUCTION 

36in diam cylinder ot specMl ccnsti jcUol 
Laige cleaning grid arei ot Caietul settirg 
approx 75 j of the c>lmdei periphei^ 
Self impurity remo\ing appliance to 
minimise labour costs and ensure open 
grid area for maximum cleaning 


Pamphleii> willut^h furn^arded 
on application 

PROCESS SYSTEMS 
OF BLOWING ROOM MACHINERY 

Also makers of all classes of : — 

BLOWING ROOM, CARDING, SPINNING, 
DOUBLING AND WINDING MACHINERY FOR 
COTTON WASTE, CARDING AND SPINNING 
MACHINERY, ALSO WADDING MACHINERY. 

BROOKS & DOXEY Ltd. 

(Ineorporafliig LORD BROS.) 

Union Iponwopks, West Gorton 

MANCHESTER, 12 

Telephone Nos. : 1205-6-7 East Telegrams : Union Manchester 

Codes: ABC 5Ui Edn., Uebexs, Bentleys, Al, and Western Union (Universal) 
Manchester Exchange: Tuesdays and Fridays^ F,2 Stand 



XetL Patent Openei and Cleaner fed bif 
oui VLcU-hnoxn automatic Hopper Ftcder 


SPECIALISTS IN ONE 





NELLS 

DRAFT WASHER TOP ROLLER 

The ino'^t E^r'^ient and Scientihc * 
method ot HIGH DRAFTING By Tist 
' i_t de\ ised It s absolutelj simple the Best 
ind loo' -pi oot cheap and adaptable ★ 

★ e o 3 an nterested oartv hat \e cm 

ppl c ton ot this detice cop\ert an\ 
a 3 P r n^ me 1 ers o I t<i dralting 

e ceic\on nree rea and etroni23° to 0% n r- ^ 
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KENRYINEYNEI.LsCO.JLTD. 

ACCRINGTON. ENGLAND. 


Jfe are represented vi ttearly ill loimtrie^ Wtife us for Agents 
\ame and Address 

If our instxnictions re comersion are earned out 
\SE GUAJRANTEE IOCOq EFFICIENCY 


AND \RE PREPARED TO CONVERT 


ONE RING FRAME WITHOLT ANY 


RISK TO YOL 


You can try MEYNELL S High Draft at OUR risk 
No such offer is made by any other system 

Full particulars from Inventors and Makers as above 







Telephones 

Lfveppooi Central 5243 


Telegrams i 

“QRUNING, LIVERPOOL.” 


GRUNING & CO. 

Cotton and General Produce Brokers 

LIVERPOOL 


Special attention given to the execution 
of orders for FUTURES in all markets. 


Mambars of 

LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHIG\GO BOARD OF TRADE 

and all other leading markets. 


LONDON OFFICE: 

DUNSTER HOUSE, MINCING LANE, E.C.3. 

Teleplioiie London Ro3«l 7964/7965 
Direct Private Line to Liverpool 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


(VOL. XI II. No. 50) 

We invite members to enter into correspondence with the irms who 
advertise in the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN, as we accept adver- 
tisements only from first-class firms. When enquiring for goods adver- 
tised please mention -the INTERNATIONAL COTTON BULLETIN. 

Our Mailing Lists of Members and of Subscribers are open to 
inspection by intending advertisers. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

XVII liiKrnatlonal Conon congress 

MILAN and ROME. April 29 to MAY 4, 1935. 

INAUGURAL RECEPTION. 


T he of&cial opening of the Congress at Rome took place on 
Thursday morning May 2, in the conferaice room of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, in the beautiful 
Umberto Park. 

The President of the Congress was On. Aw. Prof. Gino 
Olivetti, member of the Italian Parliament, and President of the 
Italian Master Cotton Spinners* Association. 

The delegates and ladies assembled in the conference hall, and 
so large was the attendance that many people were obliged to stand 
in the gangways. 

Occupying the seat of honour on the dais was His Exc^ency 
Medici dd Vasodlo, the Under-Secretary of State to the Presidency 
of the Counsel, who attended as the personal representative of 
Signor Mussolini. 

On the dais was also Mr. W. M. Wiggins, the President of the 
International Cotton Federation, and His Excellency Baron 
Acerbo, President of the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Prof. O L i V ETTI, in his inaugural address (in French) 
said : — 

“Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: I take great 
pleasure in my capacity as President of the 17th International 
Cotton Congress, in having the honour of extending a hearty 
wdoome to the capital of Italy to the ddegates of twenty-one 
nations and to the many charming ladies v 3 io have been good 
enough to accompany them. You are the highly distinguished and 
wdcome guests of the Assodazione Italiana Fascista degli 
Industriali Cotonieri : &e Association has extended to you its 
warmest welcome, albdt a simple and unostentatious one, but 
neverlhdess in a ^irit of sincere and true friendship. It hopes to 
be able to conform to your desires in making it possible for you to 
visit as quickly as possible some of the most characteristic of the 
Italian towns. 

“ To-day we meet o&daJly in Rome, the sacred dty, vdiere 
twenty centuries of history have accumulated many wonderful and 
glonous monuments. I nope that you will be able to verify that 
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the work of the Fascist regime is from all points of view as dignified 
as the traditions of Imperial Rome. This proof could perhaps best 
be made by those among you who knew Rome fifteen years ago. 
But I am certain that to those of you who have only visited mis 
city for the fijst time, the grandeur and magnificence of the work 
already completed will be tangible proof of the genius of the leader 
who is at once the inspirer and the worker. You will more readilv 
understand, therefore, the admiration and affection with which 
all Italians extend to Benito Mussolini, the Leader of Italy, the 
symbol of the rejuvenated Fatherland, and their devotion for the 
King who has confided the destiny of this countiy to him. I believe 
that you will be entirely unanimous in accepting my suggestion 
of sending an expression of our devotion to His Majesty the King 
and His Excellency the Chief of the Government, an expression of 
our homage and our thanks for the interest which he has shown in 
our Congress and our worjks — ^interest of which he has given us 
renewed testimony iii sending his repres^tative among us to-day 
in the person of His ExceUency Medici dd VasceSo, Under- 
secretary of State to the Presidency of the Counsd. 

‘‘ I would also add that all the representatives of the Govern- 
ment have shown a marked proof of their interest in our Congress. 
It is a particularly pleasant duty to thank, in the name of the Com- 
mittee of the Congress, His Excellency Benni, Minister of Communi- 
cations, His ExSUency Bottai, the Governor of Rome, and His 
Excellency Baron AcerW President of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, who has ottered us such a warm welccrae and sincere 
hospitality. 

“ The International Cotton Federation has shown the import- 
ance which is attached in the past to the Italian cotton industry, in 
accepting our invitation and in choosing Rome as the venue for the 
17th International Cotton Congress. 

This industry has benefited very largdy from the spirit of 
collaboration and mutual solidarity which is inspired by the con- 
ditions which exist between owners and employees in me Italian 
co-operative organization. Operative and masters work in jperfect 
accord and wi 3 i a marvdlous discipline with the wdfare or man- 
kind and the interest of the nation m view. 

‘‘ You may be quite certain that the work of this Congress will 
he followed with attention ^d with immense inter^t by a very 
important section of Italian industrialists and operatives.** 

Speaking in English, the President continued: “ Like the 
Congresses of Paris and Prague, this Congress takes place in a 
periOT of great difficulties. 

Almost every nation which possesses a cotton industry has 
expOTenced thorough disappointment in the fulfilment of the hope 
for improved business conditions expressed by the Chairman of 
the Congress held two years ago in the capital of Czecho-Slovakia. 
On the contrary, the position has grown worse — ^the world*s cotton 
consumption from 1929 to 1934, as you all know, has shown a 
considerable decrease, although in certain countries consumption 
has increased. 

“ Tariffs, quotas and trade restrictions of every kind, together 
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with unstable currencies, have created obstacles which have 
seriously handicapped international trade — a handicap particularly 
felt by the cotton industrj’. 

“ We do not know, of course, the full details for the year 1934, 
but we do know that during the period from 1929 to 1933 England 
has lost about 45 per cent, of her cotton export trade, die United 
States c£ America 46 per cent., France 36 per cent., and Italy 
49 per cent. 

" Only Japan has increased her export of cotton goods by 147 
per cent, in 1931, whereas for the first six months of 1934 her 
exports showed a further increase of 22 par cent, in comparison 
with the same period of 1933. 

“ This fortunate position is not, however, shared by European 
countries : instead, mey look upon the situation with mdancholy, 
whfle goods labdled ' made in Japan ’ are forcing their way into all 
the markets of the world.” 

Addressing the delegates in German, Prof. Olivetti said: 
“ May we expect better days for international trade and the rotton 
industry ? It is a ver}^ complicated question and a very difficult 
one to answer. 

“ The previous Ccmgresses, espedally those hdd in Paris and 
Prague, e%>ressed the hope for less troublesome times than at 
present existing, but the conditions have, I am sot^ to say, 
decdved us all : the desired co-operation of all countries to over- 
come the crisis did not materialize ; in feet, on the contrary, the 
ectmomic and financial isolation of certain States has become even 
more pronounced and widespread. 

“ The industries of each of these States have endeavoured to 
overcome all thew difficulties, especially the cotton industry, 
because its future is necessarily bound up with international trade. 

“ I caimot say that for our own industry more than for others, 
the results of the industri^ization of new countries is very notice- 
able. _ It is possible that in the near future a decided transforma- 
tion in regard to the use and preparation of artificial fibres as 
against natural fibres will take place. 

“ You may therefore, under these circumstances, obtain a better 
idea of the value of the International Cotton Fede-ation, which, 
during its long and successful existence, has always worked for 
the farther use and development of our industry. 

“ We can therefore look fcMward with trust to the results of our 
wexk, and should do our best to obtain an exchange ai ideas upon 
the difficult problems of the present day, in order to serve the 
mterests erf our countries and to bring about thereby that our 
industry rad its workers should not forfeit any of the confidence 
rad trust in the future which they have always jealously guarded, 
but that they may hold fest to these two attributes for all time.” 

Terminating his sjpeech in Italian, the President of the Congress 
said: "I a^ cordially wdcome the delegates and express the 
hope that the woxlc wdl be undertaken m an atmosphere of 
^^pathy, warm^ by Itdian hospitality, and that the proceedings 
will end with entizdy satisfactory results to everybody.** 
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Mr. W. M. Wiggins then said : Before presenting the 
report of the President upon the activities of the International 
Cotton Federation during the period which has dapsed since our 
last Congress at Prague in 1933, I wish to state how de^ly the 
members of the International Cotton Committee appreciate the 
invitation of the Italian Cotton Association to hold the Seventeenth 
International Cotton Congress in this wonderful City of Rome. 
The name cA no oth^ city rings like that of Rome — it fascinates 
cver>’one’s imagination. The remains of ancient Roman culture 
so excellently preser\^ed will always be an attraction to peoples 
from all parts of the world. Not only was Rome the capital of the 
ancient Romans but it is the proud and foremost city of the new 
Italy. 

“ The delegates to this Congress are indeed highly s^sible of 
the honour conferred upon them by the gesture of hospitality so 
generously offered by our Italian friends. As a token of our appre- 
ciation we need only look upon the large number of delegates and 
ladies who have taken this opportunity of visiting your city. 

Our own well-beloved Prince of Wales some time ago made 
the following statement: — 

' The more I have travelled myself, the more convinced I 
have become that travel is essential to a better understanding 
between nations and to the realization that in the world to-day 
the welfare of one country is boimd up with that of all the 
others.* 

** I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that the same spirit will imbue 
tis throughout our deliberations. 

Of course, the primary reason of our presence in Rome is to 
discuss matters of paramount importance to the world*s cotton 
industry, and it may be that we shall in our leisure time view your 
famous antiquities and see the beauties of your city. 

“ The International Cotton Federation was formed in IQ04 — 
thirty-one years ago, and it is with deep regret that I must refer at 
this stage to the passing of one of ihe onginal members of that 
Committee — Comte Jean de Hemptinne. He was wdl-known 
to us and loved by all, and it is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon his capabilities and the excellences of his character and 
qualities. The members of the Committee will miss his feir-sighted 
and shrewd advice in their councils, and the influence of his work 
will remain amongst them as a lasting memorial. 

“Only quite r^ently have we lost another distinguished 
member. Dr. Giorgio Mylius, who should have been one of our 
hosts at this Congress. In fact, right up to the time of his death 
he was busy with the preparation of the Congress. Dr. Mylius 
joined the Committee in iQio, and was most assiduous in his 
attendance at all meetings. 

“ We also regret the death, last March, of Dr, A. W. Shutte, 
of Germany, who retired from the Joint Egyptian Cotton Com- 
mittee on account of fll-health some time ago. And last wedc we 
learnt of the death of Mr. Roger Seyrig, who represent^ 
France on the International Cotton Committee and the Joint 
Egyptian Cotton Committee since 1924. 
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** Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen : I ask you to stand for 
a few moments in respectful silence in honour of their memories. 

'' There have also been a few resignations from our Committee. 
Our old and valued friend, Mr. Arthur Kuffler, who was one 
of the original members of the International Committee at its 
formation, retired last ^’ear. I am sure 3’'Ou will all join with me 
in wishing him a long life and all health and happiness in the years 
to come. 

“ Mr. Shimada, the representative for Japan, was recalled last 
^^ear to take up an important post in his own ooxmtry, and our best 
wishes go out to him also. 

“ Mr. Kufider’s place on the Committee has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Otto Anninger, whilst Mr. Ito has replaced 
Mr. Shimada, and Mr. Julian LeBlan has been appointed in place 
of Mr. Seyrig. Wo give them all a hearty welcome. 

“ Since the very successful Congress in Prague and Carlsbad 
two years ago, I am pleased to state that Poland has joined the 
International Cotton Federation. There are now twenty-three 
countries al&liated with this organization out of a total of forty-nine 
engaged in cotton-spinning and manufacturing. 

“ Since that time the International Cotton Committee has met 
at Mulhouse, London and Berlin, and I may say we also met last 
Monday at Milan, and Mr. Sdilumberger, who has held the office 
of President for the last two 3’ears, retired in accordance with the 
Statutes of the Federation. I am sure I am only voicing the opinion 
of the members of the Committee when I state that Mr, S&um- 
berger has held office during very troublesome times for the world’s 
cotton industry, and he has presided over the ddiberations of die 
Committee with great patience, consideration, and with his 
habitual courtesy.” 

Referring to the paper of Mr. Otto Bankwitz, “ Depression in 
the Cotton Industry and Means to Overcome Same,” which was 
considered by the Prague Congr^s, Mr. Wiggins said: “At 
Mulhouse the Committee investigated the various affiliated 
organizations* views upon the proposals made by Mr. Bankwitz 
in his paper submitted to the last Congress, and in order to bring 
these proposals to fruition we have collected and circulated the 
terms of the cotton 3"am price or production agreements existing in 
the various countries. 

“ We hope that the distribution of these schemes has been, or 
will be the means of causing other countries to evolve similar 
sAemes for themselves. At the moment there are conventions or 
similar schemes in force or in course of preparation in Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Spain. 
Poland, Holland and Bdgium, and we hope that others will follow 
th^ example. If we can induce each nation to obtain unity in 
this way nation^y, there is much more hope of obtaining inter- 
national action in the matter, with a view to stopping the wholes 
sale slaughter jrf prices which has been carried out so indis- 
cnminately during the last few years. 

Why should spinners and manufacturers all over the world, in 
every country, continue to throw away their capital, when a slight 
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increase of a half-penny per lb. of yam and one-sixteenth of a penny 
per yard of cloth would make all the difference between profit and 
loss ? The cost of the :^ished goods would be no more expensive 
to the consuming public than they are at present. Twopence, 
threepence, or even sixpence will not stop a housewife from buying 
a cotton dress or cause a man to postpone buying a new shirt. No 
one can deny that we have a perfect right to make a profit on our 
undertakings.’’ 

Mr. Wiggins then referred to the question of Japanese compe- 
tition, and said: “The question of Japanese competition was 
exhaustively discussed both in Mulhouse and London. At our 
meeting in Mulhouse we had the pleasure of the presence of the 
leader of the Japanese cotton textile delegation to Eng- 
land, Mr. Okada. With this difficult question, I am 
afraid we did not make much progress. ^ Conditions in 
Europe are entirely different from those existing in Japan, 
and it is natural that Japan’s cost of production should be 
less than that obtaining m Europe, and that she will always be 
a keen competitor. However, we should have preferred to come to 
some amicable arrangement with that country, for I do not bdieve 
that the problem can be solved by Ae simple method of applying 
tariffs and quotas, for Japan’s machinery is bound to find an outlet 
for its production somewhere in the world, consequently com- 
petition is merely transferred from one market to another. 

“ The Generd Secretary made one of his periodical visits to the 
various cotton markets in the United States and the Cotton Belt 
in 1933. His visit was short, but he covered a great deal of ground 
during the journey. I understand that he travelled over 3,000 
miles m the U .S.A. alone. After his return he gave several lectures 
on the various new movements in that countrjr to certain affiliated 
Associations. His report was also circulated in the official organ. 
The International Cotton Bulletin.” 

On the Question of false packing of American cotton, Mr. 
Wiggins said : “At the last Congress we adopted a resolution 
calling upon the Government of the United States to institute some 
system whereby the ginners of falsely packed bales could be 
identified, and I am pleased to be in a position to tdl you that 
the United States Dgpartmeiit of Agriculture have sent to this 
Congress two bales with special identification markers contained 
in the bales. The identification is plainly visible on the outside of 
the bale, and cannot be extracted from it without it being broken 
up. We hope to have an opportunity later of breaking these bales 
open and examining this suggested marking system. 

“ The International Federation has been collecting information 
from its various members for some time, stressing the point that no 
material progress has been made towards the ^minatxon of this 
evil, despite repeated protests from spinners, and calling upon the 
United States Government Dep^utments responsible to take steps 
to eradicate this pernicious practice of false packing, without delay. 
In addition to protesting, 1 think it is our duty to make some con- 
structive proposals as to how to eradicate this evil. 

“ The subject of moisture in American cotton has been under 
discussion upon more than one occasion. The Head Office of the 
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International Federation has tabulated a large number of tests 
taken in many of the affiliated countries. Our experiments so far 
show that the cotton bought on spot terms in Europe is damper 
than when shipped c.i.t direct from the States. We are continumg 
our collection and tabulation of tests, and hope to obtain and 
distribute information of value to all concerned. 

A protest was sent to the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
in respect to the prevalence of oil stains contained in Indian 
cotton. The presence of oil-stained cotton, as you know, causes 
the spinner and manufacturer considerable difficulty and the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee replied that it could take no 
action unless we quoted the registered number of the pressing 
establishment This number used to be stamped into the noops of 
the bale. It appears, however, that a short time ago the law 
compelling owners of presses to mark the hoops with their regis- 
tered number was rgjealed, and that it is now only necessary to 
stencil the number or the press on the hessian cover. It is obvious 
that this mark will often become removed during sampling, and a 
resolution has since been forwarded to the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee asking that body to reinstate the law whereby the 
owner of the press should stamp the registered number on the 
bands of the bale. 

** The Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee has been very active 
during the last two years and has done very useful work indeed, 
but I should prefer liis Excdlency Emine Ydiia Pasha to give you 
some account of that body’s work later on in the proceedings. 

“ The state of trade in the cotton industry during the past two 
years has been far from satisfactory, to our deep r^ret. The 
world consumption of cotton, it is true, has increased by almost 
three million bales since 1932, according to our International Cotton 
Statistics, but the narrow limits in which this increase has occurred, 
i.e., the Asiatic Continent, have scarcdy, I venture to think, made 
the increase redound to the good of all. Even in the Far East 
short time is being worked at the moment, both in Japan and 
China, and the migration of the Indian trade from Bombay north- 
ward to Ahmedabad has been the cause of no small concern to the 
industry in the former city. 

** III all these straitened circumstances, therefore, both 
mdustrially and politically, is it too much to hope for better times 
in the near future ? ^ A truth to be emphasized to-day is that the 
wcffld is an economic unit, complete and indivisable. Must there 
not come a time when aU nations will realise that attempts at 
isolation and self-sufficiency are vain, serving only to accentuate 
the^ present difficulties and to prejudice the ultimate welfare of 
their peoples ? One cannot but endorse in the main tibe statement 
uttered recently by the Hoa Rupert E. Beckett, Chairman of the 
Westminster Bank, London, when he presided at the annual 
meeting of that body. He said : — 

* To my mind, no devdopment of recent years is more to 
than ^t of economic nationalism or sdf- 
sufficienw, whose logical end would apipear to be a world-wide 
senes of dosed dtadds, with the passage of goods from one 
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to another almost entirely prohibited. The pursuit of such a 
policy means retrogression, not progress. But the pursuit go^ 
on. There is no sign of any relaxation of the strangling grip 
of trade restrictiuns m all their varying forms — ^tariffs, quotas, 
import licences, and the like. On the contrary, newer torms 
are being introduced. Recent international agreements aimed 
at fostering particular trades, while no doubt these «>re favour- 
able to the countries and industries immediately concerned, 
have the effect of canalizing trade within new and unaccustomed 
channels. Barter agreements have much the same result, and, 
incidentally, help still further to reduce the volume of com- 
mercial bills of exchange. Added to all these disabilities there 
is the all-important one of exchange restrictions, which abound 
in so many parts of the world, and of which there appears no 
hope of early easement. These formidable obstacles continue 
to exercise a stranglehold upon export trade. The two out- 
standing needs of me present time are the establishmmt of an 
international monetary standard promising some stability, and 
a removal of the artificial barriers bv whidi trade is at present 
obstructed. The two problems are interd^ndent, and which 
of them should claim first attention it is indeed hard to say. 
Of this I am sure. Tariffs and the like are flexible, and are 
susceptible of downward revision, as has been evidenced in 
some of the trade agreements reached.' 

May I conclude, therefore, with the hope that our Congress 
should, during the next three days, strive conscientiously to add 
its mite towards the restoration of the world as a whole to a saner 
levdi of thought. May we demonstrate to the world at large that 
the cotton industry at least, is capable of submerging its petty 
differences in the wider outlook of international understanding, and 
so prepare the way for better times for all." 

His Excellency MedICI DEL Vascello, the Under- 
secretary of State to the Presidency of the Counsd, said : In the 
name of His Majesty the King and by the command of the Duce, 
I have the honour to inaugurate &is notable Congress and to 
present to its members the Fascist Government’s address of 
welcome. 

“ You have, upon this occasion, judiciously chosen Rome ^ 
your venue, no doubt on account of its imdisputed characteristic 
of universality. 

“ And together with this welcome, we extend to you our wish 
that the fruitful and lasting decisions will be taken by y<w in this 
very important economic field to which you are directing your 
attention and your studies, and to which your deasions will be 
applied. 

“ Our welcome is spraally directed to the ladies, who have not 
been afraid of the austerity of this Congas, and they have brought 
among us a suggestive note of special kindliness. 

** Certainly their presence reminds us that spinning and 
weaving has belonged to the ladies' kingdom from the most ancient 
times, lor an august Queen of Hdlas was able to make of this art 
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the shield for her chastity and the flag of her purity as a wife and 
mother. 

‘'The Fascist atmosphere is undoubtedly the most suitable 
for understanding the great importance of your works. 

"Indeed, if your Congress has mainly an economical aspect, 
the subjects on its agenda also have a bearing upon international 
policy. 

"Besides, the direct acquaintance and the mutual compre- 
hension of the high personages partaking in the Congress will 
facilitate the agreements and will make of each one of you a warm 
advocate of that spirit of concord and of harmonious collaboration 
that, as is more and more admitted to-day, forms the fundamental 
postulate of a soimd and far-seeing policy of production and 
trade, since fairness remains always the best business policy. 

" To-day a Congress convened for strictl}' economical matters 
cannot turn a deaf ear to the people’s expressed desire for a suitable 
atmosphere of peace strongly protected and assured. That is the 
essential condition for rehabilitating production and useful work, 
profltable to all : to the present generation and to their sons who 
will wTite the history of to-morrow. 

" This is the essence of Fascist economic policy : to assure to 
the people, as far as is possible, the best materid and spiritual 
prosperity, by collaborative principle instead of selfish compikition. 
Fascism, therefore, afiirms the necessity of those international 
ag^nements that you are formulating for your industry, in order to 
eliminate or at least reduce those inequalities of production that 
are the consequent substratum of economical struggle and which 
have become more pronounced and which are in the end the cause 
of tension and conflict. 

" Although your views are directly aimed at economic solutions, 
your deliberations 'wiU. cover a wide political range. 

" The cotton industry is a world industry as regards pro- 
duction, manufacture and faransport. Consequently it exercises 
great influence over international economics, especially as regards 
trade and shipping. Therefore, this industry r^resehts a compli- 
plicated and polihedric question of vast range; whence the several 
sessions meet to create common rules; meetings that have taken 
place since IQ04. 

" The question obviously has different aspects for the various 
countries. But it has some fundamental points in common. You 
have a large basis to converge your studies for the necessary adjust- 
ment of the several individual requirements. 

" Usrful information might arise from a clear and objective 
examination about the measures to be applied in the several 
countries for the control of production; the obstacles by which 
international commerce is hindered; the means to remove them; 
the cotton world’s situation; the influence of the money market 
upon commodity prices; the conditions and the liabilities of con- 
tracts and the opportunity to discuss the question of their 
^ndardization; improving the quality of cotton; the technic^ 
improvements in machinery. 
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“ As you see, I have pointed out some of the many and difficult 
problems" facing the cotton industry that your Congress will 
discuss. 

“ The Fascist Gk>vemment will follow vour work vith its 
liveliest interest in order to derive from it usrful suggestions to be 
applied to its aonomic and corporative policy, because each 
question concerning work, that is to say wealth and power, is a 
question closely studied by Fascism. 

“ Ladies and gentlanen. Fascist Italy lives in the full fervour 
of its work, because from work and p^ce the new Italy awaits, 
according to the Duce’s will, its economic restoration.” 

” During the visits that you have already made and will make 
through several regions of Itdy, you will ascertain first hand the 
huge efforts Italy is making in every branch of agriculture and of 
indust^', notwiAstanding the want of raw materials, also by 
fertilizing uncultivated grounds in order to give work and bread 
to Its people. 

” With the most absolute assurance that your work will be very 
attentivdy followed by the whole of our country', I beg you to 
begin your work under the valued leadership of your esteemed 
President, the Hon. Olivetti. 

“Our best wishes follow you throughout all j’our under- 
takings.” (Loud aK)lause.) 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 


THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1935, 2.30 p.m. 


Chairmans 0 'S.. Avv. PROF. GINO OLIVETTI. 

In opening the First Session of the Congress, Prof. Olivetti, 
the President of the Congress, said he hoped the work of the Rome 
Congress would be as successful as any of the previous ones. He 
stated that the affairs of the International Cotton Federation had 
always been conducted with diligence, and referred especially to 
the work it had performed in creating and fostering good under- 
standing between producer and consumer as far as the cotton trade 
was concerned. He mentioned the valued services rendered to the 
International Cotton Federation by M. Paul Schlumberger, of 
France, the previous President, and by Mr. Amo S. Pearee, the 
Expert Adviser. He hoped that they would always continue to 
give their support in the future as they had done in the past. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. Jo^ Taylor, of 
England, the Solicitor to the International Federation, to present 
the report of a special Sub-Committee on its examination of the 
various Yam Conventions and Price Agreement schemes. 

Mr. Taylor said that this matter came before the Inter- 
national Committee about October last, when the various affiliated 
countries submitted drafts or copies of schemes which were being 
considered or which were actually in operation in the different 
countries. 

The Committee appointed M. de la Beaumelle, Rechtsanwalt 
Amfaldem, Dr. Henggder and himself (Mr. Taylor) as a Sub- 
Committee for the purpose of studying the sdiemes submitted and 
formulating an international scheme, for submission to the 
Congress at Rome. 

The Sub-Committee considered the matter carefully, but came 
to the unanimous conclusion that it was useless to dr& an Inter- 
national Yam Convention. 

In theory an International Yam Convention was excellent, but 
the Sub-Committee were of opinion it would be exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to bring into force. The conditions 
varied ^ much in each country affiliated to the International 
Federation, and especi^y in one country as compared with 
another. In actual practice, therefore, an International Yam Con- 
vention could not be worked. It would perhaps be possible to 
introduce conventions into a small country where there were only a 
few large firms, but it was exceedingly difficult in a country where 
fijerc were a larg^ number of small firms, or where the trade was 
divided into various sections. If England could be taken as an 
ulustralioQ, the trade was divided into many sections and sub- 
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sections, and a convention applicable to one section or sub-section 
must of necessity vary very much from that of another. The 
Sub-Committee therefore came unanimously to the conclusion that 
they could not draft a Model Form of International Convention for 
the" affiliated countries in the International Cotton Federation, and 
were of opinion that the only u^ful purpose they could prform 
was to epitomize the papers submitted, and recommend the vanoixs 
countries to proceed with their individual schemes as far as possible. 

Ten schemes had teen submitted to the International Com- 
mittee from different countries, but one of these had definitdy 
broken down. Some were out of date, whilst others were not 
working satisfactorily. 

Two of the schemes in existence were under Government control, 
and members in those two countries were bound to join them. As 
to one scheme, there was a Board of Management appointed by the 
Government from the spimiers in that particular county. In the 
other, there was a Committee consisting of banks, spinners, and 
Chambers of Commerce, and a representative of the Government 
attended the Committee meetings and took part in the discussions. 

The schemes in the remaining eight countries were voluntary, 
and divided into two classes. One dass d^t with curtailment of 
production, and the other with price restriction, although in one or 
tvro countries Ae schemes covered both curtailment of production 
and price restriction. In the main, the schemes were for the curtail- 
ment of production. In some cases the production of all yam 
was curtailed, but in others American yam only was affected. 
There did not seem to be any curtailment of production so far as 
specialities were concerned. 

Most of the schemes were worked with a Committee or 
Executive Committee, who fixed the curtailment of hours, the 
quantity of yam which could be sold, or the minimum prices. In 
several schemes fines and penalties were imposed for breaches of 
the agreement. The penalty in certain cases was so much for eadi 
spindle working over the hours stipulated, and there was a douUe 
p^alty for a second offence. In two cases there was security 
dqMDsited as a guarantee of good faith. 

_ In several of the ten schemes a spinner could not increase his 
spindle cap^ity without putting an equal number of spindles out 
of commission, and one scheme controlled home production onty. 
In several of the schemes disputes were referred to arbitration, bo 
far as he coiffd see in the ten schemes submitted, those which d^t 
with the limitation of production, i.e., with the reduction of working 
hours, had not been very successful. 

Ddegates would notice that there had not been any scheme 
submitted by England. The reason was that many agreements 
embcjdying schemes had been drafted, but there was actually only 
one in force, for the coarse American yam section. There were 
several others which were being ccmsidered, for fine American 
yams, ring yams, and Egyptian-type yams. ’As a matter of fact, 
all the schemes which had been drafted were price restriction 
schemes, and dealt with the matter either by way of minimum 
prices based on the cost of production or minimum prices based 
on marginal rates. 
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In each case the minimum prices were low ones, and the schemes 
were worked either b}’ a Committee or an Executive Committee. 

Every agreement drafted in En^and provided against breach 
of Its provisions by members. The Executive Committee could act 
on their own initiative if they had reason to suspect a breach of 
the agreement, or any member could complain of pother member 
s^ing bdow the minimum price, or otherwise failing to comply 
with the agreed terms. The matter was investigated, and the 
Executive Committee decided whether the agreement had or had 
not been. broken, and, if it had been broken, the Executive Com- 
mittee ^ed the amount of damages the defaulting spinner should 
pay. An appeal could be made to the General Committee or to 
a Board of Arbitration. 

Mr. Taylor concluded his report by stating that under present 
circumstances it was impossible to formulate any kind of Inter- 
national Yam Convention which would either be accepted or 
be of service, and the only practicable method was one of price 
restriction- It rested v.dth each country individually to draw up 
its own national scheme, and see how this worked before an Inter- 
national Scheme was proceeded with. The affiliated associations 
should study the schemes submitted with a view to formulating or 
improving, "as the case might be, schemes to be put into operation 
in their own countries. And at the same time the trade should 
consider the formulation of a standard yam contract. 

There was no discussion on the subject, and no resolution was 
submitted. 

SILVER IN RELATION TO MONETARY POLICY AND 
THE COTTON TRADE OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. W. M. Wiggins, the President of the English 
Fed^tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations Ltd., and 
Chairman of the English Federation’s Silver and Monetary Com- 
mittee, said : ‘'In introducing this paper, I desire first to remind 
you of a resolution which was passed at the Cotton Congress in 
Paris, four years ago. We then a^ed that each country ^liated 
with the International Cotton Federation should explore, in con- 
junction with its own Government, every avenue with the object 
of ^tablishing a monetary system which would be of the greatest 
assistance to productive industry. 

“ Following up this recoinmaidation, the English Federation 
has devoted much time, energy and money to research into mone- 
tary questions. Our pap<^ presented at Paris and Prague d^t 
with monetary problems in general. To-day we offer, for your 
consideration, the results of our inquiry into the monetary problem, 
with special rrference to silver. 

“ As is usual in our conferences, I take our actual paper as read ; 
and I will not trouble you now with more than a brief reference to 
salient points, 

" The fall in the gold-price of silver, which reached bottom at 
an avpage of I2.a gold-pence in the year 1933, had two out- 
standing effects. The first was the loss to holders of silver, in 
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reduced value and purchcLsing power of silver savings and reserves. 
This affected at least half of the world’s population. The second 
was the decline in the wholesale price level or primary’ commodities, 
due to monetary deflation in general, with silver demonetization 
and the falling price of silver as powerful contribute^" causes. This 
affected the earning and purchasing power of primar}" producers 
throughout the whole world (with those of China excepted'^ or about 
three-quarters of the world’s population. 

“ The debased value of silver savings has undoubtechy caused 
serious and unmerited suffering among silver holders with coires- 
ponding loss to the cotton industries of the world. !More serious 
and undeserved, however, have been the sufferings among primary 
producers, and much greater the loss to the cotton trade through 
the fall in wholesale commodity prices. 

“ One of our resolutions passed at Prague in the year 1933, 
you will recollect, stressed particularly our unanimous conviction 
that a substantial rise in commodity prices was of paramount and 
urgent necessity. You will, I believe, agree with me that we have 
all had reason to regret that very little or nothing has since been 
done, except in Japan, to give this necessary relief to trade. 

In the opinion of the English Federation, this substantial rise 
in wholesale commodity prices is stiU of paramount and urgent 
necessity ; for it is the fall in the wholesale price level that has 
reduced the earnings of our customers. If they, and particularly 
the agricultural communities of the tropics, do not recover their lost 
purchasing power, most of the cotton industries of the wotM must 
obviously remain in a depressed or semi-bankrupt condition. 

In my opinion, no one is fuUy qualifled to speak of, or even to 
understand, the problems of manufacturing industries who has no 
real knowledge of the plight of the world’s rural populations. 

“ With regard to this aspect of our common problems, I wodd 
ask your careful study of a table under the heading * Purchasing 
Power in India,’ which you will find among the papers distributed 
this morning. This explains, in the simplest way known to me, 
the changed condition of India’s peasant farmers since the year 
1929. As you will see, the money remaining to the average pieasant 
family, after paying Government dues in the 3"ear 1934, was less 
than one-sixth the amount left to them in the year 192^ 

“ India’s consumption of cotton goods in the year 1934 was 
actually less by 200,000,000 yards than in the year 1914. Com- 
pare this with what India would have consumed in the year IO34, 
assuming normal population increa^ and progress in productivity 
since 1914. I calculate, on this basis, that India should have been 
able to consume 3,000,000,000 yards more than was actually 
purchased. 

' * I ha.ve singled out India as only one of many possible examples. 
If you will take comparable statistics for rural populations in most 
parts of the world, you will find in the main that they give similar 
results. Monetary deflation, which is primarilv the cause of lost 
purchasing power, is the key to the problems of the cotton industry. 

** With regard to world demand for cotton goods, the actual 
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amount of cxjtton consumed in the year 1934 was 25,000,000 bales. 
This is an improvement on the year 1931, but is far short of what 
the world would consume if the agricultural communities enjoyeid 
reasonable prosperity. If cotton consumption had increased since 
the war at an>i:hing like the pre-war rate, 30,000,000 bales would 
now barely meet requirements. 

Anticipating the needful rise in commodity prices, I would 
remark in passing that though times are depressed, we should not 
rdax our efforts to promote expansion in cotton-growing. We 
must not lay ourselves open in the future to the charge that, for 
lack of foresight now in this respect, we ourselves became responsible 
for checks to expansion for the world’s cotton trade, 

“ I have already pointed out that Japan is in an exceptional 
position, and 1 would say that this is almost entirely due to the 
exceptional enlightenment shown by her monetary authorities. 
Japan’s Finance Minister, Mr. Takahashi, who, I imderstand, 
enjoys the con&dence and has the wholehe^ed support of all 
parties in Japan, described her monetary policy at the reopening 
of the Diet on Januarv’ 29, 1935, in the following words : — 

‘ Since 1932, the Government has effected pertinent reforms 
with a view to overcoming economic depression and restoring 
busmess prosperity.’ 

“ Seeing is bdieving. There is no mystery in what Japan has 
done, and the benefits of her policy are there for all to see. The 
increased circulation of her currency, the rise in her index number 
of commodity prices, the growth in her people’s savings, her 
expanded production of goods, her 80 per cent increase in imports 
as well as exports, over the last three yezirs, die increase in the 
volume of her railway and shipping freights, and her rising index 
of employment show a remarkaSe recovery in commerce and 
industi^. 

** Are we not reasonable, I would ask, in requesting all Govern- 
ments to effect the same pertinent reforms in their monetary 
systems ? ” 

“ It is most encouraging to note that business organizations are 
now at work in most countries wiA the object of readjusting 
monetary systems to the needs of industry and commerce. I 
vrature to b^eve also that all members of our International Federa- 
tion are a^eed, after e 3 q)eriences of the last four years, upon at 
least one thing, namdy, that monetary policy exerts a dominant 
influence upon trade. May I, however^ remind you that monetary 
depressions have figured prominently m the world’s history fern 
the earliest times ? In this connection I would quote just two para- 
mjrfis out of a remarkable book, entitled ‘Trices,’ by G. F. 
W^en and F . A. Pearson. The former is the Professor of Agri- 
Economics, and the latter the Professor of Prices and 
SUtistics at Cornell University in the U.S.A, After their vivid 
relation c£ monetary events and effects, since the year 1780 down 
to the present day, they opndude: — 

‘ This century and a half of chaotic history of prices, which 
meant or ruined the lifetime opportuiiities of 

nmtunerable individuals, was not due to acts of Providence. It 
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was due to lack of knowledge of economic principles, or failure 
to apply the little knowledge that there was. The common 
assumption at any given date has always been that the con- 
ditions were "world-wide and inevitable, either as a punishment 
for present sins or because of some benign forc^ working for our 
good. The price histo^" of no tw^o countries is alike. In 
each country" the price histor}- is a result of legislative acts and 
accidental discoveries of or failure to discover the particular 
metal which legislative acts designate as mone>’. 

' If such price chaos is to be avoided in the future, the 
scientific principles that govern prices must be discovered, made 
common knowledge, and applied. The world ^s monetaty 
history is as chaotic as was its medical practice before bacteria 
were known — and for the same reason — ^lack of knowledge.’ 

In order that there shall be no misunderstanding of^ our 
position on this vital issue, and speaking for the English Federa- 
tion, I would emphasize, once and for all, that we do not aim to stir 
up opposition to Governments. Quite clearly, all Governments are 
convinced that something must be done to improve monetary" 
policy ; but most Governments are just as obviously uncertain as to 
the best procedure. In putting at the disposal of Governments the 
results of our own researches, we do so in the fervent hope and 
expectation that we may assist Governments to better the condition 
of their peoples arid to remove the underlying economic causes of 
international friction. This, in short, is our contribution to the 
promotion of universal prosperity and world peace. 

“ In conclusion, I would stress the fact that the only alternative, 
if we neglect the monetar}’’ aspects of our problem, is to tackle the 
problem of sharing out a depression quantity of trade among the 
cotton industries of the nations. This I regard as a problem of 
insuperable difficulties. 

I would also urge that the old school of monetarv^ theory and 
practice have proved unreliable and, therefore, that business men 
must think and investigate for themselves. 

“ Finally, it is with the utmost confidence and certainty that 
I forecast prospects of complete recover^’^ for the world’s cotton 
industry as and when the excessive deflationary^ measures of past 
years have been rectified. The wording of a resolution, which I 
intend to propose at the appropriate stage in our proceedings, is 
in your hands. It is the earnest hope of the English Federation 
that this resolution in substance will have your approval. 

‘T do ask you to believe that we are not doing this from any 
selfish motives at all, but with a serious desire to improve the con- 
ditions of the cotton industry in the whole world.” 

The resolution of the English Federation officially proposed by 
Mr. W i g g i n s, and srconded by Mr. T. A s h u r s t, the 
Secretary of the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers' Association, 
Great Britain, was as follows : : — 

“ Whereas the fall in wholesale conmodity prices, due to 
monetary deflation and silver demonetization, has increased 
the burciens of debts and taxation, and has severely curtailed 
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the purcliasin? power of primary producers throughout the 
world ; and whereas the major problems of the world’s cotton 
industry must remain unsolved, if primary producers do not 
recover their lost purchasing power; 

This Congress respectfully urges upon all Governments 
the supreme necessity of an early and subst^tial recovery in 
the wholesale price ievd of primary commodities. 

'‘With this objective in view, this Congress, whilst again 
giving full support for all efforts to reduce tariffs and other 
trade restrictions, expresses their firm conviction that silver 
should be brought back, wherever possible, into the monetary 
sj'stems of the several countries and Empires ; that all monetary 
measures which have resulted in deflation of whol^ale com- 
modity prices should be rectified ; and that all countries should 
make early and earnest endeavour to restore wholesale com- 
modity prices to prosperity levels.” 

Mr. R. BraSSEUR (Belgium) said : “ As a representa- 
tive of one of the smallest countries in Europe, I hardly dare to take 
part in the debate instituted by the representatives of the British 
Empire. I only wish to call your att^tion to the paper prepared 
by a Belgian monetary expert, ^d which has been published under 
the name of the Belgian Association. I would like to remind you 
of what his conclusions are, I am no expert myself. Silver is too 
easily produced. Production is not controlled, and the value 
fluctuates too much. Therefore, gentlemen, all I have to say is 
that, in our opinion, silver sho^d not be used in the monetary^’ 
system.” 

At this stage Mr. Bankwitz was called to speak on his paper, 
but the General Seoretary announced that Mr. Bankwitz could not 
be present at the discussion, as he had been called to an important 
meeting in Poland. 

Mr. Robert P. Pflieger, Secretary of the Ghent 
Cotton Exchange, in introducing his paper, said that he had pre- 
pared a report for the Congress, and it concerned money matters 
in general. He really believed that the question was one of tie 
utmost importance to all. He fdt a little embarrassed because, 
having come at the invitation of the Belgian Spinners’ Association, 
he should not very well dift'er from the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Brasseur. He stressed the point, therefore, tliat he was speaking 
purely in a personal capacity. ‘T r^y bdieve,” continued Mr. 
Pflieger, “ that the rq)ort on the silver question as put forward 
by the English Federation should be taken into consideration by 
everyone here, and should be supported.” 

He gave it as his opinion that all major fluctuations in the cost 
of living at the moment were attributable to the state of the money 
market and the price of gold rather than to ttie state of the com- 
modities markets. 

He referred to the extreme conservatism which had been 
^hibited by certain countries. “ They have not kept pace with 
the new monetary devdopments. If they had studied the con- 
^derable evolution which had taken |dace in monetary matters, 
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they would agree entirely with the conclusions put forward b\’ the 
English Federation in its report.” 

Mr. Yosaburo Ito (Japan^, representing the Japan 
Cotton Spinners^ Association, said that in the absence of a re^rt 
from Japan on the Silver Question, he ventured to submit his 
personal views, mainly as far as China was concerned. 

‘‘ To discuss the efifect of prices of silver upon Chinese trade, 
we must first consider features peculiar to that country,” said 
Mr. Ito. 

” China is a vast countr}% with unsatisfactory means of com- 
munication, and a relatively primitive economic system, and there- 
fore repercussions of incidents of external conditions are not felt on 
the whole, except at trading centres such as Shanghai and others, 
as quickly and sharply as in other more highly organized 
coimtries. Generally recognized theories do not Sways apply to 
China, as her economic position is often governed more by her 
pec^iarities, political or otherwise, than by international con- 
ditions. The mam force of purchasing power in China springs 
from the agricultural people, who compnse nearly three-quarters of 
the population, who have only a scanty available surplus of income, 
and owing to frequent internal conflicts, floods, famines, etc., the 
vast majority of the people have recently been brought to a still 
more deplorable condition. 

‘‘ Chinese currency is silver, and as it is not one of the products 
of her land she must procure the metal by the export of her pro- 
ducts. 

“ Silver has become one of the international commodities and 
is often made the object of sp^ulation, and if left to the natural 
trend of the market, its price reflects sensitively the general 
economic conditions of the world, and usually fluctuates parallel to 
the rise and fall of general commodities measured in tenns of gold. 
This means, therefore, that Chinese currency acts in the reverse 
diret^on to gold, that is to say, when the price of general com- 
modities is cheap in terms of gold, the price of silver is low, ^d 
w'hen Ae price of silver is high, it should ^raerally be at a time 
when international conditions are good. Chinese currency^ being 
silver, any fluctuations in the price of silver affect Chma more 
se riousl y as a fluctuation of.oiirEency than the\" do 
gold basis7 where it is m^ely a commodity iney 

not measure silver in Chi’^'' ^ idv-vi— 

When suver is cheap there is produced in China an mflation, 
and prices of commodities in China as measured by silver will 
rise; these prices, however, w’iU stiU be lower than outside prices 
in terms of gold, and therefore it will tenefit exports from China, 
as in the case of other countries with inflation, and the internal 
trade will tend to expand. Besides, inflation in the case of China 
is not a paper inflation, but a gradual metallic inflation brought 
about naturally, and not artificially. So the low price of silver 
will tenefit China. 

” When silver rises there will be no harm done provided inter- 
national prices of general commodities rise simultaneously and to 
the same extent, but when die price of silver is higher, it naturally 
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hinders China’s exports and increases her imports, thereby leading 
to an outflow of silver, which in turn causes deflation, a decline of 
commodity prices in China in terms of silver, and shrinkage of 
local industries and economic conditions. 

“ The rise in the price of silver natural!}^ adds more value to 
silver stocks in China, but silver holders in China form only a very 
small proportion of the people, and have not much effect upon the 
general purchasing power. The majonty of the population whose 
holding of silver is negligible, are living a hand-to-mouth existence, 
and in any case tlie Chinese people having a great attachment to 
the metal,’ would prefer to hoard it and only spend to such an 
extent as living necessitates. 

“In ihe present world economic depression there will be a 
greatly reduced aggregate of remittances from Chinese emigrants, 
these remittances play a very important r61e in the form of invisible 
imports 'practically ho foreign loans coming into China), and the 
forcing up of the price of silver by political action may only result 
in leading China into chaotic condition."’ 

Mr. Paul Schlumberger (France) said that the 
fact that there \vere so many papers on the question of silver 
currency, showed that it was a question of some importance. But 
in spite of the interesting information contained in the reports, the 
conclusions lacked something. It was possible that the people who 
had submitted the reports wanted to raise questions which formed 
the nucleus for further discussion and were dealing with an effect 
rather than a cause. It would be very difficult to solve the silver 
question. As long as coxmtries acted in such a manner as had the 
U.S.A., Great Britain and Japan, whom the speaker described as 
“money vagabonds,” it would be impossible to assess the trade of 
the world upon a common basis. Our aim should be to promote 
the establishment of an international monetary agreement 

“ Gold production had increased, but industry did not feel the 
benefit of this increased production, because it was hoarded by 
Governments and banks. In his opinion, a solution of the silver 
problem would avail little whilst the problem of gold remained 
in its present chaotic state.” 

Dr. Ernest Zucker (Czecho-Slovakia) reminded the 
Congreq& this question was considered at the last Congress in 


or $ 5*0 to the to-day we have not even the courage to ask for 
the stabilization of that equalization of the ;f, as all people axe 
aw^, the question of stabilization is insoluble as long as Great 
Bntam w boasting of a balanced Budget, whereas U.S.A. is far 
r^ote from the latter, and the Congress is openly speaking of 
simply printmg fresh banknotes as an emergency measure. 

“I am sorry to see,” continued Dr. Zudcer, “that this 
assembly is suggestive of the Tower of Babel as far as the question 
of mtcmational currencies goes, everybody talking in a different 
language upon this question. 


nnanmai siare 
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and the dollar, no matter what the basi*; shnnlrl fkp* wViAfLAr 
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Our English friends are in favour of a pure index currency. 
Mr. Pflieger, whose penmanship is so ver\’ interesting, is in favour 
of a managed gold currency. Our Belgian friends are again in 
favour of a pure and conservative gold prrency, with the exclusion 
of silver. If the\’ attribute their opposition to the assumption that 
silver cannot stand as a metal for currency because silver is 
extracted as a by-product out of other metals, such as copper, 
lead, etc., I hold that to be a fallacy. The y&ry fact that silver 
can only be won as a bv-product as long as the proportion of gold 
to silvOT is not better than i to 50 to gold is a protection against 
producing silver in silver mines (with few exertions';, and a pro- 
tection against the reopening of old silver mines; that reopening 
would mean over-production of silver and the expulsion of gold 
through sil\er. 'Gresham’s Law.") 

The American Government last year determined the prime cost 
for silver to be 50 cents for an ounce, while the gold price amounts 
to $35 an ounce, i.e., a proportion of i to 70 between gold and 
silver. At this rate there was no danger of silver being produced 
for its own sake. 

I believe our English friends are right in saying that the 
stipulation of a definite relation between gold and silver would be 
beneficent to the world’s economy, ana that the price rdation 
fixed by the American Government some time ago, as quoted 
before to be i to 70, should be accepted by oflier countries, 
especially by England, whose economic policy besides that of 
American in this question will turn the scales. 

“ I should like to point out on this occasion that one should not 
attempt to influence profitableness of business by some subtle 
handling of currencies, tliat is to say, that changes in currencies 
should not be permitt^ to be abused as being favourable oppor- 
tunities to promote business ; in this way more is destroyed than 
can be gained. On the other hand, it would be an unpardonable 
folly to sacrifice all for the phantom of a stable currency. ^ A 
currency should not only be stable, but also and chiefly a medium 
of exchange amongst the peoples of this planet 

Changes in currencies ought to be effected if they were found 
to be imperative owing to the special conditions of a country, sudi 
as great internal debts, unbalanced budgets, etc. 

“ That is why it is so important to place questions of currencies 
to the front, as the cotton industry could not possibly thrive unless 
international currencies were sound, and as the most important 
question in this respect must be consid^ed the proportion between 
the value of gold and silver, gold having been the only currency 
metal for comparatively few years only and conditions being sudh 
as not to be in a position to depend solely on gold ds the currency 
metal. At the present moment the metallic basis of currency 
cannot be large enough to restore confidence. 

Mr. Ito potttoys very effectivdy the consequences that the rise 
in the price of silver by uie American Government has brought to 
bear upon the Asiatic silver countries in the present year. 

If the rate of silver is increased the produce of silver countries 
becomes very expenshe. They are plunged into a crisis, as is the 
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case in China. The raising of the price of silver will result in 
s}Tnptoms of deflation. The re^ interests of countri^ basing their 
currencies on silver is an established ratio between silver and gold 
— ^viz., a stable silver rate. 

As already mentioned, the proportional value between silver 
and gold was fixed by the U.S.A. Government last year to be 
I to 7a This year, however, the same Government has ordained 
the prime cost of silver to be 70 cents an ounce, which in turn has 
led to a proportion of i to 50 between silver and gold, wiA a 
resulting crisis in silver countries, i.e., in countries having silver 
as a currency metal. 

“ Two points are authoritative in the relation between gold and 
silver: 

(1) Rates must be established at such a ratio as not to make 
it profitable to extract silver in new silver mines. 

(2) The price relation between gold and silver must not be set 
so high as to cause deflation in silver countries. 

''The moment the British and U.S.A. Governments establish 
a permanent relation between gold and silver the question will be 
solved satisfactorily. With such a move we shall have taken an 
important step towards the stabilization of international 
currencies.** 

Mr. J. Gelberman (Holland) smd the paper of the 
English Federation was a useful contribution to the work of the 
Congress, and it contained much valuable information. The 
other papers had also furnished plenty of food for thought. They 
would agree that the previous sprakers, especially Mr. Ito and Mr. 
Schlumbeiger, had put forward interesting theories on the subject, 
but the only support to the English Federation*s paper had been 
made by Mr, Pflieger, and he had not been very kind to the 
monetary ethics of pre-war days. Mr. Gdderman expressed the 
opinion that ilr. Pflieger had been somewhat carried away by his 
youth. Were we sure that the economic and monetary experiments 
which we had made during the post-war period had made us any 
better off than the pre- w ar generation ? 

The monetary question was a very difiicult matter. He w'ould 
like to ask the ddegates if they had read the newspapers during the 
past few days. Owing to the hospitality of the Italian Association 
they probably had not had the time for reading, but if they had 
read the papers the previous night, and that morning, they would 
have seen that the price of silver had advanced not clmy in the last 
fw days but during the post few hours, and was now at a much 
higher price than was mentioned in the paper of the English 
Federation. ^ And what had happened ? The advance in the price 
of silver during the past few days had brought about a prohibition 
of the export oi silver from China. It had resulted in the abolition 
of silver currency in Mexico, and had given a new standard based 
on a paper and copper currency in that country. He had only read 
this information in the newspapers that mommg. Mr. Gelderman 
said one must he very careful if sudb actions were to be the result 
of high-priced silver. They had seen &om the discussions that the 
question was not so simple as had been put forward by their 
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English friends. He thought that they were here to discuss the 
affairs of the cotton industry, which were of more interest to them 
all. They would all welcome monetar}* reform which would bring 
prosperity to the gr^t industry which they represented, but he 
thought it was too difficult for them to agree to the resolution that 
was being put forward. 

There were many other points, however, on which they agreed. 
He thought they all agreed on the reduction of trade barri^ Md 
trade restrictions. They might one day agree on stabilization. 
But after the discussion that axtemoon he did not think they would 
agree on the silver question. He expressed the opinion that it 
would be very difficult for the Committee to draft a resolution or 
to put it into words that would meet the requirements of all the 
dd^ates. 

Dr. W. B U R NS ^India) _ said he was the Director of 
Agriculture of the Bombay Presidency’', and he wished to address 
the Congress to give them some idea of the conditions in India, but 
he was at a great disadvantage in not having all his papers with 
him. This was because he was only on holioay in England, and 
had been instructed to attend the Congress by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. He wished to point out that he was con- 
cerned with the^ growing of cotton in the Bombay Presidency, and 
he did not consider himself an ^pert on economics. But he would 
like to make a few observations on the paper of the English 
Federation so far as it aflected the purchasing power in India. 
That country had nearly 350,000,000 people living in a great 
diversity of conditions, and it was exceedingly difficult to 
generalize about such an enormous number of people.^ It was 
better to take small typical communities than to generalize on the 
whole of the population of India. They had heard an attempt to 
generalize over the whole of the country, but it appeared that the 
figures and statements had been basra on one authority, that 
of Sir Montagu Webb, who was himself an advocate of 
bi-metallism. Many of the statements made regarding India had 
been too sw^ing in character. In his opinion, the reference to the 
India question had been simplified too much. J£ anyone wanted 
to follow the matter up they should consult the original reports of 
the Imperial and Provincial Governments^ in India, or study the 
statistics and data contained in the admirable Institute of Agri- 
culture in Rome. 

Mr. T. Walsh (England) said that with regard to the 
speech of Dr. Bums, the figures used by the Engli^ Federation 
were obtained from the Statistical Abstracts of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and were put in the form presented so that they would be 
readily and easily understcod. 

At the outset, may I remind the members of the Congress that 
the purpose of international trade is the mutual benefit to be gained 
by the exchange of goods and services,** continued Mr. Walsh. 

The simple truth appears to be almost forgotten in the world 
to-d^- With regard to Mr. Pflieger*s paper on * The Depression 
^d Intemational Money Standards,* we are indebted to him, for 
it contains a dear and wdl-written account of the workiag of the 
pre-war gold standard system, which centred on London. I 
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would especially draw 3 ’our attention, however, to his stat«nent 
that a creditor country’ on the gold standard cannot at the same 
time be a protectionist country-, under penalty of disrupting the 
w^hole economic sj'stem. 

‘‘ We have now ample proof that a gold standard can only 
work with Free Trade, and I submit that unless the nations of the 
world are prepared to adopt a Free Trade system, then the 
adoption of a gold standard would inevitably lead to deeper and 
deq)er depression. The central bankers of all the great trading 
nations have repeatedly urged the lowering of the tariff barriers ; 
statesmen at International Conferences have repeatedly agreed that 
such a course should be pursued, but we know that no headway 
is made. That being the reality, we must face the reality that 
the adoption of an international gold standard is impossible. 

(k>ld as a mone^’ can only be successfully^ used — 

( 1 ) If it is freely used as money and not hoarded. 

2 ) If t^ total gold supply increases roughly at the same 
ratio as the mcrease in commodities. 

Otherwise y^ou get a falling price level, which means losses to 
primary producers and increases the burden of debt, thereby per- 
petuating a state of slump and depression. 

“ To suggest, as is suggested in the paper by the Belgian 
Master Cotton Spinners* Association, that in reality goods and 
services betw^n nations are only exchanged on the basis of their 
gold value, is to ignore the ‘ sterling group ’ and the ‘ silver 
countries.* The value of gold has never been stable over a long 
period, and since the European War of IQ14 this has been specially 
noticeable. 

“ Silver has all the attnbutes of gold as a precious metal, and if 
Governments had a fixed value for silver, as they have for gold, 
then silver would remain stable in terms of national currencies. 
The English Federation's researches into the uses of silver as a 
money show conclusively that the abandonment of silver has had a 
deflationary effect, which has hurt not only those countries 
formerly using silver, but has reacted on all countries. We there- 
fore advocate the restoration of silver as money wherever possible. 
At the same time we favour managed currencies, b^use, as I have 
mentioned, there appears to be no prospect of the adoption of Free 
Trade by the nations. 

country should therefore adopt its own money 
standard. This should be such that the internal price level is one 
that gives «uilibrium between prices and exists of production 
is inflation, national budgets must be 

balanced. Then, if a country is tending to import more com- 
modi^^ ^d services than it exports, always of course allowing' for 
invisible items, then its rate of exchange will fall, exports will be 
stimulated and imports restricted. With regard to Ur. Pflieger’s 
pr<^sals for a m^ged currency linked with gold, the difficulty 
IS that even if such a policy could eventually be agreed upon and 
made to unfortunately it depends upon international 

co-operation. Can we see any prospect of action speedily enough ? 
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Frankly, I say no ! Just as we know that there is not the slightest 
prospect of the adoption in any immediate future of international 
Free Trade, so I suggest there is no prospect of immediate agree- 
ment amongst the nations for the working of a managed currency 
linked with gold. Meantime, the depression persists. From Mr. 
Pflieger's remarks of this afternoon, I conclude that he considers 
that each nation shall first of all follow out the polic}* advocated 
by the English Federation. 

“ The English Federation urges upon each and every Govern- 
ment individually to take the necessary action to bring about a rise 
in wholesale commodity prices, through monetary" expansion to the 
prosperity level inside their own countr}', and then stabilize, and I 
do not see what there is in the English Federation’s resolution to 
which we cannot agree.” 

Dr. Hendrik van DeLDEN (Germany;, said: “The 
selling price of cotton, the buying power of their producers, and 
also the price of non-monetarized silver are purely economic 
problems which cannot be solved by altering the value of cur- 
rencies. 

“ Economics is the primary, the monetarian problem is the 
secondary question. The monetarian problem is far-reaching, and 
is dependent upon the economic situation and not vice-versa. 

“ He who wishes to attain economic success by manipulating 
the currency will only have temporaiy success.” 

Mr. Went w ORTH Schofield (England), speaking on 
behalf of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners of Great 
Britain, said that as Mr. Wiggins had pointed out, the resolution 
was not the outcome of a sudden impulse on the part of the English 
Federation. “ It is the result of prolonged research on the part 
of our Association. We have had years and years of study before 
we came to this conclusion. In our'opinion, there was never a time 
when it was more necessary that aU economic theories and financial 
methods should be reviewed in the light of modem practical 
experience. So many rule-of-thumb methods have broken down 
and so many orthodox beliefs have failed in practice that it is 
incumbmt upon ever>’one to examine the foundations upon which 
the various opinions and actions are based; and we submit that 
among the questions that now clamour for frkh judgments are the 
problems connected with the monetary systems of the world. 
Among those problems, the question of silver is of high importance 
and cannot be disregarded, because the savings of hundreds of 
millions of people in the world depend for their value and their 
ability to purchase the goods which all of you as producers of cotton 
goods have to sell. 

“It is no use closing our eyes to facts. The truth must be 
recognized that one-half of the world are too poor to buy what the 
other half has to sell. Unfortunately for the cotton trade, it is 
that half of the world’s population which is represented by the 
primary producers who, under normal circumstances, are the 
greatest consumers of cotton goods. Many of them during the 
most prosperous years of the cotton trade have been governed by 
a silver standard of values. 
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“ Our Federation belie\’es, therefore, that there can be no real 
revival of the world’s cotton trade until those primary producers 
have had restored to them their lost purchasing power, and that 
such purchasing power can only be restored by reversing the various 
deflationary- monetary measures which have brought about the fall 
in the price of tiie products which they produced, and that one 
way of doing this is bringing about a rise in the price of silver. 

“ That same view is also hdd by many of the w’orld’s leading 
economists, who are now of the opinion that there should be a 
reversal of the deflationary process that has had so adverse an 
effect upon the world trade in recent years, and that efforts should 
be made to create an expansion of credit in order that the increa^ 
purchasing power may raise the wholesale prices of commodities, 
where such efforts as expansion of credit have been tried in the 
past, the great dilliculty has always been of getting the credit into 
the pockets of the people. We submit that in the case of silver the 
problem is immensely easier because the basis of required credit 
and spending power is to a large extent already in the pockets of 
the hundreds of millions of people in the East, where the great 
majority of the people still place their trust in silver as a store of 
value. An increase in the value of silver would have a substantial 
effect upon the spending powCT of those people who have suffered 
mostly by the diminution of its value. 

“Let us take India as an exa*nple. The fact that India has 
deserted the silver standard does not alter the fact Aat the savings 
of her people are still in the form of silver. Ancient habits and 
customs cannot be changed at a moment’s notice merely because a 
Government decides to transform its conception of monetary value. 

“ From time immemorial the people of India have invested or 
placed their savings in the form of silver coins or ornaments. In 
consequence, they still think in terms of silver and judge values 
accordingly. By the reduction in the gold value of silver the 
accumulate savings of hundreds of millions of people in India have 
been disastrously reduced. In other words the effect of the fall in 
silver has been equivalent to a fall in the value of savings bank 
deposits in Western countries. 

“ If we try to imagine what would happen in our own countries 
if the savings of our poorer people were halved by Government 
decree, it is easy to understand the position and fedings the 
people whose savings have been affected by the refusal of Western 
nations to have consideration for the silver currencies of the East. 

“A paper h^ been put forward by the Bdgian Master Cotton 
Spumers’ Association. The arguments in that pap)er that the recent 
action of the United States Government to force up the price of 
saver is directed in the interests of sflver producers cff the U.S.A. 
cannot be acrapted by the English Federation. We prefer to think 
^t Resident Roosevdt is directing his policy because he and his 
Admimstration recognize that the restoration c£ Easton pur- 
masing power is the first essential step towards recovery. Presi- 
dent Roos^t recognizo that the salvation the cotton-growing 
states of America lies in the restoration of Eastern purchasing 
power, because he recognizes that the problems of the cotton trade 
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are the same as the problems of the cotton-growing states, and that 
prosperity for the cotton farmers must run hand in hand with the 
prosperity of the cotton trade as a whole. 

“ With regard to a statement made in the paper of the Bdgian 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Association, on the question of silver 
being a by-product, the production cxf silver, as you w’ill know, is 
75 per cent, produced as a by-product. For over 100 years you 
will find that the production of silver has never exceeded the 
world’s consumption of silver in any particular year. In the year 
1929 the production of silver amounted to 262,000,000 ounces, 
the highest production on record, and yet even in that j'ear con- 
sumption exceeded tlie production by 30,000,000 ounces. It is 
wrong to say that silver production is uncontroUable 

" I note that one sp^er has said that a rise in lie price of 
silver would cause chaotic conditions in China. I realize that the 
quration of China is different 60m that of India, but I would 
^int out that China represents only 8 per cent of the world’s 
cottcai trade, and I fed we should be more concerned with the 
92 per cent, of the world’s trade. We have already recognized 
the problems of China, and we have suggested measures m the 
paper presented by the English Federation. 

“ In condusion, I would like to say that we hope that before 
the resolution is put to you on Saturday, you will read more 
carefully and more fuUy the statements submitted by the English 
Federation.” 

Mr. Wiggins then announced that Prof. Olivetti, the 
President of the Congress, desired to address the Congress on this 
subject 

Prof. Olivetti said he was not frightened by the 
complexity of the problem, but he considered that the problem had 
been too simplified that day. A change in the mcmetary system 
would not solve all the difiiculties. It had been put forward 
that the stabilization of prices would be a very simple tl^g. 
He considered that each nation should estabhsh equilibrium. 
What concerned the assurances of their trade ? Those 
assurancss were the result of stability of money. It was not 
possible to say that the money problems were the cause of the 
depression and that the monetary policy could be dealt with easily. 
The world was si^ering from la^ of faith in money. The English 
Federation was in favour of raising the price of silver, but he, as 
the rqiresentative of Italy, could not agree with the proposals put 
forward by Mr. Wiggins on b^alf of the English Fraeration. 

Mr. Wiggins said he agreed that the matto: was a vpy 
complex one. “ But if we have raised a live interest in the question 
of monetary policy ,_ then we of the English Federation fed very 
gratified. The British dd^ates between now and Saturday wiU 
consider whether we will submit the lescdution before you or submit 
one in a modified form.” 

(This ended the First Session of Ccmgress.) 
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SECOND SESSION OF THE CONGRESS. 


FRIDAY, MAY 3. 9.15 a.m. 


Previous to the commencement of the business it was announced 
by Pro£ Olivetti that Signor Mussolini had stated he would 
receive the members of the Congress and their ladies lato that 
afternoon. The statement was received with loud and continuous 
applause. 

Then Prof. Olivetti handed over the chair to H.E. E M INE 
Yehia Pasha, who presided over the meeting. 

His Excellency, in his opening address, said : — 

May I have the honour of saying a few words on the activities 
of the Joint Eg>"ptian Cotton Committee? 

** In the first place, I wish to render homage to the country 
whose hospitality we are enjoying, and also to its beloved Sovereign. 
I am very pleased to ^press here our great admiration and our 
profound respect for Signor Mussolini, the one who has presided 
over the destinies of ItSy for the last thirteen years with intelli- 
gence, courage and self-sacrifice, and who has astonished the entire 
world. To have at the head of affairs of State, iii a moment of 
crisis, such a leader, so powerful, ^fted with foresight, devotion 
and dynamic and magnetic power, is a gift from God. 

** We experienced a very warm welcome yesterday from the 
municipality and city of Rome. Rome — ^the city which stands 
for so much in the history of mankind — ^Rome, the birthplace 
of m<^em chilization, and I take pleasure in drawing your 
attention to the fact t’hat this aty, together with Cairo, is the only 
city which can lay claim to three civilizations — ^the ancient civiliza- 
tion, medieval civilization, and the modem civilization. The 
‘ Duce ’ is showing the world to-day the model of a new method 
of Government. 

“ At the last Congress in Prague, His Excdlency Ahmed Abdel 
Wahab Pasha expressed the hope that the World’s Economic 
Conference, which was then on the point of meeting in London, 
would arrive at some solution to the world’s crisis which would 
benefit ^ mankind. We all realize to-day that this Conference 
ended in ** stalemate,’’ and the economic disorder, monetary 
difficulties, ts^ff barriers, quotas, etc., still continue to be 
obstacles to international recovery. On the other hand, the 
political uncertainty has created a position of general distrust, 
hardly likely to encourage the spirit of initiative. In certain 
countries the crisis h^ hardly shown any signs of improvement — 
in others important improvements have taken place, and on the 
wl^e it would be incorrect to deny that the general situation, in 
spite of this, does not ^ord us some encouragement to-day. With- 
out entering into a pointed discussion upon flie question of whe&er 
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one should criticize Government intervention in private affairs, I 
would like to say that our Government still remains faithful to its 
policy, explained by His Excellency Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pasha 
at the Paris Congress in 1931. The cultivation of cotton is un- 
restricted, the Government has liquidated all its stocks of cotton, 
and the only intervention at present consists, as in the past, of 
making seasonal advances to cultivators by means of the Agri- 
culture Credit Bank. In reducing the sale price of our cotton by 
means of the reduction of handling charges and by means of mass 
production, we remam convinced that we are working upon the 
right lines. It should also be remembered, however, that the inter- 
vention of the Government in Washington in the American markets 
has had its serious repercussions in Egypt. 

‘‘ I do not wish to enter here into a discussion on the details of 
the subjects upon the agenda for the Eg^-ptian Section ; I would 
merely mention that the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee con- 
tinues to undertake an excellent work as a medium of co- 
operation and liaison between spinners, merch^ts and producers. 
Intricate questions such as that of humidity, which for several years 
have been the cause of repeated complicated discussions, have, 
thanks to the intervention of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Com- 
mittee, been brought to satisfactory solutions. 1 feel certain that all 
questions which are raised in the future will be solved in the same 
way. 

‘‘You are certainly familiar with the different varieti^ of 
cotton, and realize the respective values of those of certain origins. 
I fed sure that you will agree that to-day there is no other cotton 
offering the advantages of Egyptian cotton. Besides being 
perfecuy baled and possessing re^arity of fibre, etc., it is the 
only cotton in the world which is sold with a guarantee in r^pect 
of humidity, and for you spinners who must give a similar 
guarantee to your customers, such an advantage will be 
appreciated. Finally, with a view to studying the vdue of each 
variety, the Minist^ of Amculture in Egypt has installed an 
experimental spinning mill at Giza. A staff of botanists, 
chemists, entomologists, and other technicians of the highest stand- 
ing are working there under the able leadership of Dr. W . L. Balls, 
F.R.S., C.B.E., and I bdieve that we shouM be proud of the way 
in which scientific cultivation is being carried on in Egypt. We 
would ask the spinners to let us know their difficulties and their 
problems, and we shall always be happy in endeavouring to help 
them. In response to the spinners’ wish, our Government has pro- 
mulgat gsi^ 1^ forbidding the mixing of varieties of cotton, and 
officials (which service costs the Egyptian Government 
£60^000 per year) w’^atch over the handling of cotton in all its 
stages, from the field to its embarkation and each bale must be 
marked with the variety it contains. 

“ At the same time another new law is about to be brought into 
force, which has in view the control of the production of our new 
v^eties of cotton According to this law no new variety of cotton 
will be authorized to be placed upon the market before it has been 
the object of experiment, undertaken by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, for at least two years previously. In fact, a new variety 
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should possess characteristics^ and qualitira superior to those which 
are already found in the existing varieties. 

I would merely add that the sdecticn of the seed for sowing 
is still carried on in a most meticulous way, and, thanks to these 
sustained efforts, our cotton is maintaining and will maintain its 
high standard so much appreciated by the whole world. 

“ I like to think, as I did at the last Congress, that it is in 
this intelligent atmosphere of mutual understanding that we shall 
pursue our discussions, and at the same time render homage to Italy 
and her rulers. 

“ May I, in conclusion, express the hope that our work will be 
crowned with success.*' 

Dr. Balls then introduced his paper 

COTTON VERSUS JUTE AS A BALE COVERING."* 

Dr. B a 1 1 s : “I need not go into details, but I would like to 
give you a little further explanation of what the subject means, and 
what further requirements are necessary. At the Prague Congress 
it was put forward by Mr. Amo S. Pearse that the cost of handling 
cotton for cotton bags and bale covers was about i-2oth of a penny 
per pound. Since then two years* investigation, mded loy^ the 
collaboration of various people, especially by the Shirley Institute 
at Manchester, has shown that there is a definite advantage, even 
under the best of conditions, to be ^ned over handling cotton 
with jute, and that at a minimum valuation on the costing which 
I Imve attempted to make, the advantage is atleast i-20th of a penny 
per pound. It is probable that the advaiitage is really greater, 
and what I would like every spinner to do is to commimirate ^th 
us, criticizing my attempt at computing the cost and calling 
attention to any other points, advantages or disadvantages which 
might ocait to him. 

“ It is obvious that the advantage becomes greater the finer the 
counts spun. Since the paper on the subject was written we have 
obtaineci a few more points of interest^ one of which I think will 
interest you. In the experimental spmning mill we carried out 
experiments froiir vhich-we were able to get an evaluation of the 
amount of jute present. The...aiQpunt of jute we found in certain 
samples was i-iooth of i per cent, of the^weight of cotton. One- 
hundredth of I per cent, does not sound very and-it is not 

very much, but u: is sufficient to intrfere with the drafting process 
and lead either to a break in spinning or a delayed bic?^ in the 
yam. A point of particular interest is that although this cotton 
contained i-iooth per cent, of jute fibres, it did not come from the 
ginneries. The seed oottc>n was put into the jute bags, taken 
straight into the mill and ginned there. 

The jute which was found was entirely from the surfaces of 
the bags. A further point is that in similar spinning trials with 
typical oommeacdal samj^es, we foimd about the same amount of 
jiJte. 


• See Page 633. 
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I think our assumption of four years ago about the importance 
of these surface fibres is pretty well justified. Although pieces 
of string and other * foreign matter ’ are found in bales of 
Eg3^tian cotton, that is merely conspicuous. It is the stray 
fibres which so easily rub off the sides of the bags whidi are at the 
root of the trouble. 

It has bem proposed to substitute cotton bs^s and cotton 
bale covers for jute. The immediate objection which is raised is that 
this would increase the price of Eg3T>tian cotton, whereas ever}* 
effort is being made to do everything to reduce the pnce of cotton. 
That criticism is talking too quickly. The apparent increase is not 
a real increase in cost, because we know that the cost is returned to 
the pinner in the mill. Of that we are now perfectly certain. In 
the mier counts the saving will not only be the i-2ofh of a penny, 
but win amount to very much more. 

“ But the process of changing from jute to cotton bags and covers 
is not going to be a simple operation. I should like to give you an 
example or illustration of the difficulty. Supposing we found in 
our own a>untries some undesirable feature in w^ood ; it would be in 
the interests of the community that all wood should be eliminated 
from our buildings and houses, and we commenced to change over 
to sted and concrete. The change from jute to cotton bagging in 
Egypt, from the fellah’s viewpoint, would be much of Ae same 
order. We cannot do it piecemeal, even from Sakd or other 
varieties. It must be a big scale unit, such as the whole of the Delta 
region. 

** Then we shall have to consider the fellaheen and matters 
important to his domestic economy. The question arises : how can 
we make this change writh the least inconvenience and cost to him ’ 
He is the man who matters.” 

Mr. T. Dutton (England) said: I should like to 

express my very great appreciation to Dr. Balls for his paper, and 
say how pleased spinners are that it is the intention to bag cotton 
in cotton covers. At the same time I am sure Dr. Balls w-iU appre- 
ciate rhe difference between scientific investigation and practical 
spinners’ point of view. In the first place, I think any increase 
in cost IS unjustifiable. A spinner has to send his yam_ away m 
m^y forms of packing, ana if he finds that the covering he is 
using is not adequate he at once, without discussing the matter of 
costs with his customer, changes to a better packing material. 

With regard to jute fibres from the coverings, I am afraid 
that very few spinners will agree that all the damage comes from 
the coverings. 1 have in my bag a v^ small sample of cotton 
t^en from one bale. This sample contains pieces of string, a small 
piece of iron, and sund^ items of trash. I do not think me pieces 
of string have any rdation to the bale covering, but the hemp fibres 
from the string and, of course, to some extent from the bale covers 
and from the dothing of the fdlaheen, are the cause of numerous 
breakages at the mule spindle point One of my spinner friends 
has allowed me to use a rqport on his yam. It is a similar report 
to many which give great pain to cotton spinners. 
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“ The faults in the yarn are carefully enumerated, and under 
the heading of hemp fibres ” 12 per cent, of the total breakages 
are to be found. The fibres cannot be taken out by any machine, 
and it is absolutely essential that greater attention should be paid 
to the elimination of this fault by our cotton suppliers. 

“Spinners appreciate to the full the good intentions of their 
Eg>’ptian friends, and are aware that the attention paid to their 
requirements is better than tliat paid to any other growth of cotton, 
but they would like to see those good intentions carried out more 
precisely and carefully.’* 

Dr. VAXDeldeX: “In my opinion, it is a mistake for the 
girls and men who handle cotton in the ginning factories to wear 
coloured clothing. The problem will not disappear until the people 
wear white calico clothes. However, the Egyptian Ministry of 
Amculture are aware of it, and I hope thej" will find a speedy 
solution to the problem.’* 

His Excellency EmineYehiaPasha said he assured the 
Congress that the question of jute and cotton bagging had been 
\er\’ reasonably stated, and the day on which the decision was 
arrived at that cotton covering would be used instead of jute, 
spinners would be quite sure that no more jute would be used. The 
cotton would not come into touch with any clothing. Jute would 
be barred from the cotton fields and ginning factories, and they 
would be quite certain that everybody who came into touch with 
cotton from the picking to the ginning and pressing stages would 
be compdJed to wvar white doming. The Egyptian Government 
was willing to adapt itself and its services to make Egyptian cotton 
as perfect as it w^as possible to be. 

HUMIDITY. 

Mr. W, H. Cat TER ALL: “We have discussed the 

? uestiqn of humidity in the meetings of the Joint Eg)q)tian Cotton 
ommittee. It is a very \dtal subject to all spinners. The ques- 
tion of tolerance has never been quite understood; we struggled 
hard to obtain the recognition of per cent, as the standard 
moisture content of cotton ; 8^ per cent, is the standard of humidity 
which covers all yam contracts, and it was only after a very 
long and at many times acrimonious discussion that we 

agreed to a tolerance of .4 per cent, each way. The 
question will continue to be raised until we spinners 

achieve what we originally set out to get, namely, 84 per 

cent. At the Pra^e Congress a resolution was passed 
unanimously by the Ccmgress, and that decision is being carried 
out to the letter in the interests of good faith. Once we have dis- 
cussed the matter and come to a resolution, then we must cany^ out 
the a^eement until its expiration. The whole question wul be 
raisea again in 1936, and then we can again take up the question 
of tolerance.’* 

Mr, Catterall drew attention to the fact that cotton bought on 
spot terms in I-iverpool and Manchester contained far more excess 
moisture than was me case with cotton shipped on c.i.f. terms from 
Alexandria. 
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Mr. Catterall then read the following resolution: — 

This Committee confirms the Alexandria Humidity 
Agreement to remain in force until September i, 1936, 
as decided upon at the Pra^e Congress, but the spinner 
members desire to stress that they do not wish excess moisture 
being applied in the ginning and pressing establishments of 
Egypt. 

“ This Committee asks the membera of Alexandria 
Exporters’ Association to inform their houses and agents 
abroad of the wording of Alexandria Humidity Agreement. 

‘ ‘ The Conmittee regrets to record that there has been an 
increase of moisture in cotton shipments during last season, as 
proved by the statistical information of tests made by official 
testing houses on behalf of the spinning mills, and requests all 
Alexandria exporters to take the necessary measures for the 
reduction of moisture in future cotton shipments.” 

Mr. CaTTERALL: “I do not think that many people 
understood the agreement We have had very serious complaints 
that the cotton which is being shipped at present contains excessive 
moisture. We therefore ask the Alexandria exporters to inform 
their houses of the agreement. In addition, there has been an 
mcrease in the quantity of moisture content during the past 
season.” 

Dr. Balls: “ The question will come up at the next meeting 
of the Committee. I should like to add that the Alexandria Testing 
Station is only too willing to do anything which will accommodate 
anybody’s convenience.’^ 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

NEW VARIETIES OF EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 

Dr. Bali S: “ No introduction of new varieties of cottons 
takes place without a very good reason. After fomr years of careful 
consideration, we have at last decided to introduce our sixain called 
Giza 12. You will find it amongst the varieties exhibited to the 
delegates in another part of this building, and it certainly is an 
interestii^ cotton. The reason for introducing it is because w’e 
cannot afford not to. It is a heavy-yielding cotton, and is of great 
value to the grower. It is coarse, but is as long as Sakel cotton. 
I feel sure spinners wfll be very pleased with it because of the extra 
length, but equally, of course, there will be a lot of complaints 
because it is coarse. 

“ But it is an interesting type and points to new possibilities in 
spinning. I want to warn you, however, that it has these two 
opposing qualities — ^it is long and it is coarse. 

“ I should also like to draw your attention to the improved 
Sakha 4 and Giza 26. Ordinary Sakha 4 is already on the market. 
It is a useful cotton, somewhat inferior to Sakd, but it is a very 
interesting sample b^ause it enables the grower to grow Sakel on 

c 
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land which has been visited by the wilt disease. Since then, Mr. 
Brown has been working on the isolation of sub-stmns for hair- 
properties, and has evolved improved Sakha 4, which is a better 
spinning cotton even th^ Sakd itself. That type, by the way, is 
longer tnan Sakel and lighter in colour. 

Then we have another type of cotton called Giza 26, which is 
also a better spinning cotton than the existing Sakel. We, there- 
fore, have a long Sakel and a very strong Sakel. Both yields are 
better than the original Sakel, and I do not thii^ there is much 
doubt that as long as Sakel is wanted these two will take the place 
of existing Sakel. 

“ The whole future of these Sakd types of cotton is very curious. 
Even these improved yidders are still very much inferior to the 
heavy yidders such as Giza 7, and espeaally the new Giza 12. 
There are only two possibilities there. One is that the price of 
Sakel type of cotton must widen out to very much higher than it is 
at present. The only way of the growers obtaining that is for them 
to grow their Sakel types only in the highest grades. 

The principal point I would note, however, is that not only is 
Sakel going to be as good as ever, but that it is going to be even 
better, iul these have to meet competition of better-yielding 
cottons, and I do not see how Sakds could be cheapened. I may 
add that we have been working for some ten years in search ot a 
heavy-3ddding type of real Sakel.’’ 

Mr. William Heaps (England) : When one comes 
to consider the great work that this Committee has accomplished 
since its formation some seven or eight years ago, it is simply 
amazing. We have dealt with the Question of humidity, preventing 
the mixing of cotton varieties and tne dimination of foreign matter, 
but I think we have now reached the most important part of our 
work, and that is the creation of new varieties of cotton. I would 
like to be very plain and outspoken to our E^ptian friends. They 
are aU out for mass production. I would like to tdl them this : 
that if the trade revived to the position it occupied in 1928 tliey 
would not have the quantity or cotton to meet the demands of 
spinners. I'he Sake! cotton crop is diminishing. We must have 
something to replace it, and I always have in mind that with every 
new variety of cotton, the dyers, bleachers and finishers of cloth 
have got to create that perfect finish which Egyptian cotton 
deserves. I would like to point out that a great part of the Uppers 
crop is very unsuitable from a spinner’s point of view. One finds 
that where there is mass production there may be a consequent 
lowemg of quality, and it puts the Egyptian grower in com- 
petition with cotton grown in other parts of the world. I make a 
g)ecial request that, notwithstanding all the work of the Joint 
Egyptian Cotton Committee and the work carried out by Dr. Balls, 
that we would mess the Egyptians to get along as quickly as they 
can. I make uiis special retjuest to provide spinners with the finest 
type of Egyptian cotton which will enable us to make the finest type 
of cotton yams in the world.” 

His Exc^ency F QUAD Bey AbazA: With reference 
to the remarks made by Mr. Heaps, I would say that the Egyptian 
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Ministry of Agriculture is working to the same end. With regard 
to the question of mass production, this is being done, for example, 
with Maarad cotton, but I would point out that Great Britain is the 
o^y country where there is no increase, or rather a dwrease, in the 
consumption of Maarad cotton. We are now restricting its pro- 
duction to a yearly production of 500,000 cantars, a figure which 
is judged to be responding to market requirements. 

“ From one point you want mass production, but from another 
point you have restricted requirments, so I am afraid you have 
to vary it. That is the difficulty with the Egyptian crop. You 
want mass production, and then you do not consume what is 
produced.” 

Mr. Heap S: ‘‘It must be suitable for our operatives to 
spin.” 

H.E. Fouad Bey AbazA: “ I quite agree.” 

Dr. BALLS: “A poet once said : ‘ We needs must know the 
highest when we see it.’ It can be seen in the exhibition of samples 
next door. You can have good cotton, but for the time being at 
any rate, you will have to pay for it” 
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THIRD SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 3, 1935. 


Dr. Hendrik van Del den (Germany) occupied the 
chair, and with regard to the paper dealing with the ‘'The 
Position of American Cotton in the World To-oay,*’ by Mr. C. T. 
Revere, the Chairman announced that Mr. Revere was not 
present at the Congress. 

From the discussion which ensued it was obvious that the 
delegates took a great interest in the subject matter of the paper, 
and the Secretary w’as asked to thank Mr. C, T. Revere on oehalf 
of the delegates for his very able and instructive paper. 


FALSE PACKED COTTON 

Dr. VAN D E L D E N, the Chairman, stated that the United 
States Department of Agriculture had sent two bales of American 
cotton specially marked with an arrow device whereby the ginner 
of the bales cotdd be easily identified. The bales were on the 
s.s. “Conte di Savoia “ and were inspected bv the delegates 
interested, but for some reason or other the bales had been lost in 
transit from the ship to Rome, and they had not yet been traced. 
He was hopeful, however, that they would be found and sent to 
the Congress, so that the delegates could examine the device first- 
hand. 

He then called upon Dr. H. C. Taylor, the representative of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, to explain how the 
marker worked. 

Dr. Taylor exhibited the cotton-bale marker proposed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, and said ; — 

“ The object of this marker is to be able to identify every bale 
of cotton. The arrow device was made of steel, but even should 
this get into a mixing of cotton, fire caused by friction could not 
occur because of the covering of cadmium over the steel. In the 
formation of the bale, the arrow ^as placed in the bottom of the gin 
box with its point extending upwards, the base of the arrow being 
locked to the hessian cover by means of a plate. The bale was 
then made up in the ordmeCtV waj over the arrow. When the bale 
arrived at tlie mill it was to he laid fiat with the marker disc facing 
the floor, and was to be broken up and the layers of cotton removed 
in the usual way, and eventually nothing but the arrow and the 
hessian would remain, the arrow being stiU locked to the hessian 
and completely undisturbed. The arrow was always there. The 
flat metal base of the arrow had stamped upon it tihe number of the 
ginner, the ye^ the We was ginned, and the state of origin. The 
number made it possible for tSe giimer to be identified, which was 
very unportant in the case of false-packed bales.^' 



THE GAUS MARKER 

U.S.PATENT NO.1,922.799 


NUMBER ON FACE OF MARKER 
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NUMBER ALSO ON SHANK OF MARKER 
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PLATE TO LOCK MARKER IS PLACED 
UNDER BALE COVERING 



MARKER ATTACHED TO BALE 


The Marker designed by the United States Department of Agriculture 
and exhibited by Dr. H C. Taylor at the Rome Congress. 
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Dr Tailor, by means of a large diagram, explained fulh to 
the delegates how the arroA\ was inserted and how it remained in 
position until the bale was unpacked b} the spinner 

“The next problem,” continued Dr la3lcr, ‘ 1-, to de\elop 
some type of co-operation betw^een your Association and the 
United States Department of Agnculture, which wdl erabie the 
officials to forward the evidence to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, so that the}^ could prosecute the ginner who makeb 
the false pack If you can suggest a method ot co-operation and 
pro\ide us with information, we can soon put an end to this false 
packing The ginner who false packed would lose his licence and 
he would not take the risk, if he was going to ha\e his luing taken 
aw ay from him I apologize for the non-appearance of the tw o bales 
which it was hoped would ha\e been opened in tlie presence of the 
Congress delegates It is our constant desire to impro\e the 
methods of identification We shall continue our efforts until the 
falsely-packed bale is detected and until we ha\e more information 
upon the matter ” 

Dr VAnDeldeN: “We thank you for the mformation 
and I hope that the test bales will be receued and that we shall be 
able to see them opened tomorrow before the Congress closes ” 

Mr F Holroyd “I should like to thank Dr 
Ta>lor for providing the chart ejmlammg the working of the 
marker, ana also to thank the United States Department of 
Agriculture for their ready attempt to do something to eliminate 
this serious trouble which we spinners of American cotton have to 
face We do not yet know what this present mo\e will lead to, 
but we are perfectly certain that it is a step m the right direction, 
and Dr Taylor can take it from both the English and the Con- 
tinental spinners that every effort will be made to join with him 
and the United States Department of Agnculture so that we can 
identify the ginner who is false! packing his cotton It has led to 
untold trouble, and at my mill last year we had to engage a man 
to go through every bale of cotton that was opened. We have 
actually found good cotton on the top and 9, 10 and 1 1 mches m 
the bale we have found cotton that could not be described as being 
more than i-in staple, whereas we had contracted for ij ins. It 
IS that type of offence that we must stop and I would like the 
Congress to mark this fact I have been told of spinners who 
were formerly large users of Amencan cotton buymg Brazilian 
cotton instead, b^ause they could rely on the Brazihan quality 
We are wanting to get U S cotton back to what it used to be, 
and with the collaboration of other nations we hope that we shall 
be able to stop that which is as big a curse to America as it is to us.” 

Dr. VAN DeldeN: “We hope that this step will be 
successful. If there is any mixing, we hope that by the new 
device, it will soon be discovered. 

Mr Schlumberger (France): We desire in France 
to contmue to use Amencan cotton, but we must impose the con- 
dition that American cotton should not be packed in sisal. We 
have had very unfortunate experiences of using American cotton 
packed in sisai The feeling of French spinners is that the prac- 
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tice should be abandoned, and that there should be a good covering 
for cotton.” 

Dr. VAN Delden: “The two bales that were on the 
ship and which have been lost in transit had very good bagging. 
One bale, I was pleased to note, was covered with cotton bagging, 
and 1 may say that the cotton-covered bale was in a much better 
condition’than that covered with jute.” 

Addressing Dr. Taylor, the Chairman asked what was the 
extra price for baling in cotton. 

Dr. Taylor: “We have no information at present.” 

Dr. VAN Delden: If you will get the price from the 
United States Department of Agriculture and h^d it to the 
International Cotton Federation, we will publish it in the INTER- 
NATIONAL Cotton Bulletin.” 

Mr. HolroyD: “If the United States wants to sell to 
Europe the quantity of cotton she formerly sold, then the question 
of the extra cost of bagging will not enter into the matter at all. 
That is a point I want to put before you. It will be up to America 
to send her cotton to Europe with good bagging, even if it costs 
her a few points more.” 

THE QUALITIES IN COTTON REQUIRED BY THE 

SPINNER 

Mr. N. S. Pearse: “I have written tliis paper vith 
the id^ of circulating it among planters in the cotton-growing 
countries, with the object of pointing out to growers in the Argen- 
tine, the Sudan, and other countries of the world what qualities 
in cotton the spirmers required. During my tours in the United 
States I have often been asked by the cotton growers what t3q)es 
of cotton spmners wanted, and on many occasions I have had no 
alternative but to make impromptu speeches and addresses on the 

a ualities required. I suggest mat we should circulate copies of 
le statement to all papers, journals, periodicals and associations 
in the cotton-growing countries of the world” 

Dr. VAN DeldeN: “I thank you, Mr. Pearse, for 
your suggestion, which I think is very usraul.” 

FIBRES COMPLIMENTARY TO COTTON 

Mr. Mario Gianoli was called upon by the Chair- 
man to present his paper, and said : “In the paper which I have 
had the hcmour to pr^are for this Congress, I have endeavoured 
to give you a gene^ view of the different new fibres which are 
being adapted for spinning <mi cotton machinery and those which 
particularly interest our industry. 

" Delegates have had the opportunity of examining in detail 
the staple fibre, its working, and the proaucts which are obtained 
from it, at the Milan Fair, although you certainly know the 
general process and the tedmiod devdopment of rayon and starde 
fibre. I am, therefore, limiting my brief r^um6 to a detEiiled 
eieplanation of recent devdopments in the preparation. The staple 
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fibre obtained by cutting the sliver presented the inconvenience 
of extreme hygroscopicity, which greatly lowered the strength. 
As a matter of fact, the extremities of the cut fibre required the 
protective layer produced by the coagulation in the acid bath. 
This difficulty has been surmounted by cutting the rayon at the 
moment it com^ out of the bath in such a way that the ends of the 
staple are submitted to the action of the acid. " The flocks of staple 
are therefore much improved, and besides being less hygroscopic 
they increase in stren^h. As a matter of fact the neutalization 
and bleaching process can be applied directly to the staple fibre and 
it is no longer necessary to work the yarn as a whole, such as was 
necessaiy before ; it is not now necessary to overcome the difficulty 
of treating the rayon in a continuous thread ; in performing this 
delicate operation it was necessary to take into consideration the 
high velocity of the ‘ jiglage * of the spinning frame with the 
necessity of slowing down the passage of the thread, in order to 
expose it sufficiently to the action of the bath. 

“Another solution which has been arrived at, and which is ver\' 
interesting as regards this problem, has been achieved by recent 
experiments to produce the staple fibre direct to the length desired 
by an intermittent spinning. The bath usually employed has been 
substituted by acid vapour which attacks all sides of the fibres as 
they fall in cascades from the ‘ jigleurs ’ placed above. But my 
explanations will merely serve as comments upon the examination 
of the complex material which you saw at the Fair in Milan. 

“ I will therefore pass to the analysis of the elementary hemp 
fibre, for which I am much obliged to Dr. Cerini, and I have 
pleasure in passing among you these several samples. 

“ As you will see, the hemp plant is composed of a central 
stem surrounded by a certain thickness of elementary fibre, mono- 
cellular, imprisonea in a vegetable glue and protected from the 
outside by a thick bark, which is removed by means of retting. 

“ We are able to eliminate this glue, but only in part, for we 
obtain a sample composed of mass of numerous elementary fibres 
glued together, sometimes having a length of two metreSw This 
material, tom up into lengths of about 40 centimetres, is the hemp 
generally employed on the combing process. 

“ Leaving the idea of the retting of the material to the end of 
the process was an idea which came naturally in view of the 
isolation researches undertaken, but that which is new in this 
process is that we have not only succeeded in completely isolating the 
elementary fibres of hemp, but that the flocks finally obtained have 
important industrial application, and it is quite conaprehendable, 
therefore, tibat it lends itself to the utilization of various purposes 
of spinning, either pure or mixed with either cotton, rayon or 
with linen. * The elemOTtary hemp is composed of monoceflular 
fibres often appearing in the form of a tubular ribbon with a 
narrow channel in the interior. The average length is about 25-35 
millimetres and the diameter is approximately 20-28 microns, 
dimensions both of which correspond more or less to those of cotton. 

“ In spite of my sympathy with this new fibre, I do not wish to 
hide from you the fact that this elementary hemp lacks the con- 
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\ulutinns and also the protective coating so characteristic of the 
vegetable fibres developed upon the exterior of the fibre produced 
by the cotton plant. 

“According to experiments which we have submitted regarding 
this hemp, the convolutions can be obtained by a chemicS treat- 
ment, and we are trjdng to create an artificial protective covering 
by means of oiling or saponification. Iri any case, one should 
not forget that the process of elementarization and the technology 
of the new products are still in the initial stages, and in order to 
have entire confidence in the possibilities of spinning of hemp one 
should bear in mind the immense progress which has been made 
during the last few years with rayon.” 

SOUTH AMERICAN COTTONS. 

No discussion took place on this subject, owing to the unavoid- 
able absence of Dr. C a m il o L e v i, the author of the paper. 

RECENT INVENTIONS IN COTTON TEXTILE 
MACHINERY. 

Dr. VAN Del DEN: “Mr. Nasmith has prepared a paper 
which is very interesting, and I would call upon him to put his paper 
before the Congress.” 

Mr. Frank Nasmith*. “ When a few years ago you 
^ked Mr. English and myself to prepare a paper on new inventions 
in cotton machinery we were in the midst of developments in the 
blowmg-room, and’ Ae paper gave details of the progress made in 
blowing-room machinery. Probably one of the most interesting 
new developments is that dealing with the alteration in machinery 
for dealing with staple fibre Messrs. Courtaulds, of London, have 
taken over a cotton mill in Lancashire, where they are demon- 
strating the method for the manufacture of stajde fibre. But it is 
difficult at the present time to say where the limit lies when we are 
talking of developments in machinery. In spinning it is more 
definite, but when we study proc^sing and weaving, we find that 
devdofiments are continually taking jxace in regard to new fibres. 
There is every evidence that the cotton industry is using other 
fibres. We are finding this to be the case in the knitting industry. 
The weaving industry, I think, is going to develop not so much in 
regard to cotton as for rayon in the near future. 

“ One thing I would like to say in condusion is that for some 
years, in fact ever since the war, I have been looking for develop- 
ments in the use of mr under pressure, and also dectneity. I hope 
that experiments will be conducted between the textile industry 
and the electrical manufacturer, as progress made in this direction 
may open up a new field for the devdopment of textile machinery.” 

^ Dr. VAN D E L p E N : “I thank you very much for your most 
interesting information. I hope that your paper will give us further 
important matters to consider on that point at our next meeting.” 

(This ended the Third Session of the Congress.) 
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final session of the congress. 


SATURDAY, MAY 4, IQ55. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. W. M. W I G G I N S, the President r»f the Inter- 
national Federation occupied the chair. 

THE EFFECT OF THE PRICE OF SIL\T:R UPON THE 
WORLD’S COTTON TRADE. 

Mr. WiGGIXS: ‘‘The delegates will remember that the 
English representatives presented a paper on ‘ The EEFect of the 
Price of Silver upon the World’s Cotton Trade,’ but in view of 
the diversity of opinion expressed upon the proposals contained in 
that paper, it is not the intention of the representatives of the 
English Federation to pursue further the subject at this Congress, 
but to suggest Aat the question should be remitted to the various 
affiliated Associations for further examination, and that the matter 
be placed on the Agenda, for the Autumn Meeting of the Inter- 
national Cotton Committee for consideration. 

“ We would, however, respectfully remind the Congress that 
the following resolution was carried at the Congress in Prague in 

1933:— 

‘ "WTiilst welcoming every effort designed to ensure a reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other restrictions, this Congress expresses 
the conviction that a substantial rise in commoaity^ prices is of 
paramount and urgent necessity; it is also essential that for 
the realization of mese aims an early universal and equitable 
stabilization of currencies should be established.* 

“ This matter will therefore be discussed at the Autumn Meet- 
ing of the International Cotton Committee, but before that takes 
place eacffi country represented on the Committee will be supplied 
with a copy of me resolution for their consideration, and also 
other documents. I wish to ^ak to the Congress quite frankly. 
The paper presented by the English Federation did not contain 
the whole of our data relating to the research which we have under- 
taken. It became too voluminous ^d we had to omit a large part 
of it Only the major parts were induded in the paper. We are 
prepared to let every other Assodation have further details and 
any information they may require on the subject, and we will be 
only too willing to answer any questions which may be put 
forward.” 

No further statements were made, and there was no discussion. 

NET WEIGHT COTTON CONTRACT. 

Mr. W I G G I N S : ** The Italian Assodation have carried out 
experiments regarding the purchasing of cotton on a net weight 
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basis, and they have prepared a paper on the subject. This shows 
a saving of 7 or 8 points on the cotton which has been purchased 
under tliose terms. What has been suggested is that the Italian 
Association will supply each affiliated Association with a copy of 
the results of their experiments, so that each spinner inay consider 
it. I think that if we will follow their method it will be to our 
advantage. Copies of the report will be supplied in the near 
future.’’ 

HUMIDITY. 

The following suggested resolution on the question of humidity 
was read to the Congress by Mr. W. M. Wiggins ; — 

* ‘ This Congress agrees that the Humidity Agreement shall 
remain in force until September i, 1936, as decided upon at the 
Prague Congress, but the spinner members desire to stress that 
they do not wish any exc^s moisture to be applied in the 
ginning and pressing establishments of Egypt. 

*‘This Congress asks the members of the Alexandria 
Exporters’ Association to inform their houses and agents abroad 
of the wording of the above agreement. 

'‘The Congress regrets to record that there has been an 
increase of moisture in cotton shipments during last season, 
as proved by the statistical information of tests made by 
official testing houses on behalf of the spinning mills, ana 
requests all Alexandria exporters to take the necessary measures 
for the reduction of moisture in cotton shipments in the future.” 

On the proposition of Mr. W. H. Catterall (England'), 
seconded by Mr. G. Berry (England), the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Dr. Balls: " My reason for addressing the Congress at 
this stage, as President of the Board of Trustees of the Alexandria 
Testing House, is not to raise any objection to the resolution, but 
to place a comment on record I would point out that the actual 
amount of moisture foimd in an Egyptian cotton bale while the 
Humidity Agreement stands is immaterial, so long as the bale is 
not rotten and wet. It is immaterial because it has been decided 
that the amount paid for should be 8J per cent, of moisture. That 
applies to all tests. So long as the agreement stands you have only 
to pay on the set allowance. I merely put this on record as a 
comment, and have no objection to the resolution going forward.” 

Dr. VAN Delden: “ Dr. Balls has said we have only to 
pay on 8^ per cent.'; but we have to pay down to only 8.9 per cent” 

Dr. Balls*. “I admit it, but that is one of the points we 
will have to discuss next year, when the agreement terminates.” 

FALSE-PACKED BALES. 

The following resolution on false-packed bales was moved by 
Mr, F. Holroyd (England), seconded by Mr. Windfeld- 
Hansen (Denmark) : — 

“ The Congress acknowledges the attention which has been 
devoted by the United States Department of Agriculture to the 
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question of falsely packed bales of American cotton, but is 
strongly of opinion that the result so far achieved is unsatis- 
factory. 

“ The Congress is convinced that the evil is now more pre- 
valent than ever, and calls upon the United States Government 
authorities to take immediate steps to eradicate the evil, not 
only in the interests of the spinners of the world, but in their own 
interests. 

“ The international Cotton Committee has ample prrxif that 
the consumption of American cotton has largely decreased 
because of this evil, and unless it is rapidly removed, that 
decrease will continue*’ 

Dr. Taylor (U.S. Department of Agriculture^ : I would 
like to ask whether the last phrase of the first paragraph is intended 
to indicate that you consider the marker, which was inspected by 
the Congress yesterday, and which has been prepared by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, as being unsatis- 
factory.” 

The Chairman (Mr. Wiggins,: ** No, no, Dr. 
Taylor ! ” 

Dr. Taylor: ” Thank you, then may I suggest that an 
addition should be made, which I hope will be incorporated in the 
resolution ? Is the International Cotton Fed^ation ready to enter 
upon some practical means of ccM^p^ation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture to provide practical measures for the 
eradication of this evil of false packing ? There are certain things 
which we in the United States can do, but we cannot conduct full 
investigation and tests without your co-operation. Would it be 
possible to include in the resolution some statement to this effect ? ” 

The Chairman; ”I think I mentioned in my inaugural 
remarks that we shall do all we can to help the United Stat^ 
Government, It must be difficult to get reliable evidence which will 
be useful to the United States Department of Agricidture, but we 
in England could easily arrange matters. It is possible that some 
definite action can be taken to prevent the false packing of cotton. 
If spinners complain of false packing thev" can easily provide the 
evidence. It could be forwarded to the Umted Stales Govern- 
ment, who would be able to make investigations and penalize the 
offender. We are out to make it so that it will not pay to false 
pack. The penalty could be so stiff that it would not be worth 
while. We have a Joint Egv’P^ian Cotton Committee which has 
always worked especially well, and I do not see why there should 
not be a Joint American Cotton Committee which "could take up 
this question. Each affiliated Association will have to consider the 
question from its own particular point of view. They will have to 
see what they can do to help the United States Government to trace 
the offending ginner. We may safely promise Dr. Taylor that if 
the United States D^artment of Agriculture will supply us with 
bales packed with this arrow device, then we shall certainly give 
the method a trial. We shall then be able to carry out our investi- 
gations and, I hope, gain something to our advantage.” 
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Mr. Arxo S. PeARSE: “When the Joint Eg}’ptian 
Cotton Committee was appointed, the suggestion was made that the 
American Government should form a similar Committee, but the 
United States Government would not consent to it. To-day I hope 
they may see &t to adopt another view/* 

The CHAIRMAN: “An addition has now been made to the 
resolution which I believe will conform to the points raised by Dr. 
Taylor. The full resolution is as follows : — 

“ The Congress acknowledges the attention which has been 
devoted by tlie United States Department of Agriculture to the 
question of falsely packed bales of American cotton, but is 
strongly of opinion that the result so far achieved is unsatis- 
factory. 

“ The Congress is convinced that the evil is now more pre- 
valent than ever, and calls upon the United States Government 
authonties to t^e immediate steps to eradicate the evil, not 
only in the inteiests of the spinners of the world, but in Iheir own 
interests. 

“Tliis International Committee has ample proof that 
the consumption of American cotton has largely decreased 
because of this evil, and unless it is speedily removed, that 
decrease will continue. 

“ The Congress is much interested in the steps which the 
United States Government has taken in preparing a marker 
which will identify each bale, and the International Cotton 
Federation is reacly to co-operate with the United States 
Government in any feasible plan for eradicating false packing 
of cotton.** 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. \V. M. Wiggins (President of the International 
Cotton Federation) then announced that as Professor Olivetti, the 
President of the Congress, had to leave before the morning’s pro- 
ceedings ended, the Congress would now deal with the resolution of 
thanks to Professor Olivetti and the Italian Cotton Association. 
“As soon as we set foot in Italy,’* said Mr. Wiggins, “ we were 
receiv^ed with every possible courtesy. Upon ev^ry occasion — our 
anrival in Naples--our transfer from there to Rome — our memorable 
visits to His Holiness the Pope, His Majesty the King of Italj*^ and 
II Duce — in every possible way the Italian Association has given us 
the benefit of their hospitality. I do not know of words in the 
English language which would adequately express our thanks. 
I therefore have the greatest possible pleasure in moving this resolu- 
tion of thanks to Professor Olivetti and to the Italian Cotton 
Association, and I am ^ing to ask Dr. van Delden and His 
Excellency Emine Yehia Pasha to support it.” 

Dr. VAN Dei, DEN (Germany) said it was with the greatest 
of pleasure that he seconded the resolution. He spoke in 
^thusiastic terms of the wonderful reception given to the Congress 
deflates during their stay in Italy. “ The receptions by II Duce, 
^ Ih^it of the Committee by His Majesty the King, 

would never be forgotten by all who were privileg€»d to take part 
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in them. The wonderful arrangements made and tlie kindnes'^es 
received were far in excess of their remotest expecta^-ion^:.’' 

His Excellency E M I N E Y E H I A P A S H A ^aid he 

was extremely glad to support the resolution. “ Let me add a few 
words before the Congress ends/' said His Excellency. ‘"\Vc 
thank 3’'0U very much for the welcome and the hospitalxt\'. We 
have not only enjoyed it in our capacit}^ as nationals but a.^ inter- 
nationals. I express our thanks to everj’bod}', but would like to 
thank particularly the President of the Congress, Prof. Olnetti, 
and all those who have helped to contribute towards the success of 
the Congress. I hope the next Congress, when held in Eg^pt, will 
be as successful as this one at Milan and Rome. ’ ' 

Mr. F. HolroYD (England ) : “ I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my opinion about the Rome Congress, because I have had as 
much experience of Congresses as BXiy other man in the room, and 
I am quite sure that in no other country have we ever had a better 
reception than we have had in Italy during these last few da^'S. 
In fact, I do not recollect any other country' where we ha\e had 
so many official receptions from the highest personages in the land 
in so short a time as vre have had in Italy. I am perfectly' certain 
of one thing, and that is that the papers we read from time to time, 
and which we discuss, are of the utmost importance and do a vast 
amount of good by advancing theviews of all countries. The impor- 
tant point is that we meet altogether as separate countries, and help 
to foster and create a spirit of goodwill between tlie various nations. 
This feeling will extend, and so bring nearer the time when nations 
will see eye to eye with each other, not only in commercial matters 
but m political matters as well. In no countr}’ that I have visited 
has that desire been so evinced as in Ital}^ I heartil}" support the 
resolution." 

Mr. Wiggins then asked the Congress delegates to show 
their appreciation, and the following resolution of thanks was 
carried with acclamation: — 

“That the members of this Congress desire to place on 
record their sincere thanks for the generous hospit^ity shown 
to them b^" the Italian Cotton Association, and their apprecia- 
tion of the excellent arrangements made for their comfort and 
happiness during their visit to this beautiful countr\\ Especidly 
are they indebted to the President of the Congress, Prof. Gino 
Olivetti, and to Mr. G. D. Del&no, for the wholehearted manner 
in which they have assisted in making the Congress so eminently 
successful." 

DETERIORATING QUALITY OF AMERICAN COTTON. 

The following resolution was moved b}" Mr. H. W i n d f e Id- 
Ha n s e n (Denmark) and seconded by Mr. T. Ashurst 
(England) : — 

“ The Congress directs the attention of the United States 
Government to the gradually deteriorating quality of American 
cotton, which is undoubtedly one of the reasons for the 
diminishing consumption of such cotton." 
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“ In recent years the Governments of other cotton-growing 
countries have concentrated upon and succeeded in improving 
the quality of their crops to the advantage of both growers and 
spinners alike, and this Congress is of opinion that the quality 
of the American cotton crop demands the most urgent and 
immediate attention on the part of the United States of America 
if they wish to maintain their position in the markets of the 
world.’* 

Mr. Windfeld-HaNSEN said “ We spinners who do 
c.i.f. business are greatly troubled by the present marketing 
methods. The resolution refers to c.i.f. firms, and not to spinners 
who do business in Live^ol or Bremen. All spinners here who do 
business under the c.i.f. basis will certainly agree with the 
resolution.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

MARKETING OF AMERICAN COTTON. 

The following resolution was proposed, seconded, and adopted 
unanimously : — 

“ Whilst appreciating the difficulties of ^e American cotton 

g rower and the desirability of ensuring him a fair return for 
is labour, this Congress expresses its strong disapproval of 
the present method of marketing the American crop. 

“This Congress earnestly requests the United States 
Government to take all practicable steps forthwith to improve 
cotton marketing methods in such a manner as will remove this 
grievance and give greater satisfaction to the spinner.** 

SILVER JUBILEE MESSAGE TO HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 

On the proposition of Mr. W. M. Wiggins, the President, 
seconded by Ur. van Delden, Senior Vice-President, the 
following mess^e of congratulation was despatched to their 
Majesties King George V and Queen Mary on the occasion of the 
celebration of their Silver Jubilee; — 

“ Repre^ntatives of twenty-three cotton-spinning and 
manufacturing countries, including Great Britain, assembled 
at the International Cotton Congress at Rome, respectfully 
desire to express to their Majesties hearty congratulations upon 
their Silver Jubilee, and feryently hope that their Majesties the 
King and Queen may long be spared to guide the destinies and 
the future of their beloved and loyal peoples in the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. 

Signed, 

“ Wiggins, President, International Cotton Federation.” 

VENUE OF NEXT CONGRESS. 

Mr, Wiggins (the President) then announced that H.E. 
Emine Yehia Pasha had ccamnunicated to the International Cotton 
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Committee, at its meeting in Milan, an invitation from the 
EgjTDtian Government to hold the next International Cotton 
Congress in Egypt. It would probably be held towards the end 
of iy37- 

His Excellency EmineYehiaPaSHA then extended the 
official invitation to hold the 1937 Congress in Egypt. Speaking 
in French, His Excellency said : — 

* ‘ Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

'' Allow me also to say a few words to our hosts with regard 
to their beautiful country of Italy: a few words upon cur deep 
gratitude for the excellent welcome and hospitality which has been 
given to this Congress. 

“ We have arrived at a stage in the development of remarkable 
co-operation, which not only serves the particular interests of our 
respective countries, but also the international interests, and in 
industrial and commercial quarters, upon which depends general 
prosperity. 

“ As in the preceding years, we have discussed at this Congress 
problems which are of primary’ importance. I am happy to say 
that the spirit of co-operaticn and cordiality has not ceased to reign 
during all our debates. It has largely contributed to the solution 
of the problems which have occupied us, and has permitted us to 
arrive at some tangible results. 1 believe that I am only interpret- 
ing the wishes of everybody here present in expressing their d^p 
gratitude to our sympathetic President of the Congress, Prof. Gino 
Olivetti, and to all those who have contributed to the success of 
this Congress, of which very pleasant memories will remain for a 
long time in our hearts. I hope that the next Congress, which will 
take place in Egypt, will find us all there in world conditions show- 
ing marked signs of improvement.** 

Dr. VAN Del DEN: “I propose that we telegraph to His 
Majesty King Fouad saying how grateful and pleased we are to 
receive the invitation.** 

The invitation was accepted by the Congress with acclamation. 

The Congress then terminated. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES 


AUSTRIA. 

Veycin der Baitbiwollspimier und Weber, Oesterreichs, Maria Theresienstrasse 
32-34, Vienna. 

Kammerrat Erich Seutter-Loetzen, Firma Seutter & Co., Domgasse, 4, 
Vienna. President of the Austrian Association. 

Otto Anninger, Spinnerei & Weberei Teesdorf-SchSnau, A.G., Vienna. 
Vice-President of the Austrian Association and member for Austria on the 
International Cotton Committee. 

Ing. Rudolf Haemmerle, Fa. F. M. Haemmerle, Dombim, Vorarlberg. 
Hermann Rhomberg, Fa. Franz Rhomberg, Dombim, Vorarlberg. 

Hugo Rhomberg, Fa. Franz Rhomberg, Dombim, Vorarlberg. 

Dr. Friedrich Unger, Spinnerei & Weberei Teesdorf-Schonau, A.G., Schotten- 
bastei 4, Vienna. 

Ladies : — 

Frau Klara Anninger. Frau Dr. Annie Unger. 

Frau Hedwig Rhomberg. 


BELGIUIVI. 

Sociiti Cooperative Association CotonnUre de Belgique, Rue Savaen 58, Ghent. 

Robert Brasseur, 58, Rue Savaen, Ghent. President of the Belgium Association 
and member for Belgium on the International Cotton Committee. 

Gaston Braun, Secretary, Union Cotonni^e, 61, Rue Savaen, Ghent, 

M. Gustave Willems, Cotonni^re des Flandres, 66, Rue du Chanvre, Ghent, 

BY SPECIAL INVITATION. 

Marchs de Colon, 12, Place d' Amies, Ghent. 

Robert P. Pflieger, 60, Boulevarde du Ch&teau, Ghent. 

Maurice Hubain, L, F. Francois ^ Co., Ghent. 

Ladies : — 

Mme. Brasseur. Mme. Willems. 

Mme, Marcelle Pflieger. Mdlle. Willems. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Hospodarsky Svas Csl. Pradelen Bavlny, Revolucni la, Prague. 

Ing. Otto Pick, Oberleutensdorf. Substitute member for Czecho-Slovakia 
on the International Cotton Committee and member of the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee. 

Victor K. Anninger, c/o Danubius Textilwerke, A.G., Bratislava. 

Eugen Kubinzky, c/o Fried Kubinzky, P.O.B. 84, Prague. 

Dr. Fried Kubinzky, c/o Fried Kubinzky, P.O.B. 84, Prague. 

Franz Schnabel, c/o Schnabel & Co., Wien Wipplingerstrasse 33, Austria. 
Spoleh Ceshoslovens^ch Prumstniku TextUnich, Revolucni la, Prague. 

Dr. Ernest Zucker, Nachod. Vice-President of the Czecho-Slovak Textile 
Manufacturers* Association, Prague, and member for Czecho-Slovakia on 
the International Cotton Coznmitt^. 

Ferdinand Pribyl, Sent., Firma, Ferdinand Pribyl & S5hne, Slany, nr. Prague. 
Ferdinand Pribyl, Jun., Firma. Ferdinand Pribyl & Sdhne, Slany, nr. Prague. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIA — continued. 

Allgemeiner Deuischer TextUverba'kid, Reichenherg, MuMfeldstrasse 6. 

Otto Bankwitz, KoUergasse 16ii, Vienna. 

Dr. Emil Kreibich, Rudolf Webers Erben, Schluckenau. 

Dr. Hans Krick, Secretary of the Association. 

Ladies : — 

Frau Dr. Liesl Kreibich. Frau Kathe Pick. 

Frau Krick. Frau E. Kubinzkj’, 

DENMARK. 

Texiilfahrikantforeningen, Vesterfarimagsgade, 24, Copenhagen. 

H. Windfeld-Hansen, A/s Windfeld-Hansens Bomuldsspinderi, \^ejle (Member 
for Denmark on the International Cotton Committee). 

Director George James Hepworth, A/s de danske Bomuldspinderier, Vejle. 

Holger Sebbelov, Longangstraede 16, Copenhagen, K. Carl Flensburg be 
Sebbelov (Former Member of the International Cotton Committee). 

Ladies : — 

Mrs. Windfeld-Hansen. Mrs. G. J. Hepworth. 

EGYPT. 

Members of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee. 

His Excellency Emine Yehia Pacha, Egyptian Produce Trading Co Alexandria 
(Vice-President, Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee). 

Fouad Bey Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society, Cairo. 

Dr. William Lawrence Balls, D.Sc., F.R.S., C.B.E., Chief Cotton Technologist, 
Cotton Research Board, Giza, Cairo. 

Youssef Bey Nahas, General Secretary the Syndicat Agricole d'Egypte, 
Cairo. 

Hussein Bey Enan, Ministry of Agriculture, Cairo. 

Constantin J. Choremi, Choremi Benachi & Co., Alexandria. 

A. Weinstein, Secret^ of the Egyptian Section of the Joint Egyptian Cotton 
Committee, Botanical Section, Ministry of Agriculture, Giza, Cairo. 

BY SPECIAL INVITATION. 

Ministry of Agriculture, Cairo. 

C. H. Brown, Cotton Research Board, Giza, Cairo. 

Royal Agricultural Society, Cairo, 

Aly Sirry, Chief Seed Propagation Section. 

Alfred Reinhart, P.O. Box 997, Alexandria. (Member for Commission 
de la ]^urse de Minet-el Bassal and Alexandria Cotton Exporters’ Associa- 
tion.) 

Ladies : — 

Mrs. A. Reinhart. Mrs. Youssef Bey Nahas. 

ENGLAND. 

Federation of Master Cotton Spinners* Associations, Lid., 629, Royal Exchange, 
Mhnc^ter. 

W. M. Wiggins, J.P., T. B. Wood & Son, Ltd., Park Mill, Middleton, near 
Manchester (President, Federation of M^ter Cotton Spinners* Associations, 
Ltd. ; Member for Eriglflnd on the International Cotton Committee ; appointed 
Present International Cotton Federation, 29th April, 1936). 
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W. H. Catterall, J.P., " The Croft,” Heyhouses, St. Annes-on-S^a (Member 
for England on the International Cotton Committee and the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee). 

Frederick Holroyd, J.P., R. & J. Holroyd, Sprin^ood Mills, Holywell Green, 
near Halifax (Past President of the International Cotton Federation and 
of the Federation of jVIaster Cotton Spinners' Associations, Ltd.). 

Sir Richard Jackson, Oldham. 

Major J. A. Barber-Lomax, M.C., A.M.S. Tech., F.T.I., Cannon Bros., Ltd., 
Bolton. 

G. Berry, J.P., Baytree Mills, Ltd., Middleton Junction, near Manchester 
(Substitute Member for England on Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee). 

J. Booth, Wood Bros., Ltd., Glossop. 

T. B. Boothman, 23, Acresfield, Bolton. 

£. £. Canney, 529, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

G. Clapperton, Combined Egj^tian Mills, Ltd., Gloucester Street, Atherton, 
Manchester. 

H. Cliff, J.P., 12, Yorkshire Street, Oldham. 

R. J. Davenport, 11, Victoria Buildings, King Street, Wigan. 

T. Driver, 91, Windsor Road, Oldham. 

T. Dutton, Greenhalgh & Shaw, Ltd., Bolton (Substitute Member for England 
on Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee). 

A. Eastwood, Lees & Wrigley, Ltd., Greenbank Mills, Oldham. 

G. W. Fielding, J.P., 32, Booth Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

T. E. Gartside, J.P., Shiloh Mills, Ltd., Royton, near Oldham. 

W. A. Greenhalgh, Crosses & Winkworth, Ltd., Bolton (Member for England 
on Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee). 

W. Hallam, J.P,, Brook House, Taunton Road, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

J. B. Haworth, Queen Mill Ltd., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

W. Heaps, J.P., Shaw, Jardine & Co., Ltd., Butler Street Mills, Manchester 
(Substitute member for England on Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee). 

T. How-arth, 6, Fleet Street, Bury, 

O. L. Jacks, J.P., Ashton Bros. & Co., Ltd., Hyde. 

W. H. Jones, Union Ring Mill, Ltd., Rochdale. 

W. R. B. Mellor, Assistant Secretary, 529, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

A. C. Openshaw, Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust, Ltd., Preston. 

F. Partington, ” Norwood,” Middleton Road West, Oldham. 

G. H. Pilling, Marland Spinning Co., Ltd., Rochdale. 

B. Robinson, ” Hawcoat,” Chamber Road, Oldham. 

W. Schofield, ” Lyndhurst,” Parkfield Road, New Moston. 

C. H. Taylor, Albion Cottage, Huddersfield Road. Stalybridge, 

J. Waller, Union Ring Mill, Ltd., Rochdale. 

J. Walsh, Goyt Spinning Co., Ltd,, Maiple. 

]. L. Whitehead, Acme Spinning Co., Ltd., Swdnton, Manchester. 

R. Whittaker, Cape Mill, Ltd., Shaw, Oldham. 

G. H. Wild, Heywood & Roe Acre Mills, Ltd., Heyw'ood. 

CoUon Spinners^ and Manufacturers* Association!, 26, Cross Street, Manchester, 

T. Ashurst, Secretary (Substitute Member for England on the International 
Cotton Committee). 

Brig.-Genend A. Birtwistle, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D., BiUinge Scar, Black- 
bum. 
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E. Holden, 41, Guildhall Street, Preston. 

R. Houghton, J.P., G. 8c R. Dewhurst, Ltd., Preston. 

C. Ratclifte, “ Haverholme,*’ Colne. 

J. WTiitaker, Ormerod \\Tiitaker & Co., Oakbank Mill, Burnley. 

BY SPECIAL INVITATION. 

Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Ltd., Blackfriars House, Manchester. 

J. Little wood. 

Bntish Cotton Industry Research Associahon, Didsbury, Manchester. 

Dr. R. H. Pickard, F.R.S , Director. 

Textile Institute, Manchester. 

John Howard, India Store Dept., Belvedere Road, London, S.E.l. 

Frank Nasmith, Universal Winding Co., Manchester. 

Textile Machinery and Accessory Exhibitors Federation, Manchester. 

A. S. Lo\\Ty, Oakwood JMiUs, Romiley, near Stockport. 

Manchester Cotton Association, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

Arthur Morris, Morris & Wilson, Royal Exchange, Manchester. 

Leonard Learoyd, Courtaulds, Ltd, 

Gerald H. A. Sington, Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd., Oldham. 

Ladies : — 


Mrs. T. Ashurst. 

Airs, F. Nasmith. 

Mrs. G. Berry. 

Airs. N. S. Pearse. 

Mrs. F, Clarke. 

Mrs. R. H. Pickard. 

Mrs. A. Eastwood. 

Airs. G. H. Pilling. 

Mrs. W. Hallam. 

Airs. J. Pogson. 

Mrs. J. B. Haworth, 

Atrs. J. Pogson, Jr. 

Mrs, E. Holden. 

Mrs. V. AI. Smith. 

Airs. R. Houghton, 

Airs. C. H. Taylor. 

Airs. 0. L, Jacks. 

Airs. John Taylor. 

Airs. J. C. Jones. 

Airs. J. Walsh. 

Airs. J. Littlewood. 

Airs. J. Whitaker. 

Airs. A. S. Lowry. 

Airs. W. M. Wiggins. 

Mrs. A. Alorris. 

Airs. G. H. Wild. 


FRANCE 

Syndicat Gindral de VIndustrie Cotonnihe Frangaise, — ^20, Rue des Capucines, 
Paris. 

Paul Schlumberger, 11, Rue de la Montague, Mulhouse (Immediate Past 
President of the International Cotton Federation and Member for France 
on the International Cotton Committee). 

Julien LeBlan, c/o LeBlan & Co., 13, Rue Faidherbe, Lille (Member for 
France on the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee and Substitute Member 
on the Intemationad Cotton Committee). 

Georges Badin. 

Raymond Badin, Barentin, Seine-Inferieure, 

Charles Baudry, 23, Boulevarde Beau S4jour, Paris, 1. 

R. A. de la BeaumeUe, General Manager of the French Association, 

Marc. Bemheim, Ville (Bas-Rhin). 

P. CauUiez, Tourcoing (Nord). 

Albert Crdpy, c b Eug. Cr4py, Lille. 
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Claude Delesalle, Desmedt Etabs, Canteleau, Lille. 

Louis Dubrule, Lille (Nord), 

Jean Fauchille, 7, Boulevard Vauban, Lille. 

Georges Ren6 Laederich, 2, Rue des Forts, Epinal. 

Jacques Motte, Rue d' Alger, Roubaix (Nord). 

Ren6 Oftroy, Barentin, Seine-Inferieure. 

Fernand Quesnel, 23, Rue du Renard, Rouen, Seine-Inf 6rieure. 

Eugene Ribatto, Manufacture d*Annecy, S. A. Annecy (Haute Savoie). 
Etienne Thiriez, 86, Bd. Sebastepol, Paris. 

Julien Thiriez, 63, Rue du Fbg de Bethune, Lille (Nord). 

Pierre Thiriez, J. Thiriez et fils, Lille (Nord). 

Baron Henri de Turckheim, Etabs. Laederich fils et Cie, Epinal, Vosges. 


BY SPECIAL IN\’ITATION. 
Syndicat du Commerce des Cotons au Havre. 

Jacques Roederer, 6, Rue Casimir Pereir, le Ha\Te. 


Dames : — 

Mme. R. Badin. 

Mme. C. Baudry. 

Mdlle. Nicde Bemheim. 
Mine. R. A. de la Beaumelle. 
Mme. P. Caulliez. 

Mdlle. F. Caulliez. 

Mme. A. Cr6py. 

Mdlle. T. Fontaine. 

Mine. C. Delesalle. 

Mme. L. Dubrule. 

Mme. A. Fauchille. 

Mdle. L. LauUiez. 


Mme. G. R. Laederich. 

Mme. la Vicomtesse de Lesseleuc. 
Mine. J. Motte. 

Mme. R. Offroy. 

Mme. F. Quesnel. 

Mme. Riedberg. 

Mdlle. Schlumberger. 

Mme. E. Thiriez. 

Mme. J. Thiriez. 

Mme. P. Thiriez-Wallaert. 

Mdlle. Denise Thiriez. 

Baronne de Turckheim le Lavelli^re. 


GERMANY. 

FacJ^ruppe Baumwollspinnerei der Wirischaftsgruppe TextUindustrie, Rauchstrasse 
20, Berlin, W. 35. 

Verein SQddeutscher BaumwoU-Industneller, E.V. Augsburg, B. 263. 

Dr. Hendrik \-an Delden, Firma. Gerrit van Delden & Co., Gronau, i/Westf 
(President of the Fachgruppe BaumwoUspinnerei der Wirtschaftsgruppe 
TextUindustrie, Senior Vice-President of the International Cotton Federa- 
tion and Member for Germany on the International Cotton Committee 
and the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee). 

Dr. W. Bdhm, GeschSitsffihrer, Verein Sfiddeutscher BaumwoUindustrieller, 
E.V. (Substitute Member for Germany on the International Cotton 
Committee). 

Arthur Arnold, Fa. Spinnerei und Weberei am Sparrenlech, Augsburg. 

Rechtsanvalt Theodor Amfaldem, GeschSitsffihrer der. Facl^iruppe Baum- 
UToUspinnerei, Berlin. 

Fritz Backofen, Mittvreida. 

Rittmeister Erich Werner Dietrich Barfurth, Fa. E.I. Qauss Nachf.. Plane 
b/Mha. . 

Dr. Ing. Wilhelm Bauer, Spinnerei u. Weberei, Offenburg, Baden. 

Hermann Burkhardt, Fa. Gebr. Burkhardt, PfuUingen, Wuertemberg. 

Nico van Delden, Gronau. i/W. 
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GER^I any — coil tin ued. 

Edmund Dilthey, Fa. August Dilthey Sc Sohne, Mulfart (Substitute Member 
for Germany on the International Cotton Committee and the Joint Egyptian 
Cotton Committee). 

Emil Engels, Fa. Ermen & Engels, Engelsckirchen, bei Kbln. 

Fritz Eisenlohr, Fa. G. M. Eisenlohr, G.m.b.H., Reutlingen. 

Kommerzienrat C. Fopp, Am Dobben 118, Bremen. 

Dr. Franz Fnicht, Vereinigung Sdohs. Spinnereibestizer, Chemnitz i Sa. 
Direktor Julius Graf, Fa. Christian Dierig A.G., Langenbielau. 

Gaston Issenmann, BaumwoUindustrie-Erlangen-Bamberg A.G., Erlangen. 
Heinrich Laurenz, Gebr. Laurenz, Ochtrup i/W. 

Fritz Lorenz, Druckerei u. Appretur Brombach, A.G., Brombach, Baden. 

Dr. W. Neugebauer, Reichenbach, Eulengebirge. 

Joachim von Ostau, Gionau, i/W. 

Ernst. Saulmann, Mech. BaumwoUweberei Eningen u. A. Eningen u. Achalm. 
Direktor Hans Szalla, Finna Georg Liebermann Nachf. A.G., Falkenau/Sa. 
Direktor Leberecht Steinegger, BaumwoHspinnerei Mitt\veida, Mittweida. 
Direktor Walter Steinegger, Lengenfeld Vogtld. 
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Silver in Relation to Monetary Policy 
and the Cotton Trade of the World. 


Paper submitted by the FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON 
SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, LID., MANCHESTER, 
to the International Cotton Congress, Rome, 1^35. 


SUMMARY. 

A S the title of this paper suggests, we have studied the relations 
^between silver and the cotton trade from the point of view, 
'"mainly, of the world^s cotton industry as a whole. 

Changes of silver in gold value, i.e., changes in the gold-price of silver, 
have faithfully reflected the varying condition of the world's cotton 
trade, particularly since the War. 

Each downward turn in the gold-price of silver we have identified 
with a corresponding measure in monetary deflation. Silver demone- 
tization was, in itself, only one of these deflationary measures but 
was particularly powerful in exerting world-wide influence. Each 
rise in the gold-price of silver, since the War, has also been identified 
with a corresponding reversal of deflationary measures. 

The fall in the gold-price of silver, though largely an effect of 
other causes, has also itself had considerable adverse effects on the 
world's cotton trade. 

Quite apart from reduced earnings and purchasing power for those 
employed and investing in the silver raining industry, the fall in 
silver has greatly increased the financial difficulties of nearly half 
the world's population. Debt burdens, under conditions requiring 
the “ distress " sale of their silver, have increased ; and Governments, 
which have suffered losses in value of silver reserves, have been 
compelled to increase taxation on this account. 

Lack of confidence in silver as a store of value has caused a flight 
from silver-hoarding to gold-hoarding and has also caused Govern- 
ments to sell silver for gold in building up currency reserves. Depre- 
ciated silver has, in this way, been a contributory cause in forcing 
down the value of commodities in gold and in currencies rigidly or 
loosely attached to gold. Depreciated silver has thus helped to depress 
the price level of wholesale commodities and to reduce the earnings 
and purchasing power of producers in most parts of the world. 

The decline in the w'holesale price level of primary commodities 
has inflicted particularly great hardships upon the farming com- 
munities of the world, who are the principal consumers of cotton 
goods; and not until their lost purchasing power is restored will 
the problems of the world's cotton industry be solved. 

The remedial policy required to restore world purchasing power 
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and to put the cotton trade upon a prosperous footing is conveniently 
summed up in the demand for the reversal of all post-war deflationary 
measures. All other aims in monetary policy should be subservient to 
the urgency of the need for a universal restoration of wholesale 
commodity prices to a prosperity level. As one of the essential means 
to this end, silver should be restored wherever possible to the 
place it held in the monetary systems prior to 1920 and during the War. 
The particular regions concerned include India, Asia in general, 
Africa, and Central and South America ; and the more-advanced 
countries should assist them in rehabilitating silver. 

SURVEY OF EVENTS, 1920 to 1931. 

The Gold-price of Silver. 

First we desire to explain why we have selected the gold-price 
of silver as the most suitable price in tracing the relations between 
silver and the cotton trade of the world. 

The Chart gives the course of silver prices, 1919 to 1934, as quoted 
in France, the U.S.A., Great Britain, Switzerland and Germany, see 
Table I. Reading from this chart, in no year can we say that silver 
rose or fell by any particular amount in all the several currencies. 
Clearly, therefore, to avoid confusion, we must specify a particular 
price which applies to all countries. 

We therefore confine our remarks, whilst on the subject of the 
world’s cotton trade, to the gold-price of silver, which has moved 
uniformly in all currencies. We also take the course of silver prices 
1920 to 1931, for the U.S.A., and 1931 to 1934, for Switzerland, as 
showing the movements in the gold-price of silver. The respective 
countries kept their currencies constant in value of gold during these 
periods. The movements of the gold-price in pence and the gold-price 
in Reich marks, as shown by the Chart, have, of course, conformed 
to the price movements in Swiss francs since the year 1925. 

By determining, also, to what extent the fall in silver was a cause 
of the world depression and to what extent the fall in silver was itself 
an effect, of other causes, we shall come to a more exact estimation 
of essential remedies. 

The Year 1920. 

In the year 1920, the gold-price of silver was loi cents per fine 
ounce, U.S.A. ; and the cotton trade of the world was in a flourishing 
condition. Though, as in industry and agriculture in general, our 
costs had been increased with the rise in retail commodity prices, 
wholesale prices yielded substantial profits. Demand was setting a 
fast pace for the world’s producers ; and the demand for labour was 
increasing. If wholesale prices had kept constant at the 1920 level, 
we should have seen further increases in retail prices and costs ; but 
margins, at the end of this readjustment, would have stUl yielded 
fair profits for efficient production. 

At the 1920 level of prices, also, the heavy debts incurred by 
belligerent nations and the enlarged financial commitments of 
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primarj" producers and manufacturers in general were easily borne. 

Further, it is important to note that, during the preceding War 
years, there had been heat^’ European coinage of silver. Asia had 
absorbed large quantities of high-priced silver in payment for exports 
and large debts had been incurred on the basis of high-priced silver. 
India for example increased her annual absorption of silver from 
the pre-war five-years’ average of 8.78 crores of rupees to an average, 
1916-1919, of 29.03 crores of rupees. Large transfers of high-priced 
silver, via Great Britain, from the U.S.A. had been authorised by the 
Pittman Act. Though China and India, in 1920, were both on silver 
currency, their inhabitants were prosperous to a remarkable degree 
owing to high prices for their produce. 

The Year 1921 . 

Figures for the following year showed that some devastating 
influence had been at work. AVholesale prices in gold, e.g., the U.S.A., 
had fallen by 47 per cent. ; retail prices had fallen in the same country 
by 13 per cent. ; and debt burdens from the point of view of producers 
and manufacturers had increased in the value of their products by 
62 per cent. Silver had fallen to 63 cents per fine ounce or by 37 per 
cent. The year universally was also one of great industrial strife and 
wages were substantially reduced, though in much less proportion than 
the money earnings of primary producers throughout the world. 

In passing w^e would remark that the w’holesale price level indicates 
what is, in fact, the wage level for primary producers, who comprise 
anj^hing up to 70 per cent, of the world’s population. This significant 
fact, if kept in mind, greatly assists to a complete understanding of 
our problem. 

We identify this devastating influence with concerted actions by 
the Central Banks of the principal countries. For Great Britain, the 
Cunliffe Committee on “ Currency and Foreign Exchanges after the 
War ” advised, in December, 1919 : — 

Effect should now he given to the recommendation made in our 

Interim Report that the actual maximum fiduciary circidation in 

any year should become the legal maximum for the following yearN 

The eventual return of our own country to the pre-war gold 
standard was involved in this recommendation, which was put into 
effect. Joint Stock Banks were ordered to restrict credit ; and the 
British Treasury, by arranging incomings from taxation to exceed 
outgoings for current expenditure, was able, between April ist, 1920, 
and March 28th, 1923, to bum fifty million pounds of Currency Notes 
and to withdraw seven million pounds of demonetized silver coin and 
sixteen million pounds of Bank of England notes from circulation. 

As the result of the Brussels Conference, early in 1920, similar 
currency and credit contraction was imposed in other of the principal 
countries and their colonial Empires ; and the Continent sold large 
quantities of demonetized silver. 

There was world-wide depression in trade. World creditors, as was 
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remarked by one of our principal Bullion Houses* in London, had 
assumed large responsibilities by creating prenuums on gold and by 
obliging debtors to pay in gold. Financial crises were universal. 

The fall in silver indicated the severity of the deflation which was 
in process ; and those who had need to pay gold debts out of silver 
reser\^es were naturally handicapped. The world's consumption of 
all kinds of cotton fell from 20.8 million bales, 1920, to 17.7 million 
bales in the year 1921. 

The Years 1922 to 1925. 

The years 1921-22 to 1924-25 w'ere years of readjustment. Heavy 
losses to primary producers and manufacturing industries were met 
out of reserves accumulated during the profitable War years. Costs 
were cut in manufacturing industries, bringing prices more into 
conformity with w^holesale prices of primary produce, which, under 
the stimulus of enlarged gold output and witlx large-scale international 
lending, inclined upwards. The U.S.A. recorded an increase in the 
'index of Wholesale Commodity Prices from 122, in 1921, to 151, in 
1925, a rise of 22 per cent. With retail prices remaining stationary, the 
1921 disparity between wholesale and retail prices was reduced. 

Obligations in respect of international debts, though now fixed 
in gold, had been pared down considerably and, at the existing level of 
wholesale prices, i.e., of world money income, were met without 
serious difficulty. The Central Powers, whom the War had particularly 
exhausted, were still dependent upon loans for Reparations ; but, 
again, at the existing level of wholesale prices, it is probable that these 
loans would ultimately have created sufficient income to enable 
repayments to be made. Though there had been a great shake-out 
of War Profits, as far as concerned primary producers and manu- 
facturers, there was in prospect a healthy revival, against which even 
the sternest financial opinion could have had no reasonable objections. 

The two unadjusted factors, which affected mainly the belligerent 
nations, were internal War and industrial debts, which had 
been swollen out of all proportion, compared with prospective 
earnings, by the decline in wholesale prices. These debts must have 
remained as heavy burdens, even with a 20 per cent, recovery in 
prices from the bottom struck in 1921. With these two exceptions, 
leadjustments had been made, or were in couise of making, so as to 
re-establish a workable equilibrium between costs and prices, between 
wholesale and retail prices and between earnings and debts. 

Civil wars in China created an extraordinary demand for silver ; 
and the moderate deflation of commodity prices in India (Table II.), 
due to the evaluation of the rupee from 2/-, in 1920, to 1/6, preserved 
a fairly prosperous condition and also resulted in the absorption of 
European demonetized silver as well as newly-rained silver. Silver 
users in Asia had not lost entire confidence in silver as the basis for 
savings and hoarding : and the trend in the gold-price of silver faith- 
fully reflected the trend in world trade. Silver in U.S.A. cents per 
ounce rose from 63 in 1921 to 69 in 1925, or by 9 per cent. 
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World cotton consumption in actual bales increased from 17.7 
million in 1921, to 20.4 million in 1924, and to 23.3 million in 1925 ; 
and manufacture was conducted at profitable margins, at least towards 
the end of this period. 

The Years 1925 to 1928. 

Such striking divergences occurred in the trends of silver and 
commodity prices in general, during the period 1925-28, that we find 
it impracticable at this stage to adhere strictly to the plan of discussing 
world trade as a whole. We compromise by dealing with conditions 
in three main groups of countries. 

In the first group are the countries whose currencies were approxi- 
mately at par with the U.S.A. dollar in the year 1920, see Table II. 
India, which in 1920 was on a silver currency, comes into this group. 
These countries were distinguished by a comparatively moderate rise 
in the wholesale commodity price level, i.e., 100 per cent, above 1914 
against 200 per cent, or more above, in groups two and three. The 
rise in their internal costs was also comparatively moderate. They 
suffered a severe deflation in the year 1921 ; but the mild inflation, 
of the years 1923-25, left them with a comparatively moderate net 
deflation, 1925, cf. 1920. Their economic equilibrium, as above defined, 
was little disturbed. Financial burdens were comparatively small and 
the purchasing power of their peoples was not seriously less, over the 
period 1925-28, than in the year 1920. Costs deflation was compara- 
tively simple ; and their producers and manufacturers retained their 
competitive power against producers and manufacturers in the third 
group of countries. 

The second group includes Great Britain, the rest of the British 
Empire, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, see 
Table III. These countries, up to 1920, had roughly double the rise 
in wholesale conamodity prices and in costs of production compared 
with the first group. Revaluation of their currencies back to the 
pre-war gold standards, which occurred in 1925, caused, therefore, a 
more severe deflation in wholesale prices. Costs could not be pro- 
portionately reduced. Great Britain, in this respect, was distinctively 
handicapped, and suffered serious loss of competitive power, against 
groups one and three, \idth corresponding unemployment. In the 
British Empire (India excluded) there was generally a serious loss 
of competitive power and great loss of purchasing power, par- 
ticularly among primary producers. 

The neutral countries of this group had comparatively small debt 
burdens as well as other compensations. The Stevenson Rubber 
Restriction Scheme, for instance, assisted Holland and her Empire ; 
and comparatively high-wage levels in Great Britain provided an 
expanding market for Denmark. There were, however, no com- 
pensating factors for Great Britain and most of her Empire. 

The third group, which includes Italy, France and Belgium, with 
their Colonial Empires, passed through a period of severe inflation 
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in the years 1926-28, and revalued their currencies at from one-fourth 
to one-seventh their pre-war value in gold, see Table IV. This more 
than compensated for their national and industrial debt burdens, 
incurred in and about the War years. Their producers and manu- 
facturers and the peoples of their Empires enjoyed increased pur- 
chasing power as well as increased competitive power. China, under 
the influence of moderate inflation throughout the period 1924-28, 
corresponding to the decline in silver, may also be classed with this 
group, particularly as regards competitive power. 

Combining results for the three groups, the decline in purchasing 
power in the British Empire was more than offset by increased pur- 
chasing power in the third group, whilst purchasing power in group 
one was at least maintained. Cotton consumption in actual bales 
increased from 23.3 millions in 1925 to 23.5 millions in 1928. Moreover, 
with Lancashire rendered competitively impotent in the market for 
staple cotton goods, the rest of the world's cotton industry prospered 
and expansion was encouraged. Lancashire's finer-quality section 
was comparatively prosperous. The enhanced purchasing power of 
fixed-income classes and of wage-earners especially in Great Britain's 
sheltered industries and services provided a steady market for fine 
quality cotton goods. 

WMst the price of silver in U.S.A. currency fell 16 per cent, during 
this period, the wholesale price level was practically the same in 1928 
as in 1924. Silver was losing value against gold and was declining in 
effectiveness as a complement to gold ; but the annual gold output 
increased from an average, 1920-23, of 68 million ounces to 82 million 
ounces 1924-28. Large-scale international lending also continued; 
and the combined precious-metals basis for currency, credit, savings 
and hoardings was on surface appearances adequate. 

Such prosperity as was enjoyed by basic industries in countries 
outside the British Empire was, however, on very insecure foundations. 
Among the adverse developments, at first small in influence but soon 
to assume overwhelming influence, were the following : — 

1. There were signs that gold supply must fail to keep pace with 
demand. Each country as it adopted the pre-war gold standard, 
or even a devalued gold standard, experienced an immediate 
drop in wholesale commodity prices. This initial increase 
in the value of each currency unit was deliberately arranged 
and had no hidden significance ; but the fact that wholesale 
prices continued in each case to decline, year by year, after 
the initial fall in prices, was significant. 

2. Large-scale international loans to the Central Powers, during 
this period, were preventing the worst excesses in gold mal- 
distribution. But the borrowing nations were not meeting 
their interest payments on earlier loans out of income. As 
time went on, an increasing proportion of new loans was being 
utilised in payment of past dues. At the existing connnodity 
price levels, their money earnings were inadequate for recon- 
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struction and for debt payments in gold ; and debts could only 
be paid by further borrowings. This could not continue 
indefinitely. 

3. The staple manufacturing and agricultural industries of the 
Empire (India excluded) were falling year by year into deeper 
depression. Under the competitive handicap of the seriously 
over-valued pound, such trade as was done was largely at a 
loss and bankruptcy and unemployment were increasing. 
National Budgets and External Trade were being balanced by 
the use of increasing amounts of the capital resources of the 
basic industries. This was also a condition that could not go 
on indefinitely. 

4. Throughout the period, China was seriously disturbed by civil 
wars and needed and absorbed large quantities of silver. These 
emergency purchases offset the sales of demonetized silver from 
the Continent and (in 1927-28) by India. The full decline in 
the price of silver, which was otherwise bound to take place 
and to react adversely on world trade, was temporarily pre- 
vented. But wars in China could not go on indefinitely. 


The Years 1929 to 1931. 

These were the years of collapse. The adverse developments of 
1925-28 grew to overwhelming proportions and coincided in effect. 

1. Practically the whole world (China excluded) was on fixed 
gold standards. (Japan lifted her restrictions on gold export 
in January, 1930.) Competitively-advantaged nations such as 
the U.S.A,, France, Belgium and Italy, were absorbing gold, 
not goods, in payment for exports. World trade was declining 
and most countries had resort to increased tariffs with the 
object of preserving home markets for native industries. 
Investment demand for gold also increased in most countries 
because the prospects for agricultural and industrial enterprise 
were unpromising. The rate of decline in wholesale prices was 
speeding up. 

2. The financial imsoundness of the Central Powers became obvious. 
International loans, especially from the U.S.A., fell away in 
the year 1928 and ceased in the year 1929 onwards. Political 
motives inspired Great Britain and France to step into the 
breach. High-interest rates were an additional inducement. 
But with declining wholesale prices and national incomes, these 
debtor nations became less and less able to meet their commit- 
ments. The capital resources of the U.S.A., having no outlet 
for investment on the Continent, were invested internally and 
created a speculative boom in stocks and bonds. There was, 
however, little or no inflation in commodity prices, which, on 
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average, were only 3 per cent, higher, in 1928, and, in 1929, 
were 2 per cent, lower than in 1927. Agriculture and the staple 
industries did not participate in the boom. 

3. With their capital resources now largely exhausted, there was 
widespread bankruptcy among the staple industries of the 
British Empire. National Revenues declined as expenditure 
on relief of the unemployed increased. Budgets, therefore, 
failed to balance. Declining exports and increasing imports 
(mainly due to the competitive handicap of the overvalued 
pound and to tariff increases overseas against British goods) 
coincided with diminished income from investments, in depressed 
countries overseas, and from shipping and other services. 
Thence developed adverse Trade Balances. Australia and 
New Zealand were the j&rst to devalue currencies ; and gold 
withdrawn by foreign powers and financial interests depleted 
Great Britain’s Reserves and assisted in forcing Great Britain 
and her Colonial Empire off the pre-war gold standard. 

4. Simultaneously with the above, the depressing effects of silver 
demonetization and of continued sales of surplus silver were 
fully realised. By the adoption of the Hilton-Young recom- 
mendations, the Indian Finance Minister was authorised to 
sell over a period of ten years 300 million ounces of silver. 

Actual sales were as follows : — 


1927 

9.2 

million fine 

ounces 

1928 

22.5 

tf tf 

ft 

1929 

35-0 

ft ft 

ft 

1930 

29.5 

ft tf 

tf 

1931 

35-0 

ft ft 

tr 


With more to come and wdth China enjoying comparative peace 
and reducing her demand, the price of silver fell precipitously. 

Moreover, in India, the silver currency and note circulation 
combined was reduced by an equivalent of over 70 million 
pounds in the years 1926-31. Her agriculturalists were hard 
hit by falling prices for their produce. They could save little ; 
and their demand for silver feU away abruptly. 

The over-all effect of these changes was a predpitous fall in world 
wholesale prices and purchasing power. From 1929 to 1931, the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, India, Switzerland, Germany and Holland 
suffered a fall of about 30 per cent., and Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
suffered a fall of about 22 per cent. The gold-price of silver declined 
by 46 per cent. Cotton consumption in actual bales declined from 
25.8 millions in 1929 to 22.5 millions in 1931. 
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EFFECT OF THE FALL IN SILVER PRICES 
OVER THE YEARS 1924 to 1931 


As we have shown, we must go back several years if we are to 
identify correctly the original causes that finally produced the world 
collapse of the year 1931. We have also shown the part played by 
silver demonetization in the general deflationary programme which 
had been rigidly enforced by monetary authorities. 

The precise effects of the fall in silver upon the world's cotton trade 
are as follows : — 

First, as to the sharing of world trade, the fall in silver reduced 
the value of the tael and gave to the industries of China precisely the 
same competitive advantage, over the industries of the pre-war gold 
standard countries, as comes with a depreciation of the currency. 
The European countries which had devalued their currencies more 
than the fall in the gold-price of silver were not adversely affected by 
China's increased competitive power and, moreover, enjoyed the 
same advantage over the pre-war gold standard countries. 

Secondly, as to the amount of world trade to be shared, the fall 
in silver considerably reduced world purchasing power. The several 
ways in which this decline in purchasing power resulted are itemized 
below, beginning with the least important. It should, however, first 
be noted that whereas the gold-price of silver fell, 1920 to 1931, by 
70 per cent., the fall in the wholesale gold-price of commodities in 
general was only 53 per cent,, and the fall in the gold cost-of-living 
index was only about 35 per cent. 

1. Wage-earners and investors in silver mining suffered a severe 
decrease in purchasing power. 

2. Countries which had need or desired to pay interest on gold 
debts, out of silver reserves, had to dispose of 33 ounces, in 
the year 1931, for every 10 ounces utilised, in the year 1920. 
With silver reserves only one-third as valuable, additional 
taxation was required to make up the loss, with resultant loss 
in purchasing power for the peoples concerned. 

3. Whether silver be demonetized or not, about 1,000 million of 
the world's population have no local banking facilities and, 
because of climatic and home conditions, are compelled to 
keep their savings in the form of silver. In the general run 
their savings are too small for gold purchases. Asia in general, 
India in particular, and Central and South America and Africa 
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are the regions principally concerned. The depreciation of 
their personal savings, which, in retirement, in general de- 
pression and when crops fail, are used for debt payments, for 
buying necessities and to raise credit for farming operations, 
has mflicted great hardships upon them. 

4. Wlien the principal governments of the world, who have 
previously enlarged silver to an important position in their 
monetary system, as was general in the Great War, ultimately 
repudiate their obligations in respect of silver currency and 
announce their intention to debase silver, there are importaint 
reactions. The most important is that the governments of all 
countries, whether of major or minor importance, lose all con- 
fidence in silver as a store of value. With the certainty that 
silver reserves are to lose their value, they naturally seek to 
dispose of their silver and buy gold instead. The more sub- 
stantial citizens, in countries where reliable banking facilities 
are absent and where accumulated wealth is kept in hoards of 
the precious metals, have the same distrust of silver and transfer 
to gold hoarding. This general flight from silver to gold means, 
of course, increased demand for gold. Gold supply becomes, 
therefore, less adequate relative to demand and gold increases 
in value of everything else. That is to say the gold value of 
commodities in general, on this account, declines. Summarising 
our conclusions on this aspect of the problem, we ventured to 
suggest, in “ The Case of Lancashire for an Increase in the 
Price of Silver,"' published in The Times '' Silver Supplement 
of February 20th, 1934, 

Thai, if the monetary authorities of the Xations had not 
" demonetized silver. Governments and individuals would 
have hoarded both gold and silver indiscriminately ; 
" hoarding pressure would not have been concentrated on 
gold and the proportion between idle metal and monetary 
“ metal would have been mmh less than it is now and than 
" it was in the long depression 1875--1896.” 


Pursuing this Une of inquiry further we calculated that 
if silver had remained approximately steady in gold-value, 
during the last eighty years, the devastating f^ in contmodity 
prices of the years 1875-1896 and of the years 1924-31 would 
not have occurred. There would have been progress, with little 
interruption to record, throughout the eighty years for the 
Cotton Industry and for world trade in general. Thus, though it 
is hard to identify exactly the injuries done by the fall in 
silver, it is a relatively simple matter to get a rough idea of 
what would have been gained and what not lost if the price of 
silver had not fallen. 
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REMEDIAL POLICY, 


Basic Principles. 

In the period 1025-31 monetary control practically all over the 
world, with China the chief exception, was brought into confonnity 
with the gold-standard theory. This policy, as we have shown, worked 
its own undoing ; and from September, 1931, onwards, monetary 
policies, \dewcd as a whole, have been in a state of chaos. A minority 
of countries still adheres, more or less, to gold-standard theories. 
The majority has experimented in many different directions. 

It is at this stage, therefore, that our views on remedial policy 
are presented. WTiat has happened since 1931 we shall discuss against 
our background of remedial policy, indicating those respects in which 
the experimenting nations have departed from, or have conformed to, 
the reconunendations we have to offer. 

In weighing up the merits and demerits of various proposals 
suggested to us, it was first necessary to establish the fundamental 
principles of sound monetary control. The following principles give 
our conclusions in this respect. 

The supreme objectives, in the material sense, of sound government 
are progress in the production and exchange of commodities and a 
rising standard of life for the people. The chief function of a sound 
monetary sjrstem is to facilitate expansion in production and trade. 
The stability, in respect of monetary control, that facilitates production 
and trade is money stable in terms of wholesale commodities in 
general. Such money (whether in the form of gold, silver or paper 
cun*ency) as remains constant in value of commodities in general 
affords, also, perfect ser\dce as a store of value and in preserving 
equitable relations between creditors and debtors. 

We find however that monetary controllers, since the War, have 
acted in opposition to these principles. 

Monetary controllers have argued that debt contracts, regardless 
of the commodity value of the currencies in which they were originally 
incurred, should be converted into contracts to repay capital and to 
pay interest in pre-war gold currencies. Currencies, regardless of any 
consequent change in the gold-value of commodities in general, should 
be kept constant in value of gold. Stability in currency exchanges 
is essential ; and, even if this involves extreme instability in the 
economic, financial and political conditions of the nations, no sacrifice 
should be regarded as too great when required to maintain this 
stability. The chief function of a sound monetary S 37 stem is so to control 
the supply of currency as to keep it constant in value of gold. Such 
government is sound as will lead its people along the path of whatever 
economic, financial and political sacrifices may prove necessary to main- 
tain its currency constant in value of gold. With these ideas in respect 
of monetary control we profoundly disagree. 
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Our inquiries have showui conclusively that the deplorable condition 
of the world, in the year 1931, was mainly the result of attempts on 
the part of most governments to follow these precepts. Countries with 
particular advantages and others that departed from these precepts 
were not involved in the decline from the year 1934 to 1939, bat 
became involved, in 1929-31, when they were acting in conformity 
with these precepts and when the effects of world depression upon 
them outweighed their distinctive advantages. 

In stating our views on remedial policy we are also guided by our 
realization of the fact that to stabilize the condition of monetary 
deflation, which obtained in the year 1931, would have been to 
stabilize world depression and to risk even worse conditions. 

“ Monetary Deflation ” Defined. 

Here we deem it desirable to explain the meaning of " monetary 
deflation,'* of “ deflationary measures ” and of “ a condition of 
deflation." The term deflation " has been chosen for us by our 
monetary controllers. In their sense, to deflate is to reduce an inflated 
currency, and when they have stopped deflating the currency, 
normality is reached. They repudiate any possibility of excessive 
currency deflation. 

We are in complete agreement with our monetary controllers as to 
the dangers of extreme inflation. A balloon excessively inflated will 
burst, and be rendered useless. If we let off the excess of gas from 
the balloon, the fabric is preserved and the balloon works effectively. 
If, however, we go on further deflating, the balloon loses air-buoyancy 
and ceases to function. Similarly, when excessive monetary inflation 
threatens, it is necessary to remove the excess of money in order to 
preserve the economic, financial and political structure. But if we 
adopt measures that remove more money than is necessary and go to the 
opposite extreme, the economic and financial equilibrium is again 
destroyed and the structure collapses. It is like a deflated balloon 
that will not rise and function unless re-inflated. 

Objectives in Rectifying Deflation. 

In deciding upon remedies, we have therefore taken account of 
the facts that there was danger of extreme, inflation, in the year 
1919-20, and that some measure of deflation was necessary. Having 
regard, however, to the enormous burden of War debts, and to the 
new levels established in national, industrial and agricultural costs, 
in the years 1914-1920, we are of the opinion that the amount of 
deflation applied in the years 1920-23 was excessive. Reduced severity 
of deflation in the years 1923-24 permitted a much-needed recovery ; 
and we have, therefore, taken the monetary conditions of the recovery 
year, 1924, as now the desirable objective for monetary control in our 
own Empire. All deflationary measures since the year 1924 we regard 
as undoubtedly excessive and as now requiring correction. Though 
monetary control throughout the British Empire, since September, 
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1931, has slightly relaxed the severity of deflation, a condition of severe 
deflation persists. A restored economic, financial and political 
equilibrium at the present level of' wholesale commodity prices is 
impossible. 

We are particularly concerned about the acutely-depressed con- 
dition of primary produc&s throughout our Empire ; and we take it as 
the first duty of our own monetary controllers to restore to them the 
lost purchasing power of which excessive deflation has deprived them. 
When the prices they receive for their surplus produce are again at 
the level of the year 1924, their purchasing power will be restored ; 
and we shall share again in their comparative prosperity. For other 
empires and countries, we are of the opinion that they should adopt a 
policy of monetary expansion, which should continue until their 
respective price levels recover to the level ruling in the last known 
year of healthy trade. President Roosevelt has set the 1926 level as 
his objective. Each government will, of course, judge of their own 
country’s needs. 

Non-monetary Causes of Depression. 

We also realize that we shall be charged with very one-sided views 
of the problem if we do not show cognizance of the many non-monetary 
causes which are adduced as responsible for the world depression. 
We can, however, justify our claim that, in the main, these causes were 
the inevitable results of currency deflation and of the credit deflation 
which currency deflation enforced. 

The time factor is important in this connection. Whereas currency 
deflation has comparatively immediate reactions, other reactions are 
more remote. The sequence is as follows : — 

1. Credit restriction almost at once. 

2. Merchants, who promote the world’s business by buying ahead, 
soon see that they must suffer heavy losses on all stocks and, 
on this realization, are compelled to adopt a hand-to-mouth 
policy. Primary commodities such as wheat and cotton, which 
are l^ught normally from six months to two years ahead, fall 
earliest and most in price. 

3. Later, as primary producers reap and sell their crops, the fall 
in prices reduces their income and purchasing power. Merchant- 
buyers of consumable goods, such as cotton fabrics, also 
anticipate this decline and also fall back on hand-to-mouth 
policy. 

4. Coincidently, manufacturers suffer reduced margins and, in 
times of severe deflation, are compelled to sell at a loss. After 
prosperous trade they usually have big reserves ; and sales at a 
loss are endured for a time in the hope of recovery. 

5. Manufacturers after prolonged depression, however, with 
reserves rapidly diminishing or already exhausted, turn finally 
to governments for help. Imported goods in prosperous times 
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give no cause for anxiety but, after prolonged adversity, come 
to be regarded as threatening their verj* existence. The fact 
that many of their foreign competitors are selling below cost 
justifies complaints as to dumping. Thence pressure upon 
governments to keep imports out by tariff increases and 
finally prohibitive tariffs, the organization of boycotts, the 
adoption of quotas and the demand for subsidies. Thus, 
prolonged and severe deflation must finally result in the growth 
of Nationalism, which spreads from country to country — 
Nationalism in one or more countries aggravating the condition 
of other countries. Moreover, the demand, which at first was 
for emergency tariffs, becomes at later stages a habit of relying 
on tariffs. 

6. The time spread between the first impact of severe deflation, 
which also turns out to be prolonged deflation, and extreme 
Nationalism, may be very considerable. Great Britain, with a 
non-tariff tradition, took approximately ten years to go strongly 
nationalist. India took only four years, and the old tariff 
countries slipped comparatively quickly into the higher-and- 
higher tariff policy. 

7. Dumping at a loss and the low prices charged by those industries 
whose costs are in low- valued currencies exert a deflationary 
effect on world prices. Then, because prices are low, less 
currency is required ; so that, after each deflationary measure, 
monetary authorities are soon able to justify tighter conditions 
of currency and credit by arguing that there is no demand for 
more money. 

8. Those countries which can be regarded as in a large measure 
self-contained, and which nevertheless are the main sources of 
world supply for essential raw materials, are almost bound, 
when they adopt the higher-tariff policy due originally to 
deflation, to have a large favourable balance in external trade. 
Gold imports necessarily make up the balance and, if at once 
used for internal currency and credit expansion, result in higher 
internal prices. When, however, the monetary authorities are 
intent on increasing the value, or maintaining a high value, 
for their currencies, the gold import is sterilized. 

9. International debt payments in goods, in times of severe 
deflation and declining world trade, also injure the native in- 
dustries of the creditor country. Tariffs go up, therefore, 
on this account. Payments in gold are enforced and this gold 
is also sterilized. It should be noted that international debt 
payments would not injure native industries if world trade were 
rapidly expanding, so that the primary cause of this gold 
sterilization is the currency deflation which results in declining 
world trade. 
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10. With declining prices in prospect and with disequilibrium 
between costs and selling prices in evidence, for all staple 
industries, private investors make security the first considera- 
tion and concentrate, first, on gilt-edged securities, and later, 
when trade depression finally undermines the financial stability 
of the nations, on gold-hoarding. 

Currency contraction, such as the pre-war gold-standard policy 
has imposed upon a world in its post-war condition, therefore sets in 
operation a chain of other causes, which increases the demand for 
gold and enhances gold in value of everything else. These secondary 
causes, also, have deflationary effects ; but the initial currency defla- 
tion is primarily responsible. 

It is true that the pre-war gold-standard policy could have been 
sustained with no ill effects by the post-war world, if gold output had 
increased comparably with the phenomenal post-war increases in gold 
demand. The world was saved in a very similar situation by a trebled 
gold-output from the decade 1880-1890 to the decade 1904-1914. This 
particularly enlarged gold-output permitted a recovery in wholesale 
prices, comparing the year 1914 with the year 1896, by about 50 per 
cent, for primary commodities and about 40 per cent, for manufactured 
goods. The pre-war gold standards then worked fairly well, precisely 
for the reason that they stimulated this re-inflation of prices. According 
to expert predictions, however, no such trebled gold-output can 
recur. Declining output is the expectation. 

We would also point out that a full use of silver in the monetary 
systems of the world could also have saved the situation, even in 
post-war conditions. If silver had been preserved as effective a com- 
plement to gold as it was in the year 1919-20, or as it had been up to 
the year 1818 in Great Britain, and to the year 1873 in the rest of the 
world, the combined precious-metal basis would probably have been 
sufiicient to satisfy the demands of the post-war world. But the 
obsession for gold standards resulted in silver demonetization and 
in the flight from silver. 

Remedies Advocated by the Central Banks. 

Nor can we neglect reference to the solutions proposed by certain 
of the central banking authorities. There has been strong advocacy, 
in the past five or six years, for concerted world action in economizing 
the available supply of monetary gold. 

This economy of gold would necessitate, first, a better distribution 
of the available gold among the nations. 

To effect this redistribution about half the gold now held by 
France and by the U.S.A. and less proportions of the gold held by 
Great Britain and other European countries, must come under the 
control of other nations. They are unlikely, of course, to make presents 
of this gold. Therefore, to get rid of it they must create unfavourable 
balances in trade and debt accounts. If, then, they adhere to any 
measure that keeps their internal price level as it is, the unfavourable 
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trade balance can result only from the abandonment of tariff and 
quota policies. Alternatively, they are in a position to undertake 
vigorous expansion of currency and credit and thus to raise internal 
prices to such a level that tariffs are no longer effective in keeping 
foreign goods out. Adverse trade balances, induced in this way, will 
result in gold exports. 

This economy of gold would require, secondly, that the countries 
which received the gold made full use of it. 

The gold as received must not be again sterilized. Moreover, inter- 
national bankers, who have in the main dictated the percentage of 
gold that must be held against currency and credit supplies, must permit 
better use of available gold reserves in all countries. Lower gold 
cover against currency and much-larger and more-elastic fiduciary 
issues of currency must be allowed. 

Clearly, then, this solution involves a revolution in the ideas not 
only of the politicians and monetary controllers of the respective 
coimtries, but also of international bankers. Such ideas as involve 
the accumulation of large treasure chests against the possible event 
of war must be abandoned. Trustworthy local banking facilities must 
be provided for citizens. International bankers must not interfere \\ith 
the gold reserves of the several countries. And gold-output must keep 
the pace set by expansion in the production and exchange of goods. 

When we probe aU the implications of this policy to the bottom, 
we conclude that such concerted world action is in the highest degree 
improbable. Gold-standard theorists themselves argue the impossi- 
bility of assuring permanent international co-operation as one of the * 
chief practical objections against the bimetallist solution. Yet the 
proposal for concerted action on gold is complicated with many 
financial and political issues that do not apply to the bimetallist 
proposals. Wliatever is possible in this direction, it is obvious, must 
take years to bring into effect ; and meanwhile the trade of the world 
will remain depressed. Another world war would, of course, force the 
hand of the politicians and financial powers alike and result in a 
redistribution and, necessarily for a time, a better distribution of gold. 
But war is a remedy that no humane or sensible person would either 
choose or await. 

The central banking authorities, ever since the inception of their 
post-war deflationary policy, have also insisted, as the necessary 
solution to the trade problem, upon corresponding economic deflation. 
They have blamed governments and industries for not forcing down 
wages in confonnity with currency contraction and lower prices. 
Though much has been done in this direction, they demand much 
severer cuts. 

Now that we see the primary causes more clearly and understand, 
also, the full consequences of wage and price reductions, on world 
purdiasing power, we make the following comments on this policy of 
economic deflation. 
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The policy of wage reductions in conformity with wholesale prices 
was always inequitable, save and except that capital and interest of 
debts were correspondingly reduced. But monetary authorities, who 
have always voluntarily or compulsorily deferred to the creditor 
interests, have themselves opposed such equitable all-round readjust- 
ment. This policy was, therefore, always impracticable ; for it was 
not to be expected that particular sections, such as the wage-earners, 
would accept cuts that were not imposed on the creditors and other 
sheltered interests. Drastic and distinctive wage reductions must, 
therefore, mean political upheaval. 

The world's central banking authorities have also blamed govern- 
ments for their tariff policies and for refusing to accept debt payments 
in goods. 

Our repl}" to this charge, as we have shown above under secondary 
causes, is that tariffs and insistence on gold payments were inevitable 
following the imposition of pre-war gold standards and other deflationary 
measures on the post-war condition of the world. Our contention, 
in short, is that central banking authorities and international 
bankers cannot have it both ways much longer. They must 
accept both the responsibility and the consequences of their 
own actions. Directly and indirectly they have produced so 
dangerous a state of international relations, in economics, finance 
and politics, that international co-operation for an5d:hing is a 
practical impossibility. 

Remedies Advocated by the English Federation of Master 

Cotton Spinners’ Associations, Ltd. 

We take what we deem in the present circumstances to be the 
only practical approach to the problem. It has been repeatedly 
aclaiowledged by all governments that wholesale prices stabilized at 
higher levels are essential to restore prosperity. We therefore urge 
upon each and every government individually to take the necessary 
action to bring about a rise in prices, through monetary expansion, 
to the prosperity level inside their own country or empire, and there- 
after to stabilize. 

We know by experience that independent action is practicable. 
All countries since the war have at one time or another acted inde- 
pendently in appl37ing deflation; and, in rectifying deflation, the 
same independence can be and should be shown. 

For the British Empire, for instance, we know what the monetary 
conditions were in the year 1924, and we know that on the price level 
of 1924 the prospects of recovery were comparatively good. We also 
know exactly what the authorities have since done by way of deflating 
currency and forcing prices down. 

The final stage in increasing the gold value of sterling to pre-war 
gold value was reached in April, 1925. Currency management, in the 
years 1925 to 1931, kept sterling constant in gold value, despite the 
increasing value of gold. The gold-exchange standard was imposed 
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on India, in 1926 ; large quantities of rupees were melted down and 
dumped on the world market ; the aggregate of note and rupee 
currency in circulation was considerably reduced. We therefore 
recommend that each and every one of these measures be rectified, 
in as far as they apply, throughout the British Empire. 

Our objective is to restore the equilibrium that obtained in the 
year 1924 between incomes and debts, between wholesale and retail 
prices, and between the respective values of gold and silver. 

A similar workable equilibrium has been known to all countries, 
at one time or another, since the War. As and w'hen they come to 
realize the prime necessity of raising wholesale prices to restore the 
equilibrium, we urge upon them to act accordingly. 

The signposts en route to recovery are rising indexes for the whole- 
sale price-level of primary commodities and for the wholesale price- 
level of manufactured goods, falling indexes for debt and other fixed 
charges, reducing margins between the indexes of w^holesale prices 
and retail prices and a rising gold-price of silver. It is difficult for 
the business man to watch all these several indexes in the several 
countries with perfect understanding ; and we are of the opinion 
that the gold-price of silver will be found adequate in itself. We can 
also simplify our recommendations as to remedies by urging the 
reversal of all measures responsible for the fall in the gold-price of 
silver. 

Wliat the governments of the world need, we are cominced, is for 
the government of our own country to declare, without any qualification, 
their intention to raise internal levels of prices throughout the Empire. 
With vacillation giving place to certainty, other governments wiU 
be encouraged to follow the lead. At the present moment, no govern- 
ment is certain of what Great Britain intends. 

WTiat the business interests of the world and the financial powers 
also need is this unqualified declaration for rising prices. Any sugges- 
tion whatsoever that implies the possibility of Great Britain’s diverting 
from this course and, for instance, setting up another gold standard, 
allows no confidence in the mind of financiers, investors and merchants. 
The time, if ever, to talk about setting up gold standards, is when 
the world is again prosperous. Gold-sterilizing and gold-hoarding in 
a depressed world are capable of upsetting any new gold standard. 

Our recommendations avoid aU necessity for declarations of 
simultaneous and permanent co-operation on the part of the nations. 
Nor do they impose on monetary authorities hard and fast methods. 
They know as well as we do how to raise prices. As long as they 
reverse post-war policy adequately, the agricultural, industrial and 
trading communities will be satisfied in whatever manner the objectives 
are reached. 

We recognize that just as some countries may be quick to take 
action and others slow, so there will be considerable disturbance in 
exchange parities. But exchange uncertainties in a period of monetary 
reconstruction and trade recovery, we contend, are much to be pre- 
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ferred to the exchange uncertainties and other uncertainties which 
must continue in a depressed world. 

Such monetary expansion and restoration of wholesale prices as 
we envisage will finally restore an equilibrium between money earnings 
and debts, between wholesale and retail prices, and between gold and 
silver the world over. With this equilibrium restored we shall hear 
the last of debt repudiation as well as of under-consumption. So that 
creditors as well as producers should approve. Moreover, at prosperity 
price levels, currency exchanges will strike parities that will be practical 
and therefore comparatively simple to maintain. For currency 
depreciation by one or more countries against the rest, there will no 
longer be either purpose or legitimate excuse. The old monetary 
school should, therefore, approve of at least the final result. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS, 1931 to 1934. 


Monetary changes since September, 1931, have been far too 
numerous for detailed explanation in this paper. The principal 
changes, however, are as follows. 


The Sterling Group in General. 

The Sterling Group, having abandoned pre-war gold standards, 
have slightly reduced the severity of their deflation, which reached its 
maximum intensity in early September, 1931. For Great Britain, 
the wholesale index of primary commodity prices, according to The 
Economist, now stands at 57 against an average of 52 in the year 1931, 
and against 100 in the year 1924. For India, the Calcutta index of 
wholesale commodity prices stands at 94 (Jan., 1935) compared with 
an average of 89 in 1934, 88 in 1933, and 91 in Sept., 1931. For the 
Scandinavian countries, for Australia and New Zealand, these countries 
having devalued more than sterling, the indexes of wholesale com- 
modity prices record a greater increase. The Sterling Group are also 
less handicapped competitively by over-valued currencies, cf. French, 
BelgLan, Italian and Chinese currencies, than they were in the year 1931. 
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The British Empire. 

What has been done in the British Empire in general by way of 
leversing deflationary measures, is, however, very little compared 
with the severity of deflation practised since the War. Representatives 
of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa, and India, included in their British Imperial Declaration 
on Monetary Policy,** signed July 27th, 1933. 

" The undersigned delegation are of the opinion that the vieds^s 
they expressed at Ottawa as to the necessity of a rise in the price level 
stiU hold good and that it is of greatest importance that this rise which 
has began should continue*' 

Notwithstanding this declaration, that a rise in the price level 
was of greatest importance, the monetary authorities have not yet 
taken the appropriate action independently and wait in the hopes of 
some international action. 

Our Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his declaration on policy at 
the London Conference, said : 

I should like to submit to you that it is essential to bring about 
a recovery in the world level of wholesale prices sufficient to yield an 
economic return to the producers of primary commodities and to 
restore the equilibrium be^een prices and costs of production generally. 
It is dear that the present lack of equilibrium between prices and 
costs can only be remedied by a further drastic reduction of wages 
a^nd other costs and by widespread bankruptcies, or by a sufficient 
recovery in the level of wholesale prices. In the opinion of the United 
Kingdom delegation, an attempt to obtain equilibrium by further 
large reductions of cost would be attended by intolerable suffering and 
holds no hope of success/* 

There is thus enough evidence that the vital need is known. 
Independent action has lifted our orice level above the gold trend of 
prices but nevertheless still keeps our prices at a depression level. 
Up to the present moment, our authorities have refused to take further 
independent action. 

With regard to silver and the British Empire, the HUton-Young 
Commission as far back as 1926 showed perfect comprehension of the 
importance of silver to India. Quoting from their report : — 

" The people of India have from time immemorial placed their 
trust in sUver as their medium of exchange and their store of value. 
They are deeply interested in the value of silver bullion and it is contrary 
to their interests to depreciate it. The present proposals iflme of 
Indian Government Officials) would inflict heavy losses on the poorer 
classes, who have their savings in silver ornaments and who would 
find their stores of value depreciated by perhaps 50 per cent, by the 
action of the Government/* 
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Yet the recommendations of the Commission, when put into effect, 
brought the very results that the Commission argued against. Moreover, 
having experienced the disastrous results of 1926-32 policy, the Indian 
Government still unloads silver on the market and a further 80 million 
ounces was sold in the years 1933-34. The ex-Finance Minister of 
India, Sir George Schuster, who was instrumental in putting the 
Hilton-Young recommendations into effect, has no solution for India's 
grave financial problems except that sacrifices have to be made in these 
hard times in all countries. 

Irresolution, on the part of our Government, and obstinate ad- 
herence as close as possible to gold-standard theories, on the part of our 
monetary authorities, are the main stumbling blocks to advance in our 
own Empire ; and the impoverished condition of primary producers 
throughout the Empire, of course, reflects adversely upon the cotton 
trade of the whole world. Quota and tariff restrictions are in many 
cases enforcing reduced productivity, which nullifies the effect on 
aggregate purchasing power of such increases in price as have been 
experienced. 


The U.S.A. 

The U.S.A. has adopted a new gold standard at 59.06 per cent, of 
the old gold value with the option to reduce to 50 per cent, and, 
through the Silver Purchase Act, of June, 1934, has remonetized 
silver within the States and empowered the Treasury to purchase silver 
in quantities up to one-fourth of the total monetary value of gold 
and silver stocks. The U.S.A. (Bradsheet's) index of wholesale prices 
struck bottom at 86 in February, 1933, averaged 94.5 in 1933, and 
107.4 in 1934. (1913 = 100). 

President Roosevelt in his message to the World Economic Con- 
ference, July 5th, 1933, declared that the revaluation of the dollar 
in terms of American commodities was an end from which the govern- 
ment and the people of the United States could not be diverted. This 
declaration, notwithstanding, the dollar was revalued in gold in 
January, 1934, Le., only six months later. The new gold standard, in 
a very considerable measure, ties the internal level of U.S.A. prices 
to the Tvorld trend of gold prices. Any rigid adherence to this standard 
makes a further substantial rise in internal prices dependent upon 
action by the Gold Block and by world gold hoarders. The new gold 
standard, in fact, largely cancels out the declaration. 

The Silver Purchase Act of June, 1934, remonetized silver within 
the States and empowered the Treasury to purchase silver up to 
one-fourth of the total monetary value of gold and silver stocks ; but the 
Treasury still adds to its hoard of sterilised gold, which now amounts 
to about £600 million worth in sterling. This sterilization of gold 
plus the retirement of gold certificates as silver currency is issued. 
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also cancel out in a large measure the benefits to world trade attending 
upon the rise in the gold-price of silver. The world^s monetary basis 
of precious metals is broadened by the one measure and narrowed by 
the other. Other aspects of U.S.A. silver polic}’ are discussed under 
the heading, China and the Silver Question. 

Recently the U.S. Treasury has enormously increased the resources 
of the U.S.A. member banks for credit expansion. The deposits of 
these member banks with the Reserve System amount to 4,645 million 
dollars, or an excess in reserves of 2,300 million dollars. The main 
check to credit expansion is the existing price level which, for the 
basic industries and for agriculture in the U.S.A., is neither adequate 
for profitable enterprise nor certain to continue. Thus the new gold 
standard also cancels out credit-expansion measures. 

This self-frustation on the part of the American authorities reacts 
upon the price level and trade prospects of the whole world and 
demonstrates the futility of vacillation in respect of the prime necessity 
of substantially raising the price level. 

Unfortunately for the U.S.A. and for the world, Secretarj’ 
Morgenthau of the Treasury has recently declared : — 

I am perfectly satisfied with the way our monetary policy has 

worked out during the last year, and see no reason for changing it” 


The Gold Block, 

Countries of the Gold Block continue to sterilize gold and to follow 
the course of economic deflation. France holds about £600 millions 
worth (in pounds at present parity) of gold in excess of strict require- 
ments ; and private gold-hoarding continues to increase. The following 
table is self-explanatory : — 


GOLD BULLION IN EUROPEAN BANKS, FEBRUARY 21, igsst 
Valued in pounds sterling at the old panty of exchange. 


Banks of 


England 
France* 
Germanyt 
Spain .. 

Italy .. 

Netherlands . 

Nat. Belgium 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Dmmark 

Norway 


Total Week . . 
Previous Week 


1935 

£ 

19S,0e6,176 

665,138,394 

2,938,760 

90.729.000 

62.927.000 

67.870.000 

72.528.000 

69.032.000 

16.017.000 

7.395.000 

6.852.000 


1934 

£ 

191,982,187 

595,479,326 

15,495,800 

90.467.000 

76.575.000 

69.450.000 

78.154.000 

67.548.000 

14.566.000 

7.398.000 

6.674.000 


1933 

£ 

142,982359 

650,560,808 

39,213,350 

90.354.000 

63.263.000 

85.686.000 

74.743.000 

88.965.000 

11.440.000 

7.399.000 

8.015.000 


1932 

£ 

121,347,773 

590,518,450 

48,706,700 

89.942.000 

60.854.000 

71.800.000 

72.465.000 

62.377.000 

11.437.000 

8,160,000 

6,559,000 


1931 

£ 

141,592,550 

446,862,339 

102,899,400 

96.614.000 

57.808.000 

37.172.000 

40.424.000 

25.726.000 

18.352.000 
0,552,000 

8,184,000 


1,244,487,820 1,213,871,313 1,262,572,017 1,139,166,928 
1,244,542,682 1,228,121,201 1,254.383,343 1,181,458,684 


979,686,289 

976,937,669 


* These are the gold holdings of the Bank of France as reported in the new form of statement, 
t Gold holdings of the Bank of Germany are exclusive of gold held abroad, the amount ol which for 
the present year is £1,060,200. 

t The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, U.S.A., February 23rd, 1935, p. 1,192. 
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As was demonstrated, one would have thought with convincing 
clarity, by the British Empiie in the years 1925 to 1931, the way of 
economic deflation leads to only worse conditions of trade. 


Japan. 

Japan, in 1930, restored the pre-war gold standard, and suffered 
a 20 per cent, fall in wholesale prices, cf. 1929, and a further fall of 
TO per cent, in 1931. In the last three months of 1931, her trade fell 
considerably against that of the Sterling Group. Since December, 1931, 
Japan, by quick stages, has raised her internal level of prices back 
to the 1929-1930 level. What this country loses by the world depression, 
she has more than recovered by means of increased competitive power. 
The yen having depreciated in sterling from 2/-, in 1931, to 1/2, 
gives Japan the distinction, among the nations, of enjoying increased 
trade and expansion in productive enterprise. Though her silk 
producers suffer severely by reason mainly of the depression in the 
U.S.A., internal conditions have shown marked improvement ; and 
her imports as well as exports have very considerably increased. 
Japan, however, controls the monetary conditions and purchasing 
power of only 90 millions of the world's population. 

In introducing our paper on “ Trade Restrictions " at Prague 
in the year 1933, our then President, Mr. W. H. Catterall, referred to 
a pronouncement on May 15th, 1933, of the Financial Commissioner, 
of the Imperial Japanese Government in London, who had said : — 

“ It is worthy of note that a change in Japan's monetary policy 
** from one of severe deflation to a policy permitting freer currency 
" circulation and cheap and abundant supplies of money has done 
“ much to relieve the pressure of the internal economic situation, a 
fact which gives rise to the belief that the adoption of such monetary 
“ principles universally over a long period, woidd greatly contribute 
“ to the world's economic resuscitation, and in this respect the 
mtemaiionaJ co-operation of monetary authorities is highly 
“ desirable," 

Japan has conformed to this policy and has prospered. 

The only hope we can see of world recovery is this readjustment- 
down of currencies, in commodity value, and this readjustment-up of 
commodities, in currency value. The monetary authorities, who have 
led us the way of depression, have prejudiced this readjustment by 
describing it as a competition in currency depreciation. It is, however, 
in justice and reason, correct to describe it as co-operation in re- 
adjusting rurrencies back to their former commodity value. 
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CHINA AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 

The effects of rising silver on the trade and monetarj^ system of 
China are now in the forefront of international discussions on the 
silver question. Before we give our own outline of what we regard 
as the essentials of China’s problem, we shall therefore discuss the 
contentions that have been raised. 

Sir Arthur Salter made a special study of China, in the closing 
months of the year 1933. His report to the Chinese Government was 
summarised in the Economist Supplement of May 19th, 1934, on 
“ China and the Depression ” ; and, in an article to the Manchester 
Guardian of 28th June, 1934, he specialty adtused : — 

{a) That the drain of silver to Shanghai should be stopped by 
restoring the conditions which will attract the domestic 
investor to invest in enterprise in the interior. 

(J) That the prospective drain for export of silver abroad should 
be stopped by restoring the conditions under vhich foreign 
capital will again flow" into China for investments. 

(c) That the attempts to push up the price of silver by artificial 
action should be discontinued. 

In passing, we would note that, up to the end of 1933, there were no 
artificial attempts to push up the price of silver. Indiarsold 50 million 
ounces of silver in that year, and the remonetization of silver in the 
U.S.A. did not begin until December, 1933, though silver was rising in 
anticipation in earlier months. The gold-price of silver, in the year 
1933, fell to the record low level, in September and October, of ii-8 
gold-pence, and for the year averaged 12*36 pence, another low record. 
China’s decline in the years 1931--33 w^as essentially due to the facts 
that — 

{a) some of her competitive advantage gained during the years 
1925-31, through falling silver and exchange parities against 
the gold-standard countries, w’as lost ; 

[h) the W"orld in general was in a severely-depressed condition ; 

(f) depressed countries had introduced or increased tariffs against 
China’s products ; 

[d) declining prospects led to the withdrawal of investment from 
risk-bearing enterprises in China, and the flow of international 
capital which had gone China-wards up to 1931 was also 
checked. 

If there had been no departure from gold standards, China w"ould 
have continued comparatively prosperous, but the gold-standard 
countries and their Empires w"Ould have been reduced to conditions 
of chaos. In our reply to Sir Arthur Salter, we pointed out that the 
sacrifice of the world in China’s interests could not be reasonably 
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countenanced, and that China had always the same solution to her 
internal problems as he himself had advised in his book “ Recovery/' 
page 83/84, 

" It is, however, of great importance thai they [world governments) 
should in the last resort have the alternative of concerted managed 
currencies safeguarded against their intrinsic dangers, since the 
difficulties of re-establishing the conditions under which gold can 
''function properly will, in any case, be very great, and may be 
" insuperable** 

Sir Arthur Salter is not a rigid upholder of gold-standard theories. 

On December 21st, 1933, President Roosevelt ratified the Silver 
Agreement reached at the World Economic Conference, and authorised 
the U.S. Government to purchase 24 million ounces of domestic silver, 
i.e., approximating to the annual production of the U.S.A. The 
Silver Purchase Act of June authorised the purchase of silver from 
abroad. Up to February 13th, 1934, the total receipts of the mints 
under these authorizations were 26,633,850 ounces, and *Handy and 
Harman estimate the Government's total acquisitions for the year 1934 
at 317,400,000 ounces. The difference between silver acquisitions 
and silver coined appears to have been in part sterilized. Such silver 
sterilization, in our opinion, is opposed to the interests of the U.S.A. 
as well as of Chma and the world in general. 

Gold-standard upholders in the U.S.A. and the world over have 
fastened particularly on the effects of these purchases on China. Their 
Financial Press argues that this means inevitable deflation for China, 
and that the U.S.A, authorities must hold themselves responsible for 
all the sufferings entailed upon the Chinese people. 

This, it should be especially noted, is the first occasion since the 
War, on which the old monetary school has enlarged on what they 
have described as the horrors " of deflation. Though every other 
country in the world has suffered much worse deflation than China 
has suffered, China is singled out for their condemnatory allusions to 
deflation. If they had likewise condemned deflation, in other countries, 
and were now suflSciently repentant to urge the rectification of post- 
war deflation, we ^ould accept this particular alliance with the anti- 
deflationists as sincere. But at the same time they are bending all efforts 
and mobilising their considerable influence for the re-institution of 
gold standards and are admonishing nations, other than China, to 
pursue the course of economic deflation. 

More reasonable, as we shall later show, is the attitude of the 
Chinese Government, which has recently adapted her internal monetary 
policy to the needs of the situation. Mr. E. Kann in The Chinese 
Economic Journal " of January 1935, page 54, writes : — 

In conclusion of the chapter ‘ China * I should like to reiterate 
" that high silver prices are not necessarily harmful to the country* s 


♦ Handy and Harman, igth Annual Review of the Silver Market, 1934, P* ^3 
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*' economy, hit rising silver prices are so. What is required is an 
‘ ' equilibrium between silver prices and export produce. I f and when the 
“ world will resume purchasing from China m quantities, we shall 
he witnessing a rise in local prices ; in such an event we shall be 
able to stand higher silver prices. But as long as our exports are 
” dwindling, rising silver prices are bound to bring deflation to this 
country, thus exercising a most harmful effect.” 

We are in complete accordance with this view and our full recom- 
mendations are designed to achieve this end. Though there must be a 
period of “ rising silver prices/* world commodity prices and purchasing 
power will increase accordingly, and thus satisfy the conditions in 
which China will be unharmed by the silver rise. 

According to the Shanghai National Tariff Commission, the 
^^"holesale Index of General Commodity Prices has moved as follows ; 
The Gold Index of WTiolesale Prices (U.S.A.) and the gold-price of 
silver are added for comparison. 

BASIC YEAR 1913 = 100. 



1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

China Wholesale Index . . 

140 

145 

149 

167 

154 

159 

USA. Wholesale Index . . 

197 

122 

134 

145 

140 

151 

Silver, gold-pence . . 

46 

29 

31 

30 

31 

32 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

China Wholesale Index 

164 

171 

161 

164 

180 

207 

U.S.A. Wholesale Index . . 

140 

139 

144 

136 

115 

94 

Silver, gold-pence . . 

29 

26 

27 

24 

18 

13 


It is useful and enlightening to note that China was extremely 
prosperous in the year 1920, with silver at 46 gold-pence per ounce, 
China then shared in the world depression of 1921, when silver fell to 
29 gold-pence, and also participated in the world recovery up to the 
year 1925 with silver at 32 gold-pence. From 1925 to 1931 there was 
considerable inflation, which undoubtedly helped to offset not only 
China’s serious political troubles but saved China from sharing in the 
world collapse of 1929-31. 

"With the reversal of world deflationary measures, vrhich we advise, 
China must, of course, lose her distinctive competitive advantage 
against the world. As explanation of this we draw attention to the 
marked disparity between the fall in the gold-price of silver as against 
the fall in the gold-price of commodities, in the period 1925 to 1931. 
Silver fell from 32 pence to 13 pence, or by 59 per cent., and com- 
modities from (U.S.A. Index) 151 to 94, or by 38 per cent. Silver had 
lost monetary value as well as commodity value. With the Chinese 
currencies fixed in silver, this disparity meant inflation and increased 
competitive power for China. 

Conversely, with world revival, silver would regain monetary value 
as well as commodity value and would rise higher in price than 
commodities in general. There would then be two possibilities open to 
China. 

Either the Chinese Government would keep their principal 
currencies fixed in silver value ; and the higher rise of silver than 
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commodities would result in a corresponding deflation of prices, whilst 
the pre-1931 competitive advantage out of low-priced silver would be 
lost. However, with a substantiallj^ enlarged world purchasing power, 
China, even with a reduced share of world trade, should increase her 
exports both in value and quantity. The amount of trade is the 
primary consideration and not the size of her share of world trade. 

Or the Chinese Government would decide to maintain the existing 
level of internal prices and preserve the competitive advantage. This 
decided they must reduce the silver value of their silver currencies. 

With these alternatives open to the Chinese Government, in the 
event of world recovery, we now examine what has actually happened, 
since 1931, with the assistance of the following table : — 


1913 « 100 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

China 'WTiolesale Index 

207 

184 

169 

159 

France, Gold Wholesale Index . . 

4C2 

407 

389 

366 

Silver, gold-pence . . 

13 

13 

12 

13 


As the table shows, China has suffered a deflation in internal whole- 
sale prices of 23 per cent., 1934 cf. 1931, a fall identical with that of the 
gold wholesale index of France. China has retained competitive 
power against the Gold Block countries, but has lost her competitive 
advantage against the Sterling Group, the U.S.A. and Japan. More 
especially since June 1934, with the U.S.A. Silver Purchase Act in 
operation, financial interests, owing to decline of profits in Chinese 
industries, and bullion speculators, with a view to profits from silver 
sales, have withdrawn large amounts of silver from China. A financial 
crisis has developed. China has also suffered by the closing of British 
markets against her products and by the general increase in world 
restrictions. There is no such compensation for China as would result 
from a substantial improvement in world trade. 

There is no substantial improvement in world trade, because what 
has been done, in rectifying deflation elsewhere, is very little and has 
been done only under protest by authorities who still hanker after gold 
standards. Financiers, investors and traders live under the constant 
threat of a re-institution of gold standards. There is no certainty 
that wholesale commodity prices will rise ; no certainty that the staple 
farm and manufacturing industries will again yield adequate profits. 
There is no certainty that the several countries will retain their 
solvency. There is, therefore, world-wide concentration on gold as the 
only certain and secure object for investment. Further, as we have 
already shown, the U.S A. has negatived her silver policy by her gold 
policy. Gold goes out of sight throughout the world as fast as silver is 
rehabilitated, so that the net monetary result on world prices and 
purchasing power is small. It is significant, however, that U.SA. 
silver rdiabilitation together with the dishoarding of gold in the 
Sterling Groups (in India exceptionally) and the non-payment of inter- 
national debts has dowed down the rate of decline even for the few 
countries that adhere strictly to gold standards. 
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On a rigid silver currency basis, China must in these circumstances 
suffer deflation ; and, if the silver basis of her currency w^ere left at 
the mercy of bullion speculators and of financial interests, her silver 
resources must be depleted. We have, therefore, recommended for 
China both an elastic currency management and such control of silver 
as many nations have applied in respect of gold. The following figures 
are illuminating as showing that the Chinese Government has had both 
the power to act, in accordance with our own recommendations, and 
has so acted. The delay in taking appropriate action has been, 
however, regrettable for China*s point of view. 

The following table shows the gold-price of silver, the Shanghai Index 
of WTiolesale Prices (new basis year 1926 = 100) and the sterling 
value of the Shanghai DoUar in pence, for each month of the year 1934. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

^lay 

June 

July 

Gold-Price Silver . . 

13 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

WTiolesale Index . . 

97 

98 

97 

95 

95 

96 

97 

Shanghai $ in pence 

15 

16 

16 

15 

15 

16 

16 




Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Gold-Price Silver 

, , 

. • . . 

13 

13 

14 

15 

15 

Wholesale Index 


. . • . 

99 

97 

96 

98 

99 

Shanghai $ in pence 

. . 

. . 

16 

17 

18* 

16 

16 


16 t 

* 1st to 14th October. f loth to 31st October. 


On October 13th an official announcement was made fixing a 
customs duty on exports of silver as follows : — 

" On silver dollars and mint bars, 10 per cent, less 2^ per cent, 
minting charges paid, i.e., 7I per cent. net. 

“ On other forms of silver, 10 per cent, (in lieu of 2J per cent. 
pre\dously charged). 

In addition, an equalization charge will be imposed upon 
exports of silver equal to the deficiency, if any, existing between 
the theoretical parity of London silver and the rate of exchange 
officially fixed by the Central Bank of China, after making 
allowance for the export duty." 

The intention apparently now is to manage a sterling-exchange 
standard, so that China virtually belongs to the Sterling Group. 

As we have shown in this section, we have studied China’s problems 
not without sympathy. Though we are naturally opposed to China’s 
enjoying prosperity or immunity at the expense of distress in the 
British Empire and in the world generally, we do not aim at world 
recovery at China’s expense. Our objective is prosperity shared with 
China. 
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THE WORLD’S COTTON TRADE, 1931-1934 


The cotton trade of the world was going rapidly into decline down 
to the year 1931. If there had since been no breaks-away from 
the gold standard, it is certain that purchasing power and demand 
for cotton goods would have pursued a more precipitous downward 
course. Such reversals of deflationary measures as have taken place, 
despite the effect of other deflationary influences, have brought some 
relief. 


WORLD'S COTTON CONSUMPTION IN ACTUAL BALES. 


1929 

Year ending 31st July . . 

.. 26*9 millions 

1930 

« » « • • • • 

.. 25-2 

it 

1931 

M « if • ♦ • • 

.. 22-5 

it 

1932 

» i» it • • * * 

.. 22-3 

it 

1933 

it it it • • • • 

.. 24-4 

it 

1934 „ ,, „ . « . « 

Excluding Germany, 

.. 25-1 

it 

1034 

Half-year ending 31st January . . 

.. 11-8 

it 

1935 

it it it * ' 

.. 12-2 

it 


It is necessary to mention that a disproportionate amount of this 
improvement has accrued to Japan, whose monetary authorities are 
exceptional in their practical outlook and whose management of the 
yen gives to the Japanese Cotton Industry, against cotton industries 
under less-enlightened monetary control, an overwhelming competitive 
advantage. 

The reversal of post-war deflationary measures has obviously still 
far to go in all other countries, before world purchasing power and 
world demand for cotton goods keeps the world’s cotton manufacturing 
equipment at full running on a profitable basis. 
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TABLE I. 


SILVER PRICES. 


United 




Kingdom 

per standard ounce 
Gold Sterling 
pence pence 

U.S.A. 
per fine 
ounce 
Cents. 

Switzerland 
Fine Silver 
per kg. 
Francs 

Germany 
Fine Silver 
per kg. 

R. IVIarks 

France 
Silver 
per kilo 
Francs 

1918 


47 

48 

97 

164 

— 

— 

1919 


32 

67 

111 

187 

— 

— 

1920 


46 

61 

101 

170 

— 

487 

1921 


29 

37 

63 

107 

— 

291 

1922 


31 

34 

68 

113 

— 

275 

1923 


30 

32 

65 

no 

— 

366 

1924 


31 

34 

67 

119 

93 

433 

1923 


32 

32 

69 

116 

96 

490 

1926 


29 

29 

62 

104 

86 

664 

1927 


26 

26 

56 

95 

78 

503 

1928 


27 

27 

58 

98 

80 

511 

1929 


24 

24 

53 

89 

73 

465 

1930 


18 

18 

38 

64 

53 

338 

1931 


13 

15 

29 

49 

41 

260 

1932 


13 

18 

28 

47 

41 

247 

1933 


12 

18 

35 

43 

39 

243 

1934 


13 

21 

48 

48 

41 

255 


1934 

January . . 


13 

19 

44 

— 

40 

243 

February 


12 

20 

45 

— 

40 

253 

March 


13 

20 

46 

— 

40 

243 

April 


12 

20 

45 

— 

39 

233 

May 


12 

19 

44 

— 

38 

238 

June 


12 

20 

45 

— 

39 

243 

July 


13 

21 

46 

— 

40 

243 

August . . 


13 

21 

49 

— 

42 

258 

September 


13 

22 

49 

— 

42 

258 

October . . 


14 

24 

52 

— 

44 

283 

November 

. . 

15 

24 

54 

— 

46 

288 

December 

- 

15 

24 

54 

— 

46 

278 



London 

New 

York 

Berne 

Berlin 

Paris 
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TABLE II. 

INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 




United States 

Calcutta 

Japan 



of America 


Tokio Chamber 



Bradslieet’s 

Ofhcial 

of Commerce 

1913 


100 (July, 1914) 100 

(1014) 100 

1918 


203 

180 

224 

1920 


197 

204 

291 

1921 


. . 122 

181 

236 

1922 


134 

ISO 

235 

1923 


146 

176 

236 

1924 


140 

178 

246 

1926 


151 

164 

242 

1926 


140 

148 

218 

1927 


139 

CO 

206 

1928 


144 

145 

203 

1929 


137 

141 

193 

1930 


115 

116 

159 

1931 


94 

96 

133 

1932 


93 

91 

143 

1933 


95 

88 

162 

1934 


107 

89 

160 


1934 

January 



103 

90 

161 

February 



105 

80 

162 

^larch . . 



106 

88 

162 

April 



105 

89 

160 

jMay 



106 

90 

158 

June 



107 

90 

153 

July . . 



107 

89 

156 

August . . 



109 

80 

158 

September 



111 

89 

162 

October . . 



110 

89 

165 

November 



109 

88 

164 

December 

• . 

. . 

110 

88 

163 


1936 

January 


113 


94 


163 
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TABLE III. 


INDEXES OF 

WHOLESALE PRICES. 


United 

Canada 

Switzer- 

Sweden 

Norw ay 

Denmark 


I^gdom 


land 


Central 

Statisti- 



Bureau 


Board 

Bureau 

cal 



of 

Labour 

of 

of 

Depart- 


‘ Statist ' 

Statistics 

Office, 

Trade 

Statistics 

ment 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



(July, 1914) 




1918 . * 

220 

190 

— 

339 

345 

292 

1920 . . 

295 

243 

— 

347 

377 

341 

1921 . . 

182 

172 

190 

211 

298 

230 

1922 . . 

154 

152 

109 

102 

233 

179 

1923 . . 

152 

153 

181 

157 

233 

204 

1924 . . 

104 

155 

175 

155 

2(59 

22 s 

1925 . . 

160 

1(50 

162 

157 


— 

1926 . . 

148 

156 

145 

149 

108 

103 

1927 . . 

144 

153 

142 

140 

167 

153 

1928 . . 

141 

151 

145 

148 

161 

153 

1929 . . 

135 

149 

141 

140 

153 

150 

1930 . . 

114 

130 

127 

122 

143 

130 

1931 . . 

97 

114 

no 

111 

120 

114 

1932 . . 

94 

105 

90 

109 

122 

117 

1933 . . 

94 

105 

91 

107 

122 

125 

1934 . * 

97 

112 

00 

114 

124 

132 

1934 







January 

97 

110 

92 

112 

120 

130 

February 

97 

113 

91 

112 

122 

131 

March .. 

97 

1J3 

91 

112 

122 

129 

April . . 

95 

111 

90 

113 

123 

128 

May 

95 

111 

89 

113 

123 

128 

June . . 

95 

113 

89 

114 

123 

128 

July . . 

97 

113 

89 

114 

124 

129 

August . . 

98 

113 

100 

114 

127 

134 

September 

97 

113 

89 

114 

120 

135 

October. . 

05 

112 

100 

114 

127 

135 

November 

95 

113 

89 

115 

126 

136 

December 

97 

113 

89 

115 

125 

135 

1935 







January 

98 

— 

88 

115 

125 

135 

February 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


HoUand 

Bureau 

of 

Statistics 

100 

373 

292 

182 

KiO 

151 

15(5 

155 

145 

148 

149 
142 
117 

97 

89 

74 

78 


79 

80 
79 
79 
77 

76 

77 

78 
77 
77 

77 

78 

78 

77 
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TABLE IV. 

INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 


(July, 1914) 

France 

Statistique 

General 

100 

Italy 

Prof 

Bachi 

100 

Shanghai 

National 

TanfE Commission 
(February, 1913) 100 

1918 . . 

.. 344 

409 

— 

— 

1920 . . 

. . 506 

624 

140 

— 

1921 . . 

. . 337 

577 

145 

— 

1922 . . 

. . 332 

562 

149 

— 

1923 . . 

.. 431 

574 

167 

— 

1924 . . 

.. 499 

586 

154 

— 

1925 . . 

.. 361 

690 

159 

— 

1926 . . 

.. 718 

603 

(New Basis Year) 164 

100 

1927 . . 

630 

495 

171 

104 

1928 . . 

.. 634 

462 

161 

103 

1929 . . 

. . 623 

445 

164 

105 

1930 .. 

543 

383 

180 

115 

1931 . . 

.. 462 

328 

— 

126 

1932 , . 

.. 407 

304 

— 

112 

1933 . . 

.. 389 

280 

« — 

103 

1934 . . 

.. 366 

273 

— 

97 

1934 

Jdnuaty 

.. 388 

275 

— 

97 

February 

.. 384 

275 

— 

98 

IVIarch . . 

380 

275 

— 

97 

April . . 

.. 378 

273 

— 

96 

May 

372 

273 

— 

95 

June . . 

363 

272 

— 

96 

July . . 

.. 361 

270 

— 

97 

August . . 

.. 363 

271 

— 

100 

September 

. . 360 

270 

— 

97 

October 

.. 352 

272 

— 

96 

November 

.. 349 

274 



98 

December 

.. 344 

270 

— 

99 

1935 

January 

.. 340 

277 

— 

99 
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The Question of Silver. 


Stibmiited. by the BELGlAh MASTER COTTOH SPINNERS' 
ASSOCIATION ^ to the International Cotton Congress^ 
Milan-Rome, IQ3S. 


E veryone knows that the precious metals employed for 
monetary uses have different intrinsic qualities. These 
various qualities are found perfectly combined in gold, and 
they contribute, with the capital created during the course of 
centuries, to ascertain the stability value of monetary metal. 

In comparison with the existing monetary capital the natural 
production of metal is small and ineffective in governing the rapid 
price fluctuations. As a result, these fluctuations^ which are due 
to changes in the quantity of monetary metal available, are small 
and slow, with the effect that, in practice, they are often imper- 
ceptible, although careful calculations reveal these fluctuations. 

The fact that gold is produced for the great part in one centre 
only, with production expenses almost standardized, and that its 
purchase price is normalized by the monetary parity which controls 
the purchases of the issuing banks, has further increased the 
stability of the value of gold. The latter is^ indeed not positive. 
It is not any more so than anything dse which falls within social 
and economical limits, but this stamlity is suf&cient. 

This is the reason why gold is actually the most used moneta^ 
metal. It has replaced silver, which was formerly the most suit- 
able metal used by the principal white races. Silver is the 
monetary standard in only China, Hong-Kong, Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Macao, Mongolia and Hecijaz. In other 
countries — ^the British Indies, Ceylon, Mexico, Dutch Indies, 
Persia, Siam, Spain and its Colonies, British ^maliland, etc — 
the minting of silver is suspended, but it is still used, however, 
as a current and legal method of payment. 

Everywhere else the gold standard is the legal monetary 
system. 

During the course of the nineteenth century London became the 
chief gold market where normally a large part of the production 
of this metal is dealt with . It is known, however, that the majoritv 
of the gold mines, of which the most important are those of South 
Africa, are situated within the confines of the British Empire. 

The Gold Market of London, by its concentration, is placed in 
special conditions which are favourable to the stability of the price 
of the metal. This stability, as we have seen, is further 
strengthened by the fact that for their parches and sales of gold, 
the central banks have adopted a fixed basis. 

For a long time the silver situation as a monetary metal has 
been almost me same as that of gold ; in fact, for this reason, 
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bimetallism has been able to persist such a long time, on the basis 
of a fixed standard i / 15. S- It must be added that this resistance 
would not have been possible without heroic measures and constant 
intervention by the State. Belrium in particular has experienced 
grave difficulties as a result of bimetallism. 

Actually the position of silver as a monetary standard, after 
having deteriorated during the past years, has become desperate. 

This fact is due to two groups of circumstances : — 

1. The lar^e number of silver mines, chiefly situated in North 
America (Mexico, United States and Canada), the production ot 
which reaches 70 per cent, of the mined quantities in the world ; the 
United States control 66 per cent, of the world*s production. 

2. The fact that silver is found in more or less great abundance 
in lead, copper and zinc, from which it is extracted. 

Thus three-quarters^ of the world*s production of silver is 
dependent on the extraction of copper, zinc and of lead, the amounts 
of which are themselves determined by their prices on the world*s 
markets. 

Having become a by-product, silver is no longer able to com- 
mand the position of monetary metal. 

For a certain number of years, the price of silver has fallen 
unceasingly. 

This reduction is due to two chief causes : the large quantity 
of metal thrown on the market and the departure from the silver 
standard by an increasing number of countries since 1870, has led 
to the withdrawal of large quantities of white metal offered on the 
market. This metal has nevertheless found consumers ; it has been 
bought partly by the Asiatic countries, India, Hong-Kong, and 
especially ChinaJ 

The fact that China is the chief buyer of silver metal, of which 
it imports large quantities, causes many people to believe that the 
purchasing pow^ of die Asiatic countries varies with the price of 
silver; but such is not the case. China imports silver regularly, so 
that Chinese importers of any kind of goods do not pay by means 
of silver. It is, on the contrary, the exporter who buys silver. It is 
with the product of her exports that China buys white metal. 

Consequently, whatever may be the temporary effect on the 
business of Chinese merchants, considered individually, the 
increase in the price of silver does not signify that it will cause an 
equivalent increase in the qu^tity of the world’s goods sold to 
China, unless the latter sells silver abroad. 

In fact, silver in China is chiefly hoarded and does not 
circulate. It is kept in families, very often in the form of jewels, 
m order to pay the brides’ dowry, to meet funeral expenses, to 
sustain the family during a famine in the provinces which are 
exposed to such. 

One cannot do bett^ than compare the function of silver in 
t precious metals in the monastery treasures in 

the Middle Ages. In normal times the gifts of the faithful, 
exceeding cens, * ** rentes,” “dimes,” etc., were transformed 
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into religious ornaments which served in the ceremonies of the 
order, but the community pledged them to the Lombards or sold 
them for the reconstruction of churches destroyed by fire, to buy 
land, to make the necessary purchases of grain in case of famine, 
to pay a ransom or a grant to the ruler. Gold and silver at the time 
of the monasteries in the Middle Ages circulated very little. The 
treasury of a community increased annually, and except under 
special circumstances was “ frozen/’ Thus, a sacred vase, a 
cross, at times the leg or arm of the statue of a saint or of a patron 
of the community was sold or pledged. 

One cannot therefore judge tlie phenomenon of prices in China 
according to our ideas, but rather according to those of fr-udal 
times. 

It is ^ite true that China, through the intermediary of the 
Nanking Government and the Chambers of Commerce, has recently 
protested against the measures taken by the United States in 
favour of a revaluation of silver. 

These measures of valuation for white metal have even caused 
the Nanking Government to suspend virtually the silver standard, 
and to create a stabilization fund of 100 million Chinese dollars. 
At the same time, the Government has established a variable duty 
on the export of silver. This duty is established on a basis of 
10 per cent., to which must be added additional duty fixed each 
day by the Committee of Chinese Bankers. The variable duty 
follows the fluctuation of the rate of silver in London, and aims at 
a stabilization of the Chinese dollar at about i6d.* 

These measures have caused a rapid depreciation of silver. 

The measures taken by the Nanking Governmeot under the 
pressure of Chinese commercial interests are clearly directed against 
the attempts to valuate the white metal undertaken partly to satisfy 
the necessitie.s of the Seven Silver Siates of U.S.jA, partly in the 
hope of increasing the purchasing power of countries with a silver 
standard. 

It must not be forgotten that the purchasing power of the mass 
of Chinese peasants and coolies is extremely low, and that on the 
whole the Chinese peasant produces little for the market, and that 
he consumes almost all his productions, building his day house 
from his field, covering it with reeds from the canals and ponds, 
exchanging rice for fish, stuffing his dothes with raw cotton to 
protect himself from the rigours of winter. Numerous Chinese 
peasants merely drink warm water with the addition of a few leaves 
of tea, and even so only after having harvested abundant crops. 

The economy of the Chinese peasantry escapes almost com- 
pletely the fluctuations of the markets; the insignificant sum of 
money which the peasant must obtain in order to pay his landlord, 
the usurer and the Public Treasurer is thus practicaUy independent 
of metal fluctuations, the more so since in this economy 
of incredible penury, the smallest piece of silver is still a very 
powerful monetary "unit, and furthermore the people of the com- 
munity pay in copper coins. 


* The Economist, 27th October, 1984. 
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The valuation of silver would thus not be able to revive com- 
merce with China. What could revive it would be for China to 
put more native products at the disposal of Europe and the United 
States. However, it would be necessary for Europe and the 
United States to accept them; at the present tune international 
politics are certainly not developing to this end. 

This concentration in exchanges is only one aspect, but 
fundamental to the question of commercial intercourse with China. 

There is also another; it is, however, necessary to establish this 
system of payment on a sound basis. It appears that under the 
pressure or facts, the Nanking Government is inclined rather 
towards systems which will permit, in good time, the introduction 
of the gold standard. 

Here again, history comes to our aid. 

During long periods in the course of the Middle Ages, European 
countries were subject — even as China is to-day— to an agricultural 
regime of family economy, almost without any relation to a 
monetary system. Then ^Id was used in international commerce 
for relations between ‘^ mercatores who guaranteed small 
exchanges between industrial centres and social OToups, who, by 
the accumulation of dues, “ dimes, etc., disposed of an infinitely 
more considerable purchasing power than the multitude of the rural 
communities. 

On the contrary, silver played the r61e of the means of payment 
between the semi-closed communities and their rulers, between the 
country and the periodical markets."** 

There thus existed a real graduation, an authentic hierarchy 
between the means of pzyment adapted to various methods of 
economy. 

China’s commercial relations with the capitalistic world are 
indisputably within the sphere of the gold standard, which China 
will ^me day adopt. But this reform will only affect the ports and 
the industrial zones, which are controlled by Chinese capitalism 
itself. The agricultural communities will scarcely be affected by it. 

They will continue to hoard the few silver pieces reserved for 
emergencies, droughts, floods, in clay jars. These hoards alone 
make Chinese agriculture temporarily dependent on the market. 

But the manipulations of silver could not affect the communities 
and develop ‘ ‘ their buying power.” The latter is normally almost 
nil and free from the influence of the price of precious metals. 

As for the use of silver pieces as divisional money, this remains 
fairly general ; but it is also tending to lose its importance ; cheaper 
metals, such as nickel, present more ^arantee against counterfeit- 
ing, and pthers, e.g., aluminium-bronze, have been accepted 
completely in the circulation of certain countries. In any case, it is 
not the textile industry which would benefit by an extension of its 
employment. 


* Marc Bloch. Gold in the Middle Ages. 

History.*’ 


Annals of Economical and Social 
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With regard to statistics tending to show a parallel between 
the fall of silver and the European export of yarn and cotton fabrics, 
they demonstrate nothing positive. The r^sons for the drop in 
exports are known; these are the construction and the extension 
of cotton mills in the countries of the Far East and South America, 
the effects of the war, which cut off many business connections, and 
led to acute nationd economy. These causes are independent of 
the production of silver. 

At the most, it may be assumed that the countries of the Far 
East have become less and less prosperous since the armistice, 
silver has suffered thereby like all goods, which they buy in 
preference. But the converse is not true, and the general return to 
silver would not revive in the least the exportation of cotton textiles 
to the Far East. In reality, and in the main, products and services 
between nations, and consequendy in the contempora^ world, are 
exchanged on the basis of their gold value. To introduce the 
silver value in this bala.nce they would cause complications, and 
would be incapable of increasing the volume of exchange in an 
efficient and permanent manner. 

The Bhove considerations show that silver has ceased to combine 
the essential qualities of a basic monetary metal, its production is 
too large and uncontrollable, and its price too variable. 

The theory that to valuate silver would revive trade with the 
people of the Far East is not established; China, although the 
principal country interested, repudiates it. 

Historical evolution is opposed to the ambition of the silver 
mine owners and producers of this metal; the number of people 
in favour of silver as a monetary standard tends to diminish 
instead of increasing. 

The Economic Conference in London showed that such was the 
case, in spite of the efforts of the United States. 


bale opener 

Hade of the best steel obtainable for opening bales, accurately tempered so as to last. 
Will open hard or soft bales equally well. Cuts the hoops clean In two. Does not 
leave any pieces of the hoop In the mixing. 



TO BE HAD FROM THE SOLE MAKERS—Price on Application 

GRIERSON BROS. LTD. ashton.*u.TyWe 

LANCASHIRE 
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The Depression, and International 
Money Standards. 

By ROBERT P. PFLIEGER, Secretary^ Marcki de Coion de 

Gand. 


The “ Cyclical Theory of the Depression. 

T here is Uttle doubt that the present depression, both in 
intensity and in scope, surpasses any economic crisis 
recorded in modern times. Its very virulence has given 
rise to much speculation as to whether, instead of being a cyclical 
depression of a well-known type, it was not, rather, an expression 
of deep structural changes to which our avilization was subjected, 
as a consquence of the war and its results. 

It seems fairly certain to-day, however, that there is no 
essential difference in kind between the slump from which we are 
suffering so acutely, and others which have been known to recur at 
fairly regular intervals in the past. But its effects have been 
aggravated in a considerable degree by various causes which have 
weakened the resistance of the economic body to adverse factors, 
the cumulative effect of which became well nigh irresistible. 

The genesis of the depression is, I believe, very similar to that 
of past crises. -\n excessive profitability of enterprise has fostered 
overdevelopment, particularly in those industries producing capital 
goods. Cheap money rates contributed to this tendency, and hdped 
facilitating stock speculation which in the light of ever increasing 
industrial gain, was logical, secure, and profitable. Inflation of a 
dangerous t}^ soon develmed. Booms always carry corrective 
elements within themselves. The expansion of the world’s industrial 
plant, nurtured by credit freely given at low rates, finally reacted 
on these very rates. The banks, sensing the unsoundness of the 
situation, put on the brakes and made it harder to obtain ^ancial 
accommodation. Production costs had meanwhile risen in sucli 
proportions as to bring about a marked decrease in profits, particu- 
larly in capital goods industries. This soon reacted on stock market 
quotations. Untoward events, cqn^icuous failures and financial 
scandals spelled the end of the inflation bubble, and The game 
was up. 

Contributory Factors, Peculiar to the Present Depression. 

The origin of the depression, and the course which it has 
followed, have undoubtedly been affected by a variety of contri- 
butory factors. We are probably still too near these events to be 
able to gauge their relative importance, but we can at least clearly 
recognize the existence of most. 

The political situation arising out of the war undoubtedly had 
momentous economic consequences. The debts question and the 
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practically insoluble transfer problems which it raised ; the creation 
of new states with, sometimes, disputed frontiers, and the rising 
tide of nationalism eyerywhpe ; the establishment, on national 
grounds alone, of industries needlessly duplicating already 
existing plants ; all of these causes hastened the arrival of depres- 
sion, and increased its weight 

Technical progress in agriculture, on the other hand, tended to 
create a condition of practically chronic overproductiori, the strain 
of which was perhaps bearable as long as the world enjoyed fairly 
general industrial prosperity. Indeed, the general inflation of 
prices undoubtedly helped the average of farm products to remain at 
a higher level than was justified by the stocks available, and this 
in turn fostered an increase of an already excessive production. 

But what seems to be the main contributory factor to the depth 
and duration of the slump is the rigidity of the economic structure. 
Economists of the liberal school appear to assume that the play of 
natural forces will bring about such a deflation as is bound, in time, 
to restore equilibrium. This assumption takes for granted the 
existence of such freedom of competition, at all stages of the pro- 
duction, manufacture and distribution of goods, as is completdy 
inexistent to-day. 

Falling prices should, in principle, curtail production. We all 
know that practice differs widely n:om theory m this respect. As 
far as agricultural products are concerned, lower prices rather 
have the opposite effect, as the farmer's only hope of restoring the 
balance between income and charges lies in increased production. 
The same situation of which you are by personal experience well 
aware, is true of many industries, where the imperious necessity of 
cutting costs results in speeding up output to the limit. The 
aggregate outcome of such individual efforts is bound to culminate 
in disaster. 

Moreover, the consequences of the steady complication of indus- 
trial developments have also been a most important cause of the 
non-adaptability of the economic structure. 

Wages naturally show a great resistance to reductions, but it is 
only fair to state that in boom times there usually is quite as much 
resistance to revision in an upwards direction. Besides wages, there 
is a growing body of additional charges, which, however wdcome 
they may be from the social point of view, undoubtedly constitute a 
burden on production, and one which, in times of depression, is 
the heavier that political expediency militates against its reduction. 
Mo^ver, long time contracts, interest and debt charges, public 
utility se^ices and rents, are of such nature that it is exceedingly 
difficult, if at all possible, to adapt them to changed circumstances. 

And last, not least, there is the growing burden of taxation, 
which, heavy enough in times of prosperity, grows intolerable in a 
period of depression Governments, laboring under excessive 
budgets inflated by enormous debt charges and unavoidable social 
expenditures, show no mercy qn the taxpayer as they have no alter- 
native except bankruptcy. 

There are, moreover, ^tive forces in the industrial world itself, 
which tend to increase its resistance to adaptation, both on a 
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national and on an international scale. Such are the various pools, 
cartels, and other Government and private valorization schemes 
intended to keep up, if not actually to raise, prices of raw as well 
as of manufactured products. The tendency towards trusts and 
mergers, so apparent within the last two decades, has been a 
powerful influence in bringing about organizations, whose size has 
made possible the existence of such control schemes, indispensable 
for their own, if not for the general welfare. 

Another damaging factor has undoubtedly been the attitude 
adopted by the various central banks towards debtors. A truly 
deflationary policy required, at the start, a drastic readjustment of 
the vEdue of doubtful assets, a liquidation of unsound business, a 
gouging out of gangrenous portions of the economic tissue, with a 
view to preserving its healthv parts. One can truly say that an 
exactly opposite course prevailed. The various central banks con- 
centrated their united efforts towards a goal of easy money, whereas 
the}'- should, on good security only, quite obviously have dis- 
counted freely, but at a high rate. The money which they injected 
in the circulation, added to that which flowed from other opera- 
tions, such as the purchase of securities effected in the United 
States, for instance, under the Federal Reserve Board’s open 
market policy, put a positive barrier in the way of an effective 
liquidation at the start. Abnormally cheap money, in view of the 
circumstances, made it possible to carry large stocks of com- 
modities and manufactured articles which should have passed into 
consumption channels, and which would have done so at lower 
prices. Governments themselves stepped in the breach to accumulate 
large stocks of wheat, of cotton, or coffee, and what not, off the 
market, in a useless effort to arrest an unavoidable liquidation, the 
postponement of which only tended to make matters worse. 

Finally, as a last and most important contributory cause to the 
persistency and depth of the d^ression, I would mention the 
various restrictions on international trade. In past slumps already, 
Governments had resorted to measures designed to shelter national 
industries from the increasing pressure of outside competition. 
The same policy has in the present slump been applied universally, 
and with a strictness and thoroughness unknown in the past 
century. Nations, desperately anxious to sell to their neighbours 
and resorting therefore to every device which ingenuity suggests, 
fought just as strenuously to shut off foreign products. The net 
result, of course, was an dl-round increase in poverty, reacting on 
spending power, decreasing purchases and investments, which in 
turn led to renewed and more imperious demands for a further 
heightening of already excessive barriers to the free flow of goods. 

The necessities inherent to the defence of the currency, in 
countries where the national policy has resulted in an adaption of 
economic life to money, rather than in that of money to the needs 
of ecc>nomic life, have vastly increased the scope and severity of 
restraints on trade within the past few years. 

The ** MoisfETARY ” Theory of the Depression. 

So far, as you will no doubt have noticed, I have only mentioned 
such classical causes of the slump as might have accounted for any 
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depression, albeit with an enumeration of aggravating- factors 
peculiar to the present one. I must, however, to complete the 

E icture, I might even say to paint another one, without which the 
rst would not be accurate, describe the monetary thwry of the 
depression, which certain economists consider as constituting the 
pnmary cause of the crisis. 

It has now been proved that, whatever the causes of short-term 
fluctuations in the general price level, long-term fluctuations are 
directly influenced by the variations in the monetary stock of gold. 
If goM stocks increased more rapidly than the physical volume of 
production, prices rose; on the contrary, they declined if the pro- 
duction of other things exceeded the increase in gold stocks. As 
stated by Irving Fisher: Abundance and scarcity of goods have 
never substantially moved the price level (which, please remember, 
is an average), but inflation ana deflation of the circulating medium 
have, from times immemorial, moved it up and down like a child’s 
skipping-rope.” 

The supplies of or demand for cotton or wheat will naturally 
affect their price, but the latter will barely affect the general price 
levd. Each article, individually, will be affected in a similar way, 
but it would take a truly extraordinary coincidence to affect both 
supply and demand of all articles in such a way as to raise or lower 
the whole composite fi^re of the general price level. A price, 
establishing a relation between goods and gold, would, it stands 
to reason, be influenced by the supply of and demand tor gold as 
well as by the supply of and demand for goods. And the history 
of prices confirms this determining influence of money on the 
general level of prices. Whatever the demand for and supply of 
goods, it is to-aay demonstrated that the composite line repre- 
senting the average of prices fluctuates in close agreement with the 
deflation and inflation record of money. 

From this it appears that monetary stocks of gold must increase 
at ^e same rate as the physical volume of production in order to 
maintain a stable price level. Now this is precisdy what did not 
happen after the war. Owing to the very fact of the war, the pro- 
duction of goods in the worla had increased at an even slower pace 
than the slowly mounting accumulation of gold stocks, with a 
corresponding rise in prices. But when, between 1924 and 1928, 
Sweden, Germany, ureat Britain, Belgium, Italy and France 
returned to the gold standard, a tremendous demand for gold 
arose, each country being anxious to accumulate large reserves in 
the hope of building up a very much shaken confidence. The 
bidding up for gold de^nerated into a veritable scramble for die 
metal, with a correlative collapse of the price level of goods. 

This collapse had been predicted many a time by those 
economists who had paid dose attention to this phase of the 
problem. Professors George F. Warren and Frank A. Pearson, 
of Comdl University, whose monumental work on ” Prices” 
marks a parfcularly importer forward step in this field, have 
brought to light a mass of evidence which corroborates their thesis 
in the strongest possible manner. 
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The present depression,*' they say, is not an act of God 
for the purification of men’s souls. It is not a business cyde. It 
is not due to extravagant living. It is not due to unsound business 
practices. It is not due to over-production. It is not due to too 
great efficiency. It is not due to lack of confidence, but is the 
cause of lack of confidence. 

“ It is due to high demand for gold following a period of low 
demand for gdid. 

It teaches the devastating effects of deflation, but teaches 
no other lesson that is good for society. The one lesson to be 
learned from it is that, if we are to have deflation, the miser is the 
wise man. The modern version of the miser who sells short is 
even wiser. The man who activdy engages in business, producing 
filings that the vrorld needs, is foolish. 

“ Studies of cost accounts on farms have shown that the best 
farmers have lost the most. When products are practically unsale- 
able, the man who used good seed, sprayed or otherwise, cared for 
his crops, loses more than the man who spent little and did little.** 

The orthodox school considers money as a passive agent, and 
holds various extraneous factors as responsible for the lack of 
balance of the economic structure Accoraing to more recent views, 
however, currency does play an active part in unbalancing it, and 
it is through monetary action that the necessary corrections can and 
must be made 

I am, however, well aware that the question of confining the 
causes of d^ression to monetary ones, and that particularly^ the 
conclusions firom this limitation, are highly controversial subjects 
among economists. I believe, however, that it is now pretty 
generally admitted that price changes vaiy in accordance with 
changes, rdative to the volume of production, in the vdocity of 
circulation and in the means of payment. The latter, when most 
of the world was on the gold standard, were naturally limited by 
the amount of gold held in reserve by Governments or banks. 
Circumstances, arising out of the war or the depression, made it 
not ody inadvisable, but practically impossible for most of the 
countries on the gold standard to remain on it. Perhaps the 
reasons for this departure from a traditional and admittedly 
popular syst^ wiU appear more dearly when one considers the 
success it enjoyed in pre-war times. 

The International Gold Standard— in Theory. 

Everybody knows the theory of the gold standard. If a 
country, say Great Britain, has a net debit balance with another 
one, say France, its imports from France being more valuable than 
its exports to that county (invisible items on both sides of the 
balance being, pf course, indudedj the British demand for French 
francs to settle the debt with will put that currency at a slight 
pr^ium, which vwll make it cheap^ to ship gold (obtainable 
without premium from the Bank of England) across the Channd. 
This gold shipment lowers the cash position of the Bank of 
England, which thereupon will raise its discount rate, thereby 
attracting dKxrt-term funds drawn by the higher return presently 
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offered. The bank rate increase also tends to depress stock exchange 
pnces, which leads to more foreign investment. Higher money 
rates in the debtor country, moreover, tend to cause a fall of com- 
modity pnces also, which results in purchases of more goods from 
Great Britain. Thus, if the flow of money (short-term and per- 
manent investments) from France to Great Britain, corrects the 
immediate situation, the flow of goods effects a more permanent 
correction, owing to the internal price level which brings about a 
remedy to a temporary disequilibrium. Meanwhile, of course, 
France receiving gold, should lower its bank rate, thereby dis- 
couraging short-term funds in search of a remunerative investment ; 
cheaper credit will cause a rise of stock and commodity prices, 
which will in turn result in a lesser demand for French goods. 

It is thus clear that the gold standard, in order to function 
efficiently, must be predicated on: — 

(1) Free gold movements. 

(2) Bilateral and inverse price changes in the countries 
concerned. 

(3) Free, or relatively free, exchange of goods. 

The Gold Standard in Practice, before the War. 

Now, before the war, the gold standard was really managed by 
Great Britain. It was, in fact, as has often been said, a sterling 
standard. Sterling bills of exchange were used to finance goods 
everywhere. International banks paid each other out of their 
balances in London, which acted as clearing-house and banker to 
the world. From its larre foreim investments, from its banking 
and shipping services, England derived a favourable balance 
which she co3d, had she so desired, annually have drawn in gold. 
Had she chosen to do so, she would have wrecked the gold 
standard in no time, but she very wisdy re-lent abroad most of her 
foreign earnings, and discouraged an excessive inflow of gold by 
promptly lowering her bank rate whenever necessary, and by 
encouraging foreign borrowing and withdrawals of borrowed 
money in gold. Contrariwise, if excessive gold shipments 
threateiied to cause an undesirable deflation, she raised her bank 
rate, discouraged borrowing, and the normal excess of exports 
soon re-established the balance. 

Why the Gold Standard Broke Down. 

It is very clear that, as the Macmillan Report pointed out, 
creditor countries must be prepared to re-lend their surolus, instead 
of taking it in gold ; and they must, besides, be willing to buy 
abroad, or else they will gradually attract all available gold stocks 
of debtor countries. A creditor county on the gold standard 
cannot at the same time be a protectionist country, under penalty 
of disrupting the whole economic system. 

When, after the unsettled inflationary period extending from 
ipip to 1925, nations decided to return to gold, because they; were 
hopmg to find, in it, the security which it had given them in &e 
past, they failed to realize that the conditions which had insured 
its smooth working were no longer in existence. 
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The United States had taken England's place as the main 
creditor country, and America’s past experience in the international 
banking field was altogether different from Britain’s. Internal 
considerations always had been, and were for a long time bound 
to be, America’s dominant care. Prohibitive protectionist tariffs 
were raised against foreign goods’ imports, which therefore com- 
pelled debtors to settle in gold. This additional gold, moreover, 
was for fear of an excessive inflationary tendency on prices, not 
used as a basis for expanding the credit structure. The primary 
American consideration, that of price stability, was in flat oppo- 
sition with the necessary consequences of international goods 
movements. Debtor countries were deflating, but America was not 
inflating correspondingly. The only possible corrective to this one- 
sided situation was free foreign lending, to which America readily, 
sometimes too readily, agreed, until such time, sa.y 1927 or 1928, 
as she began worrying about some of her unwise investments. 
Then came a practically complete cessation of foreign lending. 

France’s somewhat similar policy had about the same results. 
High tariffs, insistence on gold pa3nnents against foreign debit 
balances, refusal to offset these imports of gold by granting credits 
abroad, led to the accumulation of large — -ana mostly sterile — 
gold stocks. Gold movements, instead of being allowed to act, as 
had mostly been the case before the war, as a corrective influence on 
temporary disturbances of international balances, were on the con- 
trary desired to cancel any tendency they might have exerted on 
the level of "prices, with disastrous results to the general ejjuilibrium. 
Attempts at internal price stabilization throu^ variations in the 
rediscount rate were, of course, in flat contradiction with the pre- 
war policy of allowing gold shipments to exercise their influence 
on prices. The gold standard, thus practised, had become a very 
much managed standard. 

Debtor nations, in a desperate effort to defend their melting 
gold reserves and to guard their internal trade against the ill 
effects of a deflation which was consequential upon steady gold 
exports, start^ raising their tariffs, or resorted to exchange 
restrictions, timid at first, tlien increasingly strict. Creditor 
nations, on the other hand, put up their own customs duties, to 
ward 9ff the menace of foreira goods, which deflation made 
increasingly cheaper. The result, as you know, was the breaking 
down of international trade, which the gold standard aimed pre- 
cisely at protecting and fostering. 

Rigorous measures of all kinds, which in effect led to a gradual 
destruction of international trade, were of no use to debtor 
countries : they continued to loose gold, mostly to France and to 
the United States. 

From these circumstances, Great Britain suffered in a specially 
severe manner, since she was labouring under the handicap of an 
oyer-valued pound. The raising of the bank rate, the indirect help 

E ven by the Federal Reserve Board, which kept its rate purposely 
w in a vain effort to discourage British gold exports to America, 
were of no avail. Gold, in the course of the summer of 1931, left 
Loiidon at an increasingly rapid pace, untfl, its reserves all but 
drained, England dramatically abandoned the gold standard, on 
Sqjtember 21, 1931. 
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The story of what happened afterwards is still vivid in ever}* 
Inemor}^ Some forty-seven countries followed suit, and America, 
iter a harrowing experience in which she suffered acutely from the 
effects of deflation carried beyond the limits of endurance, in turn 

g ave up the gold standard, which had become an intolerably heavy 
urden, on April 20, 1933. 

In fact, the abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain 
put an end to the international monetary system. It was difficult, 
not to say impossible, for an international system to survive in a 
world where economic nationalism was daily increasing in strength. 

The Situation To-day : Two Interpretations of Stable 
Money.*’ 

The world, to-day, is confronted with a variety of monetar}" 
groups, of which at this writing the largest, of course, are the 
sterling, the dollar and the gold currencies group. Sterling is not 
tied to gold; the dollar is, but in a somewhat loose manner, re- 
vocable at will by the American Executive; the gold countries have 
naturally linked their money with gold, and profess to play the 
classical gold standard game, although with the exception of more 
or less ready convertibility of currency into gold and vice versa 
(and even this is subject to certain practical restrictions), they 
really manage their standard to a very considerable degree. 

The great debate between the adherents of a fixed ” monetary 
standard and those of a managed one centres about currency 
stability. The quarrel, however, is not one of words. Both sides 
want a stable and sound money. But they both interpret the same 
words in a widely different sense. As a matter of fact, there cannot 
be any such thing as an absolutely sound money, for there is none 
which will absolutely guarantee both external exchange stability 
and internal price stability. 

Stable money, for those holding orthodox views, means a 
currency equivalent to a definite weight of gold, which constitutes 
a common and supposedly invariable measure of international 
transactions. 

Stable money, for those of the more modern school, means a 
currency endowed with a fairly constant purchasing power. Gold, 
they aver, is by no means stable in value, and linking one’s cur- 
rency with it means subjecting the internal price level to catastrophic 
variations. 

The goM standard, as we have seen, compels changes in the 
internal price level, for the sake of maintaining an international 
parity which is stable within extremely narrow limits, the export 
and import gold points. But variations in the price level, if they 
are appreciable, naturally also entail changes in the relative 
financial position of everyone; and profits are reaped, and losses 
suffered, accordingly. Minor movements are sometimes hardly 
noticed, but wide upward swings in periods of boom, and more so, 
devastating crashes in a period of extreme deflation like the present 
one, are bound to work havoc all around and to dislocate the whole 
economic structure. 
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The gold standard, which is not, I v/ould like to remind, an 
automatic and sort of “ fool-proof’' system, but which has always 
required a certain amount of management, imposed on central 
banks as their permanent duty the maintenance^ of currency parity 
with gold. Wherever they attempted to reconcile this task with a 
desire to stabilize the internal price level, they were trying to 
achieve the impossible, and their efforts were bound to fail and 
did in fact break down completely. 

But the gold standard, provided it were managed according to 
the rules of the game, provided an unrivalled measure of exchange 
for goods in the international trade. It eliminated uncertainty 
in connection with the future worth of foreign ‘currencies, thereby 
permitting the placing of long-term contracts and, what is probably 
just as important, bringing about a degree of confidence without 
which international investment, upon which depends the devdop- 
ment of progress in many parts of the world, could not exist. 

One who regards international trade and investment, which 
rests to a considerable extent on stability of exchanges, 
as relatively more important than stability of internal price level, 
will necessarily consider that no standard can possibly compare 
with a gold standard ; and vice versa. Indeed, there^ are those, 
such as Keynes, who have plausibly argued that even in the case 
of countrie^s, depending to a considerable degree on foreign trade 
and investments, internal stability was the more desirable aim. 

Money cannot be Stable both Internally and Externally. 

Anyway, these two most important requirements: foreign 
exchange steadiness and internal price stability, are incompatible. 
The necessity of keeping fixed rates of exchange forces all adjust- 
ments of the economic body to take place in the internal structure 
of such countries as decide to adhere to the gold standard. ^ But 
the very intensity of the depression has given rise to a series of 
measures intended to relieve the resultant strain on the dornestic 
situation, measures which are unavoidably directed against inter- 
national co-operation and welfare. And the larger problem, if one 
considers the world of to-da>', is not when and on what terms it 
would be advisable to return to an international currency standard, 
but whether we should return to it at One thing is very 

certain, and that is that, while most if not all nations profess a 
desire to adopt some such standard in the more or less immediate 
future, they have, with practically no exception, constantly acted in 
a way, the practical effect of which meant exactly the opposite. So 
it has always been with taxes and customs barriers, which every 
nation has intended to lower, but which every one has in fact 
unceasingly raised despite solemn and repeated public declarations. 

“In sacrificing stabilitv of internal prices to stability of the 
external exchanges — ^wrote Sir Basil Blackett in “ Planned Money “ 
— and in ignoring the economic and financial independence of the 
units of which the world is made up, the attempt to treat it as a 
financial unit capable of using to advantage a single monetary 
standard lias been the direct cause of economic friction between the 
nationSr ... ‘ This high man, aiming at a million, misses a 
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unit/ . , . For the gold standard yokes together in an uncomfort- 
able partnership individual economic units of which the pace and 
direction of development are dissimilar and divergent. Just 
because they feel themselves hampered bv the financial tie, the 
nations are driven, in defence of their right, to decide the course 
of their own national life, to adopt economic expedients, such as 
high protective tanffs, prohibitions, currency and exchange 
restrictions, transfer moratoria, and such like, which play havoc 
with all forms of international intercourse. With their prices tied 
to the chariot wheels of gold, stability in their internal trading and 
productive activities is beyond their reach, and the absence of 
assured stability at heme makes them set up barriers against the 
external world and minimizes the extent of the contributions they 
can make to world interchanges.'*’ 

The indisputable advantages of an international standard have, 
as their counterpart, very serious defects, for it imposes uniform 
rules of conduct on a variety of countries which enjoy very different 
conditions of economic development, which may be debtors or 
creditors, heavily engaged in international trade or mostly 
restricted to local business; they may be rural or industrial, hence 
possess a very different flexibility of price structure. The appli- 
cation of similar rules to dissimilar situations has brought into 
existence a variety of measures intended to lift the growing burden 
of misapplied pressure; and these measures have invariably resulted 
in a further shrinkage of international trade, so that a standard 
designed to foster commercial intercourse between the nations of 
the world has had the paradoxical result of contracting it. 

Future Prospects. 

That the present monetary situation of the world is unsatis- 
factory and provisional seems very clear. No single solution of 
the problem is possible, how’ever, as long as exist such fundamental 
differences in the conceptions of monetary stability, as appeared 
at the London Economic Conference. 

Theoretically, there is nothing which would prevent the present 
leading monetar}^ groups from continuing to practise their respective 
policies of money management with a view to maintaining price 
stability on one hand, and to upholding exchange stability on the 
other, provided deflation be carried far enough, in die gold 
countries, to restore equilibrium in the cost-price relations, and in 
their general price stnicture as compared with that of the balance 
of the world. 

An international currency could, of course, come into existence 
if one nation created or possessed a monetary system endowed with 
such qualities of stability, in both senses, as would inspire wnrld 
confidence. Such unanimity in trust, however, does not exist 
to-day. What, then, of the’future^ 

Merits and Demerits of an International Paper Standard. 

In theory’’, and I might even venture say to in practice, a paper 
cun*ency could very well exist without any gold backing at all. If 
it is legal tender it will circulate freely, and it will very likely not 
even depreciate internally if tlie country’s Government inspires 
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confidence, if it balance? its budget and does not resort to the 
pnnlmg press. But such a currenc\ will of necessity impose very 
strict limitations on foreign trade, an admittedly unfavourable 
result 

An mcomeriible paper iiionc^ lias, of n^urse, an indctrriiiiiiatc 
gold value, and its purchasing power ma}’ be cxactlx what 
it IS wished that it should be. In other words, the price level, in a 
country where a managed paper currency circulates, can practically 
be what it has been decided that it should be. There is evidently 
no particular price level which, of itself, is better or worse than any 
other one. If it is to be at all satisfactory, it should merel}" allow 
a balanced adjustment between costs and prices. 

Serious doubts have been cast on the practical possibility of 
managing an inconvertible paper currency. These doubts are 
unfounded. Even the paper notes of gold countries have, except 
in abnormal circumstances, a metal backing for only a part of their 
circulation; the balance of the issue is secured by the Government's 
credit. An irredeemable paper currency would rest solely on the 
Government’s credit. This has been tried innumerable times, and 
often with a good deal of success. Great Britain has very ably 
managed her currency from 1797 to 1821, again from 1914 to 1925, 
and, of course, once more from 193 1 onwards. None of these periods 
have been characterized by any of the inflationary excesses which 
are in such cases generally thought to be unayoidable and fatal. 
Australia’s recent example is ^so worth noticing, and Sweden's 
experience is particularly illuminating, despite what has been said 
against it. There has, as is w^ell known, been a great deal more 
internal price stability in the so-called paper countries generall3’ 
than in the gold countries. 

The distrust in paper currencies usually arises from their 
association wdth tr^dng times, such as w^ar or after-war periods, 
when Governments are completely bankrupt, which compels them 
to resort to inflation, with all of its attending evils. And paper 
inoney is, in the popular eyes, called to account for unfortunate 
circumstances, the responsibility for which lies elsewhere. A 
managed paper currency can, of course, be kept stable in an inter- 
national if the foreim exchange market and trade movements 
are kept stricth’ in hand. A powerful Exchange Equalization 
Fund surely would have the same stabilizing effects, although it 
is doubtful if it could, in the long run, successfully counter any 
strong one-sided tendency" originating in a permanent and funda- 
mental cause of disequilibrium. 

An uncontrolled paper currenc}% however, has very great 
advantages over one which is artifici^h?' held in check. It is bound 
to find its 1 rue level soon, and it will stay there because any sha^ 
fluctuation wull iirimediateh’’ react on imports and exports, and will 
thus be self-corrective. It naturally takes financial skill to manipu- 
late a paper currency successfully, and the possibility that such 
skill ma}' be lacking is sometimes advanced as an argument against 
the sj'stein. It should, however, be remembered that manipmation 
of the credit currency, to keep prices stable, is no more difficult than 
doing the same thing, under a gold system, to keep forei'gn 
exchanges steady. It simply meansTiaving a different aim in view ; 
the process is identical. 
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Whatever the merits of an international paper currency and its 
possibly bright future prospect, it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the lack of financial understanding of an overwhelming 
majority of the people. To quote Sir Josiah Stamp : “ We are in 
the stone-age o^ economic thinking.*’ For psychological reasons, 
therefore, if for no others, it would seem necessary that there be a 
metallic backing to currency, even though this connection with gold 
and /or silver be considerably less rigid than was the case under the 
gold standard. 

A Managed Currency, Linked with Gold. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, who has for over 
twenty years been a staunch advocate of stable money (stable, of 
course, in the sense of having a more or less constant purchasing 
power), has offered a very detailed plan for managing a currency 
with a view to stabilizing its value. This plan, which at first was 
hailed as radical, and is no doubt still considered such by many 
people to-day, is in fact most conservative, as it links currency to 
gold, whereas Sweden’s successful practical currency management 
IS quite independent from gold. Professor Fisher proposes that the 
currency (the dollar, in this particular case) cease to be a constant 
weight of gold with a variable purchasing power, but become a 
variable weight of gold with as near a constant purchasing power 
as possible. It is, as Professor Warren says, “ like substituting a 
fixed yard for measuring length, instead of using the distance from 
the King’s nose to the end of his thumb.” The system provides 
for convertibility of paper into gold, but the amount of gold 
exchangeable for a fixed amount of currency would vary with the 
price level. The law might, of course, specify the commodities 
which would serve as a basis for establishing the price level index 
and a commission would very likely be appointed for the purpose 
of calculating the latter at regular intervals. Professor Fisher’s 
compensated dollar would of course not eliminate business cycles 
altogether, but it would mitigate their worst and most dangerous 
exaggerations. Excessive gold shipments would not result in 
deflation so severe as to cause a collapse of prices vrith widespread 
unemployment and bankruptcy. Conversely, excessive importa- 
tions of gold would merely result in making it cheap, as would 
those of any other commodity available in large quantities; no 
price inflation would ensue, as was the case under the gold 
standard. 

John Maynard Keynes, in his “Monetary' Reform,” has put 
forward a somewhat similar plan, providing for the purchase and 
sale of gold, at variable prices, by the central bank. The latter 
would, at its discretion, change its buying and s^ing rate for gold 
just as it would — and to-day does — regulate the discount rate. Mr. 
K^nes assumes that the Bank of England could be trusted to be 
sumciently free from political interference and spirit of lucre to 
manage the currency successfully, and in the sole interests of the 
public. The official index number, registering the price of a 
standard comp^ite commodity, would have to be kept as nearly 
stable ^ possible. Gold, of course, would be withdrawn from 
circulation, and I may add that its daily use for monetary purposes 
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seems in any case bound to join other relics of the past, and to 
become a mere object of historical interest. 

There is no doubt but that some such monetary system as is 
advocated by Professor Fisher or Mr. Keynes has considerable 
advantages, "it links currency to gold, which, considering the faith 
which an overwhelming majority of the people show in gold, is the 
most desirable, I should even say the most necessary r^uirement, 
at the present stage of economic development. And it removes, 
from the classical gold standard, a terrible handicap from which it 
has had to suffer to the point of breakdown. 

My personal preference goes to some such plan. It would mean 
a consicferable improvement over the old gold st^dard, which, it is 
generally agreed, cannot be brought into operation again, unless it 
tmdergoes far-reaching changes. Ind^d, a return to the pre-war 
standard can be ruled out entirely. It is an anachronism which has 
never functioned properly since the war, and which could not so 
function in the altered circumstances arising from the war. What- 
ever the standard adopted, it will have to be managed, and it is 
by no means impossible that a greatly reformed gold standard, 
internationally managed with the help and co-operation of the great 
central banks, will eventually be found whidi will combine the 
advantages of comparative internal price stability with international 
exchange stability. 

An Internationa Gold Standard. A Return to it 
Conditional oton Important Modifications. 

The following conditions appear to be indispensable if an inter- 
national gold standard is to be re-established and if it is to work 
satisfactomy ; — 

First and foremost, economic equilibrium must be restored in 
each individual country ; that is, cost factors and sdling prices must 
be balanced. OfiF-gold countries seem to have recovered this equili- 
brium to a considerable extent. Gold countries, on the other hand, 
still strive hard to achieye the same resdt through deflationary 
measures aimed at lowering costs. A discussion of this method 
would go teyond the scope as wdl as the purpose of the present 
paper. It is enough to realize that there is no divergence of views 
as regards the purpose to be reached, or its desirability, even 
thou^ there be lack of agreement as to the best way of reaching it. 

Secondly, each country having chosen the price levd whicm is 
best suited to its particular economy, exchange rates should be 
established in such a way as to be brought in line with the price 
system under which conciitions are found to be balanced. 

Thirdly, a reasonable degree of international freedom in inter- 
course must be re-establishea. The more drastic obstades to the 
circulation of merchandise, of capital and of persons, must be 
removed. Goods, quotas, and exchange restrictions particularly, 
should be abolished, Th^ are, as a matter of fact, largely results 
of an existing disequilibrium between costs and prices, debts and 
incomes, and the need for them will for the most part disappear 
when these relations are once more brought into balance. Certainly 
there is no international standard of any kind which can function 
sat^actorily if such trade barriers as now exist are not done away 
with or lowered considerably. 
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Fourtlily, the reparations and debts question should be settled 
definitely. This point needs no elaboration. It is clear that large 
transfers of uneconomic payments cannot, in practice, be made 
without damaging the whole financial structure of the world. This 
part of the problem, we may rest assured, will be settled by time, 
if not by men's reason and goodwill. But an honourable settle- 
ment, freely accepted all around, would go a long way towards 
restoring confidence. 

Fifthly, there should be a definite agreem^t between the 
world's largest central banks to co-operate with a view to managing 
tlie gold standard in such a way as to avoid the violent fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of gold which we have witnessed these past 
ten or fifteeii years, and more particularly since 1930. In other 
words, the ninth resolution of the 1922 Geneva Coiiference should 
be put into effect. It recognized that tlie gold standard's “successful 
mamtenance would be materially promoted, not only by the pro- 
posed collaboration of central banks, but by an international con- 
vention to be adopted at a suitable time. The purpose of the con- 
vention would be to centralize and to co-ordinate the demand for 
gold, and so to avoid those wide fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of gold, which might otherwise result from the simultaneous 
and competitive efforts of a number of countries to secure metallic 
r^erves " 

This brings, as the sixth requireme;:it, that of ad^uate gold 
reserves. Measures ought to be agreed upon by the various central 
banks with a view to insuring protection against an eventual gold 
shortage in the future. The seemingly happy expedient of the gold 
exchange standard, whereby banks were permitted to hold as 
reserves against their debts, not only gold but currency of another 
gold countiy, thereby saving gold to the extent that the same 
amount of it served to back tne notes of the country storing it, plus 
those of the country holding ihe notes of the first, turned out rather 
less felicitously than it had been anticipated. Requirements con- 
cerning legal reserves will undoubtedly have to undergo consider- 
able changes. Moreover, as economists such as Delaisi in France 
and Strakosch in Great Britain have pointed out, present gold 
stocks are ample, and will remain adequate for a long time to come, 
if the last of the gold countries were to decide to fSlow their pre- 
decessors and increase the monetary value of their gold stocks by 
revaluating their currencies. 

Inasmuch as it is not probable that, at the present stage of 
economic knowledge, international agreement can be secure to 
adopt a money standard independent from gold, the better way 
would seem to lie towards a return to gold. I personally believe, 
as I have said above, that a compensated monetary system linked 
to gold in an adjustable way would prove the most favourable 
system from the domestic point of view of aU countries concerned, 
while it would! not result in exchange fluctuations of much practical 
importance, provided the internal economy of each nation be well 
balanced. 

If this system is not adopted, an internationally managed and 
considerably modified gold standard should be put in operation, 
and probably will be, in preference to the establisnment of a series 
of local and autonomous systems. 
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Necessity of World Co-operation. 

But to return to the gold standard prematurely, for the sake 
of itself and of virtues which it is supposed to have but which in its 
present status it possesses in no degree, to adopt it once again 
universally without insisting on the sine qua non conditions pre- 
cedent to its satisfactor}^ functioning, would be a mistake for which 
heavy penalties would most certainly be exacted later. 

It is useless to be blind to the fact that these conditions cannot 
be realized unless the various nations decide to show, in actual 
practice, a degree of co-operation which they have so far only 
exhibit^ in platonic declarations. There is so much at stake, for 
all concerned, that, in a world where progress undoubtedly lies 
along the path of international understanding, any other solution 
would appear to be, and really would te, illogical and unintelligent. 
It is inconceivable that, when each nation shall have attended to the 
primary and self-evident duty of setting its own house in order, 
they should not all be able to agree on a common measure of 
monetary' stability, which will at long last herald the dawn of a 
return to world prosperity. 
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Causes of the Crisis in the Cotton 
Industry and Suggested Remedies 


Report prepared for the International Cotton Congress^ ^Q35, in 
Rome^ by General Director OTTO BANKWITZy Vienna, 


T WO years have passed since I had the honour of speaking 
on this subject at the International Cotton Confess in 
, Prague. 

For the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the figures 
I gave at that time, I will repeat them in brief : — 

(i) The chief cause of the crisis is the irremediable transfer of the 
industry from Europe and America to Asia and Africa during the 
last two decades, illustrated by the following comparative figures 
then quoted : — 


Number of Spindles : 1913 

Europe . . . . 99,505.000 

Asia . . . . 9,084.000 

America . . . . 34,260,000 

Consumption of Cotton : 

Europe . . . . 12,082,000 

Asia .. .. 4,066,000 

America . . . . 6,565,000 


1932 

101.442,000 Spindles 

21.395.000 

36.403.000 


8.672.000 Bales 

7.723.000 „ 

5.667.000 „ 


The rising level of Asiatic consumption ( + 3,658,000 bales) is 
concurrent with the falling level of European consumption 
(-3,510,000 bales). 

(2) A further cause lies in uncontrolled production — ^but chiefly 
in the double-shift working — of the cotton spinning mills. 

As a remedy I demanded that first of all each country should 
be organized in the detailed manner I described, with a view to 
the next step — European organization. 

To-day I wish to confine my remarks to the Congress to a 
brief retrospect covering the years 1932-1934. 

Consummation of cotton has increased during the last two years 
by 2.6 million bales, which, however, have not been fully consumed, 
as mill stocks have increased during the same period by o.g million 
bales. 

On examination of the extra consumption of the various 
countries we find : — 


Great Britsiin . . 

+ 100,000 Bales 

Japan . . 


+ 500,000 Bale! 

Germany 

+ 330,000 „ 

Chma ., 


+ 130,000 „ 

France 

+ 150,000 „ 

U.S.A. 


+ 800,000 „ 

Russia 

+ 360,000 „ 

Canada 


+ 60,000 „ 

Poland,. 

+ 80,000 „ 

Mexico J 


Jugo Sla\’ia . . 

+ 33,000 „ 

Brazil . . 


+ 70,000 „ 


Sundries 


+ 120,000 , 


These figures reveal clearly the Rowing displacement to the 
disadvantage of Europe, in favour of Russia, Asia, and America. 
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Spindles. The number of spindles has decreased in Europe by 
5.3 million and has increased in Asia by 2.0 million. 

The spindleage decrease in Europe is almost wholly accounted 
for by Great Britain’s 6,000,000 decrease, while Jugo Slavia, on 
the other hand, appears for the first time with 158,000 new spindles. 
Displacement as between European countries has continued, but 
the changes are only slight, in comparison with the diversion of the 
industry to countries outside Europe. 

Two years ago a few people considered my remarks too 
pessimistic, but mey will have to admit to-day that my fears, 
unfortunately, were only too justified. To-day I should be happy 
to acknowleage that I was over-pessimistic, but the present situation 
emboldens me lo repeat my warnings — although late — that there 
is still time for the application of the remedy. 

We must abandon any idea of re^nedy by the increasing of 
exports. 

I will demonstrate this by two comparisons : — 

EXPORT OF COTTON GOODS 


(in Millions of Square Yards) 



1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Japan 

1,414 

2,032 

2,090 

2,677 

England . . 

— 

2,189 

2,031 

1,935 

Italy 

— 

340 

290 

226 

France 

— 

342 

380 

346 

Holland 

— 

119 

77 

90 

Czecho -Slovakia . . 

— 

103 

71 

62 

Germany . , 

— 

80 

73 

69 

Switzerland 

— 

30 

27 

27 


In 1932’ England was still at the head^ but now Japan is pre- 
dominant. Japan has surpassed not only England, but the whole 
of the chief European producing countries, for in the short space 
of two years, Japanese exports have increased by 540,000,000 
square yards, while European exports have decreased by 
450,000,000 square yards. That is not surprising. Depreciation 
of the yen has reduced the level of Japanese wages, instanced in my 
comparison two years ago, by almost half. 

The following statistics, m which the English example is most 
illuminating, show that in spite of currency depreciation, export 
is barely increasing and cannot in any case be profitable : — 

ENGLAND*S EXPORT OF COTTON GOODS 


(according to the *' International Cotton Bulletin*’) 


1913 . . 

7,075,252,000 linear yds. = 97 • 8 Million Gold Sterling 

1914 . . 

5,735,854,700 

» =79*2 „ „ 


1916 . . 

5,255,503,900 

„ =88-8 


1918 . . 

3,695,772,100 

„ „ =138*5 


1920 . . 

4,760,000,000 

„ =316-7 


1922 . . 

4,312,667,000 

„ =142*4 


1924 . . 

4,585,096,000 

„ „ =153*5 


1926 . . 

3,922,796,000 

„ „ =116*1 


1928 . . 

3,968,198.000 

„ , =107*3 


1930 . . 

2,490,649,000 

» .,==61*3 „ „ 

Converted ; 

1931 . . 

1,790,157,000 

„ „ = 37*3 Million Stg. 

=34*8 Mil. Gold 1 

1932 . . 

2,302,612,500 

« „ = 43*6 „ „ 

«31*4 „ 

1933 . . 

2,116.479,000 

n — 40 * 2 „ „ 

=27*0 „ 

1934 . . 

2,067.471,000 

„ „ = 39*8 „ „ 

=23 0 „ 
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These are not inspiring statistics; they show that the 
world war gave tlie hrst impulse to the decline in England’s 
exports. The years ig20-2'4 show a revival, maintained as 
regards quantity during 1926-28 — ^then follows the collapse. 
But as regards export prices, the struggle has been going 
on since 1920. The last phase was begun in 1928, and in 
1931 the pound was depreciated. But whoever believes that 
the increase in the year 1932 was due to the devaluation of the 
pound is mistaken. For of the increase of 500,000,000 yards, 

409.000. 000 yards were accounted for by exports to countries of .the 
British Empire. It was therefore not due to currency manipulation, 
but to customs preferences (Ottawa). We must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the price of cotton in gold cents has remained fairly 
constant on the whole from the year 1931 to 1934, when we con- 
sider that England (the price of cotton having remained the same) 
obtained in the year IQ31 4.7 gold pence per linear yard, but in the 
year 1934 only 2.7 gold pence per linear yard. Thus England is 
obtaining for her work scarcely half as much. Export has become 
unprofitable. Export has become a source of loss. We simply 
cannot adhere to the prices dictated by Japan . ... all the more 
reason for us in Europe to see to it that we have controlled pro- 
duction; . ... all the more reason for carrying cut the internal 
organization of the spinning industry in the individual European 
countries y as I advocated at the last Congress. 

But the progress recorded during the last two years in this 
direction is not satisfactory. 

We have made practically no advance in the development 
of the organizations which were already in existence in 1933. 
Only the so-called Polish and the Austrian Spinners’ Cartels are 
still functioning, and even if they have not profited the 
spinning mills of these countries, the mills have avoided losses 
which their colleagues in the other countries have suffered. 
In Czecho-Slovakia the Spinners’ Cartel has also functioned 
quite well during the last two years. Unfortunately, it 
broke up a few weeks ago, but an attempt is being made to 
re-estaUish it as soon as possible, because the price conflict of the 
last eight weeks is costing the Czecho-Slovakian spinners about 

15.000. 000 crowns. But as regards England, France, Belgium, 
Holland and several other countries, it has not up to the preset 
been reported that the negotiations which have been proceeding 
have b^n completely successful, with the exception or Germany 
and Italy, where arrangements under the initiative of the State have 
been instituted. 

But not the slightest sign of European co-operation is yet to be 
seen. 

Why have the cotton mills in various countries not established 
internal order ? Is not business bad enough with them ? Or do 
they prefer to wait until they are brought to order by State action ? 

The selfishness so often practised by individual firms ought to 
disappear in the face of the most serious problems by whidi the 
whole of Europe has been confronted during recent years. 
Individual firms have experienced what may prove to be the 
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destroyers of their industry and of their economic system* 
Countries must have healthy industries if they wish to solve 
the serious problems of the present day — and therefore it is 
to be expected that wherever an industry is unable to establish 
order itself this must be accomplished by State action. Is it 
really not more desirable that spinners should not leave this work 
to Government officials, but carry it out themselves ^ 

If you will act in the spint of my remarks at the last Congress, 
and create in aU the European countries organizations to distribute 
in a fair manner the demand of the country among the mdividual 
spinning mills, if a reliable control of production is established to 
adapt the production to the country’s requirements; and if you 
take the further step advocated bv me — ^to create the Convention oj 
European Sptmiers — ^then you will see that the crisis m Europe has 
been overcome 

The solution of the crisis lies to-day solely in systematic 
orgamzation. 
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The French Cotton Industry and 
the Question of Regulating 
Production by Trade Agreements. 


Pa/'tr hesunted by the SYNDIC AT GENERAL 4 e V INDUS- 
TRIE COTONNIERE FRANCAISE to the International 

A 

Cotton Congress, Milan-Rome^ 1935. 


T he question of regulating production in the cotton industry 
by trade agreements is not a new one m France Even before 
the War it had been investigated very thoroughly and had, 
in fact, given rise to attempts at local agreements invariably short- 
lived, however Immediately after peace had been established, 
this problem, already old, seemed destined to take on a new lease 
of topical interest : well might one ask oneself the question whether 
industry could — ^without some concerted check on its productions 
— cope with the big mcrease in plant resulting from the return of 
Alsace to the mother-country. However, it may be said that up 
to 1934, the question of agreements in the Cotton industry had not 
advanced by a single step; occasionally raised in Federation 
meetings, it met with the attitude of indifference or scepticism 
adopted towards schemes which are impracticable and vain. In 
the eyes of many, planned production in the French cotton industry 
seemed neither within the possibilities of this branch of industry, 
nor to meet any pressing need. 

The difficulties in carrying out such a scheme appeared in fact, 
morally and technically, almost insuperable. It is not by mere 
chance that no important and lasting agreement was achieved 
by the French cotton industry, whether by way of planned pro- 
duction, or by elimination of surplus plant, or by controlled prices 
The spinnmg and weaving concerns are so numerous (600 to 700) ; 
their production is divided into so varied a range of articles; the 
mentality of the cotton trade industrialists is so imbued with 
individualism due to long tradition in carr3dng on their family 
concerns, that any scheme of this kind^ has invanably proved par- 
ticularly difficult to carry into effect. Finally one must not overlc^k 
the obstacle confronting any solution of the problra of production 
as a whole, arising from the geographical distribution of the French 
cotton industry over a certain numl:^ of regions (Nord, Normandy, 
Vosges, Alsace, Central France) occasionally competing the one 
a^inst the other and inspired by traditions or interests sometimes 
divergent in character. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that during the 10 or 
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12 years immediately subsequent to the War, the risk of over- 
production continued to appear theoretical and remote. The 
progressive depreciation of the franc and, in respect! of the German 
market, the exemption from German customs duties of the products 
of Alsace-Lorraine, as provided by Article 68 of the Peace Treaty, 
gave a fairly wide opening for French yarns and cotton fabrics 
in foreign markets. Even after the actual stabilization of the 
French currency (1926) and the settlement of high customs duties 
on our cotton importations into Germany) (October, 1925) the 
activity to full capacity of the French colonial markets 
helped, for still a further period, in balancing production 
and consumption. 

If, since 1930 or, more conrectly, in 1934, the problem of col- 
lective control of production impressed itself on the thoughts of 
the cotton industrialists, despite thmr objections in the past, it 
was because they were confronted with quite a different situation 
economically and, in the case of more than a few of them, with 
an entirely new state of mind. 

Still prosperous in 1929, the French cotton industry had, in 
fact, reached an acute state of crisis early in 1934: a crisis of 
markets, a crisis of prices. From 1929 to 1933, exports of cotton 
piece goods abroad had fallen by 72 per cent. ; exports to the 
Colonies, showing much greater resistance had, however, declined 
by 14 per cent. In the matter of price, if the item raw materials 
were deducted, it was already noticeable that, for certain articles of 
current consumption, the margin intended to cover general expenses, 
wages, manufacturing costs, interest on capital, depreciation and 
profit, had diminished in respect of yarn by 44 per cent, and in 
respect of piece goods by 48 per cent. Moreover, this combination 
of circumstances constituted a brutal overthrow which was mirrored, 
not only in the decline of industrial activity which had fallen 
^rly in 1932 to 5 5 per cent, of the normal level and after a transitory 
improvement in 1933 had re-assumed in 1934, a rapid downward 
movement but also in the increasing number of firms, more or less 
in financial difficulties (approximately 20 per cent, of spindles and 
15 per cent, of looms early in 1934). Finally the gravity of this 
movement was emphasized by Ae semi-permanent character of 
certain of its causes: if this collapse in markets were, in part, 
attributable to the world-wide economic crisis and to the resultant 
barriers of a tariff or monetary nature, it was none the less and 
to a wide extent, consequent upon certain new factors destined to 
exercise their effect for a long time, on the market for cotton goods ; 
the replacement of heavy fabrics in women’s underwear by light 
fabrics and the simplicity ordained by fashion in the same articles : 
the competition of artificial silk which, more and more, is replacing 
cotton yarns in numerous sections (hosiery, silk industry, etc.) ; the 
rapid progress of the cotton mdustry by the big countries in the 
Far East f Japan, China, India); the rapid strides of the making- 
up industry in numerous foreign countries. Faced with such a 
situation, well might one be absorbed by the problem created by 
the increase in productive capacity of the French cotton mills since 
the War, an increase vrhich not only resulted in the augmentation 
of the number of productive units (33.6 per cent, increase in 
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spindles^ 40.6 per cent, in looms^ 12 1 per cent, in printing 
machines®), but also of quite a series of equivalent factors (mechani- 
cal improvements — organization of double-shift working in certain 
enterprises — rationalization measures increasing the output of the 
operative\ In short, even assuming the favourable event of a 
revival of business, it appeared that the French cotton trade must 
base — when working to full productive capacity — on a permanent 
surplus of production riot calculated to be absorbed, amounting, 
according to some opinions, to 20 per cent, of the production. 

Concurrently with this formidable aggravation of the industrial 
situation, the opinion of an appreciable proportion — and one which 
was growing constsuitly — of French cotton industry circles was 
directing its energies in an entirely new trend. Faced with a 
critical diminution of markets, to an extent not previously 
experienced, many industrialists suddenly discovered the j^r- 
manent causes which had for long, been concealed from their view 
by the years of ease. They noted, furthermore the inadequacy of 
the vanous measures attempted by their local Federations during 
the years 1930-1934^ and in particular, the inadequacy of the 
attempts at concerted ^ short-time working, the said ^ measures 
being void of penalties, belated, constantly outstripped by 
the progress made by the crisis by reason of the laborious 
tardiness with which "the necessary percentages of votes was 
obtained, the measures being incoherent because all too often 
executed ©ctended order’* either by the various districts 
affected, or within a given district by the spinning section 
and the weaving sections, measures which consequently were 
often too ineffective to furnish clear justification to ail con- 
cerned for the burdens they imposed on cost prices. Impressed 
at last by the efforts at trade organization attempted or 
achieved in the cotton industries abroad and to which resounding 
attention has been drawn by the International Cotton Congress at 
Prague (1Q33) but convinced by the experience of the past that 
the French cotton industry was suffering from an impotence, to 
some extent con^nital, to carry through an effort of like nature 
on its own initiative, they turned more and more towards the idea 
of authoritative intervention by the State, compelling the dis- 


1 Of which 23 • 6 per cent, due to the return of Alsace to Frnce. 

® Of which 27 • 1 per cent, due to the return of Alsace. 

» Entirely due to the return of Alsace, 

* The measures adopted were principally as follows : — ^Flotation in the 
Vosges under the auspices of the Syndicat Cotonnifere de I'Est, of companies 
’With insignificant capital for the purchase and ultimate scrapping of plant 
belonging to insolvent firms ; planned production of fine count yams under the 
supervision of the Syndicat des Filateurs and Retordeurs de' Coton de Lille 
(Federation of Cotton Spinners and Doublers at LiUe) and the Syndicat des 
Filateurs de Jumel des regions de TEst (Egyptian Cotton Spinners' Federation 
for the Extern provinces) ; agreements in March, 1934, between weavers of the 
Roanne district for the regulation of their production and the purchase of plant 
offered for sale ; finally, in February. 1934, planned reductions in production 
initiated by the Federation of Cotton Spinners in Roubaix-Tourcoing (Syndicat 
des Filateurs de Coton de Roubaix-Tourcoing) and by the Federation of Spinners 
in Normandy (Syndicat des Filateurs Normands), the said reductions bemg followed 
almost immediately by similar measures in the three cotton districts of Eastern 
France : Vosges, Alsace, Belfort. 
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sentients to bend before the common law of agreements accepted 
by the majority of the industrialists. It was in reality this 
tendency, or rather the resultant reaction, which was to engage 
the French cotton industry in the most serious and the most sus- 
tained effort towards control which had been attempted since the 
War. Doubtless the partisans of Government intervention came 
forward at the outset without any definite scheme either by way 
of trade agreement or State control, but, however, on the advent 
of the spring of 1934, a motion submitted to the Committee of 
Management of the General Cotton Fed^ation (Syndicat G^n^ral 
Cotonnier) by the r^resentatives of the industry in Alsace, raised 
distinctly the question of principle; intervention or freedom. A 
definite attitude had to be taken. 

The problem was a formidable one. On the one hand the risk 
of concerns ever growing in number being doomed to complete ruin 
so long as no trade agreement should be reached, without note- 
worthy opposition, to set the house in order. On the other hand, 
the obvious risks of appeal to public authority ; not only the moral 
risk of an industry which confesses its impotence completely to 
administer its own branch of production but the very positive risk 
of counter measures of a social or other nature, to which the industry 
would be exposed, in having claims made upon it by the public 
authorities in exchange for their intervention and more from con- 
siderations of electoral reactions from an economic point of view ; 
would not one thus be inevitably caught in the toils which would 
socialize more and more the administration of the industry ? 

The question thus raised was decided Qune, 1934) by the 
Management Committee of the Syndicat G6n6ral Cotonnier who 
elected for freedom conditional upon an attempt to regulate pro- 
duction being energetically undertaken with the firm intention of 
carrying it through, this time, to a successful conclusion. _ In short, 
the apprehension caused by the increasing movement in favour 
of intervention by the State had decided the big majority of 
industrialists resolutely to tackle, in a spirit of practical realization, 
a problem hitherto deemed by them to be insoluble. The spon- 
taneous regulation of the production of the cotton industrv by the 
industrialists themselves appeared henceforward, not only as a 
measure economically necessary but as the salvation of the freedom 
of the industry. 

It was immediately manifest that the first point to be tackled 
was the controlling of the production of the spinning industry. It 
was in this section that the problem was most urgent, by reason of 
the more accentuated collapse of the prices of yarns\ It was this 
section also which offered a greater chance or success by reason 

1 Per cent. 

reduction in 

End of December, End of June, 1934 as com- 

1929 1934 pared 'with 1929 

Twist 28’s unbleached jper kilo 
(excluding raw material and 

waste) 5*57 2-38 67*2 

Calico t 20 cm. 20 cm. per 
metre (exdndmg raw material 

andwasto^ 1-195 0-652 45-4 
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of a slightly greater concentration of the concerns and especially 
by a nearer approach to mass production, at least as regards the 
American spinning section, than the weaving branch, but on the 
other hand, a fundamental divergence of views made itself manifest 
as between different areas, particularly between Normandy and the 
Eastern Province when the point was reached by formulating a 
provincial or national basis for the projected organization. 

The partisans of the National organization pointed out the 
inter-dependence of the manufacturers of the various provinces and 
the impossibility of relinquishing to any one spinning district, the 
pi^sibility of working to full productive capacity, whilst other 
districts would undertake rigorously a self-imposed attempt at 
short-time working. In view of the provincial organization, it was 
emphasized that on the contrary, the different French cotton 
spinning areas were characterized, not only by different manu- 
factures but by different commercial markets and that consequently 
it was not possible to conceive the support of the industrialists for 
any regulation of production, in respect of which the reflations 
and directions would be settled outside the area. This discussion 
led to the adoption of a formula in the nature of a compromise; 
the agreements to be effected would be settled each in its own 
area, one in the east of France, one in Normandy, one in the 
north, but a Joint Committee uniting the delegates of the various 
agreements would meet, whenever any useful purpose could be 
served, to co-ordinate the decisions of the different provincial 
organizations. Such being the principle, what were the results 
achieved ? 

Three schemes were put forward as early as J une and July, 1 934, 
for the sanction of the spinners of the three big areas above- 
mentioned. 

The sclieme of the Eastern area, under the auspices of the 
Syndicat Professionnel des Filateurs de Coton des Rigions de VEst 
(Vosges, Alsace, Belfort) embodied the following features: — 

Its statutory object was “to remedy the lack of balance 
between production and consumption of yams made froin Ameri- 
can cotton or from any other source classified as American, by 
adjusting production to the r^uirements of the clientele to be 
effected by a judicious regulation of the number of hours to be 
worked in the cotton spinning mills of the Eastern area, living 
to each spinner, full lib^y commercially as regards, in particular, 
prices to be charged/' On the other hand a contract, sif ed by 
the Syndicat and each supporter, authorized the Committee of 
M^agement to limit the duration of work per fortnight and per 
shift. By the same contract, the spinner-member undertook to 
compensate for the purchase of all new spindles by scrapping an 
equal number of old spindles and also to compensate for all spindles 
running two or three shifts by stopping an equal numb^, or douUe 
the number of spindles. Far-reaching powers of supervision and in- 
spection were ^nted to the Committee of Management and clearly 
defined penalties provided in case of contravention. Cancellation 
of signed undertakings could not be requested before the expira- 
tion of a period of three months dating from the first meeting of 
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the Managing Committee and could only take effect six months 
after the date of notification, the practical effect of this disposition 
being to bind the supporters up to March 31, 1935 * Finally the 
spinner-weavers supporting the scheme were bound by their con- 
tract in respect of the whole of their spindles. 

The agreement of the spinners of the Western areas and that 
of the spinners of Northern France, were dra^ up on analagous 
lines to the previous scheme but subject to different legal clauses 
and they embodied certain special dispositions : the doublesshift 
spinners were obliged to carry into effect per shift, more extensive 
short-time working than single-shift spinners (Northern and 
Western France; — option of replacing short-time working by the 
stoppage of equivalent plant (North and West). 

In short, the three schemes furnished the only solution con- 
sidered possible in practice by the majority of the spinners, to the 
problem of trade organization, i.e., mandate given to a Committee 
of Management to control the production of American yarns with 
a view to a better adjustment having regard to consumption. 
Thus were set aside until further notice, the formula governing 
price agreement considered impossible of achievement and that 
governing the buying up of plant — ^this question brought forth 
strong objections, both of a practical nature (in view the difficulty 
of finding the necessary funds) and of an economic nature (con- 
sidering the danger*, in the absence of State intervention, of 
putting a premium on the installation of new spindles and new 
looms). On the other hand, it was intended that the representa- 
tives of these three schemes, formed or in formation, should meet 
from time to time to exchange views, as regards the measures con- 
templated respectively in the three areas. 

These three attempts at control did not achieve uniform results. 

The first to be constituted on June 14, 1934, the S3n:idicat 
Professionnel des Filateurs de Coton de FEst, embodied in its 
group, as from the outset, about 84 per cent, of the spindles con- 
cerned (3,192,486 spindles out of 3,817,518). The weekly short- 
time, which at first was 4 hours, was successively increased by the 
Syndicat to 8 hours (July 7) and to 16 hours (August 6). In point 
of fact, the extent of the short-time working dius decided, proved 
to be much smaller than the situation required. Although stocks, 
after having continued to increase in July, were partially re- 
absorbed during the thr^ months of August, September, October, 
prices continued to decline, doubtless at a less pace than if there 
had been no Syndicat but still with all too rapid a descent, seeing 
that the spinning margin for twist 28’s unbleached dropped from 
3! 10 in Ma,y to 2f.4o in November. In short, really tangible 
results but inadequate; on the other hand, the moral result was 
very important since the Syndicat affirmed for the first time, the 
concerted effort of a very big fraction of the French cotton 
spinning industry in the attempt itself to control its own production. 

The combination of spiimers of the west (Group^ement des 
Filateurs de F Quest) formed in July for three months, was finally 
prorogued until Mardi 31, 1935, Le., until the earliest date when the 
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members of the ^ndicat Professionnel des Filateurs des Regions 
de I’Est (Trade Federation of Spinners of the Eastern Areas) can 
regain effectually their freedom. Amalgamating 87 per cent, of 
the spindles at issue (1,214,616 spindles out of 1,383,917) it has, 
from the outset practised and still practises 16 hours stoppage per 
week. If, like the action of the Syndicat des Regions de TEst, 
its action has coincided with a certain reduction of stocks, it has 
not been able to prevent, in respect of those yarns most commonly 
spun in Normandy (20’s French counts or coarser) a drop in prices 
equal to that announced in respect of the finer count yams of the 
Vosges. 

As regards the Groupement des Filateurs du Nord (Associa- 
tion of Spinners of the North), this organization, although having 
obtained in August the support of approximately 80 per cent 01 
the spindles concerned (i.e., approximately 800,000 out of 
1,000,000) was never really constituted, the dissension having 
been considered as being too great and moreover, impossible of 
reduction by reason of the divergence of views in respect principally 
of the system of double-shifts and the applying of the proposed 
control to spinner-weavers. Fairly intensive short-time working 
has none the less been practised in the province of the Nord but 
to a variable extent and by the individual initiative o>f each firm 
and not in conformity with a uniform and concerted decision. 

Following immediately after the end of September, it was 
perceivable that — ^however extensive its moral effect — ^the attempt 
at collective discipline accepted voluntarily during the summer by 
the provinces of the Est and by Normandy, had not produced, in 
actual practice, the results expected as was evident from the con- 
tinued fall in prices, the increase of short-time working (40 per cent, 
to 45 per cent, approximately of plant) and the accruea financial 
difficulties of the concerns. Some attributed this relative failure 
to the existence of dissentients and to the impotence in this respect, 
of any solution not incorporating State intervention — others 
emphasized the non-operative character, in their opinion, of a 
system of control left practically to the initiative of the districts 
despite the exchange of views by the Committee forming the link 
between the schemes and again appealed for a national under- 
standing among cotton spinners — still others seeing finally in the 
practice of double-shift working by a portion of the industry^ the 
principal cause of over-production and of the fall in prices, declared 
that no industrial understanding would ever be workable so long 
as a solution of this burning question did not provide for the 
suppression of, or at least for penalizing double-shift working. 
These different reasons were put forward, sometimes simul- 
tanTOusly, by a certain number of firms by way of announcing 
their intention to consider themselves free after the expiration of 
the time fixed by the respective Articles of the two Assc^ations 
of the east and west. Taking these notices of resignatioii into 
account, the percentage of supporters of the S3nidicat Professionnel 
des Filateurs des Regions de TEst fell to approximately 52 per 
cent, and that of the Groupement des Filateurs de FOuest to 61 
per cent. As was inevitable, the mere announcement of these 


' About 10 per cent, spinning spindles and 6 per cent, looms. 
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defections could only give rise to doubt as to* the duration and the 
continuity of the attempt to control current production, emphasize 
its precarious nature and to limit its psychological effect on the 
market. Thus the fall in prices continued at a rapid pace during 
the autumn. The industrial depression was characterized in the 
closing months of 1934 by the complete stoppage of 20 per cent, 
of plant, and taking short-time working into account, by a diminu- 
tion of about 50 per cent, of productive capacity. 

The aggravation of the industrial situation, the shoclc to the 
two agreements as constituted in the East and in Normandy, the 
fact that no concerted control of production had been achieved in 
the North, again raised the whole problem of the trade organiza- 
tion of the spinning industry. The point was, to know whedier 
a solution should continue to be sought in a surrounding of free- 
dom, or whether positively an appeal would be made to the State. 
Several formulae based on onel or other of these two tendencies and 
designed to create a more efficient trade organization of the French 
spinning industry, were proposed and discussed at the Syndicat 
General de ITndustrie Cotonni^re by the representatives of the 
different regional agreements whether existing or in formation. 

Two of these formulae clung to the idea of free control. The 
one consisted in the institution of a Selling Bureau for American 
yams, the other in the conclusion, between the existing regional 
scheme and each yam buyer, of a fidelity contract in whidi the 
buyer undertook, under the liability to penalties, only to buy 
his yarns from firms supporting the agreement. Both these pro- 
jects were set aside in spite of the interest they aroused ; it was 
considered, in effect, that the practi^ efficacity of the same was 
itself subordinate to the prior conclusion of agreements covering at 
least Q5 per cent, of plant and that, consequently, far from solving 
the essential problem — ^that of the dissentients — ^they pre-supposea 
it settled. 

Another scheme, very complete and well studied, referring on 
the contrary to the idea of intervention, was put forward by the 
S3nidicat Normand de la Filature. It was characterized by the 
purely national basis given to the Spinners* Agreement — ^by a 
quota system of raw material dependent on the supposed needs 
of consumption — ^by the obligation imposed on each supporter to 
stock, with a view to their absolute withdrawal from circulation, 
the quantity of manufactured products determined by the Com- 
mittee of Management and for such time as might be considered 
necessary by the said Committee — ^finally by a double intervention 
of the State, consisting on the one hand of the check exercised 
by the Customs on the release of cotton from public warehouses 
and on the other hand, by the levy of a 20 per cent. ad. valorem 
tax on raw cotton, used by the dissentients. In short, the scherne 
was based on four ruling ideas : the necessity for a national orgjani- 
zation; the necessity, in the interests of the maintenance of prices, 
to equalize at the very outset the conditions governing stocks at 
the mills; the necessity for adjusting production to consumption; 
the necessity to stifle out any dissension by the levy of a heavy 
State tax, similar to that imposed in Poland on dissentients from 
the Spinning Trade Agreement 
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The principle, at the bcLsis of the Normandy scheme, of the 
national organization, encountered very strong opposition, 
notably in the district of the Vosges, and the principle of 
obligatory stocking had also to be set aside by reason of the 
difficulties of a technical nature which it involved. The scheme 
was finally set aside but from the discussions which it had created, 
two conclusions were forthcoming : the necessity to define and to 
reinforce, within a given measure, the Central Committee intended 
to ensure the link between existing agreements and on the other 
hand, the opportuneness of studying whether to have recourse 
ultimately to a tax^ on dissentients. Thus, after several months 
of partially unavailing efforts, the question, set aside temporarily, 
of the intervention of the State in the trade organization of French 
cotton spinning was once again raised with the greatest keenness. 
Concurrently with the technical work consisting of the search for the 
best formulae for the control of production, consideration was given 
to the search for the least dangerous methods of control which 
might, if necessary, be required from the State with the object of 
eliminating dissension. In the case of many industrialists, senti- 
ment with a clear insight of the dangers of State intervention was 
dominated by a sort of instinctive spirit of self-preservation in face 
of the more or less imminent catastrophe of their enterprises, if 
the situation were to continue to grow worse. 

In regard to the technical plan, combined efforts have already 
achieved an understanding of principle between the cotton areas 
as regards the powers to be grantea to the Central Committee 
linking together the district spinning agreements. This under- 
standing is not limited to agreeing to the number of votes to be 

f granted to the r^resentatives of each area in the said Committee, 
t defines the limits within which the co-ordinating Committee 
can amend the decisions of short-time working taken by the various 
district agreements, with a view to avoiding excessively wide 
differences in the duration of working time adopted respectively 
by the different spinning areas. Finally it gives the Committee 
controlling powers which render it able to verify the carding out 
of the decisions taken either by itself or due to the district agree- 
ments. In principle, the technical problem of the regulation of 
work has thus beOT settled. In practice, however, it is far from 
being so, for it has not yet been submitted to a referendum and it 
is still unknown what proportion of plant will be prepared to give 
support, the more so as, in certain districts and particularly in 
a big part of the industry in Alsace, a demand will be made if the 
proposals are carried, for the restrictive control of double-shift 
wwking. 

As regards the eventual intervention of the State in the trade 
organization of the cotton industry, the question has changed con- 
siderably. At the very time when cotton circles showed them- 
selves prepared to examine the institution of a tax on cotton for 
dissentients (October, 1934), other branches of the French textile 
industry, inspired by the same anxieties, took advantage of an 
enquiry then opened by a Government Commission respecting the 
general situation of the French textile industry, to aemand, in 
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so far as they are concerned, the intervention of the public authori- 
ties — this was done in so grave a form that the whole of the 
federated groups represented with the General Confederation of 
French Producers (Confederation Generale de la Production 
Frangaise) decided to discover in common, a less dangerous 
formula of intervention suitable for suggestion to the Government 
and reducing to a minimum the risks inherent to such intervention. 
According to the terms of the formula thus elaborated, when a 
branch of industry was faced with a state of grave danger, the 
promoters of any agreement representing at least 75 per cent, of 
the productive capacity of the said industry, could apply first to the 
conciliation-arbitrator chosen from trade circles foreign to the 
industry in question and who considered whether it was opportune 
or not to apply the agreement generally throughout all the members 
of that trade. If, following upon the opinion thus expressed, dis- 
cord still obtained between the dissentients and the partisans of 
the agreement, the latter could apply to a special tribimal (presided 
over by a State Counsellor assisted by four assessors selected from 
trade circles) to enforce the general application of the agreement 
by a decision of an enforceaUe nature. 

Thus the French cotton industry was no longer called on to 
express its views on the tax scheme which it had originally con- 
templated but had to voice its opinion respecting this system of 
arbitration with obligatory scope which, by the very reason of its 
more general character, had greater chances of succeeding. Asked 
to express its views in this matter, the Committee of Management 
of the Syndicat G^n^ral Cotonnier unanimously repeated on 
November 29, 1934, its attitude of being in principle, opposed to 
the intervention of the State in an industrial organization but 
recognizing on the other hand that, in the present state of things, 
the necessary agreements to bring about this industrial organization 
could only subsist if made applicable to all the meml^s of the 
industrial branch in question, the Committee gave, by a majority 
vote, its support in principle to the obligatory arbitration formula 
as detailed above. 

Since then, the French Government has been engaged on the 
question and has presented to Parliament a draft law also 
organizing arbitratioii calculated to lead to the obligatory applica- 
tion generally of the industrial Agreement in a trade but embody- 
ing some rather serious differences as compared with the scheme 
evolved by the employers’ groups^. During the investigation of 

1 These differences are, in particular, as follows : — 

The idea of a conciliation-arbitrator put forward by the federated groups of 
the French industry has been abandoned ; on the other hand the composition of 
the Arbitration Committee has been changed ; this latter comprises, apart from 
a President nominated by the Government, the President of the General Producers' 
Confederation (Confederation G4n4rale de la Production), the Secretary of the 
General Labour Confederation (Confederation Generale du Travail), the 
Governor of the Bank of France, the President of the Conference of Presidents 
of the Tribunals of Commerce and, acting as a Government Commissioner, the 
General Secretary of the JsationaJ Economic Council; finally any eventual 
decision of the Co mm ittee of Arbitration in favour of obligatory application of 
any industrial agreement under discussion can only be made compulsory by a 
decree resolved at a Ministerial Meeting, 
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the Government’s draft by the Commercial Commission of the 
Lower House, these differences have been very distinctly 
accentuated , in particular, new arrangements confer on workers* 
unions more extensive guarantees of collaboration and supervision. 
Nor IS It doubtful, moreover, that the draft law is likely to be 
subjected to other very important modifications during the debates 
in Parliament and at the time of writing this report, it is not pos- 
sible to ascertain the final character of the draft law in question. 
As to the question whether or not, in case of need, the cotton 
industry will have recourse to legislation of this kind, this can 
only be answered by the Committee co-ordinating the district 
Agreements, if the system which is at present being worked out, 
becomes one day a practical reality. It is moreover probable, that 
when the time comes, the decision of the said Committee will itself 
be dependent on the industrial situation, on the extent of the dis- 
sension and also on the degree to which the legislator will intrude 
on the Statutes of Industrial Agreements submitted to arbitration. 

It will be seen that Trade Agreements are not then up to the 
present, a reality in the French cotton industry and the object of 
the present report is less to record the results of an attempt made, 
than to note the difficulties of efforts, labonous, unfinished, and of 
which the outcome is still uncertain. Nevertheless, two conclusions 
are revealed from the foregoing statement; the first is that on 
the whole, the French cotton industrialists are to-day fully alive 
to the necessity for collective control of thdr production, the second 
IS that their hesitating efforts to achieve it, have been outstripped 
by the progress of the crisis and that by failing to achieve results 
in due time, they have allowed the public authorities to grapple 
with the problem of trade organization, a fact of considerable 
importance, the consequences of which cannot be foreseen and of 
which industry might have to suffer any repercussions, even if 
finally the trade does not itself take die initiative of having 
recourse to the law. It is none the less highly to be desired that 
the attempt now under way, may definitely be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, if possible, without appeal to the State : therein 
lies the present and future prosperity of one of the greatest French 
industries. Therein lies also, to a certain extent, the prosperity 
of the world’s cotton industry, and there is no need on this occasion 
at a Congress of the International Cotton Federation, to refer to 
the contribution which a better organization of the production of 
each of the great national cotton industries, could confer towards 
the World-Wide equilibrium of our industry. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Cotton production for 1933-34 is placed at 43,000 metric tons 
(equivalent to about 200,000 bales of 500 lbs.) compared with 

33.000 tons or 150,000 bales in 1932-^. Preliminary estimates for 
the 1934-35 crop place it at about 260,000 bales. 

According to local officials there were about 6,400 growers 
producing cotton in the Chaco district, which accounts for about 
93 per cent, of the total crop m Argentina. It is said that during 
harvest time about 20,000 pickers come from other parts of the 
country. 

In former years it was the general practice for the ginners to 
sell the fibre to Buenos Aires exporters but the latter have recently 
established in many cases their own cotton gins so that at present 
the cotton ginners act more as intermediaries between the cotton 
producer and the exporting firm and do the ginning for the 
account of the exporter. Tlie price of the cotton in Argentina 
is governed by c.i.f. quotations at Liverpool However, while 
the Liverpool price is on a net basis, Argentina cotton merchants 
pay on a gross weight basis. About 40 per cent, of the cotton crop 
IS estimated to be consumed locally. 

A recent editorial in the Revisia Jextil states that the number 
of spindles has increased from 60,000 in 1932 to 200,000 at present, 
andf that before the end of the year the industry probably will have 

300.000 spindles. Looms in cotton mills were placed at 2,700 at 
the end 01 19.33 ^7 local publications. The construction of addi- 
tional mills is contemplated and local trade reports state that 
American capital is interested in the development of the Argentine 
industry. 

A decree published recently provides for a National Cotton 
Board under the presidency or the Minister of Agriculture and 
includes representatives from cotton growers, merchants and manu- 
facturers. The functions of this Board will be to make the necessary 
studies and issue regulations with respect to production, marketing, 
and classification of Argentine cotton. 

{Co^nmercial Attachi Alexander F. Dye^ Buenos Aires.) 


BRAZIL. 

Exports to Germany continued to be relatively large and there 
was a tendency among local exporters to prefer German orders 
owing to the higher prices offered. It is said that in some cases 
German firms olFer as much as a cent a lb. higher than current 

1 
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quotations. It is also said that in many cases little attention is 
paid to the quality by German firms. 

Cotton crop in north-eastern Brazil £or 1934-35 is estimated at 
135,000 tons by local authorities. It is said that weather condi- 
tions for the 1935-36 crop are genera.lly favourable and it is 
estimated on the basis of current conditions that the crop may be 
larger than in 1934-35; Active interest is displayed by local 
officials in cotton growing. Experiment stations are established 
and planting seed distributed. Larger funds were provided for 
the agricultural research in Pernambuco. 

(Textile Raw Materials?) 


Messrs. Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., writing on June 21, 1935, 
state that the weather in the South section of the Belt for the most 
part continued to be too cool for the proper development of the 
late crop. The estimates still range tor this year’s production 
from around 425,000 to 650,000 bales. It is difficult to ascertain 
the acreage planted or the probable yield, however, our corre- 
spondents continue to estimate the probable crop at around 5t;o,ooo 
bales of 478 lbs. 

The reports of the Northern crop continue to be good. The 
weather has been ideal for growing and a large production is 
anticipated from this territory. The crop is expected to begin to 
move around the first part of August. 

The Cotton Growing Congress organized by the Brazilian 
Government just concluded took some definite steps regarding 
cotton culture and made several suggestions to the Government. 
Perhaps the three most important points discussed were the lack of 
adequate labour, need for manufacturing insecticides in Brazil, 
and the formation of co-operatives among the cotton growers. 

In regard to the first point, which is brought up through recent 
immigration restriction, the Congress said that the lack of farm 
labour was even more important than the “ formation of the 
Brazilian race” and that such questions should be studied by 
specialists in order to decide upon the class of immigrant most 
adapted to the country with the idea of letting down present bars 
to such immigrants. 

As to the insecticides, the Congress asked the lowering of 
customs duties on the import of white arsenic and Government 
initiative in erecting factories for the manufacture of insecticide. 
Co-operatives of cotton growers, the Congress decided, should be 
formed independent of Government supervision of any kind, and 
it asked the Government to modify its present legislation on this 
subject to the end such co-operatives may be formed. 

The nationalistic trend of discussion was seen in the adoption 
of a resolution that the Government should give prizes for 
Brazilians who invented machinery for ginning and baling cotton, 
the use of cotton-seed oil by Government recommendation, especially 
in Government establishments, the restriction of exportation of 
cotton-seed so it may be used in the live stock and farming indus- 
^les, and building up in the interior of oil extraction factories. The 
Coi^^s asked free entry into the country of all machinery 
needed in the production and marketing of cotton, and the ateence 
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of all State and municipal taxes for five years on cotton establish- 
ments of all kinds. 

The question of grading was taken up and two types of cotton 
were recommended as terms throughout the country; algodao em 
caroco, for gross cotton with seeds, and algodao em pluma, for 
processed cotton (supposedly baled;. A Government campaign to 
teach growers the necessit}" of standard grades of cotton was also 
recommended. 

The opening and closing sessions of the Congress, which lasted 
four days m both day and night sessions, was presided over by 
Minister of Agriculture Odilon Braga who made the trip from Rio 
de Janeiro for this purpose. This indicates the interest of the 
national Government in the possibility of developing an important 
export to increase the favourable balance of trade and in this way 
get on with the releasing of the frozen credits ” which have been 
hampering American and other exporters to Brazil for several years 
due to exchange difficulties. 


The Directorate of the Textile Plant Service of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, has published statistics showing the quantities of 
cotton classified by the Service during the year 1934, in the various 
States of the Republic: — 


States 

Pari 





No. of Bales 
10,229 

Marauhao 





61,679 

Piauhy . . 





27,489 

Ceard 





84,329 

Rio Grande do Norte 





133,372 

Parahyba 





203,606 

Pernambuco 





69,737 

Alagoas . . 





84,906 

Sergipe . . 





50,880 

Bahia . . 





63,040 

Federal District 





16,862 

Minas Geraes . . 





42,179 

Sao Paulo 



•• 


436,866 

Total . . 

. . 

, , 

, . 

. , 

. . 1,279.033 


Early estimates anticipate a larger crop during the present 
season, notwithstanding pest trouble, particularly from the northern 
States. 

On May 9 last, the first bale of cotton of the new crop was sold 
by auction in the Produce Exchange of Sao Paulo, and realized the 
sum of 35 contos, which was handed over to charity. 

It is reported that the second national Cotton Congress will be 
held in Recife, Pernambuco, next year. 

BELGIAN CONGO. 

The cotton crop for 1934 is placed at 20, 174 metric tons (of 2,20s 
lbs. each) compared with 15,454 tons in 1933, according to the April 
report of the French Colonial Cotton Association. Preliminary 
estimates for 1935 place the crop at about 35,000 tons. 

(United States Depaftment 0} Agriculture^ 
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BULGARIA. 

Conditions during May were favourable for cx)tton but growth 
was hindered by the cold of the first days and the bad weather 
of the end of the month. 

A further and very material increase in the area is riotified. 
According to the latest estimate an area of 104,000 acres is being 
cultivatea this year, compared with 50,700 acres in 1934 and an 
average of 22,300 in the five preceding years; percentages: 204.6 
and 465.2. 

(Inierna/ional Institute oj Agriculture^ 


CHINA. 

The Chinese Cotton Statistics Association, 260 Avenue 
Edward VII, Shanghai, published its final estimate of cotton 
crop in China for 1934 as follows: — 

Area 44,971,264 mow excluding 

664,140 mow of abandoned area 

Production .. 11,201,999 piculs (lint) 


The above figures are based on the final reports received from 
the eleven provinces of Hopeh, Shantung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi, 
Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangse, Anhwei, Kiai^su and Chekiang and the 
two municipalities of Shanghai and Tientsin; one mow being 
equivalent to 6,000 sq. ft. and one picul lOO catties. 

For comparison the figures of area and yield published in the 
first and second estimates of 1934 and the final estimates of 1934 
and 1933 are given below: — 


Area Yield 

mow picul 

First estimate 1934 . . . . 44,441,047 10,497,924 

SecoDd estimate 1934 .. .. 44,807,679 11,172,663 

Final estimate 1934 .. .. 44,971,264 11,201,999 

Final estimate 1933 . . . . 40,464,023 9,774,207 


The following are the figures of area and yield of the different 
provinces in the final estimate 1934 compared with the final 
estimate 1933. 


Hopeh 

Sh^tung 

Shansi 

Honan 

Shensi 

Hupeh 

Hunan 

Kiangse . 

Anhwei . 

Kiangsu . 

Chekiang 

Total 


Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

1934 

1934 

1933 

1933 

7,807,442 

2,836,127 

6,121,971 

1.444,912 

6,493,362 

1,334,063 

6,367,335 

1,468,932 

1.796,260 

601,096 

1,310.761 

602,412 

4,091,771 

1,022,357 

3,707,637 

816,660 

3,710,938 

1,004,114 

2,106,667 

644,935 

7,861.916 

1,910,783 

8,183,606 

2,177,693 

886.989 

100.389 

881,262 

178.082 

237,759 

33,789 

202,700 

59,133 

1.244,661 

231.738 

1,073,672 

144,440 

10,207,010 

1,664,935 

9,876,909 

2,046.260 

1,634,167 

462.618 

1,631,604 

391.868 

44,971,264 

11,201.099 

40,454,023 

0,774,207 
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CHOSEN. 

Cotton crop of 1934 is placed at 137,000 bales, including 
110,000 of Upland species and 27,000 of native cotton compared 
with a total of 139,000, including 104,000 Upland and 35, 000 of 
native for 1933. 

{United States Department of Commerce,) 


COLOMBIA. 

The cotton crop of 1934 yielded only 1,600 tons of clean fibre, 
owing to adverse weather conditions durii^ t^c growing season. 
Departments of ^antico Magdalena and Bolivia produced 1,200 
tons. Consumption was approximately 3,000 tons in excess of 
production. {U ,S, Department of Agriculture^ 


HAITI. 

Particular interest attaches to the cotton crop this year in view 
of the estimates of a record crop made at the beginning of the 
season and of the recent discovery that the Mexican weevil is 
present to a serious extent in some of the cotton-growing areas. 
Cotton has become a profitable crop and the area cultivated has been 
greatly increased. Production has been greatly stimulated by the 
substantial rise in cotton prices which has occurred during the last 
two years. Cotton has been regarded as one of the most promising 
products for export and efforts have been made to promote its 
cultivation with the object of relieving the country from its depend- 
ence on coffee. ^ This year’s crop appears to be particularly plenti- 
ful, Cotton shipments in the pmoa October, 1934, to February, 
IQ3'?, show an increase of 47 per cent, on those of the same period 
or t&e year 1933-34. If the same rate of increase is maintained in 
the coming months, total exports for this year will be well above 
32,300 bales of 478 lbs. net weight. The largest exports hitherto 
recorded are those of 1931-32 (29,100 bales). 

{International Institute of Agriculture?) 


Cotton crop of 1934-35 is estimated by local authorities to be 
between 6,000 and 7,000 metric tons of 2,205 lbs. each. It is 
reported that the boll weevil has made its appearance and while it 
will have little effect on the current crop, fears are expressed that 
it will spread and affect future crops. 


KOREA. 

Plans designed to expand cotton acre^e and production in 
Korea are now being considered by the Government of Korea. 
The programme under consideration provides for a steady expan- 
sion in acreage during the next ten years until the area under 
cotton by 1944 will amount to 858,000 acres. It is the hope of 
the Government that this acreage may be made to yield i, 162,000 
bales of 478 lbs. each. 
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The acreage and production of native varieties could un- 
doubtedly be expanded materially, especially if the price of cotton 
IS such as to make it profitable enough to grow cotton and import 
food crops. It IS doubtful, however, whether any significant per- 
centage of the crop would consist of Upland varieties, since all 
experimentation along this line during the past 20 years has been 
without significant results. 

The area devoted to cotton in Korea during 1934-35 has been 
estimated at 480,000 acres and the crop at 155,000 bales. The 
1933-34 area was 433,000 acres and the crop 140,000 bales. No 
marked tendency toward increased cotton cultivation has been 
apparent in Korea. Experiment station results, however, seem to 
indicate that cotton can be grown over a considerable area. While 
some expansion in acreage may take place if the present relation be- 
tween prices of cotton and other crops continues, it is not expected 
that any increase in production could be a factor in the market for 
American cotton ir the immediate future. 

{JBoretgn Crops and Markets^ 


MEXICO. 

Cotton crop of 1935 in the Matamoros district will be con- 
siderably below the earlier estimates, according to local planters. 
In 1934 there was a record production of 45,000 bales in that 
district and preparations were made for a larger acreage in 1935. 
Planting, however, was restricted by the unbroken drought in 
north-eastern Mexico for the last four or five months. The crop, 
which was estimated in December at about 60,000 to 75,000 bales, 
has been placed at the end of February at about 30,000 bales. 
However, crop prospects improved in the early part of March when 
the drought was broken by light rain. 

(Textile Raw Materials.) 


A report from the International Institute of Agriculture states 
that sowing of cotton was proceeding during April in the main 
producing areas of the country. It was estimated that the area 
intended for this crop wmuld be, on the whole, smaller than last 
3'ear, the decrease being most appreciable in Comarca Lagunera 
owing to the scarcity of rain. 

(International! ns fitufe of Agriculture.) 

NIGERIA 

Up to January ig, 1935, 130,240 centals (27,247 bales of 478 
lbs.) of cotton had been purchased for export as against 67,600 
(i 4 >iS 5 ) during the same period last season. The total crop may 
therefore be confirmed as a record one. 

(International Institute of Agriculture') 


PERU. 

Cotton Exports for the calendar year 1934 amounted to 67,301 
metric tons equivalent to about 297,000 bales of 500 lbs. according 
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to official figures. This total represents a record and is 10,000 
tons greater than the previous high of ^ 7,000 tons in 1927. Exports 
in 1933 aggregated 55,264 tons and 46,907 tons in 1932. Exports 
in 1934 were more widely distributed than heretofore, shipments 
having been made to countries which imported Peruvian cotton for 
the first time. The principal countries of destination were as 
follows: Great Britain, 42,210 tons; Germany, 15,208; Belgium, 
2,497; Japan, 2,098; France, 1,850; India, 1,214; and Italy, 897. 

Exports by varieties were as follows, in 1934 : Tanguis, 60,881 
tons; Pima 5,173 ; moderate rough, 617; other lint cotton, 630. 
Exports of cotton linters amounted to 633 tons against 431 in 1933. 

Local consumption of cotton is estimated at about 6,000 tons, 
which makes the 1934 commercial crop of cotton about 73,000 tons, 
or about 322,000 equivalent 500-lb. bales. This total is consider- 
ably larger than the earlier estimates of the crop. The grade of 
the 1934 crop was not as high as that of 1933. The larger crop 
IS accounted for by the local merchants b}' the following factors : 
larger area, sufficient irrigation waters, favourable climatic condi- 
tions, greater use of fertilizer and selected seed, and wider use 
of the facilities placed at the disposal of cotton growers by the 
Banco Agricola. 

While the area planted to the 1935 crop is said to be larger 
than in 1934, the delayed arrival of irrigation waters and less 
favourable climatic conditions in February made crop prospects 
uncertain. During the early part of Marcn, however, conditions 
are said to have improved, with sufficient irrigation waters in most 
valleys and local merchants estimate the current crop at about 
280,000 bales. (Textile Raw Materials,) 

QUEENSLAND, 

The cotton crop in Queensland is usually planted from the 
middle of September to the middle of Noveml^, a period when 
temperatures are favourable for the rapid germination of the seed 
and when rainfall is at its lowest point. The miny season begins 
toward the end of November and reaches its highest point during 
January and February. Temperatures during this period also rise 
steadily, reaching their highest point in January and February. 
The cotton plants reach maturity toward the end of March. 
During the period running from the end of March to the end of 
June, when picking takes place, the weather is clear and dry, warm 
during the day and cool at night. These are specially favourable 
conditions for the successful production of cotton. 

Numerous varieties have been tested and Durango seems to 
have given the best results, as regards both yield and quality. It 
is expected that this type will soon be the standard cotton of 
Australia. The bulk of the Queensland crop falls within staple 
lengths of 1 3^ to I J ins., usually running toward the longer length. 
The average grade of tne Australian crop is said to be about equal 
to good middling American. 

Studies made by the Queensland Department of Agriculture 
several years ago indicated that the cost of producing cotton in 
the State was in the neighbourhood of 3d. per lb. of seed cotton. 
This figure includes cost of ploughing, harrowing, planting, culti- 
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vating, thinning, picking, bagging, and cartage. The cost of 

R icking is the most expensive item, the rate being around i.5d. per 
>. The cost of ginning is also high, around I.i25d. per lb. of 
seed cotton. 

AUSTRALIA: AREA AND PRODUCTION OE COTTON IN QUEENSLAND, 

1922-23 TO 1033-34. 

Productiou of seed cotton Total pro- 
duction of 






Area 


Per bar- 

ginned 

Year 




barv ested 

Total vested acre 

cotton 





acres 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Bales* 

1922-23 .. 




40,821 

32,543,770 

307 

8,739 

1923-24 .. 




50,186 

16,416,170 

327 

11,436 

1924-25 .. 




40,062 

19,637,274 

488 

13,611 

1926-26 .. 




18,743 

9,069,907 

483 

6,312 

1926-27 .. 




14,975 

7,060,766 

472 

4,919 

1927-28 .. 




20,316 

12.290,910 

605 

8,562 

1928-29 .. 




16,003 

8,024,602 

535 

6,690 

1929-30 .. 




22,662 

17,022,897 

752 

11,859 

1930-31 .. 




22,452 

15,244,644 

679 

10,620 

1931-32 .. 




65,195 

6,171,116 

95 

4,299 

1932-33 .. 




80,324 

17,718,620 

221 

12,344 

1933-34 .. 




60,000 

26,845,172 

637 

18,702 


* Converted to j^inned cotton m bales of 478 lbs each, net weight, on basis of 
33.3 per cent, ginned from 100 lbs. of un ginned cotton. 


ROUMANIA. 

According to the most recent information, cotton production in 
1934 is estimated at 5,100 centals (1,100 bales of 478 lbs.) against 
8,500 centals (1,800 bales) in 1933 and an average of 1,200 centals 
(250 bales) in the five years 1925-1932. 

The wide fluctuations in production are chiefly the result of 
variations in the area under cotton during these years. 

(TAe lntemaiio7ial Institute of Agriculture^ 


ST. VINCENT. 

In the quarter ending December 31, 1934, conditions were very 
favourable in most districts but owing to low prices cultivation was 
often somewhat neglected. A fair amount of boll shedding 
occurred in December but insect pests were very scarce. No pink 
boll-worm or caterpillars were reported and the incidence of stainers 
was very low. The area under Sea Island cotton was 1,464 acres 
as compared with 1,216 in 1933-34 and 2,535 tibe average of 
the preceding five seasons. Percentages: 120.3 sind 57.7. Pro- 
duction of ginned cotton was forecast at about 1,600 centals ^35 
bales of 478 lbs.) as against 997 (20^ in 1933-34 and 3,056 (639) 
on the average. Percentages : 160.0 and 52.4. The area under 
Marie Galante cotton was 652 acres as compared with 719 in the 
previous season and 966 on the average. Percentages; 90.7 and 

67*5* 

(J^he International Institute of Agriculture.) 
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SUDAN. 

The Sudan Government, Depa^ment of Agnculture and 
Forests, Khartoum, end of May estimate of the cotton progress, 
it;34-35 season. It must be understood that these figures are 
only roughly approximate at this stage of the cotton season : — 


Bales 400 lbs. lint Estimated Kcked to date Area under Crop, 
Total Yield Feddans 



1934-36 1933-34 

1934-36 1933-34 

1934-36 1933-34 


May 

June 

May 

May 

May 

June 

Sakellaridis — 







. f Syndicate \ 




f 

156,040 

156,936 

Gezira-^I^- q c f 

195,000 

102,490 

195,389 

102,410 I 

19,143 

18,991 

Tokar 

11,163 

5,665 

10,909 

6,007 

31,681 

37,700 

Kassala 

17,126 

15,341 

16,875 

15,025 

28,210 

31,146 

Shambat and Dueim 

687 

262 

687 

261 

600 

600 

Private Estates (Khar- 







toum and Berber 







Province j . . 

5,500 

4,090 

5,352 

3.907 

6,346 

4,947 

Total Sakellaridis 

229,376 

127,838 

229,112 

126,610 

241,920 

249,220 

American * — 







Irrigated 

8,606 

13,396 

8,506 

13,396 

12,421 

12,300 

Rain Gro\^n . . 

36,034 

21,700 

36,034 

21,700 

96,916 

69,414 

Total American . . 

44,540 

35,096 

44,539 

36.096 

109,337 

71,714 

Total Sakellandis 







and American 

273,916 

162,934 

273,651 

161,706 

351,267 

320,934 


SYRIA. 

Cotton production in 1934 is estimated at about 2,500 tons, 
of which 1,900 was of the Lone Star variety and 600 of native 
cotton. The! crop is ginned mostly by Aleppo merchants. A 
considerable part of the crop is purcnased by the local cotton spin- 
ning mills which produce yam tor sale to the numerous household 
weavers. It is said that the local mills are adding to their equip- 
ment. (JJniied States Department of Commerce!) 


TURKEY. 

Out of the total yield of Turkish cotton in the past season of 
i3S>ooo bales (200 kgs. each), no less than 50,000 bales were taken 
by Germany. The trade between the two countries during the 
spring and summer months (F ebruary to Aumst) is usually largely 
in favour of Germany (last year it totalled R.M. 8,600,000 during 
the said period), so that sufficient credits are thus available when 
necessary to finance imports of raw cotton from Turkey, the more 
so as the present quotation is about 30 to 32 piastres per kg. as 
compared with about 50 piastres in the early part of last year. In 
view of the development of the Turkish cotton industry, however, 
the percentage of future crops available for export is likdy to be 
less than in the past. 
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UGANDA. 

Cotton crop of 1935 is estimated, on the basis of March condi- 
tions, at about 220,000 bales of 400 lbs. according to local officials. 
Purchases of cotton from growers to the end of February were 
substantially smaller than last year. 

(United States Department of Commerce.') 


U.S.S.R. 

During the second half of May and the first half of June, 
weather was dry and warm generally in Central Asia, while good 
rains f^ in the new cotton-growing regions (Ukrania, Crimea and 
North Caucasus). 

This year sowings are 10 to 15 days in advance of last year. 
On June i, the first opwations had been carried out on 82.7 per 
cent, of the area sown in collective and private holdings and on 
65.1 per cent, of the State Holdings. The work of irrigation was 
very difffcult, especially in Central Asia, owing to the low level of 
the water courses. On June i, the first irrigation had been done 
on 21.2 per cent, of the area and the second on 3.7 per cent. 

(International Institute of Agriculture.) 


Weather in the Central Asiatic regions was predominantly dry 
and warm during April. Rains fell over most of this zone only 
in the last week of April. Weather in the first decade of May 
was again dry and warm in. the new cotton-growing regions 
(Ukrania, North Caucasus, Crimea). Rainfall in April and in the 
first decade of May was frequent and sometimes abundant. 

Sowings of cotton were made more rapidly than last year, 
though in several regions of Central Asia owing to the drying up 
of the streams feeding the irrigation canals, sowings had to be 
made again owing to the excessive dryness of the soil. 

The total area sown to cotton in the whole of the Union was 
3,680,000 acres, or 76.6 per cent of the Plan. Stale farms con- 
tributed 224,000 acres, or 92.2 per cent of the Plan ^nd collective 
and individual farms together accounted for 3,453,000 acres, or 
75.9 per cent, of the Plan. In 1934 collective and private farms had 
sown 2,397,000 acres up to May i. 

• On May 10 95 per cent, of the cotton sowings provided for in 
the Plan had been accomplished. 
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Qualities in Cotton Required by 
the Spinner. 


Report by Mr. N. 5. PEARSE, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Sinners* and 
Manufacturers' Associations^ presented to the International 
Cotton Congress^ Milan-Rome. 


I T has been my pleasure and privilege to visit the United States 
Cotton Belt upon several occasions, and frequently during eadi 
visit cotton farmers, landowners and others connected with the 
cotton-growing industry have asked the following question : 
“ Say ! What kind of cotton do you spinners re^ly want? In 
the case where the farmer has given the matter a little thought, he 
has jumped to the hasty conclusion that the world’s spinners require 
their cotton to be of long staple, and the longer the better. 

Occasionally, I have been asked to address meetings of cotton 
planters, and have explained to them the qualities the spinners 
desire in their cottons. As these addresses have usually been given 
at a moment’s notice and without any preparation, I have not been 
able to do justice to this important subject. Therefore, it appears to 
me that a very useful purpose would be performed by stating clearly 
the exact qualities the spinner requires in his cottons, and that the 
information in the present paper should be distributed, not onlv 
to American cotton growers, but to the cotton cultivators in aU 
cotton-growing countries. Needless to say, cotton shippers also 
may benefit from the views expressed herein. 

It has often been said that the spinners have never indicated 
their requirements clearly, but it should be remembered that they 
are entirdy out of touch with the grower, and information has to 
percolate through the broker, merchant, exporter and numerous 
other agencies^ brfore the spinners’ views eventually readi the 
growers — ^that is, if they wer do. We do not expect the planter to 
understand the intricacies of cotton spinning — even a cotton 
merchant in Liverpool has been known to talk of ** spinning” 
shirts— but I hc^ to explain in simple, non-technical language the 
qualities the spinner looks for in his cottons. 

Staple. 

^ There are, roughly speaking, five main classes of cotton 
spinning mills — thidc, coarse, medium, medium fine, and fine. 
W^n asked to state the qualities of cotton required by the trade, a 
spinner in any of the above sections will immediately think of his 
own individual mill’s requirements, but in tihe following table I have 
endeavoured to show the different growths each of the above 
sections will use. 
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Lensth of Staple Necessary. Origin of Cotton. 


Thick. Bdow \ in. 

Coarse. \ in. to } in. 

Medium. I in. to in. 

Medium hne. i J in. to in. 

Fine. la and over. 


Cotton Waste, Chinese, Short 
Indian, etc. 

East Indian, Short American. 

American, Brazilian, Peruvian, 
Egyptian Uppers, Pilion, &c. 

Egyptian Uppers, Sake!, 
Brazilian, American, Mri- 
can, West Indian, Peruvian, 
Pilion. 

Sakel, East African, Tanguis, 
Sea Island. 


The main bulk of the cotton consumed in the world’s mills 
probably lies between in. and i J in. — ^approximately 60 per cent, 
of the cotton produced to-day lies within these limits — ^no figures 
have been collected internationally to show the quantitative use of 
the different staples b}^ the mills, and the al^ve can only be 
estimated roughly. 

Cotton growers should always keep in mind that a cotton with 
a short staple is of no use to the finer sections, but the coarser 
sections can use longer staple cottons than they usually find it 
expedient and profitable to put through their mills. Any cotton of 
a staple less than f in. must necessarily compete with very cheap 
cotton-mill waste, and cotton planters cannot be urged too strongly 
to plant seed of such a quality as to produce a I in. staple at the 
very least. In a dry season a | in. staple seed will give much 
shorter lengths. Wherever possible, a seed which usudly yidds 
I in. staple is far more preferable, for cotton of ^ in. up or down will 
always find a ready sale. Such cottons are termed “ bread and 
butter” cottons by the spinners. The dimate and other con- 
ditions in Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, East Africa, Brazil 
and Peru, are eminently suitable for the longer staple cottons in the 
quantity at present in demand by the mills tor luxury goods during 
the present world depression, but where they can be profitably 
grown — ^that is, on good rich soils with a long growing season and 
with adequate moisture conditions — the cotton planter may find it 
more profitable to do so. However, he should realize that, owing 
to the longer growing season necessary for the maturing of long- 
staple cottons, his crop is exposed for a longer period to the vicissi- 
tudes of dimate, plant disease and insect pests. Furthermore, the 
yield per acre is generally smaller than that of the shorter varieties. 


Uniformity of Staple. 

Perhaps the most important quality the spinner desires to find in 
his cotton is uniformity of staple — ^which factor is of paramount 
importance to the spinner. 1 he ideal cotton in this respect would 
of course, be one in which each and every fibre is of exactly the 
same length, as is the case with synthetic staple fibre such as 
artificial silk. Long-staple cotton with a large pCTcentage of short 
fibres mixed into it is almost usdess to the spinner, for the fine 
spinner is obliged to comb oul all the short fibres, and he would call 
it a “ wasty ” cotton. The price he would pay for sudi a sample 
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would naturally be lower in proportion to the amount of short fibres 
contained therein. In consequence, such a cotton would have to be 
sold at a very much reduced price to coarser mills to compete with 
shorter staples- -even so the coarse spinner would find it necessary 
to comb out the longer fibres. It is the average length of fibre in 
any pull during sampling that will indicate the value of the cotton 
— it is not the longest fibres in a sample whicli decide the value of a 
cotton in the spinner’s estimation, for he will pull out the few long 
fibres and leave the average. The reason why Californian cotton is 
not used to a greater extent by Europeg,n spinners is that it is 
generally lacking in this important quality, or, in other words, it is 
not even-running.” I believe this unevenness in staple is due to 
uneven irrigation in the fields, the higher parts of a field receive less 
water than others, with the result that in these parts the staple is 
shorter than that of the more copiously irrigated sections. If the 
cotton from the higher portions of the fields were kept separate this 
objection could easily be overcome. 

False-packed or plated bales, with short cotton in the interior and 
the longer staple at the sides, are of course so strongly condemned 
by the spinners for this very reason of lack of uniformity in staple, 
but in this case the trouble is more serious, for the spinner cannot 
find the short staple in the drawn sample, as the shorter fibres are 
all in the centre of the bale. Should the short cotton be put into the 
machinery which has been set for the longer staple endless trouble 
will occur, due to broken yam, bad spinning and weak yarn, 
resulting in considerable waste, discontent among the operatives, 
loss in production, claims for poor yam and loss of customers. 

Irregular staple causes thick and thin places in the yam and any 
unevenness in the thickness of the yarn imparts to the cloth a vari- 
coloured appearance when dyed. Breakage of yarn also caused by 
irregular staple brings about the same effect owing to the joints 
in the yam. 

Strength. 

Strength of the individual fibres is the next most important 
quality in cotton desired by the spinners, for this quality obviously 
makes for a strong yarn and a strong cloth. The maximum 
strength in an individual fibre is only attained when the cotton boll 
is allowed to ripen fully ; unripe fibres are immature and weak, 
and should a bunch of unrijie fibres go through together into the 
yam there would be a weak spot. Each bunch of unripe fibres 
shows up as a darker patch in dyed cloth for they absorb more dye 
than ripe cotton. 

To the naked eye, individual cotton fibres appear alike, but 
under the microscope they appear as flattened tubes, with a number 
of kinks or convolutions running along their length, whilst these 
flattened tubes are twisted in some cottons more than in othem. 
Some cottons also have more kinks than others, and are more suit- 
able for certain 3’arns than a fibre with only a few. A sample of 
kinlcy cotton is w’hat the spinner terms “ rough,” and is used for 
hosier}^ and blanket yams, because it has a dose resemblance to 
wool. The greater number of kinks or convolutions in a given 
length of fibre the greater will be the gripping power of each fibre 
to lap round and adhere to its neighbour in the yam. But the 
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number of kinks is not the only qualit}* which makes for strength in 
3’arn. There is the question of nneness. The finer or thinner each 
individual fibre is, the more fibres can the spinner twist into a cross- 
section of a certain diameter of yam, and the more fibres there are 
in any given diameter, the stronger will be the 3"arn. It is there- 
fore obvious that cotton -seed breeders and cotton planters should 
develop and grow types of cotton wdth finer fibres. Although it 
may seem paradoxical, thick or coarse-fibred cottons do not make 
for "strength in yam. 

Uniformity. 

Uniformity in the cotton, bale after bale, delivery after 
delivery, true to the original type, should next be aimed at by 
cotton growers, and I may also SB.y, b}" the exporters. This is a 
fault one often finds with cottons grown in new cotton-growing 
countries, where the crop is only produced in small quantities. One 
planter will grow one kind of cotton, his neighbour another ; one 
planter is careful with his picking, whereas another may leave his 
picking until late in the season, with the result that the latter’s 
cotton will contain a larger quantity of leaf, and at the same time 
will become stained by rains or frost. When once a spinner decides 
that a certain quality of cotton is suitable for the yarn he has to 
sell to his customers, he will readil}” prepare his machinery for such 
a cotton, providing he can be assured that he can always obtain 
that exact quality of cotton year in and year out ; unless he has 
this assurance, however, he will hesitate to alter his machinery to 
suit that cotton’s staple, grade, strength and other qualities, for 
such alterations cause the spinner considerable inconvenience and 
monetar^^ outlay. Egypt sells her cotton on “types” onl3^ and 
is the outstanding example to be imitated in this respect. 

Neps. 

Absence of what the spinner terms “neps” is an essential 
feature of good cotton. A nep is a little bunch of immature or 
unripe fibres usualh' only noticeablew^hen a thin film of the sample is 
held up to the light ; the3" are about the size of a pin head. Another 
type of nep is produced on sazu gms when the cotton is ginned too 
rapidly, or when damp seed cotton is passed through the gin. 
Small neps on the surface of cloth show up after d3"eing iinicli darker 
than the remainder of the fabric owing to the fact that neppy cotton 
absorbs the d3"e more readih" than ripe cotton. Before the war 
it was the usual practice in "the United States to store the seed 
cotton for lo to 14 days before it was ginned, and thus it was 

f iven an opportunitv- to dry out. In the modern days of 
igh speed, the cotton is usually ginned the same dav that it is 
picked, with the result that cotton picked in the early morning 
dew shows considerable quantities of neps. Some authorities state 
that when the seed cotton is stored for 14 days the staple will absorb 
a small quantity of the oil from the seed and take on an improved 
silk}” appearance. Some also even maintain that the staple will 
actuall3" grow in length during this period. 

Colour. 

The colour of the staple is of soine importance. As a general 
rule, a white cotton is preferred, but in some cases butter-coloured. 
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and even brown colours, are actually wanted, although the last 
mentioned have only a limited sale. 

Grade. 

Grade refers to the general colour of the sample, and the amount 
of leaf in it. The presence of a large amount of leaf naturally lowers 
the price of the cotton, as spinners cannot spin leaf and it is merely 
waste. It is therefore obvious that a spinn^ will pay less for a very 
leafy cotton. Then again, small quantities of leai sometimes get 
carried right through into the resulting yam and cloth, and must 
be removed before sdling it to the customer. Leaf remaining 
in yarn after being woven into doth causes an effect exactly 
opposite to that of nep. The leaf resists the dye or 
prevents the ^e from coming into contact with the cotton 
beneath it. The leaf is afterwards removed, leaving white 
spots where each partide of leaf has been. The presence of other 
foreign matter, such as cotton stalks, straw, sand, cotton seeds, 
etc., should never be allpwed, and the ginner who pernuts his 
machinery to become so dilapidated as to pass such impurities into 
the lint, should not have any cotton grower’s custom. The bark 
from the stalk splits up into innumerable fibr^, which cause CTeat 
trouble by breaking down Ihe ends in the spinning-room. Seeds 
cause further inconvenience in that they are broken up and carried 
forward in the yam. These husks are very stiff, and should the 
yam be used upon knitting machines, each seed mote will break 
a needle in the knitting machine, a most serious business for all 
concerned, and in the end the spinner will refuse to buy his cotton 
from the same source, which in its turn eventually has its effect upon 
the grower who produced that cotton. 

Ginning. 

The ginning of cotton is the first mechanical process through 
which cotton is passed, and I am sorry to say this process is often 
unsatisfactorily carried out. Of the two types of gins the saw gin 
is the one which can be more detrimental to the cotton fibre, whnst 
cotton of a staple longer than ins. should never be saw ginned. 

Bad ginning of cotton is a crime perpetrated upon the cotton 
grower usually without the latter’s knowledge. Ginneries are only 
run during the picking season, and keen competition has made it 
necessary for the ginner to run as quiddy and as long as he is able 
in ordCT to obtain as full a production as possible. Tnis practice of 
fast giiming absolutely ruins the cotton fibre. Such cotton is 
neppy, gin cut, i.e., a large proportion of the fibres will be cut short 
— result : a wasty cotton for which the cotton planter will receive 
only a low price. There is a certain maximum speed of the saw gin 
most suitable for each length of staple which should never be 
exceeded. I may state here that the United States Government 
Experimental Ginning Station at Ldand, Mississippi, is doing 
splendid pion^r work with the object of improving that country’s 
Riming technique. It is to be hoped that tne ginners throughout 
the Bdt will adopt voluntarily the results of this station’s experi- 
ments. 

I have already mentioned that cotton should never be ginned 
when damp ; neppy cotton will most certainly be the result. 
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Ginners should experiment for themselves as to what speeds 
suit the cotton of their district. Another point which should be 
noted is that the seed cotton should not be fed too rapidly to the 
breast roll, as this gives similar results to fast ginning. 

Roller gins are highly satisfactory from the point of view of 
the qudit}’- of cotton they turn out, but as regards their output and 
supervision they are far and away behind the saw gin. There is 
a very real need for a roller gin where the seed cotton is fed to it 
pneumatically, but the difficulty in this respect is that the feed must 
be carefully regulated. There is scope here for the inventor, for 
each roller gin is fed by hand, and it is only possible to install 
them where labour is clieap. 

Baling. 

Cotton bales should be approximately of the same uniform 
weight, and sliould be sold on a net weight basis. Tare and bands 
also should be standardized. Cotton oaled in a cotton covering 
would enjo}" a readier sale among fine spinners than jute-covered 
cotton. Jute fibres mixed in with the cotton cause a very large 
percentage of the breaks in spinning. Spinners are now receiving 
large quantities of bales from Brazil, covered with a cheap, light, 
closely-wovcn cotton cloth, and this covering is proving eminently 
satisfactory", both during transportation ana spinning. 

Cotton Seed. 

The means to be adopted by the new cotton-growing countries 
to improve cotton shipments can only be generally indicated in this 
paper, as individual study of the conditions of each country by an 
expert is necessary on the spot. 

As a general rule, however, every new district should decide 
upon growing only one variety of cotton, in order to obviate the 
mixing of the se^ at the gins and cross-pollination, with the 
resulting rapid deterioration of the seed and the quality of the 
cotton. The gins are usuaRy — in fact, practically always — ^the 
cause of seed mixture, and gin-run seed should never be planted if 
the strain of a cotton is to be kept high, except in a “ one-variety 
cotton community ” or where a ginning factory gins only one type 
of cotton. Where this is impracticable the law should not allow The 
gin to sell cotton-seed for planting purposes, unless the gins are 
thoroughly’ cleaned out when a new variety is to be passed through 
the gin. In Egy’pt, where the seed supply is under the control of 
the Government, gins licensed to sell seed for planting purposes 
are taken entirely to pieces, and every- seed lying in corners, bolt- 
holes, etc., in each gin and the conveyers is deaned out before a 
new variety is passed through. The deaning and examination of 
the gin is so thorough that the process reminds one of a search for 
deadly’ microbes or bacteria. Without exaggeration, the presence 
of one single seed of an inferior growth will do as much damage to 
a superior strain of seed when it is planted as any major cotton pest. 
The seed is the key to the supply of good cotton, and the Egyptian 
Government has only- retained her px>sition as a supplier of good 
cottons by means of the rigid control of her cotton-seed supply. 
A sample of every- sack of cotton planting seed is examined by 
Government offidals before being passed and certified as suitable 
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for sale to the planter; all -uncertified seed is used by the oil 
factories. That the seed supply of America should be left to 
individual firms, and above all to the ginners, is almost a crime, 
and is bound to lead to rapid seed degeneratioa The State should 
own nudeus seed farms and ginning plants, and no other but 
Government grown and ginned seed should be used for planting 
purposes. The seed raised on the seed farms should then be jjassed 
on to competent planters and grown subject to Government inspec- 
tion. The resulting cotton wiU naturally be ginned at 
Government-controlled gins. This is one aspect of the situation 
which should not be treated from an individual point of view, 
as one single field of cotton from poor seed will lead to the ruin of 
the reputation of a whole county as a producer of high-class cotton, 
and frustrate the good intentions and endeavours of the rest of the 
community. 

Price. 

From the point of view of the grower, perhaps the mi>st 
important factor is the question of price, and here I wish to lake the 
opportunity of removing a serious misconception on the part of the 
average cotton grower. Certain growers 1 have met in America 
app^ to labour under the impression that the pinner continuously 
desires low prices, and the lower the better. This is far from the 
truth. Prices fall when demand slackens. This decreased demand 
is a direct result of fewer yam orders received by the spinner. 
Spinners actually piefer a steady market, or a steadily rising 
market. The grower who believes spinners want cotton prices to 
fall should remember that the spinner has far more capital^ invested 
in cotton yam stocks than the average cotton planter has in cotton, 
and should cotton fall in price, spinners stand to lose far more 
money in the aggregate than the planters. I wish to stress the 
point that the spinners desire to see a prosperous cotton-growing 
industry, so that all concerned therein may be in a position to hay 
more cotton goods, and thus help to turn the wheels of finance and 
trade, with the ultimate object of increasing the consumption of 
cotton goods to the benefit of all concerned. 


DEAN & DA>VSON 
SCCVICE 


WE OFFER YOU THE FOLLOWING FACILITIES : 

'RICKETS W Hailt Sea, and Air. Conducted and indunve in* 
1 dependent Touis. Cruises and Ocean passages at officia] ntes. 
reservatians, seat^ sleepers and berdis. Sightseans artangements and private 
luie. Travellers' cheques, letters of credit and drafts. Unifonrned repie* 
sentatives and orivate couriers. Goods riiipp^ forwarded and warehoioed. 
Gind^books and phrase books. Bagg^ and persraal Insurance. Passports 
and vm. Forrign Money. Theatre udeets. 
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AUSTRIA. 


Spinning Section. 

During the last few months the cotton-spinning section has 
worked at approximately 85 per cent, of its full capacity on single 
shift, although deliveries for exports have shown a decided retro- 
gression. Smes for both the home and export markets show a large 
decrease during the first quarter of the year. It is therefore 
expected that there will be a reduction of production during the 
month of July. 

Imports during the first four months of 1935 totalled in all 
5,851 metric quintas as against 4,465 metric quintals for the same 
period in the previous year. Tnis is an increase of 31 per cent. 

Exports durinjg the first four months of the current year reached 
28,42’! metric quintals compared with 22,218 metric quintals, or 
an increase of 28 per cent, for the same period in 1934. Neverthe- 
less, the reduced sale which developed during the fast two months 
is not shown in these figures. 

The future outlook for the development of the cotton trade 
cannot be forecasted with any degree of accuracy, although it is 
presumed that in view of the difficulty in making exports, further 
restrictions will have to be brought into force. 


Weaving Section. 


The weaving section has, on the whole, been fully occupied, 
although only on a single-shift basis, for a portion of the looms 
has been working on two shifts, and a similar number has been idle 
during the same period. 

The total production during the last few months has remained 
comparatively stable, although accompanied by low prices in view 
of the intense competition in prices, which have been under cost of 
production. 

Imports during the first four months of the current year have 
been as follows: — 


Greys . . 
Bleached 
Dyed 
Prints , , 
Coloured woven 


5,723 as against 6,054 metric quintals. 

42o „ 501 ^ „ 

397 „ 265 „ ^ 

937 „ 993 „ : 


8,006 


8,416 
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Also in the weaving section no de&nite prophesies in regard to 
the development of business in the near future can be made, 
although it is assumed that a decrease is more probable than an 
increase in the amount of business. 


T/ie following is the original report in Gerjnan : — 


Baumwollspinnerei. 

In den letzten Monaten war die Spinnerei mit ungefahr 85 % 
ihrer Kapazitat in einfacher Schicht beschaftigt, doch zeigen die 
Exportablieferungen einen deiitlichen Riickgang. Auch die 
Verkaufe fiir das In- und Ausland sind gegeniiber dem ersten 
Quartal dcs Jahres erheblich zuriickgeblieben. Es ist daher schon 
fiir den laufenden Monat mit einer verringerung der Produktion 
zu reclmen. 

Die Einfuhr hat in den ersten 4 Monaten des Jahres 1935 insge- 
samt 5»85 i m.q. gegeniiber 4,465 m.q. in der gleichen Penode des 
Vor jahres betragen und zei^ somit eine Steigerung urn 31 %• 

Die Ausfuhr erreichte in den ersten 4 Monaten des laufenden 
Jahres 28,421 m.q. gegenuber 22,218 m.q. in der gleichen Periode 
des Vorjahres, hat sich somit um rund 28 % gehoben. AUerdings 
kommt in diesen Ziffem die riicldaufige Bewegung, die sich in den 
beiden letzten Monaten vollzog^ hat, nodi nicht zum Ausdrude. 

Die Aussichten fiir die Entwicklung der Besdiaftigungs- 
verhaltnisse in der nachsten Zukunft sind nicht mit Sicherheit zu 
beurt^^ doch ist es, wie schon friiher erwahnt, wahrscheinlich, 
dass infolge der Schwierigkeiten im Export eine Drosselung der 
Erzeugung einsetzten wiro. 


Baumwollweberei, 

Die Wetereien waxen im Durchschnitt voll beschaftigt, jedoch 
Basis der ei^achen Schicht, da ein Teil der Stiihle m zwei 
Schichten gelaufen ist, wahrend eine gleiche Zahl ausser Betrieb 
gesetzt ist. Die Gesamtproduktion 1st in den letzten Monaten 
geblieben, doch voUzieht sich infolge des ver- 
scharften konkurrenzkamptes erne fortschreitende Senkung der 
Preise, welche — n^ientlich in Rohware — bereits unter dem 
Selbstkostenniveau liegen. 

Die Einfuhr hat in den ersten 4 Monaten des laufenden Jahres 
betragen : 


In Roh'w'are 
„ gebleichter Ware 
„ gefarbter 
„ bedruckter , . 

„ buntgewebter 


6,723 gegenuber 6,054 m.q. 


623 


603 

425 


501 

397 

ft 

266 

937 

tt 

993 

8,006 


8,416 


Auch b^ughch der Baumwollweberei kann eine verlassliche 
rrogne^ hmsichtlich der Gesdiaftsentwickiung der nachsten 
Zukunft schw^ gestellt werden, doch ist eher mit einem Riickgang 
als mit einer Steigerung der Erzeugung zu rechnen. 

(Verein der BaumwaUspinner und 'Weber Oestcrreicks.') 
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CHINA, 

Vam production was curtailed cluiing 1934 by reason of the fact 
that cotton prices were too high and that yarn prices were low. In 
addition, stocks of yam had accumulated, and sales were com- 
paratively few and made at unprofitable prices. 

The causes of this depression in China have been accumulative. 
The various troubles which have occurred in Manchukuo, Shanghai, 
Jehol, Szechuen, Fukien — banditry and floods along the Yan^se 
River have all contributed to impoverish the populace and reduce 
their buying power. 

Although in 1934 the situation was more settled, the aftermath 
of these events was felt more in 1934. The Manchurian market 
was lost to the Tientsin and Shansi mills, which ha\e now been 
compelled to sell their yams in the south of China, and more often 
than not these yams have to be smuggled out through the Great 
Wall. 

The high price of cotton w^as due to reduced^ production, 
owing to the unsettled state of the country, but it should 
remarked that efforts are being made to increase production in 
the future. 

The production of piece goods in 1934 show^ed an increase of 
3,353,537 pieces above 1933. The imports of cotton piece goods 
have been lighter, due to Government tariff measures. Imports 
during the last four years were as follows : — 

1931 188,000,000 dollars. 

1932 139,800,000 

1933 71,250,000 

1934 48,097,590 

The decrease in cotton goods imports is chiefly due to Die 
increased home production; the decrease in the buying power of 
the population due to the depression and internal troubles, the 
increase in import duties on piece goods and the disparity between 
gold and silver values. 

During May, Chinese and Japanese mills located in Shanghai 
were reported operating at 65 to 85 per cent, capacity respectively, 
in both cases representing a 10 per cent, reduction compared with 
the corresponding month last 3'ear. Further reductions are 
anticipated. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

The position of the Czccho-Slovak cotton-spinning section has 
not improved during the second quarter of the year. Yarn prices 
are, furthermore, extraordinarily low and barely cover the cost of 
production. 

The degree of occupation is approximately just over half of 
full capacity and should remain at this figure in view of the number 
of orders on hand. 

^ Exports of cotton yams and goods during the first quarter of 
this 3'ear have remained approximate!}’^ the same as in the previous 
year, as may be seen from the following figures : — 
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Cotton yarn 
Cotton goods 
Coiton knitted goods 
Cotton enibioideied goods 

Total 


1st Quarter, 
1935 
(Quintals 
28,003 
U,840 
4,000 
J,734 


48,637 


1st Quarter, 
1934 
quintals 
30,009 
19.970 
3,540 
1,471 


49,050 


The following is the original refort in German\ — 

Die Lage der csl. Baumwollspinnereien hat sich auch im_ 2, 
Quartal des Jahres nicht gebessert. Die Garnpreise sind 
weiterhin ausserordentlich niearig und reichen kaum aus, um die 
Spinnkoslen zu decken. Der Beschaftigungsgrad lie^ etwas 
iiber der Halfte der Gesamtkapazitat und dlirfte sich infolge des 
hohen Orderstandes auch weiterhin ungefahr auf dieser Hohe 
halten. 

Die Ausfuhr von Baumwollgarncn und -Waren hat sich im 
I. Quartal dj. auf etwas derselben Hohe gehalten, wie in der 
gleichen Zeit des Vor jahres, wie die nachfolgenden Ziffern 
zeigen : — 



I Quartel 

I Quartel 


1935 

1934 


T- 

q- 

BaumuoUgame . . 

28,003 

30,069 

BaumwoUge^N ebe 

14,840 

13,970 

Baum\^ oll-V irk-u Sti ick\N aien 

4.0 CW 

3,546 

BaumwoU-andeie Waren 

1,734 

1,471 

Zusammen 

48,637 

40,05fi 


\\VirtschaUsv€rhan(L Csl Baiimuwlls pinner eien^ 


ENGLAND. 

SpinxMng Section. 

Whilst the volume of trade of the last six months has been 
maintained, compared with that of the similar preceding period, 
prices both for cloth and yarn have remained unsatisfactory. 

The Cotton Spinning Industry Bill, Ihe scope nf which is to 
deal with surplus sinnning machinery, has received its first reading 
in the House of Commons. It is hoped that the measure will assist 
materially in the concentration of production and the elimination 
of cut-throat competition. 

These and other contemplated forms of reorganization are being 
watched sjTupathetically and with great interest by the trade in 
general. 

Weaving Section. 

The actmty in the weaving section, although there has been the 
seasonal diminution in exports, shows a slight improvement upon 
last year, but margins continue to be extremely unsatisfactory. 
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and prices offered to manufacturers are in many cases unacceptable. 
The volume of trade in highcr-dass cotton and ra3’’on goods shows 
no appreciable change as compared with last year. 

A considerable proportion of plant in the manufacturing section 
IS idle owing to lack of orders at remunerative prices, and unless 
this latter factor can be remedied, there appears to be little likeli- 
hood of any marked change in the stale of trade. 


FRANCE. 

During the month of May an improvement in the demand has 
revealed itself, in both the spinning and weaving sections of the 
industry. It can scarcely be ascertained, however, whether this 
improvement is to be attributed to the seasonal activity which 
generally makes itself felt at this period of the year or to the 
monetary doubts whidi are prevailing at the moment. Aloreover, 
this improvement was not sustained in June, and has only had a 
slight effect upon prices, which remain ver\" poor. 

At the end of May the degree of occupation in the factories, 
taking into account machinery completely stopped as short time 
worked by the remainder of the industry working part time, could 
be estimated at about 58 or 59 cent, for the spinning industry 
'the fine spinning sections remaining, however, at less than 50 per 
cent.) and at 62 or 63 per cent, for the wea\dng industry. It must 
he mentioned that the agreements whi(± were drawn up for the 
application of concerted short-time working ceased as from June i 
to regulate the hours of work. It is to be feared that this will only 
result in fresh disequilibrium between production and consumption, 
as it may be apt to cause another fall in prices. 

No wage modifications have taken place during the period under 
review 


TAe followifig is the original refort ni French : — 

Au cours du mois de mai une amelioration de la demande a 4 t^ 
constatee aussi bien en filature qu’en tissage, sans qu*on puisse 
toutefois determiner pour quelle part die doit &tre attmiu^e soit au 
mouvement saisonnier qui se produit generalement k pareille 
epoque, soit aux craintes mondaires qui ont pu se mani fester. 

Cette amdioration ne s’est d'ailleurs pas maintenue en juin et 
n’a eu qu^une trfes faible repercussion sur les prix qui conti'nuent 
a etre mauyais. 

Fin mai le degre d’activite des usines, compte tenu tant de 
Toutfllage compldement arrfete que du ch6mage pratiqu6 par 
Toutillage rest 4 en activite^ partielle, pouvait dre 6valu6 k environ 
58 ou 59 pour cent pour la filature (tout en se maintenant St moins 
de 50 pour cent pour la filature de numdros fins) et S. 62 ou 63 pour 
cent pour le tissage. — II y a lieu de signaler que les ententes qui 
s’daient constituees pour ^application d*un chomage concert^ ont 

cess6 h partir du ler juin de reglementer la dur 4 e du travail. II 

est h, craindre qu’il n’en r6sulte un nouveau des6quilibre de la pro- 
duction et de la consomation ayant lui-meme pour effet un nouvel 
affaissement des prix. 
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Aucune modification de salaircs n’cst inicrvenue au cours du 
trimestre en revue : — 


IMPORTATIONS ET EXPORTATIONS P'ARTICLES COTONNIERS. 
LMPOmS AND EXPORIS OP COTTON GOODS. 


A — Importations : (Imports) 

Premier trimestre 
First quarts 
(Quintaux Metnques) 
(Metric quintals) 
1934 1936 

1. Fils de coton 

(Cotton yarn) 

1,682 

1,300 

2. Tissus de cotoa et autres articles manufactures 
(Cotton cloth and other manufactured articles) 

B — Exportations : (Exports) 

2,807 

2,501 

1. Fils de coton : Exportations totales 
(Cotton yarn — total exports) 

Destinations : (Countries of destination) 

. . 16,212 

25,504 

Alg^rie, Colonies et Pays de Protec torat . . 

(Algeria^ French colonies and protectorates) 

3,960 

4,711 

Marche Strangers 

(Foreign markets) 

. . 12,252 

20,793 

2. Tissus de coton : Exportations totales . . 

(Cotton cloth — total exports) 

Destinations : (Countries of desHnation) 

.. 107,232 

86,107 

Algdrie, Colonies et Pa^’s de Protectorat 
(Algeria, French colonies and Protectorates) 

, . 91,003 

75,605 

Marche strangers 
(Foreign markets) 

. . 16,229 

9,502 


^Syndkal Ghiiral de Vhidustrie CoionnTcrc Eran^cme.) 


GERMANY. 

Spinning Section, 

During the second quarter of 1935 the degree of activity in 
the spinning section has remained unchanged. 

The demand for cotton yams has remained on the whole satis- 
factory ; in certain sections of the industry there has been noticeable 
a certain slackening in demand. The degree of occupation in the 
mills was, on the whole, as reported in the previous quarter. 


The iolloimng is the original refort in German ', — 

Auch im Verlauf des 2. Vierteljahres 1935 hat sich die 
geschaftliche Lage der deutschen Baumwollspinnerei im allege- 
meinen niclit wesentlich geandert. 

pie Nachfrage nach Baumwollgespinsten blieb durchweg 
befriedigend ; in einzdnen Teilen der verarbeitenden Industrie 
machte sich aller dings ein Nachlassen des Bedarfes bemerkbar. 
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Dcr Beschaftigungsgrad der Betriebe konnte im allgemeinen 
auf dcin bisherigen Stand gehalten warden. 

\F achgrnfpe BamniooUspiunerei der Wirisclitsgruppe 
T extilindusiric,) 

Weaving Section. 

The position in the South German cotton weaving industry 
has remained unchanged during the second quarter of 1935. The 
degree of occupation in the first quarter of 1935 was carried through 
to the second quarter. 

Demand has been quite satisfactory. 


The joUozving is the original report in German \ — 

Die geschaftliche Lagc der siiddeutschen Baumwollweberei hat 
sich im 2. Quartal 1935 nicht wesentlich verandert. Der 
Bescliaftigung^rad des i. Quartals 1935 konnte im allgemeinen 
auch im 2. Quartal 1935 aufrecht erhalten warden. Die Nachfrage 
war befriedigend. 

{Fachuntergrufpe Rohzveberei der Fachgruppe 
Baunnoolhcc beteu) 


HOLLAND. 

Cotton Spinning. 

Conditions in the spinning section of the trade are far from 
satisfactory. Most spinning mills are working short time, and 
although prices of yarn are fairly steady, these are in most 
cases not sufficient to cover the cost of production. Imports of 
cotton 3’arn from England remain fairh" large and imports from 
Belgium, especially in twofolds, have increased since the recent 
further devaluation of the Belgian franc. 

Cotton Weaving. 

The emplo^-ment in the weaving mills seems to have stabilized 
on a rather low level, which will mean a production of about two- 
thirds of 1929-30. The export trade is practically limited to those 
markets where quotas are imposed, and the Dutch importers only 
obtain a share of these quotas in proportion to their former exports. 
The demand from the home trade did not attain its usual size in 
the spring ; cheap imports from other countries and the diminishing 
buying pc»wer in this country (owing to the large number of 
unemployed) seem to be the chief causes for the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in the cotton industry. 


HUNGARY. 

As a result of the reduced bu^dng power of the population on 
one hand and the difficulty of obtaining raw cotton on the other, 
the degree of occupation in the cotton industiy?” in recent times has 
been the cause of considerable decreased activity. 

In the cotton-spinning section, the decrease in spinning activity 
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is about 20 per cent., and in the weaving section and finishing 
sections about 30 per cent, of full-time working. 

The position of the knitting and embroidery industry has been 
unsatisfactory since the beginning of the year, and no further 
alteration has taken place. 


The followwg is the original ref or t in German *. — 

Infolge der Verminderung der Kaufkraft der Bewolkerung 
einerseits und der Schwiengkeiten der Rohhaumwollbeschaffung 
andererseits ist in der Beschaftigung der BaumwoUindustrie in der 
letzten Zeit ein zianlicher Riickgang eingetreten. Bei den Baum- 
wollspinnereien ist dieser Ruckgang der Beschaftigung auf etwa 
20 bei den Baumwollwebereien und Ausriistungsfabriken auf 
etwa 50 % zu veraiischlagen. Die Lage der Strickerei- und 
Wirkereiindustrie ist seit j&fang dcs Jahres ungiinstig und ist in 
dieser Lage weiterhin keine Veranderung eingetreten. 

{Magyar Textilgyarosok Orseagos Egyesulefe.) 


ITALY. 

Results achieved in the Italian cotton industry during the 
second quarter of the current year have served to confirm the 
improvement which took place during the preceding months. 

An increased activity has been shown by the mills as a result of 
the greater demand for yams and cloth for the home market. 

In consequence, manufacturers’ sales have been larger, and 
better prices have been obtained. 

At the end of June, visible stocks in the factory warehouses were 
considerably reduced, whereas orders on hand continue to be very 
heaw. 

This favourable situation has given rise to a big increase in the 
number of worki^eople employed. 

In the export trade, on the other handj conditions on the whole 
remained stationary, with no definite sign of any improvement 
upon the results of last year. 


The ioilowing is the original text in Italian • — 

Nd 2° trimestre di quest’anno I’andaniento dell’industria 
cotoniera italiana ha confermato il miglioramento verificatosi nei 
mesi precedent!. 

Infatti I’attivitJt dei cotonifici ha progredito per effetto della 
iiia^ore richiesta di filati e tessuti da parte dd commercio intemo. 

Di conseguenza sono state in aumento le vendite degli indus- 
triali, ed i relativi prezzi spuntati. 

Alla fine di giugno i magazzini ddle fabbriche risultano molto 
allegeriti mentre gli impegni di lavoro sono :r'empre forti. 

Questa favorevole situazione ha permesso un buon incremento 
nel-roccupazione operaia. 

Le condizioni dell’esportazione sono invece rimaste stazionarie 
nd complesso, senza alcun segno effettivo di miglioramento rispetto 
aUo scorso anno. 

{Associazione Italiana Fascista degli Industriali Cotonieri.) 
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JAPAN. 

According to the Mitsubishi monthly report for May, 1935, 
cotton yarn continued firm in sympathy with the advance of 
American raw cotton and influenced by the decision to restrict 
output by an additional 3.8 per cent, during the next two months 
'June and July;. Quotations, however, collapsed at the end of the 
month, due to the legislative development in the United States. 

Production was less than the output in April, due to a decrease 
in working days. 

Exports of cotton tissues showed a sharp reduction compared 
with the previous month and May, 1934: — 


Cotton yam, average (per bale) . . 

do.,' Production (bales) 

Export of cotton tissues (in 1,000 yen) . . 


ven 


Mav, 

Apnl, 

Mav, 

1936 

1935 

1934 

212*19 

198*50 

211*88 

303.049 

307.6901 

280.452 

42,583 

44,253" 

48,523 


POLAND. 

DEGREE OF OCCUPATION OF THE COTTON MILLS; 

(four weeks periods) : 

Mar. 18 to April 14, 1936 107*00% of full time production (48 hours weekly) 
April 14 to May 12 „ 97*67% „ „ „ 

May 13 to June 9 „ 106*87% „ „ „ „ 

EXPORTS : 

Clothing 

Cotton yam Piece goods Contents Contenfa 

of cotton of cotton 



value 

weight 

value 

weight 

yam 

yam 


zl. 

tg* 

zl. 

kg- 

kg. 

kg. 

April, 1936 . . 
May, „ . . 
June, „ . . 

40,703 

12,047 

179,407 

41,874 

18,617 

46,946 

43,536 

13,066 

80,193 

18,593 

6,761 

31,832 

4,054 

1,696 

115,689 

24,983 

8,903 

41,709 


{Zrzeszenie Prodiicentozv Przedzy Bazvelniancj w PolsceA) 


SWEDEN. 

Business conditions in the cotton industr}^ generally are not so 
promising as previously. Due probably to an overstoc&ing follow- 
ing last season's brisk demands, the retail trade has shown a 
marked tendency to fall off in regard to orders. Foreign com- 
petition has grown stronger, especially from the Baltic countries. 

No alteration has taken place in regard to wages. 

{Svenska Bornidlsfabrikantforeningen,) 


SWITZERLAND. 

The quarter under review has shown a slight reduction in 
demand, and in consequence the spinning section has experienced 
increased short time • furthermore a reduction in demand was 
experienced by the doubling section. The coarse, the medium fine 
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and tlie fine wcaMiig sections, and especiall}’ those firms working 
for export, experienced an increased demand in comparison with 
llie prevK ms quai ler ; at the same time 1 lie coloured w eaving section 
has Ijeen able to regain part of its lost markets. On the whole, 
there has been a restriction of production, namely, in the 
spinning and doubling sections, of from 20 and 30 per cent., in the 
\vca\mg section from 10 to 45 per cent. 


T/tc IS the original report in German: — 

Das Beriditsquartal lirachte der Spinnerei eincn leichten Absatz- 
nickgang und daunt vermehrtc Produktionscinschrankungen; noch 
ausgepragter trat das Abflauen der Nachfrage in der Zwirnerei in 
Erscheinung. Grob, Mittelfein- und Fein- weberei, davon ganz 
besonders die exportorientierten Betriebe, bussten im Vergleich 
zum Vorquartal ebenfalls an Umsalz ein, wahrend die Buntweberei 
eher wieder einen Teil des verlorenen Marktes zuruckgewann. Auf 
der ganzen Lime bestehen erhebliche Produktionsdrosselungcn, die 
in Spinnerei und Zwirnerei zwischen 20 und 30 Prozent, in der 
Weberei zwischen 10 und 45 Prozent liegen. 

{Schzoeizertscher Spinner-Zimrner tind TF eber-V erein. 


U.S.A. 


Through the courtesy of the Cotton Textile Institute, New 
York, we are able to publish figures of cotton cloth production 
since the beginning of 1935 for each week up to the end of April, 
together with the corresponding hgures for 1934. 

SUmURY OF ALL COTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION REPORTED TO THE 
COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE ON A YARDAGE BASIS 


1934 

Production 

1936 


Production 

Jan. 6 

. . 104,830.000 

Jan 6 


114,949.000 

« 13 

. . 119,903,000 

« 12 


127,214,000 

„ 20 

. . 123,861,000 

„ 19 


129,972.000 

« 27 

. . 117,428,000 

„ 26 


127,233,000 

Feb. 3 

. . 125,293,000 

Feb. 2 


131,294.000 

« 10 

. . 126,483,000 

« 9 


130,204,000 

„ 17 

. . 127,894,000 

.. 16 


132,271,000 

„ 24 

. . 121,996,000 

„ 23 


126,389,000 

Mar. 3 

. . 126,377,000 

Mar. 2 


130.173,000 

„ 10 

. . 130,036,000 

„ 9 


128,116,000 

M 17 

. . 132,231,000 

„ 16 


126,485,000 

24 

. . 131.004,000 

« 23 


126,160.000 

„ 31 

. . 126,787,000 

« 30 


123,359,000 

April 7 

. . 129,006,000 

April 6 


117,622,000 

„ 14 

. . 131.202,000 

„ 13 


111,428,000 

M 21 

. . 127,274,000 

20 


108,519,000 

„ 28 

. . 130,997,000 

« 27 


102.943,000 
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The monthly report of the Census Bureau shows that the con- 
sumption of lint cotton b}* domestic mills in June amounted to 
^86,000 bales, against 469,000 bales in Mav and 363,000 bales in 
June last year. This brings the total for the season to 4,952,000 
bales, compared with 5,341,000 bales in the same period a year 
ago. The exports for tlie month are returned at 345,000 bales, 
excluding linters, against 279,000 bales in May and 459,000 bales 
in June last year, making 4,561,000 bales for the season to date, 
against 7,229,000 bales a year ago. Stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers amount to 883,000 bales, against 979,000 bales last 
month and 1,326,000 bales last year, and in outside warehouses to 
6,078,000 bales, a§:ainst 6,560,000 bales and 5,986,000 bales. 
Spindles active during June were 22,709,000, against 23,028,000 
in May and 24,690,000 in June last year. 


A Leading Cotton 
Exchange Firm 

sent this message over its private wires to its many branch offices : 

** are sending you a recent copy of COMMERCE AND 
FINANCEt a weekly New York pvblicaiion, con- 
taining a great deal of market news on commodities. We 
think you would do weU to subscribe to this puhlicationt if 
you do not do so already^ as you will find it also contains 
much u$^ statistical material as well as many interesting 
articles on current economic problems. A subscription 
blank is enclosed therein.^'* 

fVogretsive cotton and textile men increasngly appreciate and feel a need for 
CX}M^]^CE AND FINANCE. Your advertiiing menage in iti columns reach 
execudna who buy a large pert of the cotton and m^eriali used by tbe tatQe mduitry. 

Copy suggestions furalthed without charge. Write for advertinng ratei 

2keAu0MtaetPelfMsfytfRH8iims 

95, BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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ANDERSON, 



Cotton Merchants 

MEMBERS: 

New York Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liveipool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
CHARLOTTE, LITTI-E ROCK, DALLAS, SAVANNAH, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, MOBILE, MEMPHIS. 


ANDERSON, aAYTON & CO. : ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO., S.A. LIMA, PERU 

Represented abroad by 

Belgium .. EDMUND VEESAERT .. .. Ghent 

China .. .. ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Shanghai 

France . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Le Havre 
Germany .. CLASON, BURGER & GO. .. Bremen 
India . . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. Bombay 

Italy . . . . LAMAR FLEMING & GO. . . Mttan 

Japan. . . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO.’S 

Agency Osaka 

Mexico . . ANDERSON, CLAYTON & GO. Mexico City 

Portugal . . A. ALGODOEIRA, 

W. STAM, S.A.R.L. « „ Oporto 

Spain.. .. F. MUSTE BALLESTER.. .. Barcelona 

Sweden .. F. GORIN & GO Gothenburg 

Switzerland . . GYSI & GO Zurich 

Correspondents : 

ANDERSON, CLAYTON & FLEMING 
New York, U.SA. 

MEMBERS: 

New York Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd 

D. F. PENNEFATHER & CO. 

Liverpool, England 

members: 

Liverpool Cbtton Association, Ltd. 


New York Cotton Exchange 
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Comments Accompanying Cotton Report of May 22, 1935. 

The Crop Reporting Board, in revising statistics of acreage, 
yield per acre and production of the 1934 cotton crop, estimates the 
area m cultivation in the United States on July i to have been 
27,883,000 acres ; the area harvested 26,987,000 acres; and the yield 
of lint cotton to have been 170.9 lbs. per acre. The report of the 
Bureau of the Census, published on May 17, placed final ginnings 
for the 1934 crop at 9,636,073 equivalent 500-lb. bales. 

The acreage harvested in 1934 was approximately 10 per cent, 
smaller than the harvested acreage in 1933, and 33.5 per cent, 
smaller than the average harvested acreage for the period of 1028- 
1932. 

The revised estimates of planted and harvested acreage for tlie 
United States are about 2 per cent, below the preliminary estimates 
made last December. The acreage estimates are in substantial 
agreement witli the acreages indicated by statistics developed in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s programme. The 
yield per acre as estimated is about six-tenths of i per cent, above 
the December estimate. 

Production in 1934 of 9,636,000 bales is about 3,411,000 bales, 
or 26 per cent, below the 1933 crop, and *^,030, OCX) bales or 34 per 
cent, below average production in the five-year period 1928-1932. 

Forecasts of cotton production made by the Crop Reporting 
Board during the 1934 season and percentage comparisons with 
final production are as follows : August i, 9,195,000 bales, 4.6 per 
cent, below fi.nal production; September i, 9,252,000 bales, 4 per 
cent, below; October i, 9,443,000 bales, 2 per cent below; 
November i, 9,634,000 bales, practically the same as the final out- 
turn; December i, 9,731,000 bales, i per cent, above final pro^ 
duction. 


ACREAGE REPORT, 1935. 


The report issued on July 8 by the Crop Reporting Board on the 
cotton acreage under cultivation on July i indicates an increase of 
4.6 per cent, on the area planted last year. The total acreage is 
returned at 29,166,000, against 2^,883,000 acres planted in 1934, 
40,852,000 acres in 1933, and 30,542,000 acres in 1032. Lower 
California ilexico j is estimated to have 1 1 5 ,000 acres under cotton, 
against 62,000 acres last vear, but this figure is not included in the 
United States total, although most of the cotton passed in the 
United States. 

The following table gives details, by States, with comparisons 
in thousands of acres) : — 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida . . 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

58 

59 

76 

71 

999 

961 

1,320 

1,261 

1,420 

1,316 

1,811 

1,678 

2,251 

2,124 

2,856 

2,705 

94 

92 

110 

107 

325 

319 

473 

410 

785 

748 

1,152 

1,081 

2.337 

2,144 

3,210 

3,061 
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ACREAGE REPORT, 1935 — continued 





1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Mississippi 

2,661 

2,510 

3,820 

3,897 

Louisiana 

1,289 

1,172 

1,767 

1,702 

Texas 

.. 11,357 

10,816 

16,050 

13,592 

Oklahoma 

2,737 

2,943 

4,133 

3,171 

Arkansas 

2,343 

2,190 

3,548 

3,436 

New Mexico 

110 

100 

129 

114 

Anzona 

152 

136 

140 

114 

California 

225 

225 

223 

124 

Other States 

23 

29 

26 

18 

Total 

. . 29,166 

27,883 

40,852 

36,542 

Bureau Comments. 






In a statement supplemental to the acreage report the Washing- 
ton Department of Agriculture says that an increase in the area 
under cotton ranging from 4 per cent, in North Carolina to 10 per 
cent, in Louisiana is shown by all the major cotton-growing states 
except Oklahoma, where there is an estimated decrease of 7 per 
cent. This decrease is due partly to unfavourable planting weather 
and partly to the relative high percentage of acreage under contract 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration for the first time. 
In all states the increases granted to producers who signed two-year 
acreage-reduction contracts last year have been partly offset by 
reductions made by producers offering contracts to the Agricultural 
Administration this year for the first time. 


Report on Reduction in Cotton Yields 
from Stated Causes in 1934. 

The Crop Reporting Board issued the following report in May 
last : — 

The total reductions from a full yield of cotton in IQ34, from 
all causes, were somewhat more than usual, according to the reports 
of crop correspondents. The total reductions from various causes 
are reported to have been 42'.56 per cent, of a normal or full 
crop, compared with 28.6 per cent, reduction reported in 1933, 42.7 
per cent, in 1932, 27.8 per cent, in 1931, and 47.1 per cent, in 1930. 

Deficient moisture, or drought, was the most important of the 
various causes of loss, and was reported as being responsible for 
20.7 per cent, reduction in yield, compared with 6.8 per cent 
reported in T933, 8.0 per cent, in 1932, and 8.3 per cent, in 1931. 
Relatively small loss was reported as being caused by excessive 
moisture, this being charged with causing only 1.9 per cent, loss, 
compared with 2.6 per cent, in 1933, 3.9 per cent, in 1932, and 2.6 
percent, in 1931. 

Other climatic ’’ influences, including floods, frost, heat and 
hot winds, were the second most important factors in causing loss, 
being charged with 7.29 per cent., compared with 3.7 per cent, in 
1933* 6.1 per cent, in 1932, and 3.5 per cent, in 1931. 
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Boll-weevils are reported to have caused the loss o£ 7.26 per 
cent, of the crop, compared with Q. i per cent, in 1933, 15.2 per cent, 
in 1932, and 8.3 per cent, in 1931. Other insects are reported as 
causing a loss of 1.56 per cent., which is a little below average. 
Loss from plant diseases is reported as i.gi per cent, of the crop, 
and all other '' causes damaged the crop 1.93 per cent. 

This statement on losses is based up(jn reports of crop 
reporters made in March, on a crop damage inquiry m which 
the reporters were asked to report the per cent, of a normal yield 
per acre of cotton harvested the preceding year, the per cent, loss in 
yield, and to distribute the loss to stated causes. The resulting 
indicated percentages represent the consolidated judgment of the 
crop reporters, and arc useful as an index of relative losses from the 
stated causes. 

Details by States follow : — 

Untied States Department of Agyiculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D.C. 

COTTON : REDUCTION FROM FULL YIELD PER ACRE FROM STATED 
CAUSES— 1932, 1933 AND 1934 


Deficient moisture Excessive moisture Other climatic 


State 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1932 

1933 

1934 


u 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



fO 

/O 

0 

>0 

/O 

0 

u 


Virginia 

33 

9 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

9 

1 

North Carolma 

13 

7 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

4 

2 

South Carolina 

12 

7 

4 

2 

1 

4 

6 

3 

4 

Georgia 

5 

6 

4 

6 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Florida 

5 

7 

5 

7 

3 

5 

2 

3 

4 

Missouri 

9 

7 

19 

1 

4 

0 

4 

4 

9 

Tennessee . . 

6 

3 

16 

6 

2 

1 

5 

2 

0 

Alabama 

2 

4 

2 

8 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

Mississippi . . 

3 

3 

6 

8 

G 

2 

5 

3 

5 

Louisiana . . 

10 

5 

15 

5 

10 

2 

7 

7 

9 

Texas 

9 

9 

34 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

8 

Oklahoma . . 

10 

8 

47 

1 

2 

0 

7 

4 

16 

Arkansas 

10 

8 

27 

4 

3 

0 

6 

4 

12 

Average of 13 States 

8-0 

6-8 

20-7 

3-9 

2-C 

1-9 

0*1 

3*7 

7-3 


Plant diseases 

Boll weevil 

Other insects 

State 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1932 

1933 

1934 


O' 

0 . 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 / 



0 

/o 

tO 

/O 

.0 

u 

tO 

/o 

/o 

Virginia 

1 

1 

2 

12 

7 

4 

0 

1 

1 

North Carolina 

2 

2 

2 

14 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

South Carolina 

3 

2 

2 

15 

14 

11 

2 

2 

1 

Georgia 

3 

2 

2 

22 

8 

12 

3 

2 

1 

Florida 

5 

2 

2 

25 

9 

18 

2 

1 

1 

Missouri 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Tennessee . . 

3 

3 

2 

9 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Alabama 

3 

2 

2 

21 

12 

11 

2 

1 

1 

Mississippi . . 

3 

2 

2 

25 

15 

14 

2 

1 

1 

Louisiana . . 

3 

2 

2 

15 

11 

9 

3 

2 

2 

Texas 

4 

3 

2 

11 

6 

4 

5 

3 

2 

Oklahoma . . 

1 

1 

i 

14 

10 

6 

3 

3 

2 

Arkansas 

3 

2 

2 

13 

9 

4 

2 

3 

2 

Average of 13 States 

3*2 

2-3 

1*9 

16-2 

9-1 

7-3 

3-1 

2-2 

1-6 
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U.S. Cotton Ginning Investigations. 


Extracts of Paper prepared by F. L. GERDES, Associate Coiton 
Technologist^ United States Department oi Agricidtvre^ 
burtau of Agri cultural Ecouoiuics, Divsion of Cottofi Market- 
ingy for the recent Texas Cotton G inner A Congress, 

T he cotton ginning research work being conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture is an essential phase of its pro- 
gramme looking to improvements in quality, better and more 
extended uses, and more adequate standardization of the American 
cotton crop. Air. Chas. A. Bennett, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering, has outlined the experimental work under way and 
has related the findings pertaining to the mechanical phases of the 
problems.^ I shall discuss the cotton quality aspects of the pro- 
gramme for which the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is respon- 
sible through its Cotton Utility and Standards Research Section, 
under the j'eaderahip of Dr. R. \V. Webb ; and to point out some of 
the outstanding results that have been obtained from the cotton 
quality analyses of the samples involved in tlie studies made to 
date. 

The studies, thus far conducted, definitely indicate that one 
of the principal quality elements that may be effected in the 
ginning process is ginning preparation, one of the three recognized 
factors of grade. Preparation refers to the surface appearance of 
a sample and is recognized in the trade as including features 
identified by such descriptive terms as nappiness,'* ‘‘stringi- 
ness,” “roughness,” “ neppiness,” “ motiness,” etc. 

Within certain limits, preparation may and can be materially 
influenced during ginning by the moisture content of the seed 
cotton, by the rate of feed or the seed roll density used, the con- 
dition oi gin saws and ribs, and the action of the lint dof&ng 
mechanism. The results of a series of tests involving cotton vary- 
ing widely in moisture content and staple length, indicated a 
general tendency for preparation to be relatively lower with seed 
cottons of successively higher moisture content and with seed 
cottons of succeeding longer staple length. The tight seed roll 
process gives inferior preparation as compared to that made with the 
loose seed roll. If the ginner, who is accustomed to ginning short 
cotton, encounters long cotton and desires to do a comparable job 
of ginning, he must make certain changes in ginning procedure. 
These embrace slower feeding of the cotton to the gin stand, and 
a better discharge of the seed from the roll box. The latter is 
desirable, because a gin generally does not shed the seed of long 
staple cotton as readily as it does those of the short staple cotton. 

As the moisture content of the seed cotton increases, the damage 
by ginning to preparation increases. Therefore, to prevent this 
damage the moisture content in seed cotton must be reduced prior 
to ginning. 
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Tests conducted with the Government-designed vertical drier 
have yielded some good results. These tests have been made on 
numerous cottons of different fibre lengths and of moisture contents 
ranging from less than 8 per cent, to more than i6 ^r cent. Cottons 
of high moisture content show more improvement irom drying than 
do those of low moisture content That is to say, the results have 
shown increasing effectiveness of the drier in improvement of grade 
of lint, preser\"ation of staple length, and greater efficiency of mois- 
ture removal as the moisture content of the seed cotton increases. 

As the drying temperature for a seed cotton of any given 
moisture content is increased from 150® to 250® F., there are some 
slight successive increases in ^ade of lint, some tendency toward 
shorter staple length, and only slightly greater moisture removal. 

Cotton I i ins. and longer having less than 8 per cent, moisture 
content, and cotton shorter than ins. having less than 12 per 
cent, moisture content, showed little or no net improvement in 
quality as a result of drying. When the moisture content 
exceeded these limits, however, drying did as a rule improve the 
lint quality, a drying temperature of 150® F. giving the highest 
net benefit for each length group. Temperatures of 170® to 200° 
were used safely on very wet cottons, but temperatures higher than 
these are usually injurious to fibre length and other fibre properties. 

Seed cotton dried at 150® F. showed average improvements 
in grade of resulting lint which ranged from one-third of a grade 
for the longer staple cotton having 8.00 to 11.99 per cent, moisture 
and for the shorter staple cotton having 12 to 15.09 per cent, mois- 
ture, to about one grade for both the longer and the shorter cottons 
having 16 per cent, and greater moisture content. For a group 
of 12 cottons varying in length from to li ins., the quality of 
the lint was improved enough by drying to show, on the average, 
net benefits of about $2.50 per bale for the green, damp, or wet 
cotton having 12 per cent, or more moisture and of approximately 
$1.50 per bale for cotton of moisture content less than 12 per cent. 
With a group of 1 1 cottons varying in staple length from to 
ins., the damp wet cotton showed net benefits from drying 
averaging almost $1.00 per bale, whereas the drier cotton indicated 
a reduction in value as a result of drying. Thesei figures indicate 
that the longer the staple, the greater the increase in net value to be 
obtained by artificially drying damp or wet seed cotton. 

Average fibre strength was not weakened by drying the tested 
seed cottons at a temperature up to 200® F., but some weakenmg 
of the fibres appeared to take place when the material was dried 
twice in succession at 250® F. The percentage germination of 
seed from portions of seed cotton dried at drying temperatures of 
150® to 250® F. was not reduced by drying. It even snowed some 
indication to be increased. 

The damage to quality as a result of tight seed roll ginning 
(relatively fast ginning) deserves serious consideration. The 
Department’s ginning tests wiA a tight versus a loose seed roll 
(fast ginning versus slow ginning) on a wide range of cotton, and 
field observations made in commercial gins give evidence that the 
density of the seed roll is one of the most important factors in the 
gin stand operation so far as fine quality is concerned. Results of 
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tests employing loose and tight seed rolls at three gin saw speeds, 
the manufacturer’s recommended speed and variation of loo r.p.m. 
above and below this speed, with a group of cottons varying widely 
in staple length and moisture content, indicate that the quality 
effects produced bv increasing the seed roll density overshadow 
those obtained with the different gin saw speeds employed. As a 
tesult of ginning with a tight seed roll as compared with a loose 
seed roll, grade damages, were generally very appreciable and 
staple length showed some tendency to be shortened. 

The use of a loose seed roll (relatively slow ginning'; instead 
of a tight seed roll (relatively fast ginning) with a group of cottons 
a\eraging i-^ ins. in staple length from seed cottons averaging 
14. 1 per cent, in moisture content, showed net benefits of over $4.00 
per bale; and almost $1.50 per bale with a group of cottons 
averaging ins. in staple length from seed cottons having 10.2 
per cent, moisture content. The reduction in value resulting from 
a tight seed roll for short staple cottons (about i in.) from seed 
cottons of relative!}’ high moisture content, and of substantially 
lower moisture content averaged 95 and 62 cents per bale, 
respectively. 

In addition to the monetary losses that may he associated with 
fast ginning, losses may result from the operation of gins whose 
saw’s have &en neglected with respect to gumming and filii^. In 
this connection some interesting results were obtained from a 
series of tests conducted with a set of saws in good condition and 
a set of badly worn saws operating on a group of cotton ins. 
and longer and on a group shorter than i-| ins. With the longer 
cottons, the value differences in favour of the good saws averaged 
about $2.00 and with the shorter cotton, almost $1.00 per bale. 
Although the quality effects had some influence on these value 
changes, the weight lossSs resulting from the use of the badly 
worn saws were the main contributors. 


The Cause of Lost Cotton Exports. 


By JOHN H, BANKHEAD^ Senator of the United States from 

Alabama. 


(Extracted from Manufacturers Record, Baltimore.) 


C OTTON is America’s outstanding export commodity. Since 
our Government was established our net balance of trade has 
been about $37,000,000,000. Cotton and cotton textiles 
account for all of it but about $3,000,000,000. 

We are now confronted with a serious threat to our age-old 
foreign cotton markets. The outlook is not as serious as a super- 
ficial survey may indicate, nevertheless the facts and the possi- 
bilities should be carefully examined. 

The reduction in exports of America cotton for the first nine 
months of this crop year have been striking — 2,562,802 bales, or 
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41 per cent., compared with the same period the previous year. 
Consumption of American cotton in foreign countries during the 
same period has decreased about 18 per cent. Wlien cotton was 
selling at 5 and 0 cents per lb., [orcign countries snapped up 
quantities largely in excess o£ their consumption. For the last 
two years they have been drawing on their excessive stock accumu- 
lations. It docs not seem clear that exports in excess of foreign 
consumption is particularly helpful to us. 

Can Foreign Markets be Rescued ? 

The real test of the beneficial distribution of American cotton 
is its consumptio-n rather than its transportation. ^ Consumption 
of American cotton, however, has decreased, both in our country 
and in foreign countries. At the same time there has been a 
decrease in the world consumption of foreign growths, but in less 
degree. What has caused the decrease in cotton exports? Can 
foreign markets be rescued and if so, how can it be done ? 

Some critics of the cotton production control programme assert 
that exports have decreased because of that programme. Such 
assertions are made apparently without any understanding of the 
statistical position of cotton. 

With a carry-over of nearly 9,000,000 bales, no one can con- 
tend that there is not an excessive and price depressing supply. 
The average carry-over during the pre-war period was only 
3,200,000 bales. It is claimed that the Administration’s cotton 
loans have created an arbitrarily high price for cotton which has 
resulted in smaller exports. There are two satisfactory answers to 
that contention : — 

France, Germany, Italy and England have been our chief 
buyers. Our loss in exports is due to decreased buying in those 
countries. The first three are on the ©Id gold standard basis-;- 
Intemational balances are measured by that basis; 7.2 cents in 
French, German or Italian gold will pay for a 12-cent lb. of cotton. 
The same amount of tlieir money that bought 60 bales of American 
cotton now pays for 100 bales of cotton (approximately). Why 
do they not buy American cotton at 12 cents per lb. in American 
money when they can pay for it at 7.2 cents in their money ? There 
IS but one answer. They cannot get American dollars. They need 
American cotton to meet established trade standards. Their mills 
are equipped for it. Their trade is accustomed to it. It has its 
particular values. 

Chief Competitors of American Cotton. 

Egypt and India have constantly been our chief competitors 
for export trade. Eg}"ptian cotton is chiefly long staple and has 
an established price differential higher than American. Indian 
cotton is a shorter staple and inferior grade to American cotton. 

Exports from Brazil have been negligible until this year. Their 
cotton is not equal in grade to American. The British colonies 
in .^rica have for some years been increasing cotton production. 
India and Eg^^t have not increased production, and it is generally 
accepted they cannot economically do so. China and Russia are 
not exporters. Due to differences in staples and grades and recog- 
nized price differentials, there has been for many years a market 
for a fairly definite quantity of American cotton. 
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QT A NITONS 44, Piccadilly, MANCHESTER 

J I A\l^ I (Opposite London Eoad Station, Itela Approach) 

(ESTABLisHSD 1895 ) and At OldhaiH, Stockport, Ashton, HnddstiKtId, Etc. 


SWAN & LEACH) Und'^nirstretford^Md MANCHESTER 

(established 1880 ) 

W E INVITE YOU to buy from US TRAVEL TICKETS by All Railways and 
Steamship Lines ; Impeiial Airways and connections; Road fevices and Private 
hhre ; Pleasure Cruises ; Conducted and Independent Tours at Home and Abroad ; Staff 
Picnics; Travellers Cheques; Theatre Tickets; and everything appertaining to Holiday 
or Business Travel. Only QSidal Rates charged. SWAN & L£ACH also ship Goods 
and Parcels abroad. 


TICKETS 


TOURS 


CRUISES 


OTTO 


STORE YOUR 
COTTON IN 
FIREPROOF 
COTTON8AFB8 
ADJOINING 

YBE* 

MANCBB8TEB 

DOCKS 



CONNECTED 
BY RAIL WITH 

EVERY 

STEAMER’S 
BERTH. AND 
WITH ALL 
MAIN line 
RAILWAYS 


Port of M^cfaester Wgrehoiiseg, Ltd* 
TKAFFORD PARK • « MANCHESTER 


TU«how: MOI TnOonS Pwk 


L. F. FRANCOIS. 


M. HUBAIN. 


L. F. FRANCOIS & CIE. 

COTONS 

GAND 


ABOLISH DIRTY FLATS by using the latest pattern 

PHILIPSOHS coKn brushes 


PATENT 
COMBINATION 
FLAT-STRIPPING , 



PHiLIPSON & CO. (BOLTON) LTD 

Textile Engineers, Machinists, and Tool Makers 

HOLLAND STREET ASTLEY BRIDGE BOLTON 


Also MAKERS OF ' 
Spiral Bristle 
Brushes 

.Burnishing Brushes 
' Stripping Brushes 
I for Cylinder and 
' Doffer 
I Comber Brushes | 
! and Lifeguards for 
I Electric Tramcars 
lALL MILL REPAIRS 
I A SPECIALI TY | 

Telegrams 

“Safety Bolton" 
Telephone Bolton 2038 
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REYNOLDS & GIBSON 

(FOUNDED 1810) 

Colond Sir John Shuts, c.m.g., d.s.o., m p. 

Edward B. Orme William J. Walmsley Sir John R. Reynolds, Bart. 

Francis R. Verdon Francis Reynolds Austin Liohtbound 

F. Lesue Orme 

LIVERPOOL, 

COTTON BROKERS 

AND 

GENERAL PRODUCE AND METAL BROKERS 

Cables a*td T degrams: “ REYNOLDS, LIVERPOOL.” Telephone: 3720 Central 

MEMBERS OF 

Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

New York Cotton Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

Chicago Board of Trade Bourse d’Alexandrie (Mepabres Correspondants) 

also 203 & 204 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 2 

Telegram: REGIMEN, MANCHESTER.” Telephones: 0176/6/7 Blackfriars 

Direct Private Lone between Liverpool and Manchester. 

and 39 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C3. 

Telegram: REYGIB, FEN, LONDON,” Telephone No, : Mansion House 4906 (4 Lines). 
Direct private Line between Liverpool and London. 


MUNDS, WINSLOW & POHER 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Ootton Exchange 
New Oileana Cotton Ezohange 


MEMBERS 

New York Cocoa Ezcbaage 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 

AsioeiaU Members : 

New York Curb Ezohange 


Liverpool Cotton Ass'n. 
Chicago Stock Ex^ange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Main Office : 

FORTY WALL STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

Telephone WHitchall 4-5500 

Philadelphia Office : 

1431, CHESTNUT STREET. 

Chicago ; BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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Revertl\g to Barter. 

If France, Germany and Italy cannot get American dollars 
with which to pay for American cotton, it may be asked, How do 
they pay for cotton in Egypt, India ,and Brazil? ” They are 
buying cotton by barter and trade exchange. As an illustration, 
Italy traded a submarine to Brazil in payment of cotton. 

A German delegation recently spent several months in this 
country endeavouring to work out a barter arrangement to procure 
about 800,000 bales of cotton. The difference in domestic prices 
in Germany and America as measured by the devalued gold dollar 
in America, made it difficult if not impossible under the anti- 
dumping law for German-produced goods to be imported into this 
country at American prices for the same goods. Germany was 
willing to barter its goods at American prices for American cotton, 
but was not permitted to do so. The leader of the German dele- 
gation conferred with me. He stated positively that the price of 
American cotton had nothing to do with the decreased purchases 
by Germany. He further stated that cotton at a price of 15 cents 
per lb. in American money would be no real obstacle. Their only 
problem was securing American dollars. They did not get them. 
They bought the cotton from other countries, who traded with 
them. 

During the crop year 1933-34 Germany took from America 
1,293,184 bales. During the first nine months of this crop year 
Germany has taken 346,971 bales, a decrease of 73.2 per cent. 
During the same period France, took 700,771 bales, against 
340,598 bales, a decrease of 51.4 per cent. 

America Sets World Cotton Price. 

In considering the effect of the i2-cent price of American cotton 
on exports, an important fact seems to have been entirely ignored. 
The price of American cotton is the world price for cotton. 

Practically the same differentials in the price of American, 
Indian, Egyptian and Brazilian cottons that have existed over 
the years prevails at this time. When the price of American cotton 
goes up or down, the price of other cottons move in the same way 
and in nearly exact price changes. The price of foreign cottons 
follows the price of American cotton about like New Orleans follows 
New York 

On the cotton exchange at Liverpool four cottons are listed 
and quoted just as American cotton is quoted on the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

I have before me a chart showing the daily fluctuations of the 
four cottons on the Liverpool Exchange from March 1 1 (the day 
the big break in the price started on the New York Cotton 
Exchange) until March 30. The four lines on the chart represent- 
ing the cotton of the four countries named, eajch day moved in the 
same direction almost to a point during the entire time stated, 
with the exception that beginning about March 21 the price of 
Eg3q>tian cotton climbed a little higher than did the other 
countries. It is remarkable that with the wide and quick fluctua- 
tions during tliat period in the price of American cotton, that of 
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other countries followed almost exactly each movement in the price 
of American cotton. 

Wh\ Lower the Price ? 

If we deliberately lower the price of American cotton, we will 
automatically lower to the same extent the price of competing 
cotton. We will sell no more cotton abroad than we are now 
selling. Foreign mills can continue to buy from the countries 
where they are now buying it at the same relative price. They will 
continue to buy it where they can pay for it. We will probably 
never recapture England as a customer. Under the Ottawa trade 
agreement they will continue to buy their supply from their colonies 
and dependencies, India, Egypt, and Africa. They pay for their 
cotton with English -produced industrial commodities. 

Japan is now our best customer. So long as we take their silk 
and cotton fabrics we will probably hold the market. Recent 
reports, however, indicate that Japan may be planning to secure 
cotton in China if her exports to America are discontinued or 
greatly curtailed. Under the regime of nationalism throughout 
the world, with its attendant systems of tariffs, trade quotas and 
balanced imports with exports, Americans cotton may be the chief 
sufferer. 

If we cannot sell large crops of cotton why produce them ? The 
United States Steel Corporation does not produce at capacity 
when there is no market for the full output, at a price to cover cost 
of production. If a lower price for cotton will not bring about a 
compensating increase in exports, why lower the price ? 

No Quick Solution. 

What can be done to reopen world markets for American 
cotton? I confess that I know of no quick solution. 

If our markets are blocked, if foreign production is increased, 
if substitutes are developed, the cotton producers are powerless to 
prevent it. 

It will not help them to pile up in the warehouses larger sur- 
pluses. That will result in lower prices, no material increase in 
sales, less return for their labour, less food and feed crops now 
being produced on the acreage taken out of cotton production. 

If tlie cotton producers are confronted with decreased consump- 
tion, the sensible and business-like thii^ to do is to make adjust- 
ments to meet the inexorable facts. Controlled production with 
a reasonable price will enable them to make an orderly retreat. 
Uncontrolled production with low prices and stagnant markets 
means disaster, not only to the cotton producers, but to all indus- 
try and business whose trade area is the Cotton Belt. 

With industrial wages increased, with the price of things 
bought by farmers constantly rising, it is heartless to talk about 
decreasing the purchasing power of the cotton farmers in order for 
America to reduce the price of cotton low enough to drive the 
cotton labourers of India, Egypt and Brazil out of cotton pro- 
duction. 

The present domestic parity price of cotton is i6 cents per lb. 
This year’s crop, under the statistical position of American cotton, 
should bring the farmers 13 cents per lb. 
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IF THE A.A.A, CRUMBLES- 


In an editorial article under the above title the Journal of Com- 
merce TNew York) discusses the probable results of the decision 
of the Boston Appeal Court in the Hoosac case, in which the Hoosac 
ilills reclaimed cotton processing taxes. It states that should the 
decision be upheld by the Supreme Court in the autumn, the legal 
foundation will have to be removed not only from the existing 
A.A.A. but possibly also from under the Act, as it will stand with 
the pending amendments to it. 

The Journal of C ommcrce suggests that the first result will be the 
reclamation by the cotton mills of some $80,000,000 paid in pro- 
cessing tax, unless the Congress should pass a pending amendment 
barring suits to recover such taxes. Pa^-ment of processing tax 
would cease and the Federal Government deficit would be increased 
by $500,000,000. The cessation of these payments w’ould doubtless 
ha’^ t a depressing eJfect on agricultural prices. 

In the long run,** the article states, “ the sequel of the Hoosac 
Mills decision may be the evolution of a new national agricultural 
policy. We may soon be back to where we were in 1933, assuming 
there will be no attempt to implement the A. A. A. by constitutional 
amendment and that the effort fails to force the A.A.A. on the 
country b\ closing the courts to those who challenge it. One 
solution would be to have the Federal Government resort to an out- 
and-out subsidy policy, pa}nng benefits out of the general revenues 
of the Treasury in return for commitments on the part of producers 
to curtail their crops. The agricultural adjustm^t programme 
would thus be transformed into a permanent subsidy to farmers 
designed to maintain farm prices at a relatively high level. The 
objective of a balanced budget would become all the more remote 
unless radical increases in the tax burden on industry were effected 
in the meanwhile. 

A second alternative would be to fall back upon the domestic 
allotment or export debenture principle. Supplies of basic com- 
modities available to the domestic market would then be limited to 
the estimated home demand, while the surplus would be sold 
abroad for what it would bring. Many competent observers feel 
that the domestic allotment plan would have a much stronger legal 
position than the processing tax principle. The third basic alter- 
native is to give up the whole principle of crop control and to seek 
instead a gradual lowering of prices of things which the fanner buys 
through tariff reductions and the substitution of a more effective 
and rational statute for the anti-trust laws. The latter programme 
would be aimed at restoring a better balance between agriculture 
and industr^^ through removal of artificial protective measures 
erected for the benefit of each at the expense of the other. 

Whatever national agricultural policy will be adopted, it should 
be chosen onlv after due deliberation. The haste and incom- 
petence which have marked the A, A. A. experiment, and which now 
threaten to leave it stranded completely on the shoals of uncon- 
stitutionality, would not then doom such a new effort to a brief 
existence during which those affected are kept in a constant state 
of uncertainty and disturbance. 
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COTTON POOL HOLDINGS. 

Mr. C. r. Revere^ the well-known American economist, gives 
the U.S. Government cotton holdings in his report dated June 22, 
103 5 1 3.n extract of which appears below: — 

As we approach the end of the cotton season and as we reach 
the stage where new crop developments take on increasing import- 
ance, it probably is essential to give the relating factors ascendency 
over outside or collateral issues. 

One item of paramount interest concerns end-season stocks of 
old cotton, and on this point the June 17 issue of the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service contributes a significant tentative com- 
pilation. It is pointed out that the domestic stock of cotton in all 
positions at the end of May was approximately 8,453,000 bales, 
compared with 9,034,000 last season, and 10,545,000 two years 
ago. These figures include 987,000 bales on* farms and in transit, 

939.000 in mill warehouses, and 6,527,000 bales in public storage. 
The latter item includes all spot cotton controlled by the Govern- 
ment in the 12 per cent, loan and the Producers* Pool. 

Based on a tentative estimate that Pool holdings of spot cotton 
at the end of May were 800,000 bales and loan controlled cotton 
4,400,000 — a total of 5,200,000 — ^the amount of so-called ”free’* 
cotton in the United States at the end of May was about 3,250,000 
bales. The Service suggests the probability that the total 
domestic stock of American cotton on July 31 will be around 

7. 100.000 bales. If the Producers* Pool should reduce its spot 
holdings to 500,000 bales by further conversion of spots into 
futures, and if the present amount of 4,400,000 bales should remain 
pledged under the Government loan, tnis total of 4,900,000 bales 
of Government controlled cotton would leave the amount of free ** 
cotton at the end of the season around 2,200,000 bales. This would 
be about the same as at the end of the seasons in 1928 and 1929. 

In view of the fact that the present Government loan is extended 
until February, 1936, the suggested tightness is too apparent to 
require further emphasis. In addition to this the contract holdings 
of the Pool Manager, convertible into actual cotton, might approxi- 
mate 900,000 bales before the end of the season. 

While we do not believe that the policy of the Producers* Pool 
management would favour the idea of a squeeze,** the ability to 
demand delivery of cotton on the various positions as they mature 
provides an agency of great potentiality for sustaining prices 
through the acceptance of tenders on delivery. 


COTTON POOL PROGRAMME. 

According to a recent issue of Commerce & Finance^ Mr. Oscar 
Jolmston, in charge of the cotton pool of the A. A. A., does not 
bdieve there will be any repercussions on cotton production in the 
United States as a result of the Supreme Court’s decision on the 
N.R.A, Legality of the loaning policy is not affected in the least, 
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Sockte Co-operative 
“ La 'Textile ” 

RUE SAVAEN, 56 ,-GAND 

BELGIQUE 


1,300,000 250,000 

Cotton Spinning Spindles Doubling Spindles 

Monthly production: 7,500,000 lbs. cotton yarn 

We sell nearly the whole yam production of Belgium ; 
yarns made of American and Indian Cotton. 




PATENT AUTOMATIC 
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KNOTTER 

'T’HIS machine ties the flat or Weavers* 
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where the ordinary knot is too bulky, such 
as folded gassed yams, wool and mixture 
yams. 


COOK & CO., Manchester, Ltd., 

18, EXCHANGE ST., MANCHESTER. 
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so far as he can see. He also says pool cotton will continue to be 
sold if the basis is satisfactory. 

“ I will give full assurance/’ he said, “ that the Government is 
not going to develop a squeeze, or pull any surprise party, but will 
do everything it can to help the market. The pool has about 
35,000 bales contracted in the July position. With the market at 
or under 12 cents, the probabilities are that when the tender date 
for July comes, the Government will take delivery of the cotton, 
provided that this action does not bring about an abnormal situa- 
tion, or cause any disturbance of balance between the prices of the 
different months.” 

Since the pool was reopened on May 9, he said, it has sold 
about 400,000 bales of cotton, of which about 300,000 are for 
immediate export. 

He denied that the 12-cent loan is responsible, exc^t in a minor 
degree, for the drop in American cotton exports. The principal 
cause, he said, has been the inability of foreign customers to put 
up money for cotton. Germany, he illustrated, has offered sub- 
stantially more than the market price for a large volume of cotton, 
provided it can pay in goods. 

In reference to a recent statement by President Roosevelt, dis- 
cussing the agricultural outlook in the light of the N.R. A. decision, 
Mr. Johnson said: ‘‘Without presuming to criticise or inteiqiret 
statements by the President, I find nothing in the N.R. A. decision 
by the Supreme Court which casts the slightest shadow of doubt, 
in my mind, on the validity of those provisions of the A.A. A. under 
which the cotton programme of the Department of Agriculture was 
formulated. 


U.S. COTTON EXPORTS SUBSIDY? 


The U.S. Congress, on June 18, voted its approval of the 
A.A.A. Amendment Bill empowering the Secretary of Agriculture 
to force obedience to farm marketing agreements and making avail- 
able approximately $ 100,000,000 01 customs receipts for subsidizing 
exports of agricultural products. 

The export subsidy programme is a combination of all the old 
plans which^ have been discussed in Congress for the past decade 
and placed in the hands of the Secretary for use as he sees fit. 


NET WEIGHT SELLING OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


In view of repeated protests made by members of the Inter- 
national Federation against the inferior manner in which American 
cotton is baled, it is interesting to note that latest advices from the 
South report revived interest in the Fulmer Bill, the main purpose 
of which is to provide for the use of net weights in Interstate and 
foreign commerce transactions in cotton, to provide for the 
standardization of bale covering for cotton, and for other purposes. 
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The United States Department of Agriculture, referring to the 
subject of selling net weight, states the adoption of net weights 
would, it is thought, encourage the use of more satisfactory bale 
coverings since net weights would doubtless be coupled with some 
arrangement for standardized tare. Standardized tare, in turn, 
should eliminate the opportunities for over-taring of bales. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON TO JULY 12, 1935. 


Great Britain . . 




Smce 
August 1 

This Year 
770,194 

Since 
August 1 
Last Year 
1,275,611 

France . , 




388,943 

733,798 

Germany 




435,832 

1,408,989 

Holland 




80,754 

118,603 

Belgium 




98,033 

121,399 

Russia . . 




73,6(52 

58,959 

Denmark 




47,598 

43,558 

Norway . . 




9,550 

8,620 

Sweden 




78,033 

69,688 

Portugal 




41,400 

50,721 

Spain 




240,008 

2(50,448 

Poland . . 




192.017 

221,170 

Italy 




494,672 

659,372 

Greece . . 




875 

557 

Japan . . 




1,540,649 

1,822,428 

China 




122,113 

345,776 

Mexico and P. Rico 




199 

2,667 

British Columbia 




9,229 

11,637 

Finland . . 




3,604 

3,250 

India 




41,253 

18,653 

South Africa 




1,565 

3,664 

Martinique 




— 

22 

South America 




6,023 

11,429 

Switzerland 




— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 




89 

530 

Latvia . . 




— 

350 

French Indo-China 




— 

100 

Philippine Islands 




196 

300 

Austria . . 




— 

100 

Estonia . . 




634 

1,685 

Canada, etc. 




212,949 

267,068 

Roumania 




140 

1,000 

Australia 




— 

400 

British India . . 




— 

— 

Mozambique 

•• 

•• 


2 

1 

Total, including shipments to Canada 

4,890,279 

7,630.579 


SEA ISLAND COTTON IN NORTH FLORIDA. 


Efforts have recently been made at Madison, Fla., to rehabili- 
tate the Sea Island cotton industry w^hich once thrived in that 
s^tion. To date the outcome of the demonstration points to a 
highly successful conclusion. Blossoms are appearing in the March- 
planted fields and open cotton should be produced by July 10. 
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A new theory for weevil control is being tried with unusual success. 
A recent examination of the fields which were heavily infested 
during the first half of the month shows zero* infestation where 
weevil control has been practised. Farmers are showing much 
interest in the demonstrations, and, if gpod prices are received for 
the current crop, a much larger acreage will undoubtedly be planted 
in 1936. 


CROP AND MARKET REPORTS. 


Messrs. Weil Bros.y Montgomery, Alabama, in their semi- 
monthly crop letter dated July 2, 1935, state as follows : — 

As we enter the month of July we find the crop in the middle 
and southern parts of the Eastern Belt in excell^t condition, the 
plant being green, healthy, well sized and fruiting, with a good 
tap root and well cultivated. Conditions in the northern portions 
of the Eastern Belt are not so favourable. Here too much rain 
has left a very spotted condition, fields not so well cultivated and 
stands irregulan However, some improvement has been noted in 
this section during the last few days. There are reports of weevil in 
the Eastern Belt but to date damage from this source has been nil. 
With continued favourable weather in the southern section the 
movement can be expected to begin the first half of August. 

The situation in the West is not nearly so favourable as it is 
in the East. With the exception of west Texas, the crop is from 
two to four weeks late — over-abundant rainfall and too cool nights 
have made a gpod deal of replanting necessary. The same con- 
ditions prevail in what is known as the Memphis district. Hot dry 
weather with occasional showers is now needed in this section. 

Demand from American spinnersj is rather poor as the majority 
of mills, on account of the prevailing high basis, lack of orders 
and curtailment, prefer to go into the new crop with as small a 
stock of cotton on hand as possible. European demand, too, has 
^en light, England and Russia seemingly have at this time more 
interest in cotton than other nations. 

With mill stocks low and with shippers’ stocks practically sold 
out, the bulk of the carryover will either be in the A. A. A. Pool 
or tied up in the twelve cent loan. In consequence mills must 
necessarily look to the new crop out of whidh to make their prin- 
cipal purchases. The weather map will therefore bear very close 
scrutiny for the next few weeks. 


Messrs, Geo. H. McFadden^ writing from Philadelphia, on 
July 16 last, state: — 

The weather during the week ended July 12 was favourable 
throughout the entire Cotton Bdt with a few local exceptions. 
Above normal temperatures prevailed in most sections, and, except 
the Eastern States, the week was’ practically rairdess. In the 
Atlantic Stat^ there were showers almost every day, which were 
quite beneficial. Continued warm weather is needed, and our 
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correspondents indicate that occasonal slrowers in the northern half 
of the Belt east of the Mississippi would be favourable, while a good 
rain would be helpful in the north-west portion of the Belt. Except 
locally in the Piedmont district in South Carolina, there is no 
particular urgency for moisture. On the other hand, any con- 
tinuance of rainy weather would have a tendenc}" to increase boU- 
weevil activity. 

Cultivation continued to make satisfactory progress. Taproot 
development has been rather slow in many sections in the Western 
Belt; elsewhere root growth averages fair to good. Plants are 
generally healthy with a few local complaints of wilting, off-colour 
and rank growth. Th^ are, however, rather small for this time of 
the year in many sections. Cotton is blooming freely in most 
sections, while fruiting is generally satisfactory, with only a few 
complaints of shedding. The crop is about made in most of 
Florida, and picking is beginning in the southern portion of South- 
west Texas, and is expected to become general within a week to 
ten days. 

Weevil damage is generally light, wuth the heat serving as a 
check. On the whole, our corrppondents estimate the weevil 
damage about the same as at this time last year. Very little 
poisoning has been done as yet. 

Other insects are reported, but these are causing comparatively 
little damage except in some sections of Texas, where leaf-worms 
and fleas are fairly active. 


R. L. DIXON Cable Address: DIXON'* H. N. DIXON 

R. L. DIXON & BRO. 

Cotton Merchants and Exporters 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

MEMBERS : 

Dallas Cotton Exchange New York Cotton Exchange 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange Liverpool Cotton Association 

Texas Cotton Association 


Brazilian Correspondents : 

DIXON IRMAOS & CIA., LTDA. 

Caixa Postal 2691 : SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 
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The Position of American Cotton 
in the World To-Day. 


Paper prepared by Mr. C. T . REV ERE (Alunds, Vlnslow &P otter, 
Xezo York), }or the XVII Ivfer^iatwiml Cotton Congress, 
Mda 7 i-Ro 7 'ie, 1035. 


I N these trying days when ever}^ Government is moving heaven 
and earth to shield its nationals from the crushing forces of 
economic maladjustment, it should furnish no occasion for 
surprise that traditional principles should be subject to violation. 
Confronted by crises, especially if they contain some unfamiliar 
and baffling element, we are prone to choose what appears to be the 
easiest way out of our difficulties. Instead of facing realities, we 
resort to sophistry, arguing that economics is still an embryonic 
science, with its so-called laws undeveloped and, unlike those of 
physics, not susceptible of strict mathematical demonstration. 

It is so simple to flout experience if only can claim that we 
are confronted by new conditions and situations, and that the 
remedies that have served us in the past will not be effective against 
a strange malady. Yet, always there is the danger that we may 
awaken to the realization that this new^ foe is merely humanit3"^s 
old enem3", Depression, attired in modern clothes. Later we may 
discover that we are trying to rout him with, the same ancient 
fallacies, covered b3" a thin disguise of shibboleths and slogans iii 
up-to-date vernacular, designed to give the impression of economic 
novelt3\ 

Please let me make it clear tlial in setting forth these generaliza- 
tions I am not singling out ni}^ own countr}" and its cotton polic3’ for 
special indictment Practicalh’ ever3’’ nation has felt compelled to 
resort to expedients departing widety from the cardinal tenets of the 
classica] econom}" to evade or mitigate present and impending 
distress. A communit3’ of misery-, instead of promoting world 
solidarit3", has driven peoples apart, intensif3"ing the baneful ego 
of nationfflism and the urge for self-protection. 

These manifestations virtually have run the whole gamut of 
destructive inhibitions. The3" present a nightmare picture of tariff 
barriers, quota restrictions, exchange regulations, monetar3" and 
credit manipulation, price-fixing, and crop destruction. America 
has ploughed up millions of acres of cotton, and Brazil has burned 
millions of bags of coffee. 

Before entering into the details of “^the subject assigned to nje, 
I trust I may be pardoned for indulging in a few general reflections 
on the philosophy of seeking to attain desired price objectives 
through the agenc3’ of the producer and production control. 
Whether it be rubber, coffee, copper, tin, or cotton — ^whether it be 
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cartel or government — ^whatever nomenclature be applied to the 
operation— the pattern is essentially identical. Thro-ughout the 
warp and woof of all runs one fundamental error — ^the [ailure, or 
unwillingness, to perceive that cxceft under fractically monofoly 
conditions y and then only temporarily y the producer has no control 
over price. In this battle of opposing forces, the consumer is the 
final arbiter. His “I can,” or ”1 can’t,” his ”I will,” or *'! 
won’t ” settles the matter. Inertia and passive resistance triumph 
over dynamic forces, and Helpless in the end proves Master. 

In order to afford a broad conception of the American policy, 

I have chosen to treat the subject from the following standpoints: 
social motivation, economic objectives, methods employed, and the 
ensuing repercussions of a domestic and international character. 

It IS doubtful if it will be possible to comprehend the motives 
actuating our dealing witlr the problem, unless it is borne in mind 
that it is only a generation or so since our population was pre- 
ponderantly agriciStural. Owing to this fact, our national spirit 
is permeated with a deep sympathy for the farmesr and his problems. 

I am proud to say tliat as a people wc rebd against the injustice of 
a condescending cynicism tacitly approving the concept that the 
the man who toils from dawn to dark to provide the nation’s 
subsistence should be society’s slave. There is no place in our social 
and economic structure for the stratum of peasantry. All our 
agrarian agitation and legislation over the last few decades has 
been designed to remove the inequality existing between the agri- 
cultural and the industrial producer. 

Unfortunately, a purely economic solution of our agricultural 
problem has been difficult, if not impossible, because it has become 
one of our major political issues. Sdf-appointed Messiahs, seeking 
to justif}^ their position as leaders of our farm organizations, have 
come forward with panaceas promising overnight salvation. 
Members of our Senate and House of Representatives have 
sponsored ill-considered legislation in the hope of bolstering up 
political prestige, and departmental executives have racked their 
brains day and night to devise new formulae to satisfy the clamour 
for farm relief. Platform pledges at the opening of our quadrennial 
Presidential campaigns have bound our great parties to commit- 
ments which demanded action. 

It is hardly necessary, in this discussion, to emphasize the fact 
that the real remedy for the obvious disease of an impoverishing 
inequality for the farmer lay in a sound revision of our tariff 
methods. With a politick religion nurtured for so many years 
on the tradition of protectionism, neither party would have dared 
to oppose the growing trend toward nationalism by such a radical 
step, particularly in these times. 

We also must keep in mind die crisis confronting the present 
Administration when it came into power. The world-wide crash 
in commodity prices, further accentuated domestically by the fiasco 
of the Federal Farm Board, had driven cotton prices lower than 
they had been in a generation. The world carry-over of American 
cotton had mounted to 12,960,000 bales, and our Government 
found itsdf legatee of about 2,400,000 bales, including spots and 
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futures bequeathed to it by the Farm Board and other Federal 
credit agencies at a colossal loss. Approximately half a billion 
dollars had run down the fiscal sewer as a result of the ill-starred 
venture to hold prices of our staple commodities against the 
irresistible tide of world depression. 

When it came to dealing with the cotton problem, there was a 
choice between two economic philosophies. One was the slow, 
traditional method of absorbing surplus stocks through the medium 
of demand stimulated by low prices, assuming, as experience had 
taught, that demand in a free market would pass raw materials into 
consumption and take care of the price problem. 

But a people weary after four years of disappointments and 
losses have little patience with the slow and sober processes of 
latssez faire. In fact, they are inclined to blame these same methods 
for the crisis in which they are involved. Moreover, as the crisis 
continues, each day brings announcements of some new cure-all for 
economic ills. I'here is a demand for quick action. 

In the United States, this craving found expression in the 
following formula: to raise prices for farm products and raw 
materials on the hypothesis that the improved buying power of agri- 
cultural and raw material producers would absorb the products of 
industry, and that the re-employment and buying power thus 
created throughout industry would react favourably upon the 
market for agricultural products. This hypothesis took the form of 
a benevolent cycle. 

It is only fair to state that this formula met wide acceptance 
not only in the United States, but in respectable circles abroad. 
Those who regarded the theory with scepticism were set down as 
reactionaries and pessimists. 

At this point it should be emphasized that when the present 
Administration embarked on its plan for agricultural relief, 
particularly as it related to cotton, official announcement unequivo- 
cally stated that the Administration had in mind an emergency 
programme, and not a permanent policy. The objective of this 
programme was the restoration of the relative buying power of 
agnculture to the pre-war average of 1909-14. In these pronounce- 
ments we frequently will find the term “ parity price.’’ Broadly 
construed, this did not mean actual price, but purchasing power for 
agriculture comparable to that prevailing in the period named. To 
attempt still further clarification, these efforts had as their purpose 
the attainment for agriculture of a share of national income approxi- 
mately on a parity with that of 1909-14. 

The average of agriculture’s share for these six years represented 
about 17.3 pet cent, of our national income. In 1932, this pro- 
portion had sunk to 7.5 per cent. The mechanism designed for 
bringing about this result, in the case of cotton, called for the dual 
processes of reducing existing stocks in this commodity by means 
of crop reduction and the bestowal of benefits in the form of partici- 
pation in cotton pools, rental and paritjr payments. It was assumed 
that through a combination of a rise in prices and the receipt of 
collateral benefits, the relative purchasing power of the cotton 
producer would be brought up to a basis comparable with the 
level prevailing in 1909-14. 
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The plan, designed as it was to correct inequalities emanating 
from a tariff policy that had hestowed favours on industry, paid 
little heed to the iiossibihty of increased living costs practically 
certain to be imposed on other groups in the coinmunit}', the 
industrial worker, and the dwellers in urban centres. In short, the 
programme had in mmd an economic realignment of the position of 
rural and urban groups. 

There was nothing new in the theory of bringing about a price 
rise by the creation of scarcity conditions. This device had proven 
effective in industry, ]:)articularly where combinations of producers 
were able" to get together for accomplishing such a result. The 
influence of scarcity on agricultural prices in years of crop shortage 
had been verifled countless times in histqry. These latter 
phenomena, however, had been produced by visitations of nature. 

Hitherto it had been impossible to bring about scarcity condi- 
tions, or crop reduction, through co-operation on the part of 
farmers. The spirit of individualism, and, even more, the 
suspicion with which the average tiller of the soil held the voluntary 
pledges of his neighbour, always had militated against success 
in such operations. Campaigns of education and arguments point- 
ing out the relative prices received for a short crop as compared 
with those of a large one had fallen on deaf ears. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, therefore, 
resorted to a device hitherto practically untried, and one which 
would have been virtually impossible except for a Government with 
vast resources at its command. It decided to compensate the cotton 
grower fer making what he always had regarded as a sacrifice and 
to offer him a substantial inducement for co-operation. 

The financial statistics of this undertaking are set forth below. 

I am inclined to believe that if it were not for the fact that the 
colossal wastage of the great war had caused nations, and 
particularly politicians, to lose all sense of proportion in public 
expenditures, no such outlay for a venture in price experimentation 
would have been countenanced. However, it should be kept in 
mind that these operations have thus far been self-sustaining and 
that there has been no addition to the public debt. 

At tliis time, barely two years after the plan was initiated, an 
absolutely accurate audit of expenditures probably is impossible. 
Nevertheless, I have before me, coming from an official source, what 
may be accepted as reasonably close approximations of these 
outiays. Moreover, 1 consider it unnecessary to make detailed 
explanations of these items, as the cotton trade of the world is 
familiar with the reasons for the disbursements. 

The I PS 3 emergency adjustment programme (plough-up) for 
cotton resulted in the removal from prodiiction of approximatdy 

10.500.000 acres. The planted acreage in that year was about 

40.852.000 acres, and after the plough-up and allowing for normal 
abandonment, the harvested area was in the neighbourhood of 
29>Q?8 ,ooo acres. New York Exchange figures place the pro- 
duction, including city crop, at 12,712,000 bales. 

Producers were paid approximately $ 1 12,500,000 in rental pay- 
ments, and they also received options on more than 1,950,000 bales 
of Government-owned (old Farm Board) cotton on the basis of 
6 cents per pound. It is estimated that on these operations pro- 
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ducers already have made a profit of more than $70,000,000, and 
they still hold participation trust certificates representing their 
interest in about 1,700,000 bales remaining in the Cotton Option 
Pool. The 1933 campaign is estimated to have cut the production 
about 4,500,000 bales from the total that might otherwise have 
been produced. 

Under the 1934-35 plan, producers rented approximately 
14,000,000 acres normally planted to cotton to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Final ginnings in 500-lb. bales are placed by the 
Census Buieau at 9,633,000 bales. A preliminary estimate of total 
payments for this year is placed at $ 1 15,000,000. Of this amount, 
$85,985,000 was in rental payments, and a little more than 
$24,000,000 in parity payments had been disbursed as of March 6, 
1935 - Total payments to producers for the two seasons are 
expected to approximate $227,500,000, aside from profits in Pool 
participation. 

For the season of 1935-36, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is seeking a maximum reduction of 35 per cent, 
from the base acreage. Payments to co-operating farmers arc 
expected to aggregate about $130,000,000. 

The benefit payments are being financed by the processing tax 
of 4.2 cents per pound on the domestic processing of cotton. The 
total amount collected through the processing tax from its effective 
date, August i, 1933, to January 31, 1935, was $202',6i3,856. 
The cost of administering the 1933-34 ^.nd 1934-3 5 programmes, 
inclusive of the cost of administering the Bankhead compulsory 
control measure, was approximately $15,530,000. It is estimated 
that it will cost $8,000,000 to administer the adjustment pro- 
gramme for 1935-36. 

The purpose and scope of the Bankhead Compulsory Control 
Act is so well known that it requires no detailed discussion here. 
It is of interest to ^earn that the approximate cost of administering 
the Act in 1934-35 was $7,750,000. The amount collected prior to 
January 31, 1935, in taxes for excess over the quotas under the 
Bankhead Act totalled $229,672. Of course, this Act never was 
intended as a revenue measure. The estimated cost of administer- 
ing the Bankhead Act for the 1935-36 season is $6,000,000. 

Under the ic-cent loan programme, a little more than 
$99,498,000 had been loaned by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion on 1,925,787 bales as of March 2, 1935. Under the 12-cent 
loan plan, $19,076,247 represented the loans by the same agency 
on 310,839 bales of cotton as of March 2, 1935. However, other 
lending agencies are holding the bulk of the 12-cent loan. The 
aggregate amount of loans as of March 2, including the 
$19,076,000 put out by the Commodity Credit Corporation, was 
$252,652,842 on 4,142,378 bales. 

Similar borrowing privileges have been extended to producers 
holding cotton in the cotton option Pool Up to the close of business 
on January 21, 1935, approximately $38,996,000 had been advanced 
to producers on 1,949,823 Pool bales, this extension having been 

S ted under the 4-cent advance plan. This represented the 
rence between the 6 cents allowed on the option and the 10- 
cent loan. WTien the loan was raised to 12 cents, producers in the 
Pool were permitted to apply for an additional advance of 2 cents 
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per pound. Under this plan, the Pool, up to March 5, 1935, had 
approved 1,338,49'; bales as eligible for the additional advance. 
Disbursements ot $4,121,838 actually had been made on 542,347 
of these bales as of January 21, 1935. 

As nearly as can be gathered after burrowing through the 
financial details, one is justified in reaching the conclusion that with 
benefit payments for the first two years totalling $227,500,000 and 
$70,000,(X)0 in the form of profits in Pool options on Government- 
owned cotton, producers over the first two seasons of the adjust- 
ment have received close to $300,000,000. 

In addition to these disbursements, it is necessary to give 
consideration to the advantages accruirig, at least for the time 
being, to producers through the protection afforded first by the 
lo-cent loan and later by the 12-cent loan. Undoubtedly had it 
not been for the sustaining influence of the lo-cent loan for the 
season of 1933-34, prices would have receded substantially. The 
same observation applies to the 12-cent loan. 

After this financial summary, we are justified in undertaking a 
survey of the economic consequences of the operation. The subject 
which I am called upon to discuss is The Position of American 
Cotton in the World To-day.*’ I doubt if an adequate analysis of 
the problem could be given within the strict limitations of this title. 
It seems to me that the presentation should involve not only the 
present position of American cotton, but the implications of the 
programme of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration as to its 
future bearing on the domestic and international position of 
American cotton. 

As I endeavoured to point out earlier, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration committed itself at the outset to an emergency 
operation. The cotton trade of the world was justified in assum- 
ing that its methods would be largely confined, through the agency 
of drastic crop control, to a speed}’’ and effective reduction of our 
surplus stocks, whose magnitude prevented the attainment of a 
satisfactory price level. Meantime, benefit payments obtained 
through the imposition of the processing tax were to aid in 
improving the relative buying power of the cotton producer. Lo^s 
were temporary devices designed to prevent an intervening negation 
of price-raising efforts. 

Before entering upon an attempt to evaluate the results of the 
Agricultural Adjustment programme, I again request consideration 
for the intrusion of a few general observations. Always tliere is 
danger that when Governments venture upon a carefully-planned 
and well-meant experimentation, designed to cope with what is 
believed to be a passing phase, they may find themselves inextric- 
ably embarked on a career that may develop into a bureaucratic 
fixity. 

One important contributing cause, it is fair to state, is the 
pressure not only from political sources, but from business int^ests 
themsdyes, to add to the restrictions. The textile industry, itself, 
is not without guilt in this particular. 

Responding to this pressure, more and more power is sought, 
and thus bureaucracy pyramids its mistakes. On all sides we are 
reminded of the Scriptural warning that when the hand is set to the 
plough, one mav not turn back. Of recent memory is the admission 
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of the late Alexander Legge, then Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, who, in speaking of efforts to sustain prices by Government 
buying, said that there was ‘‘no good place to stop/’ In other 
words, forces may be unleashed over which there is no control. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to the success of attempting to 
impose planned economy upon the complexities of modem civiliza- 
tion, lies in the fact that while intelligent foresight may take 
account of a few of the countless factors, and apparently solve one 
special problem, this specific solution generates new problems that 
arise to plague us. It is the same old story of the Hydra of Lerna, 
with no economic Hercules forthcoming to slay the monster. 

Departures from the accepted orthodoxy of economic practice 
conceivably have their place in a rapidly executed emergency 
undertaking. Apropos of this, I might indulge in a moment of 
retrospect. Let us assume that the American programme had been 
confined to two years of drastic encroachment on surplus through 
the medium 01 crop reduction, ^^mejrican cotton _ producers 
co-operating in this programme would receive an approximate offset 
for smaller crops by higher prices for their output, and should be 
further compensated by the variety of benefits devised. 

The correction of a hostile statistical position would prove 
advantageous to the cotton growers of every other country. Cotton 
manufacturers throughout the world would find their position 
improved by the rising tendency of raw material prices. The textile 
industry usually has reaped its most satisfactory profits under such 
conditions. Based purely on emergency considerations, vigorously 
conducted and limited in period of time, the originally announced 
concept of our cotton programme might and possibly should have 
received generous and widespread welcome. 

In rounding out this analysis, I propose to review the effect thus 
far on the statistical position, price achievements, the effect on our 
own domestic situation, both in respect of the textile industry and 
the cotton-growing economy of the South, the threat to America’s 
position in the world cotton trade, and the competition of synthetic 
fibres. 

According to the statistical set-up employed by the Department 
of Agriculture, the carry-over at the end of July, 1932, was 
12,960,000 bales. (The New York Cotton Exchange Service makes 
the comparable figures 13, 228, 000 bales.) In attempting to calculate 
reduction in surplus stocks, ^t is hardly just to take the bare per- 
formance represented in decreases from the previous season. For 
example, it is obvious that had it not been for the plough-up 
campaign of 1933, there would have been a large increase. 

This destruction of cotton was undertaken because Southern 
farmers in part, anticipating efforts to bring about higher prices, 
md partly because they had no attractive alternatives, actually had 
increased their acreage by more than 12 per cent. Foreign pro- 
ducers for much the same reasons had expanded iheir acreage. The 
actual cut in the crop from the previous season on the remaining 
acreap was a matter of only about 250,000 bales, due chiefly to the 
fact that the yield per acre was close to the highest on record. The 
large increase in consumption during that season brought the carry- 
over (United States Department of Agriculture figures) down to 
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1 1,588,000 bales on August i , IQ33, with a drop to 10,634,000 bales 
on August I, 1934. 

The crop-cutting activities of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, influenced by the Bankhead Act and combined 
with the disastrous drought in the South-west, reduced the yield for 
1934-35, according to the final Census Ginning Report, to 9.633,000 
bales or 500 lbs. 

Officials of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration have 
been counting on a diminution of the carry-over by August i, 1935, 
to the basis of about 8,300,000 bales. It is doubtful if these expecta- 
tions will be fully realized. Here we have an example of the manner 
in which the treatment of one problem thrusts another offsrtting 
factor into the equation. To put it concretely, the consumption of 
American cotton is likely to show a decline that to some extent will 
nullify the effect of the crop curtailment. 

It now looks as if the world consumption of American cotton 
this season will be in the neighbourhood of 11,500,000 bales, com- 
pared with 13,680,000 last season, suggesting a carry-over decrease 
of about 1,850,000 bales from the total of 10,634,000 at the end of 
July, 1934. ■ 

Department officials have been on record frequently as stating that 
the ultimate objective of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion programme was a reduction in carry-ov^ to the basis of about 
^,000,000 bales. During the past year, admissions have been made 
by highly-placed officials to the effect that crop restriction as an 
instrument for reducing surplus had about reached the practical 
limit of its efficacy. With the original surplus objective likely to be 
about 3,500,000 bales away from realization by the end of the 
current season, it would seem that encroachment on excess stocks 
would^ have to be largely achieved through an increase in con- 
sumption. 

Department of Agriculture officials have shifted their emphasis 
from a policy of restriction. Further benefit to agriculture, and 
particularly to the cotton farmer, they assert, must come from a 
revival of industrial activity in America, and a re-opening of the 
channels of foreign trade. 

When it comes to considering price achievements, the question 
resolves itself largely into a matter of the basis for calculation. In 
analysing this phase, I think it might be illuminating to quote 
certain observations made by Dr. A. B. Cox, Director of the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of Texas. Dr. Cox is widely 
known as an authority on the problems relating to cotton. In a 
recent study. Dr. Cox said: — 

Broadly speaking, the forces which make the price of cotton 
can be diyided into two groups. The first group, the ones we 
usually think of, are the forces of supply and demand. Normally 
they are the most important, but not always. The second group 
of factors are those affecting the value of money. . . . American 
cotton prices are world prices. This means that the price of 
American cottoi^ under normal conditions is the same at any one 
market as at ^ other ma.rkets using American cotton when the 
cost of marketing from point of origin is taken into account. . . . 

“ What is the gold value of cotton at the present time? In 
order to convert the present price of cotton into its equivalent of 
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1932 gold value, e.g., multiply the present price by 59.06 per cent. 
New Orleans spot price of cotton was quoted at 12.56 cents on 
January 15, 1935. Its equivalent in gold in terms of the gold 
dollar, or the 1932 price, is 7.42 cents. The actual New Orleans 
spot price was 6^58 cents in January, 1932. In other words, that 
portion of the advance in the price of cotton from 6.58 cents in 1932' 
to 12.56 cents in 1935 due to the decline in the gold value of the 
dollar is approximately the difference between 7.42 cents and 12.56 
cents, or 5. 14 cents. The net advance due to supply and demand 
conditions is the difference between 6.58 cents, the gold price in 
1932, and 7.42 cents, the equivalent gold price, January 15, 193S, 
or 84 points, or less than one cent per pound. In other words, 
stated frankly and bluntly, the Government cotton reduction pro- 
gramme cannot be given credit for more than 84 points of the dollar 
advance in the price of cotton since 1932, and that we have 12.56- 
cent cotton now instead of 7.42-cent cotton because we have a 
59-cent dollar. 

‘*. . . Why did the dollar prices of cotton advance so closely 
with the fall in the gold value of the dollar whereas most other 
commodities did not ? A good question. The answer is that about 
60 per cent, of American cotton is normally exported and that the 
export price is a world gold price. Foreigners pay for cotton 
through the purchase of dollar exchange. As the gold value of the 
dollar fell dollar prices of cotton went up in almost exact ratio, 
because otherwise American cotton would decline in gold value and 
become an exceptional bargain in world markets. Potatoes, eggs, 
and other commodities produced for domestic consumption are 
priced in dollar currency and not in terms of the gold exchange 
value of the dollar.** 

It seems important to emphasize once more the point that the 
price-lifting measures constituted only a portion of the programme, 
which had, as its broader purpose, the restoration of “parity ** 
buying power. There is much factual evidence in financial and 
trade statistics over the past two years, tending to indicate that the 
South, at least to outward appearances, has become the most 
prosperous portion of the United States. 

It would be both a pleasure and a source of nationalistic self- 
congratulation if I could summarize the results of the American 
cotton programme by confining myself solely to pointing out the 
price increment, even in terms of the 59-cent dollar, the expected 
reduction in the carry-over of American cotton from 12,960,000 
bales to well below 9,000,000 by July 31, 1935, and to dilate upon 
the economic betterment of the South as a reflection of these 
developments. 

Unfortunately, as I have previously indicated, governmental 
treatment of economic problems has a tendency to create new 
problems clamouring for solution. Members of the International 
Cotton Congress are too familiar with the decline in consumption 
American cotton abroad to make it necessary for me to go deeply 
into this phase. While it is possible to contend that too much of the 
onus for the decrease in our cotton exports may have been placed 
upon our cotton programme, it wotfld be futile to deny that our 
frankly nationalistic methods have been a contributing factor. The 
high “basis** emanating from the Government loans unquestion- 
ably has tended to restrict outside demand. The assumption that 
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America had embarked on a price-raising career of indefinite 
duration uncloubtedly has resulted in neurasthenic activity to make 
provision elsewhere for future supplies. 

It might be simple enough, under the impulse of current irrita- 
tions, to content ourselves with this explanation. To dismiss the 
case so curtly would be to ignore all the barriers that have 
obstructed the normal interchange of goods in overseas commerce. 
Tariff policies must be revised, and perhaps those of America most 
of all, before our cotton exports can reach their normal, or old-time, 
proportions. 

Among the troublesome problems arising out of efforts to develop 
a general remedial formula, it is impossible to ignore the processing 
tax and its effect on America’s domestic consumption of cotton. 
Department of&cials have refused to accept the contentions of the 
textile industry as to the effect of this impost either on consumption 
or manufactunng and distributing margins. Space will not permit 
a presentation of official arguments which, I understand, will be 
contained in a bulletin scheduled for early publication. The point 
most frequently stressed by opponents of the tax is its influence on 
increasing the cost of living. 

I am privileged to give certain cost details bearing on the 
question. On sheetings, 8i ins. x QC) ins. (64 x 64), the approxi- 
mate tax is 7.6 cents. The average price from November, IQ33, to 
November, IQ34, was $1.31. The percentage of the retail price paid 
by the consumer, through the processing tax, was 5.8 per cent. In 
the case of overalls, the tax amounted to about 8.3 cents on a 
garment retailing at $1.56, and the percentage of the tax to the 
retail price was 5.3 per cent. In the case of chambray work shirts, 
the tax was 3 cents on a garment retailing at gi cents, and the 
percentage of the tax was 3.3 per cent. 

On this showing, the rigour of the processing tax seems to have 
been unduly emphasized. 

The controversy raging over the processing tax and the 
numerous technicalities entehring’ into manufacturing costs, mill 
margins and domestic consumption make it inadvisable for me to 
attempt to discuss further this complicated issue. A fairly 
unprejudiced and judicial conclusion might be reached on this 
problem if there were even approximate agreement between the 
opponents of the tax. 

In regard to the proposal to substitute allocations from the 
appropriations under the Work Relief Bill for the processing tax, 
Department officials point out that with the expenditure of this fund 
the adjustment programme would be left without a source of con- 
tinuing revenue. Ijltimately, of&cials contend, this would mean 
the abandonment of the cotton adjustment programme and their 
efforts to increase the buying power of cotton producers. 

In considering the price problems of cotton, not only those 
relating to the American product but that of other coimtries as well, 
it would be purblind folly to ignore the part lff^:ely to be played in 
the t^ile industry of the future by the developments in organic 
diemistry. Probably no better picture of the portent from 'this 
^urce can be obtained than by a careful study of a little volume 
issued under the auspices of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., of 
New York, entitled “The Farm Chemurgic,” by William J. Hale, 
a scientist who has made a close study not only of synthetic fibres, 
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but of the entire range of amcultural chemi-biology. When we are 
confronted with the fact that cotton is 98 to gg per cent, alpha- 
cellulose, and that alpha-cellulose can be produced from wood pulp 
at a price far below a living cost for the farm production of cotton, 
we have here a threat to world price levels that cannot be ignored. 

No one familiar with the marvels accomplished by scientihc 
research and development will be inclined to minimize the effect of 
the competition arising from the advent into the textile held of sucli 
products as raA^on, vistra, and other synthetic fibres. Some of these 
may be in the early stage of development, but the industry and 
intdligence of science may be counted upon to perfect their qu^ities. 
Temporarily this competition may produce price unsettlement, but 
who can foretell that this gift of science may not ultimately be trans- 
lated into a boori to mankind in the form of cheaper clothing, and 
thus release millions of acres of arable land for other productive 
uses ? 

Without question the problem that has given rise to the deepest 
public concern is the effect of crop restriction on the vast economy 
built up in the South around the cultivation and marketing of 
cotton. These anxieties partly concern the economic fate of 
hundreds of thousands of tenants and share-croppers with their 
families. With control methods curtailing yields to 9,500,000 and 
11,500,000 bales compared with a theoretical average capacity of 
15,000,000 bales on a base acreage of 44,000,000, queries also arise 
as to what will happen to the investments in gins, warehouses, com- 
presses, wharves, etc. With every bale of cotton, including pick- 
ing, until it reaches mill or ship side, carrying costs and labour 
charges of about $20 per bale in picking, ginning, baling, com- 
pressing, classing and transportation, what will be the effect of 
short crops on the employment situation in these associated 
vocations ? 

I am sure it will be of interest to all to gain an idea of the 
Administration’s approach to these problems. Temporarily an 
effort has been made to protect the tenant and share-cropper by 
inserting clauses in the contracts with landowners providing that 
acreage reduction shall not involve the dismissal or dispossession 
of a single tenant ; otherwise benefit payments will not be made. 
For the larger solution of this problem, a Bill is now under serious 
consideration for the establishment of what is to be known as tlie 
Farm Tenant Horae Owners Corporation. The purpose of this 
measure is to provide opportunity for a vast group of landless 
agricultural workers to acquire tracts of land to be sold to them on 
long-term credits, and the plan contemplates that a great degree of 
supervision would be exercised over communities of tenant-owners 
to educate them in the operation and use of their newly-acquired 
subsistence homesteads. With the successful consummation of such 
a programme one of the most baffling social and economic aspects 
of our agrarian problems will be met. 

Fears r^arding the adequacy of future supplies of American 
cotton are likely to prove of limited duration. With a shift away 
from the archaic one-crop system and more concentration on 
mte^ive methods, aided by the work of the Extension Division of 
the Department, it will be possible to produce all the cotton the 
market can absorb on an acreage substantially below the maximum 
of recent years. By concentration on the one-crop system, the farmer 
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has not only robbed the soil and impoverished himself, but he has 
failed to plant subsistence crops that would have enabled him 
greatly to reduce the cost of production. Instead of being a farmer, 
he has undertaken the practically impossible role of a competitor 
in the world markets. 

It seems to me that this partial survey should serve to allay 
anxieties regarding the social and economic problems relating to the 
position of the tenant population of the Cotton Belt. Moreover, the 
certainty of ample supplies of raw material not only should serve 
to quiet the apprehension of our foreign customers but also should 
proyide assurance to the merchandizing industry that both their 
business and their investments are safe. 

What is the position of American cotton to-day ? An attempt 
at evaluation now would be like trying to judge the character of a 
landscape in the throes of an earthquake. This observation applies 
to every phase of the world economy. Crises are abnormalities, and 
the methods employed to deal with them will pass, as passion and 
confusion subside. I do not believe our Administration intends, 
or that the temper of the American people will sanction, that a 
frankly avowed emergency programme sh^l be permitted to congeal 
into bureaucratic rigidity. 

The supreme tragedy of this baffling problem, in my opinion, is 
represented by the fact that foreign consumers of American cotton 
should have been forced to the conclusion that protective measures 
r^ardii^ future suppli^ were imperative. Cotton is produced by 
fifty different nationdities and sub-nationalities throughout the 
globe. In many localities the extension of cotton culture involves 
costly investments for irrigation projects, purchase of modern equip- 
ment and education of labour. The difficulties and disappoint- 
ments attending these ventures are partially illustrated by the fact 
that in spite of strenuous efforts to increase production this season, 
the yield of ** outside ** growths has fallen below that of last year. 

In no portion of the earth is cotton grown under such benevolent 
conditions of soil and climate, with labour so well trained in its 
culture, as in the southern portion of the United States. In only 
a few limited districts is it necessary to resort to irrigation. No 
cotton-producing area has the advantage of such equipment for the 
handling of the crop and its transportation to mill or port by rail 
and motor highway. Throughout the importing and consuming 
centres of the world, there exists a spirit of commercial kinship and 
goodwill toward a merchandising system developed in America 
over more than a century of contact,, with miutual confidence 
inspired by unimpeachable business integrity and ethical standards. 
Such relationships are priceless. King Cotton, in surveying his 
possessions, can point to these merchant organizations and echo the 
immortal pride of Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi, ** These are 
my jewels.’* 

I am sure you will concur in my concluding hope that inter- 
national co-operation will succeed in striking ot the fetters that 
now g^l the limbs of world trade. I venture also to express not 
only the hope, but the confidence, that emergency measures, 
pinning faith so fervidly on the fetish of absolute price, will be 
remaced by metiiods taking cognizance of menaces thus created 
and meet essential requirements with courage and wisdom. 
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Net Weight Cotton Contracts. 


Paper presented by Mr. MARSILIO VOLPI^ of the Associazione 
Italiana Fascista degh hiduslriali Cotonieru 


A mong the subjects chosen for discussion at this Congress is 
that of a net weight contract for American cotton. This 
“problem of purchasing American cotton on net weights 
has already been discussed in many International meetings of 
cotton spinners; it will be, therefore, of interest to the various 
delegates present at this Congress to learn what has been the 
experiences of the Italian spinners in enforcing the adoption of 
their American c.i.f. net weight cotton contract, which has been in 
existence in Italy since 1932. 

This revolutionary attempt to depart from the various c.i.f. 
and 6 per cent, tare contracts which have regulated, so far, all the 
exports of American cotton obtained, from the start, the very useful 
and willing co-operation of the American shippers; consequently 
the Italian spinners have had hardly any difficulty in obtaining 
the unrestricted adoption of the Milan net weight contract in two 
seasons. 


As a result, about 1,000,000 bales of American cotton have been 
imported on net weights to date, and this to the unrestricted satis- 
faction of all concerned. 


The Italian spinners have thus forced to a practical issue this 
problem of marketing American cotton on *‘net weights.’’ 
Furtheimore, on the basis of such wide experience, they are now in 
a position to illustrate to their foreign friends some of the very 
tangible advantages they are now insuring by having discarded the 
old method of buying on c,i.f. and 6 per cent, tare terms. 


So 7 ne of the saving:, insured by Italian spinners on about 
1,000,000 bales imported^ so far^ on ‘‘ 7 iei weights ” : — 

{a) The Anierican exporters who have shipped this cotton soon 
discontinued the practice of adding 7 lbs. to 8 lbs. of un- 
necessary extra coaxse patches to the present gin bale. The 
American package is namely marketed in America with a 
total average tare of about 20 to 21 lbs., so the addition 
of these patchy are made necessary by the old 6 per cent, 
tare terms which regulated all exports. 


1,^) As a result, the actual tare on imports to Italy is now 
averaging about 21 lbs. to the bale, as against 28 to 2 q lbs. 
on the old bales imported from Texas ports. 

{c) The exporters, as a consequence of their savings in the 
purchase and in fhe expense of adding extra bagging 
weights, in the freight transportation, etc., have been very 
prompt in making adequate concessions in their prices, 
when based on net weight settlements. These price con- 
cessions ainount to 5, and even to y or % A^nerican points 
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over 6 per cent, terms, with i per cent, franchise (or $25 
to $40 per 100, bales). Furthermore, our spinners, under 
the net weight terms, are now paying a price that reflects 
100 ^er cent, actual cotton received^ whereas, under the old 
terms they were entitled to receive but gpl fer cent, of actual 
cotton^ or sustained a further loss of about 5 points on the 
basis of 12 cents cotton. So, the total direct savings 
amount now to $ 50 to $65 per 100 bales, and the settlement 
of tare differences are made much simpler for everybody. 

{d) Likewise the Italian spinners have been enabled to insure 
additional savings in connection with the heavy duties 
they pay on gross weights imported, and in the other 
handling and transportation charges. 

{e) Furthermore, the real tare, on such unpalched cotton, is 
more readily ascertained when the cotton is taken up at the 
landing points; so that the buyers’ and sellers* repre- 
sentatives have scarcely any difficulty in agreeing on the 
amount of tare on the bales. The spinners will readily 
admit that this is another important step in the right 
direction, as it tends not only to do away with costly taring 
operations but also to remove, as far as possible, the other- 
wise unavoidable practice of , stripping the bales of all the 
covering in order to establish the amount of patches or 
weight hidden under the outside cover. 

Aside from these encouraging and most tangible savings readily 
insured from the adoption of a net weight contract, this practical 
experiment, extended over two years, proves that the recommenda- 
tions that are now being made by the American Department of 
Agriculture, and by other leading authorities, to switch over to 
trading on net weights can he enforced a7id^extended at once to the 
entire cotton industry without causing the least inconvenience ^ even 
to the holders of old bales^ already covered with initial heavy 
baggings, and possibly already patched to the fullest limits under 
the older system of merchandising American cotton. 

This is best illustrated by the following procedure adopted by 
shippers in applying old and new bales against the Milan net weight 
contract. 

In weighing out their bales at the time they are ordered, the 
weighers have taken a record of the estimated tare on each and 
every bale (a practice that has to take place in any case under 
existing rules, with the variance that under these rules many a bale 
will have to be stripped, and even rebaled, when showing any 
excess over the allowed tare), and then proceeded as follows in 
deducting the tares from the ^oss ddivery weights ascertained : — 

Say 40 bales were found covered with 21 lbs. = 840 lbs. 

M 30 M »• », «» >1 22 lbs. = 660 lbs. 

M 20 ,, „ ,, ,, ,, 29 lbs. = 580 lbs. 

M 10 „ ,, „ ,, 30 lbs. = 300 lbs. 


2,380 lbs. 

So, if the gross weight of these 100 bales should have been 
ascertained to amount to 52,000 lbs., the shippers have been simply 
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deducting from the above weight 2,380 lbs. of tare, and billed the 
buyers for the net weight of 49,620 lbs., thus ascertained. 

In connection with these Italian imports on net weight it is well 
to state for the sale of records, that not all the shippers have been 
exactly m favour of supporting and encouraging this revolutionary 
departure from their usual selling policies. 

Most of these objections have been occasioned, however, by 
the present practice, existing at concentrating points, to ‘'iibrait th " 
bales to high density compression before the cotton is stored. 
Therefore, as the shippers cannot establish, in advance, the ultimate 
destination of the cotton they are storing, they have adopted the 
rule to patch up at once these bales to the limit of the gross tare 
allowed on all the international cotton markets. In such cases, it 
is naturally obvious that the sale of such heavily tared bales will 
not ]:>ermit them to make the desired price concessions. In fact, 
for the reasons already stated, they have to have an extra price of 
5 points to offset the greater amount of tare they are expected to 
deduct on net weights, as compared with the old rules regulating 
tare settlements on the basis of 6 per cent. tare. It is, however, 
readily understood that it the trading on net weights should be 
promptly extended to other markets such objections would at once 
dwindle, as the farmer and the exporter would have no further 
cause to use and pay for any excess bagging weight. 

So the Italian spinners take this occasion to suggest that all 
the delegations should give to this revolutionary departure their 
unrestricted practical support. The Barcelona spinners, as an 
example, are already importing American cotton on exactly the 
same lines. Such an initiative on the part of all the foreign con- 
sumers of American cotton would be very opportune at this moment, 
as even the Amencan authorities, and the cotton farmers are now 
fuUv aware of all these shortcomings, and quite ready to support 
and enforce the marketing of American cotton on net weights, both 
at home and abroad. 

In this connection it might be useful to point out the following 
excerpts taken from a very interesting publication of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, relating to American Cotton Tare Practices 
and Problems, issued in Apnl, 1933. 

Under the gross weight system, cotton growers are handi- 
capped in their desire /o use cotton bagging^ even when relative 
costs favour the use of their own product. The difference in 
weight between jute and cotton bagging materials is such that 
the grower would be penalised financially if he used bale- 
covering materials weighing less than the allowable tare. Other 
light-weight bale-covering materials likewise are excluded so 
long as gross weight transactions continue. Thus the adoption 
of net weight trading, if properly arranged and safeguarded, 
should result in economies in marketing, a substantisd part of 
which should be reflected back to the growers. 

It seems certain that net weight trading would result in the 
elimination of useless patching and of the uncertainties which 
now surround the whole matter of cotton weights, which in turn 
would reduce the cost of moving the loale from grower to 
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manifcicturcr A pari of the sa\ings efiected in this manner 
would doubtless accrue to the advantage of both parties 
All through this publication of the Department of Agriculture, 
we find an open admission that the American bale is the most 
unsaUsfactor^ packaged conimoditv entering the channels of 
commerce and that only the net weight contiact will i:>ermit the 
tanner lu piii up, at last, his bales with a much lighter ettton 
bagging 

Direct evidence of the manifold advantages that arc within 
readv reach of realisation, are furnished to us b} one of the two 
Amencan bales exhioited at this Congress by the Department of 
Agriculture The bale No 2 ’s namely put up m a verv neat form 
with a light cotton bagging, and the total tare on this bale can 
bp estimated at 7ioi over ijlbs 

pointed out verv «-tronglv by Mr Fiedcnck Ilolroyd, JP , 
of Manchester, this is the ver> kind ot American package that we 
must hav e in the future, cv en if the adoption of the cotton covenng 
*ihould entail some extra ^ost The use of cotton baggine is also 
urged in connection with Egyptian cotton, as this is the only wa} 
to prevent foreign fibres getting mixed in with the cotton Further- 
more it offers a much better protection to the cotton lint, and the 
cotton covenng can be also of manifold use to the spinner even 
when removed from the bale at the mill 

Let us hope, ther^'tore, that the American Governrrent will lend 
its unrestricted support towards the adoption of a suitable cotton 
baggxiig, and will also promote at the earliest possible date the 
marketing of Amencan cotton on “ net weights 
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THOS. WAREING & CO. 

Card Qrinding Machinists ROCHDALE 

Makers of Machinery for Grinding Cotton, Wadding, Waste and Woollen Cards 
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Patent High-speed DifCerential Motions for Quick Traversing Grinders. 
RoUer-beanngs and Noiseless. 

Patent Plough-gnnder for Repomting Old Card Wire. 

Grinding Frames for Roller and Clearer Cards. 

Precision Gauges to ensure Correct Setting, 

Improved Flexible Emery Fillet. Stripping and Burnishing Brushes. 
When ordenng indent Wareing*^ Patents 
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REINHART & CO. 

Cotton Merchants 

ALEXANDRIA (EGYPT) 

Td^aphtc Address: « REINHART, ALEXANDRIA " 

00^ 


Central Buying Agency Up-Country 
at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


Affiliated Company 

“The National Ginning Company of Egypt S.A.” 
with Ginning Factory at ZIFTA (Gharbieh) 


First-Class Agents 
in all the Spinning 
Centres of the JForld 
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JOINT EGYPTIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


President: H.E Aimed Abdel Walub Pacha 
Vice-President ; W. Heaps, J.P. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

Egyft: 

H.E. Ahmed Abdel Wahab Pacha, Minister of Finance, 

H.E. Emine Pasha Yehia, Cotton Exporter, Alexandria. 

Dr. Lawrence Balls, Chief Botanist, Ministry of Agriculture. 

Found B^ Abaza, Director, Royal Agricultural Society. 

Youssef N^as Bey, General Secretary, General Agricultural Syndicate. 
Constantin J. Cnoremi, President, Alexandria General Produce 
Association. 

Hussein Enan Bey, Egyptian Section. 

England: 

W. H. Catterall, J.P., 504-508, Corn Exchange, Manchester. 

Chairman of Directors, Drake Spinning Co. Ltd., Famworth. 
do. do. W. Mamer & Co. Ltd., Bolton, 

do. do. Butts Mills Ltd., Leigh. 

Director, Bee Hive Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

W. A. Greenhalgh, The North End Spinning Co. Ltd., Bolton. 

Sir George Holden, Bart., J.P., Combined Egyptian Mills Ltd., Atherton. 

Franca: 

Julien le Blan, Palais de la Bourse, Lille. 

Garmany: 

Dr. Hendrik van Delden, Gerrit van Delden & Co., Gronau, i/W. 

Italy: 

Comm. A. Tobler, Cotonificio di Solbiate, Solbiate Olona (Varese). 
Switserland: 

Cwoar Jenny, Messrs. Fritz & Caspar Jenny & Cic., Zicgelbriicke, 
Glarus. 


^ , Offiqally Appointed Substitutes. 

England: 

G t^rry, J-P^ Meager, Baytree Mills Ltd., Middleton Junction. 

Meager, Snaw, Jardine & Co. Ltd., Manchester. 
T. Dutton, Messrs. Greenhalgh & Shaw Ltd., Bolton. 


Germany: 

Edmund Dilthey, Aug. Dilthey & Sohne, Mulfort. 
Italy: 

Cav. Achille Olcese, Via Meravigli 7, Milan. 


CwechoSlovahia ; 

Ing. Otto Pick, Firma E. G, Pick, Oberleutensdorf. 


r*, of AgricuUur, of Egypt andi^ PrnidetU ofiho ItOsmaiumal Cotton F€de,aiwn 

aro ox-officio members. 


General Secretary: N. S. Pearsb, 
Hon. Secretary: JOHN PoosoN. 
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FINAL CROP REPORT. 


The Ministry ol Agriculture published on June 3 , 193 S, the 
following h^rcs representing the final crop report for the IQ34-3S 
season. tor comparison’s sake, we give also the provisional 
e.-timatc published on October i, 1934 . — 



Final 

Provisional 


Report 

Estimate 


Crs. 

Crs. 

Sakellandis 

. . 1,002.452 

1,242.723 

Other long staples varieties ol 1 j m. and inore 

.. 1,215,258 

1,417,139 

Long staple varieties of Ij in. 

212.060 

282,842 

Medium staple varieties ol 1 ^ in 

. . 4,900,760 

5,103,709 

Scarto 

164,769 

170,288 


7,635.289 

8,216,701 


JUTE FIBRES AND WOOL. 


The woollen industry is ex|)eriencing difficulties arising out of 
the presence of jute fibres in the raw material. As with Egyptian 
cotton, these fibres become intermixed with the wool by way of 
the bale or pack cover. According to the Tex /He Mercury, the 
latest attempt to solve the jute fibre problem in the woollen industry 
was brought into prominence by the visit to Bradford recently of 
Mr. G. W. Forbes, the Prime Minister of New Zealand. Many 
attempts have been made to find a substitute for the jute pack, 
which causes no end of trouble and expense through the shedding of 
jute particles, espedally at points where the pack has been cut open 
for inspection, it is impossible to eliminate all these particles in the 
earlier stages of manufacture, and they are often not revealed until 
after the dyeing process, when, being vegetable matter, they pro- 
duce a different dyeing result from the wool fibres and are revealed 
in the form of specks. 

A Wellington company has produced a pack made from New 
Zealand flax, and it is claimed that this will not shed particles of 
vegetable matter into the wool — at any rate not to the same extent 
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as iiite It leinains to be proved -whether the flax pack will be 
strong enough to withstand the rough usage of transport from the 
farm to the consuming centres. Alread}’ a number of these packs 
have made die ioumey, and one of them was opened for inspection 
in the presence of Mr. Forbes. It is too soon vet for a definite 
verdict to be passed upon the new pack, but a sujierficial examina- 
tion suggests that it is an improvement. 


TAX REDUCTION ON EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


The EgjTJtian Government, from September i next, will abolish 
the tax of lo piastre-tariff per cantar as applied to cotton exported. 
It IS also reported that the Pressing Companies of Alexandria 
which reduced their charges for pressing last year have consented to 
make a further reduction. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CONSUMED IN THE U.S.A. 


(Equivalent 5001b* bales) 

Montli 1026-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1984-35 


August 

. 17,620 

22,469 

18,759 

20,285 

7,673 

5,667 

6 398 

11,387 

7,826 

S^t«ml>er 

. 22,884 

19,796 

16,297 

17,484 

7,916 

7,096 

6,328 

8,906 

4,514 

October 

20,812 

19,418 

20,067 

20,107 

9,429 

6,698 

7,568 

9,525 

10,862 

November 

. 16,883 

20,607 

17,868 

18,263 

8,980 

6,609 

7,908 

8,990 

8,477 

December . 

16,876 

18,864 

18,003 

17,976 

10,134 

6,509 

6,645 

6,150 

6 803 

January 

. 17,297 

20,199 

22,825 

10,646 

7,782 

6,611 

5,698 

10,227 

8,668 

February . 

17,042 

20 435 

19,646 

17,036 

8,877 

6,665 

6,26.* 

9,281 

"283 

March 

21,778 

17,112 

20,515 

15,826 

8,774 

8,263 

7,212 

10,706 


4pn3 

19,527 

16,400 

20,159 

18,166 

9,763 

6,217 

6,427 

8,552 

t 827 

Mav 

22,146 

14,943 

20,484 

16,947 

8,630 

6,908 

9,319 

7,880 

— 

June 

. 26,045 

13,951 

18,046 

13,278 

CfOVO 

6,026 

9,040 

6,284 


Jnly 

. 21,354 

13.430 

20,343 

11,761 

7,740 

6,085 

9,634 

6,006 

— 

Tot4 

1 

217,584 

282,392 

205,765 

104,095 

79,464 

88,805 

103,455 

— 


CROP REPORTS. 


The Convtnission de la Bourse de Mmei-EUBassal have pub- 
lished the following resume of information received during June, 
3Q35 

Lower Egypt: The temperature during June was favourable 
to the cropL 

The plants are developing normally but tliey are still some- 
■what backward compared with last year. They present a satis- 
factory appearance and flowering has begun. 

Leaf-worm egg-masses have been reported from all over the 
Delta, but they are particularly numerous in the Middle and 
hiorthem proWnces. The Government are using every means to 
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combat the pest and large numbers of day labourers are assisting 
the farmers in picking the leaves before the egg masses hatch. 

In some plantations the worms have destroyed leaves and 
flowers; but in general the damage caused, up to the present, is 
estimated at from 3 per cent, to 5 per cent, of the total aiea of 
these districts. 

Wilt (Chalal) has done a certain amount of damage in the 
Sakellaridis plantations. Giza and ilaarad have suffered little 
and, on the whole, attacks have been light. 

Water for irrigation has been sufficient. 

Uffer Egypt and Fayoum\ Temperature in June was high 
exc^t during the last week, when it was a little below normal 

On the whole it was favourable to the plants, which are in good 
condition though slightly backward. 

Leaf-worm egg-masses ha\e been observed. The damage 
therefrom has been insignificant. 

Water for irrigation has been sufficient. 


• Addnas nil correspondence to HEAD OFFICE - 

WILSON BROS BOBBIN C9L™ 

TELEPHONE 900 OARSTON, GARSTON, llVPIlDnni 

TELEGRAMS NUGGET LIVERPOOL ’ JLjI V . 




TRADE j/j^j MARK 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 

mfK 

foT 

Spinning and Manufacturing 

mim 

COTTON, WOOL, SILK, 


ARTIFICIAL SILK9 etc*, etc* 

mim 
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EXPORTS OF EGYPTIAN COTTON 


From September 1 to April IJO, 1035 
Season Season Season Season 


Peel & Co 

1934-35 

77,r)l<i 

1933 34 
74,992 

1932-33 

17,593 

1931-32 

63,911 

Alexandria Commerci?! < o . 

44,402 

50,973 

33.014 

52,641 

Anderson, Clayton & Cn 

42.505 

29,911 

15,493 

24,641 

Reinhart & Co. 

41,927 

26,662 

21,808 

36,647 

Carver k Bros. 

37,713 

77,140 

39,520 

38,297 

Ah. Farghali Bey 

30,817 

38,230 

14,088 

1 5,080 

Pinto & Co 

30,039 

41,202 

28,872 

31.915 

Soc. Misr 

35,870 

33.353 

38.089 

59,507 

Chorcmi, Benachi & Co. 

34,975 

48,091 

23,454 

34,233 

Eg. Prod. Trading Co 

29.531 

38,392 

17,352 

20,732 

Planta & Co . . 

28,259 

24.409 

17,403 

30,260 

Cicurcl & Barda 

27,408 

34,353 

21,532 

25,100 

British Eg. Cotton Co 

25.180 

35,364 

14,850 

10,216 

Fender] A: Co. 

24,300 

24,549 

13,730 

24,466 

Kapper, Tl 

23,275 

20,908 

14,092 

17,921 

Lc\y Rossano & Co. . . 

22,270 

22,455 

11,807 

10,857 

Rolo & Co 

21,043 

23.907 

14,354 

21.821 

Japan Cotton Trad. Co 

19,907 

2 1,550 

12,243 

15,005 

Soc Cot. d’Egypte . . 

15,820 

13,399 

12,093 

11,901 

Rodocanachi A: Cie 

15,600 

10,981 

024 

210 

Salvage & Co. 

14,437 

25,570 

17,229 

11,024 

Psomadellis A. Co, 

13,447 

13,123 

10,21 1 

11,238 

Union Cotton Co 

13,088 

10,271 

10,0.50 

13,654 

Getty & Co 

11,209 

10,200 

7,728 

14,480 

Eg. GDt. Ginners & Exporters 

10,045 

15,319 

8,590 

7.538 

Eastern Export Co. . . 

9,870 

9,145 

6,594 

12.558 

Albv Al. & Co, 

9,657 

14,078 

13,951 

10,641 

Escher, 

9,645 

21,320 

11,530 

17,670 

Anglo Continental Cot. Co. . . 

9,401 

13,180 

4,702 

5,969 

Francis Levy & Co 

8,085 

5,020 

5,008 

3,207 

Daniel Pasquinelli & Co 

7,981 

7,929 

7,089 

7.975 

Cotton Co 

7,701 

0,908 

7,200 

9.307 

Elia Bondi 

7,000 

1,030 





Karam FrAres 

7,488 

5,940 





Aghion Riquez & Co. 

7,182 

11,947 

0,121 

4.45S 

Engel & Co. . . 

7,083 

10,108 

7,112 

10,800 

Casulli, M. S., & Co. . . 

0,740 

5,784 

3,385 

4,940 

Yazgi, A. 3c\\ . 

0,119 

8,309 

2,501 

700 

Gregusci & Co. 

5,888 

8,799 

7,801 

9,721 

Riches, Stabile et Co. 

5,537 





— 

Bibace & Co . . 

5,399 

2.899 

— 

— 

Zalzal, F. M., & Co 

4,859 

7,040 

4,105 

5,920 

Joakimoglou & Co 

3,975 

4,178 

2,015 

3,474 

Comptoir Cotonnier d’Egypte 

3,683 

9,212 

3,258 

3.409 

Carabas & Co. .... 

3,452 

3,427 

4,010 

4,712 

Elia, D. & C. . . 

1,458 

380 



— 

Aghion FrAres 

270 

375 



— 

Banca Commerciale Italiana 

248 





— 

Lumbroso M. et Co 

182 







National Bank of Eg. 

10 

16 



3,200 

Divers 

2,373 

19,400 

18,703 

34.652 

Total balies 

. . 835,377 

956,336 

584,168 

758,492 

Pesant Crs. Net. 

.. 6,263,136 

7,049.307 

4,317,814 

5,593.723 


EXPORTS OF COTTON BY VARIETIES AND COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION 

Fiom September 1 to the end of January 1935 and 19:U 
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ALEXANDRIA COMMERCIAL CO. 

(SA.) 

Head Office : g, Rue Stamboul, ALEXANDRIA, Egypt. 

Telegraphic Address : “ COMMODATE.” 

Board of Directors : 

OSWALD J. FINNEY, Chairman and Managing Director, 

S. LAGONICO, Vice-Chairman, 

B. DELLAPORTA. H. CLARK. 

H. E. FINNEY. E. H. DUKES. 

R. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ginning Factories: MEHALLA-KEBIR, ZIFTEH and MINIEH. 
Foreign Correspondents : 

Reynolds & Gibson, Liverpool, England. Alfleri & Hartmann, Zurich, Switzer- 
W. H- Midwood, Liverpool, England. land. 

Geo. H. McFadden & Bro., PhiU- H. O. Schubeler, G.m.bH., Bremen, 
ddphia, U.S.A. Germany. 

Raffaele Rietti, Milan, Italy. Riva y Garcia, Barcelona, Spam. 

SociSt^ d ’Importation et de Com- Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha, Japan and 
mission, Havre, France. China. 

Joskl et Cie., Ghent, Belgium Gosho Kabushiki Kaisha (Ltd.) , Bom- 

bay, India. 

Buying Agencies in the principal centres of Lower and Upper Egypt 

and the Sudan. 


TeUgrams: Tdephones: 

“ WELKIN, LIVERPOOL ** 3820 CENTRAL, LIVERPOOL 

BIPED, MANCHESTER ** 0645-0646, BLACKFRIARS, MANCHESTER 

PrivaicWiTe: LIVERPOOL— MANCHESTER 

WELD & CO. 

Cotton Brokers & Merchants 

42-46, Cotton Exchange Buildings 
LIVERPOOL 

Also 330, 331 and 332, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER, 
and 47 . 49 , Rue des Champs, ROUBAIX (Nord) France 

Actual Cotton and Futures 

EGYPTIAN, AMERICAN, PERUVIAN, SUDAN, 
BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA COTTONS 

Future Orders executed in LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK, NEW 
ORLEANS, CHICAGO, ALEXANDRIA, BOMBAY and HAVRE 
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The Handling of Cotton with Cotton 
in Place of Jute. 


Palmer prepared by Dr. W. LAWRENCE BALLS, C.B.E., F.R.S., 
Chief Cotton T echnologist to the Egyptcan Goverufrient, for 
the Interfiat? 07 ial Coito^i Congress, Rome, May, 1935, 


A CCORDING to a statement made by Mr. \V. Heaps in 1927, 
r\ the presence of foreign fibre m Egyptian cotton had been a 
source of trouble for twenty years. Curiously enough, there 
is no mention of it in the proceedings of the 1912 Congress of the 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, which was 
then held in Egypt for the first time. The matter was brought to 
my notice by Mr. A. S. Pearse, from the Office of the Federation, 
round about 1916, but even then it was an old story: since most 
of the trouble then appeared to be due to pieces of string, I sug- 
gested that the substitution of cotton string might be helpful, 
though it was difficult to envisage any practical compulsion in the 
matter. We made some tests of cotton string at the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce Testing House, and the matter dropped, 
if only because cotton string of equal strength was more expensive. 

The report of the 1927 Congress, again held in Egypt, contains 
many references to the subject, by Heaps (p. 145), K. P. Birley 
(p. 156), F. Abaza Bey (p. 159), V. Mossen Cp. 167), and a final 
resolution (p. 174). 

With the formation of the Joint Egyptian Committee of the 
Federation, as a result of the 1927 Congress, the matter was more 
fully examined. At the Windermere meeting of this Committee 
in 1932, some of the pivotal facts were stated, and the details in 
relation to these were presented by Mr. Arno S. Pearse in a paper 
to the Prague Conference in 1933. 


There was gc«d reason to think that the presence of obvious 
pieces of string in the cotton might be less important than the 
inconspicuous presence of single jute fibres rubbed off from the 
surface of the hessian. A piece of new hessian of good quality, laid 
quietly on the green cloth of a committee table and lifted off again, 
leaves the cloth speckled with jute fibres. The use of jute begins 
in the field, when the seed cotton is picked into hessian bags, and 
ravellings from the inside of the bag may be added to the single 
fibres. The risk of accidental mixtoe of string of various kinds 
is probably greatest at this stage, and when the bags are opened 
at the ginnery. 

These bags usually make two journeys with seed cotton, and 
are then opened up to cover the hydraulic bales on tlieir journey to 
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Alexandria. Roughly speaking, three bags will see r)ne bale of 
cotton out of Egypt. If the bags arc made stronger and last 
longer, special bale-covering material of lighter quality would have 
to be provided to fill the vacancy. 

Various suggestions have been made with a view to niiligating 
this inherent derect of hessian. Spraying of its surface with a light 
dope of cellulose, rubberising, and coating one Mde with paper, all 
add to the cost of the material, and are only palliative. The logical 
thing to do would be to use notliing but cotton, v.^hethcr as bags 
in the field, string, country bale covers, or as export bale co\ers. 
Unfortunately, the importance of the change seems to go in this 
order, which is also the order of practical difficulty in making the 
change. Enforced actual legislation would thus seem to be 
inevitable. 

Nor is it sufheient to legislate for the finer cottons only; 
admitting that the presence of jute fibres is relatively unimportant 
in the coarser counts, it would seem that the minimum step 
practicable would be to prohibit hessian for the handling of cotton 
through the Delta, 'thus Pearse has pointed out that one 
serious source of trouble is the use of sweeping-brooms made of 
hessian cloth in cleaning the ginnery floors. That the whole cotton 
industry in Egypt is pervaded by jute fibres can be judged from 
the fact that even the cotton-handled expenmemtal bales . . . 
which we shall shortly describe . . . were not entirely free from 
jute; the Shirley Institute records the finding of iute fibres at 28 
broken ends in spinning from six cotton-handled country bales, 
which had not been broken and re-pressed at Alexandria, during 
the same time that 125 jute fibres were found from six of the best 
jute-handled country bales. This in spite of the fact that all 
reasonable precautions had been taken to keep the material from all 
contact with jute at every stage. The same presence of occasional 
jute fibres was recorded in similar trials on cotton-handled bales 
in the previous season also, and this constitutes rather strong 
evidence in favour of the new view that gross contamination by 
pieces of string is merely obvious, but of less importance than the 
invisible contamination by single fibres. 

The dust collected by aspirators fitted to the gins in tlie 
Domains ginnery" has been found to contain jute fibres in abund- 
ance, one or more being found in every pinch of the dust which has 
been mounted on a microscope slide for examination. 

Assuming for the moment that it is administratively possible to 
compd the use of cotton sacks and coverings at all stages of the 
handling of the crop, and taking it for granted that this would 
abolish foreign fibrous material from the export bale of Egyptian 
cotton, the rest of the problem is purely a matter of costing. What 
would be the extra cost of cotton bagging, and how much more 
would the exported cotton be worth to me spinner in consequence ? 

The Cost of Cotton-Handling. 

Three jute bags being used per bale, at 5 piastres each, cost 
15 piastres. Cotton bags of similar strength would cost about 
1 8 piastres, and of similar weight about 12 piastres per bag ; it might 
be advisable to alter the present system and use good quality strong 
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bags in the fields, good enough to last for several seasons, with a 
low-quality cloth specialized for bale co\ering only. Such points 
as this would ha^e to be worked out with reference to the domestic 
economy of the fellaheen. Contenting ourselves with a first 
approximation in round numbers, the use of cotton bagging may be 
estimated at 40 piastres per bale, as against 15 piastres for jute, 
which is an extra cost of five shillings per bale of 750 lbs., or o.oSd. 
per lb. 

Some reduction in this figure must be made, on account of the 
value of the cotton-cloth waste which is left when the bales are 
broken at the spinning mill. Hessian waste has little value, but 
much of the cotton-cloth waste could be utilized, after a little 
treatment, as engine-room cleaning cloths. This fact should be 
borne in mind when designing the counts and picks of the bale- 
covering cloth in the first instance. A very conservative allowance 
for this will reduce the cost to o.o5d. per lb. Taking this as a 
reasonable working assumption, we have now^ to investigate the 
more difficult costing of the spinning process, in order to find out 
whether freedom from jute is worth more or less than o.o5d. per lb. 

The ExTR^ Value of Juie-Free Cotton. 

It was rather discouraging to the representatives of the growers, 
who wished to give all possible assistance, to find that no spinner 
was willing to pul forward a fi^re in pence per pound, as an 
estimate of what his savings woiild be in the absence of jute. It 
did not seem to be generally recognized that, as a business pro- 
position, the suggested change-over to cotton cloth was impractic- 
able if that extra value was less than o.oSd. per lb. The effects of 
future alterations in the price of cotton can be set on one side, and 
the matter discussed in terms of current prices, for the following 
reason : — 

Recognizing the general principle that an efficient industry is 
one whidi makes no waste, we may regard the '‘scarto’’ and 
lowest grades in the Eg3^tian cotton crop as the “ waste ’’ of the 
cotton-growing industry in Egypt. That this waste has appreciable 
value as an export product does not alter the fact that it would be 
better to raise its value by converting it locally into coarse yarn 
and cloth, i.e., into bale coverings, before exporting it, thus using 
up the waste. The quantity required, on the analog>’ of the present 
tare of hessian, would be 3^ lbs. per bale of 750 lbs., or 35,000 
cantars per annual crop of 7,500,000 cantars. The development 
of the local coarse textile industry to the stage of producing 
3^ million pounds of cloth would take time, and the development 
would be in competition with the weaving industry of other 
countries, but it would probably be achieved eventually. If prices 
rose meanwhile the extra value of jute-free fine-spinning cotton 
would rise further than that of the waste-made cloth, and the pro- 
cedure would be even more profitable than at present prices. I£ 
prices fell it would be less profitable, but they are already so low 
that a further fall would not disturb the advantage seriously. Thfe 
present time is thus quite convenient for dealing with the problem 
safely. 
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Failing any actiial costings from the side of spinning 
technology, the Egyptian jaovernment undertook to collaborate 
with spinners in making direct experiments. Special bales were 
made up on the State Domains in 1933 and IQ34, as also by the 
Missr Export Co. in 1933. These were in pairs, picked from 
alternate rows in the same fields, one of each pair being cotton- 
handled, the other jute-handled. It should be noted carefully that 
the latter were representative ot the best practice, and certainly 
contained less jute than the average Egyptian bale, so that any 
differences found in spinning would be the smallest difference ever 
likely to be found, helped by the fact (which we have already noted) 
that even the cotton-handled bales were not quite free from stray 
jute fibres. 

The cotton used in 1933 was medium Sakel, while in 1934 the 
range was widened by using pairs of first-picking and pairs of 
second-picking as well, making four bales in each set supplied to 
each testing mill. 

The cotton- handling consisted in picking into cotton bags, and 
cleaning up stray jute as far as was practicable at the ginnery, and 
baling the hydraulic bales in cotton cloth. In 1934 these were 
exported without further treatment, owing to a fortunate oversight. 
In 1933 they were broken and re-baled in the usual way at 
Alexandria, using cotton ^‘sourahs or bags to hold the cotton 
during the overnight conditioning, and again using cotton-bale 
covers. 

The valuable assistance rendered by certain spinning finns in 
carrying out the tests cannot, unfortunately, be acknowledged 
specificSly, but these firms, five in all, undertook the preparation 
processes, and in some cases the spinning also. In nearly every 
case the whole procedure was supervised by the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association staff from the Shirley Institute, 
where some of the actual spinnings were done. Over 7,000 broken 
ends have been recorded during the two seasons’ tests, repre- 
senting the spinning of ten thousand miles of yarn from cither kind 
of bale, and the results of these arc condensed to the simplest 
presentation in the following table, which shows the various pairs 
of bales : — 


Year 

1933 


Approx. No. of 

Spindle -Hours No. of Broken Ends 

spun per bale Cotton-HandUng Jute-Handling 


1,000 11 28 

7,000 283 245 

7,000 256 448 

Unknouu (On the same two pairs as above a 
mill-spinning reported as having 



(100) 

(117) 


(100) 

(128) 

4,200 in 

233 

202 

Combed 

199 

406 

80*s 

274 

369 


246 

409 


188 

192 


231 

322 


150 

258 


288 

323 


1934 
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Year 

Approx. No. of 
Spindle-Hourb 

No. of Broken Lnds 

spun per bale 

Cotton-Handling 

Jute-Handling 

1934 

. . Unknown, in 

2GT 

2S3 


Combed SO’s 

305 

348 


Unknown, in 

14J> 

194 


Carded GO a 

203 

215 

Totals (excluding brackets) 

3,275 

4,251 

Percentage totals . . 


loo 

130 


The supplementary record of breaks in which jute fibres were 
actually recognized need not be given in full. It condenses to the 
following statement of totals : — 

Cotton-Handling Jute-Handling 

Breaks in which no jute-fibre could be lound . . 3,219 4 ,<hU 

Breaks showing actual jute to be pre-sent . . 45 159 

These figures have two important features, namely, the com- 
parative abundance of jute in the cotton-handled bales, and the 
rarity of recognizable jute at the actual break. The presence of 
jute in cotton-handled bales is of administrative importance to 
Eg}'pt; it may be read to mean that jute must be totally excluded 
from the ginneries if cotton-handling is to be successful. The 
rarity of recognizable jute shows that the excess of 076 breaks due 
to the jute-liandling must be principally due to aisturbances of 
drafting at some time preceding the actual spinning; thus, a mere 
count of the breaks at which jute fibres can be recognized must be a 
notable under* statement of the damage which jute is doing. 

These ^6 breaks were located during the spinning of 250 lbs. 
of yarn. Otherwise stated, we located four jute fibres in ever}" 
pound of yarn, alter the combed preparation w^as completed. This 
is insignificant in comparison with the amount in the ginner}- dust, 
mentioned above, and must be much less than the amount of normal 
commercial practice. Yet it was measurable. 

The fact that the advantage of cotton-handling persists down to 
spinnings in carded 6o’s is also of interest, though the figures are 
too small to be of much importance, viz., 351 v. 409, or 16 per cent. 
The parallel spinnings in combed So^s give 572 v. 631, or 12 per 
cent. If we may yield to the temptation to make as much as possible 
out of these fragments of information, they suggest the reasonable 
explanation that combing removes some of the jute. 

The counts spun were mostly combed 8o’s mule twdst, and the 
spinning conditions were obviously good, the breaks being of the 
order of 6 and 8 respectively per hundred spindles per hour. The 
1933 discrepancy between the two sets of tests shpws the existence 
of an appreciable testing error, but even so the significance of the 
total is statistically good, being subject to a standard error of less 
than 10 per cent. We thus conclude with reasonable safety that 
even when spinning conditions are veiy^ the counts only 

moderately fine, and when the jute-handling is the best available, 
there will be two extra breaks per hundred spindles per hour, as 
compared with cotton-handling. 

This seems a very small difierence, not commensurate with tlie 
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volume of complaints on the subject, and requires further examin- 
ation. The principal fact for the moment is that the difference is 
there, and is real, even under tlic conditions most favourable to 
jute. Having regard to our previous discussion of these conditions, 
it is reasonable to cKpcct that the ratio of breaks would be about 
5 ; 10 per hundred spindles per hour if the whole Delta were using 
one or the other method of handling. 

Before making an attempt at the costing of this difference we 
must revert to another aspect of interference with production which 
may be, under some circumstances, much more important than 
broken ends at spinning, namety, the breakage of ends in winding. 

One mill very kindly provided data on this point, based on the 
winding of about 330 lbs. of yarn from each of two pairs of test 
bales under conditions not specified. The spinning data are 
repeated for comparison. 

umber of broken ends 



In good mule-spinning about 80’s 

In Winding 


Experimental 

Mill Spinmng 

of 330 lbs. 


Spinning 

(estimate %) 

of Yarn 

Handling 

Cotton Jute 

Cotton Jute 

Cotton Jute 

Domains \ 

283 

( 100 ) 

9 

Pair / 

. . . . 245 

(117) 

27 

Misr \ 

256 

( 100 ) 

13 

Pair / 

. , . . 448 

(128) 

42 


This is a very interesting demonstration of the existence of 
“postponed breakages,’* which were dealt with in my “ Studies 
of Quality in Cotton,'* p. 94, etc. There can be no question of the 
significance of the result, which is based on the winding of half a 
bale, ten times the weight of the experimental spinning. The effect 
of these winding breaks on production will depend on the type of 
winding, but we were informed that in this particular case the 
additional 47 breaks (69 — 22) would mean a 2 per cent, loss of pro- 
duction. We shall presently see that the breaks at spinning do not 
cause production losses of anything like this magnitude, so that 
our costing of the loss in terms of spinning breakages onl}^ must 
inevitably be far on the safe side : the total loss of production may 
well be three to five times any figure we shall reach. 

We now have some of the essential facts before us. A cotton- 
handled bale provides a standard, which gives about five breaks 
per hundred spindle-hours in very good spinning conditions, to 
which are added two more breaks when the very best jute-handled 
cotton is used, and these additional breaks would probably be 
raised appreciably with ordinary jute handling. 

We can derive a figure for this rise from a statement by Mr. 
Heaps, on p. 335 of the Lnternational Cotton Bulletin, 1932 , 
to the effect that ten ends come down per minute per thousand 
spindles, of which 80 per cent, were due to jute. This gives us an 
upper limit for the workable number of breakages which can be 
handled, possibly with the occasional hdp of a “third piecer.** 
The figure of 82 ptx cent, is given by Mr. G. Berry on the same 
page, ^d is confirmed by another delegate. It should be noted 
that this is stated as breaks “ due to jute fibres,** and not as breaks 
in which actual jute fibres are recognized; our experimental 
spinnings show that jute fibres were quite rarely found in all the 
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thousand breaks which these spinnings prove to be due to jute, so 
that these statements are unexceptionable. 

If we re-cast these statements they take the following form. 
That some sixty breaks per hundred spindles per hour represents 
the practical working limit. Fifty of these breaks are due to jute, 
10 are inherent in the cotton : actually, we found 5 inherent breaks 
under very good spinning conditions. The two statements thus 
agree much more closely than is apparent on the surface. 

On the other hand, w^e found two breaks due to jute, in the best 
possible jute handling. Messrs. Berry and Heaps find ^0 due to 
jute in ordinary commercial cotton; it seems quite legitimate to 
halve their figure for the demonstrated difference Cio : 5) in 
spinning conditions, and if we then cut it dowm still further to 10 
breaks we run little risk of exaggeration. Thus our working 
assumption for costing will be this : that under spinning conditions 
w^hich would give five breaks with cotton-handling, there will 
normally be 10 additional breaks for jute-handling. Of course, 
if jute were eliminated, the speed of spindles and rate of draw 
could be increased until the breaks came back to some practicable 
higher figure, if the breaks had previously been the limiting factor 
in production, but this increase would in its turn be limited b}" the 
quality of the product. Discussion of costing on these lines would 
carry us too far, so we will confine ourselves to the simple cases. 

As an example, we consider the arrival of 2,250 lbs. of raw 
cotton at the mill, or three bales, this being Sakel at 200 points on, 
or lod. per lb., for the *^pinning of 120’s twist, worth 3id. per lb. 
After preparation, 1,500 lbs. of roving reaches the mule. 

At the mule, the breaking of an end loses production for three 
draws on the average before the end is pieced up again. The mule 
makes 150 draws per hour, or 15,000 draws per hundred spindles. 
During this time five ends come down in cotton-handled cotton, 
15 ends m jute-handled, being losses of 1=; and 45 spindle draws 
respectively, as “ idling plant.” Thus the eftective spinning is 
14,985 draws and 14,9s S respectively. 

Out of 1,500 lbs. of roving we shall have spun, after a given 
time, 1,408! lbs. from cotton-handling, 1,495-! lbs. from jute- 
handling, being a loss of 3 lbs. production, or 0.2 per cent. This 
low figure is in sharp contrast to the quoted estimate of loss on 
winding, when there was only one-fifth of our present assumption 
for jute breakages. This is loss by weight. 

Financially, the result is slightly better, since the loss of 3 lbs. 
of yarn at 3 id. leaves us with 3 lbs. depreciated into hard waste 
of a value approximately 4d. So our loss is 3 x 3 id., less 
3 X 4d., or 8id. in all, on three bales of raw cotton, or 2s. 3d. per 
bale, or rather less than o.osd. per pound. 

We saw that the cost of cotton-handling was estimated as being 
this same figure. Indeed our actual experimental spinnings only 
gave one-fifth of the number of jute-breakages assumed here, 
reducing the saving to a mere 0.0 id. per lb. Thus, on the face 
of things, it would appear that, making all reasonable assumptions, 
the sub^stitution of cotton-handling for jute-handling would only 
just pay for itself in 120’s at the spinning machine. In coarser 
counts the advantage would seem, on the surface, to be with jute 
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handling, e.g., if we repeat the above calculation of production for 
Uppers at 6Id., spun into 40’s at I2d., the saving is trivial. 

In fact, the case for cotton covering is much stronger than this 
elementary costing shows ; account has only been taken of the cost 
of roving running to waste through yarn breakages, and the figure 
thus obtained is the lowest limit of saving. But there are other 
profit-earning factors, direct and indirect, arising from a con- 
sistently lower breakage rate in spinning; the product is of better 
quality, and also higher efficiencies are attained in the subsequent 
winding and weaving processes. The evidence of the experiments 
discussed above shows that the presence of jute fibres in cotton 
does not merely create a weak place where the jute fibre happens 
to lie in the yarn ; the yarn is more irregular as a whole, presumably 
from the effects of jute at preceding drafting processes. 

The precise determination of the whole amount of saving 
effected hy the trade in using cotton coverings instead of jute in all 
processes is nut easily assessed, and will vary considerably accord- 
ing to the circumstances in different mills ; it appears likdy, how- 
ever, that the cotton covering will at least return the extra Ss. per 
bale required to pay for itself in all Egyptian counts, except perhaps 
the coarsest. 

Practicability of tfie Change-over. 

Most of the practical difficulties involved in making the change 
have been touched upon. It must be applied to a very large area, 
probably to the whole Delta, irrespective of the kind of cotton 
handled, in order to eliminate jute from the ginnery as well as from 
the fields. Some two million pounds of cotton cloth, suitable for 
use afterwards as cleaning rags, would have to be produced to 
handle this area ; since it would be useless to have both jute- and 
cotton-handling in the same area, and since it would take a few 
years to build up local production, much of the cloth would have 
to be imported first. Clear notice of at least a year would thus be 
necessary, and legal compulsion on all parties concerned : grower, 
merchant, ginner and exporter. 

The destruction at one blow of a large portion of the hessian- 
merchanting industry in Egypt, is not likely to be attained without 
protest. 

But, once done, there can be no doubt that it would help to 
put Egyptian cotton in a class by itself for fine-spinning, and 
it is most probable that the Uppers crop would follow suit 
voluntarily. 

Lastly, while jute is the most abundant, serious, and subtle con- 
taminating foreign fibre in Egyptian cotton, it is not the only one, 
and it is to be hoped that the ever present evidence of this step 
towards avoiding contamination would raise the standard of all 
parties concerned towards foreign matter in general. 

I am obliged to my colleague, Mr. Hancock, for helpful 
discussion of this subject; to Osman Abaza Bey for the preparation 
of the State Domains bales ; to Misr Export Cotton Co. for their 
bales; to the directorate of the five unnamed spinning mills; and 
especially to the Shirley Institute, 
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Results from Eight Years’ Working 
of the Seed Control Law. 


Paper prepared hy Dr. W. LA \\ PENCE BALLS, C.B.E., F.R.S., 
for the International Cotton Cong? css y RotnCy 1935. 


T he seed harvested from the crop of 1926 came under the 
working of the newly enacted Seed Control Law. From that 
year onwards we have data which show the composition of all 
the seed used for sowing the next crop, and of some more seed for 
which the sowing jierrait has been refused. There is evidence to 
show that the commercial seed submitted for permit is neither better 
nor worse than that which is sent away for crushing, speaking 
genetically, so that the seed examined each winter may be taken 
as a true example of the crop of the previous summer. 

The actual examination of the seed submitted for permit to sow 
is done, of course, on drawn samples. The examination of these 
samples is organized and recorded by Mr. A. K, Bedevian. In 
the early years of the seed control there w^as a great deal of false 
sampling, fraud, and evasion, especially in Upper Egypt, which 
was eventually suppressed, and the regulations have worked quite 
well since 1929-1930. Admitting that the sampling is effective, 
the mass sampled is truly representative, since it amounts to 
quantities in the region of one-tenth of a million ardebs, or one- 
fifth of the whole cotton-seed crop of Egypt. 

It is of some importance to envisage these quantities in terms 
of numbers of individual plants. Losing round numbers, and 
keeping on the low side, one and a half million acres per annum 
are cropped with thirty thousand plants per acre, making up a 
population of nearly 5 ;< 10^® plants per annum. For every ^ir 
of plants left standing in the crop about a dozen seeds have been 
sown, or 30 x io^° seeds. Since this has continued for eight years 
of working of the Seed Control Law, it follows that the figures here 
desaribed are the result of a colossal experiment based on the 
sowing of 2.4 X io^“ seeds, or more than two million millions, and 
on the growing of 400,000,000,000 individual plants. There have 
been no previous selection data at all comparable in dimensions. 

The principal part of the genetic information about this seed, 
and the only part with which we are here concerned, refers to the 
percentage of Hindi seed in the sample. This Hindi seed is very 
distinct in appearance, being black, naked, and beaked, and the 

E lant which produces it is an altogether different species of cotton 
rom Egyptian, being G, kirsuiumy like American Upland. Fart of 
the orig^al purpose of the Seed Control Law was to bring about 
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the eiimination of Hindi from die Eg\’ptian crop, but a stage has 
now been reached at which the retention of a small percentage ot 
Hindi is actually desirable, since its presence is such a com^enient 
index to the existence of contamination in any variety . 

HVDRIDS. 

The existence of hybrids between Hindi and Egyptian adds 
some complication to the story . The two species cross easily under 
artihcial treatment, and less easily in the held. The gene 
make-up is not yet fully known, even for the seed character with 
which we are here concerned, but it is evidently rather complex. 
Thus, a cross of the naked Hindi with slightly fuzzy Charara (a 
temporary and obsolete variety') made in 1905 gave 7 Hindi seeds 
to 123 Egyptian, suggesting that two genes were concerned. 
Crosses made by GadaUah Abou el Ela show further complications, 
thus : — 

The slightly fuzzy Ashmouni gave in Fj 25 Hindi, 60 slightly 
fuzzy, and 12 fully fuzzy, like some American Uplands, suggesting 
that one of the genes whose absence caused nakedness had been 
replaced from the Ashmouni. 

Sakha 4 as a parent gave, in the same order, 9, 43, 7, — a 
deviation which suggests a different make-up for this Sakel type. 

The full-fuzzy strain of Garofalou did not simply throw naked 
Hindi from full-fuzz, but also provided normal slight-fuzz, in the 
ratio of 2, 10, 3, as if its genic make-up was that of Sakha 4, though 
its somatic expression of a slight-fuzz came out full-fuzz. 

There is room for much more research on the fuzz inheritance 
in this interesting group of crosses, but the main fact for our present 
purpose is that the Hindi type of seed segregates out again in some- 
thing like one-sev^th of the gross total of offspring, so that by 
selecting against Hindi seed we are removing a large fraction of the 
hybrids as well as the Hindi proper. 

It remains to consider some scraps of information about the 
relative proportions of Hindi and Hindi hybrid in such Hindi 
seed as is picked out by the staff engaged on Seed Control Law 
testing. The composition of a population grown from such seed 
appears to be about four-fifths Hindi proper, and one-fifth hybrid. 
Conversely, of course, Hindi hybrids will develop from seed which 
has the superficial appearance of Egyptian, as w’e have just seen. 
However, the exact proportion is of less importance than the 
recognition of two facts. Firstly, that seed selection procedure 
can never entirely elminate Hindi hybrids from an Egyptian crop. 
S^ondly, that a surprisingly large proportion of uncrossed Hindi 
still exists in Egypt ; this can only be due to the differential pre- 
potency of self-pollen, as against foreign pollen, to which attention 
was directed in 1912. 

For the limited purpose of dealing with these statistics we shall 
therefore not be seriously in error if we regard our population as a 
simple mixture of two species, and dismiss further consideration of 
the existence of hybrids between them. 
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Ration between Sowing and Survival. 

Our data for tlie Hindi content of seed sown might bear no 
relation to tlie Hindi content of seed harvested if there were any 
conscious selection one way or the other by the cultivator at the 
time wlien the plants are thinned out to two plants per hole. At the 
instance of C. xl. Brown this was tested on the land of some small 
cultivators, and though it is difficult tf* get adequate data when such 
a variable as the psychology of the fellah is concerned, nevertheless, 
the few figures available lock reasonable. The seed they used had 
given test results around 0.50 per cent. Hindi content. Counts 
made by trained observers before thinning showed 0.07 to 0.17 
per cent., which shows clearly that many of the Hindi seedlings 
were not recognizable as such in the clump of slightly etiolated 
seedlings before thinning. Three weeks later, after thinning, the 
figures were 0.25 to 0.45 per cent., and at the time of flowering 
0.54 to 0.66, including Hindi hybrids, which could then be clearly 
recognized. The agreement is almost exact, even to the slight rise 
above 0.50, due to rhe inclusion of hybrids which grew from non- 
Hindi-looking seeds. Thus, so far as the evidence goes, it 
indicates that the Hindi content of the seed is not changed by any 
conscious selection of Hindi by the small cultivators. Such culti- 
vators are systematically advised to remove Hindi plants, but it is 
not in peasant na+ure to throw away a half-grown plant which will 
add to his weight of cotton production if left alone. 

History of the Hindi Component. 

There is no definite information concerning the first appearance 
of Hindi in the Egyptian crop, nor about the source from which it 
came. Fletcher inclined towards locating its original home in 
Cambodia. The first written account is by Foaden in 1905, when 
the Khedival Agricultural Society had initiated a svstem of hand- 
picking by small boys, so that the seed sown on the State Domains, 
of the Afifi variety, was practically free from Hindi, whereas the 
bulk crop of Egypt contained considerably over 2 or 3 per cent.” 
The introduction of new varieties, which necessarily start in a 
Hindi-free condition, also helped in reducing the Hindi popu- 
lation, and by the time I left Egypt in 1914 there was comparatively 
little Hindi in the fields. 

The contrast when I returned to the country in 1927 was 
amazing, the fields being ragged in appearance almost everywhere 
except on the State Domains. Actually the condition of affairs 
was not statistically as bad as it looked, because only a few tall 
rogue plants per acre are needed to make a field look ragged, but 
the general appearance of the crop was bad enough to explain the 
agitated protest which went up from certain merchants when the 
newly enacted Seed Control Law fixed 2 per cent, as the maximum 
permissible Hindi content for the seed of any variety. In con- 
sequence of this protest the standard was lowered in mid-season 
to 4 per cent, quite unnecessarily. 

Fig. I shows the composition of the Sakel seed from the iQ2t 
crop, produced before the seed control had come into operation. 
There was no 4 per cent at all in Sakel, contrary to the expert 
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mercantile opinion, and even the original 2 per cent, standard 
rejected very little seed. For the rest the curve shows two modes, 
one around 0.5 per cent, and another at 0.0 per cent., this latter 
being evidently due to the renewal stock of Hindi-free seed of the 
previous year derived from the State Domains. Three years later 
in the same hgure we see a marked effect, no seed with 2 per cent, 
being found, and the mode being shifted to o. i per cent. ; there is a 
curious secondary mode at i.i per cent, which was traced to the 
development of a technique of systematic fraud, copied from Upper 
Egypt. Still three years more, and we find the fraud stopped, the 
secondary mode gone, and the mode at o. i per cent, raised so high 
that it includes more than half the total crop, while there is now 
practically no Sakel seed in the country which contains more than 
a quarter per cent, of Hindi. The action of artificial selection 
against Hindi has been remarkably effective. 

Fig. 2 tells the same story in a more complicated way. To 
begin with, we have much more Hindi in the crop of Upper Egypt, 
this being merely an example of Willis’s hypothesis of “ Age and 
Area,” as we shall presently see, because Upper Egypt was planted 
from the pre-Afifi. crop of the Della, and did not develop any 
important area of cotton until the basin-conversion operations of 
the first decade of the century had been carried out. New strains 
of Uppers had been introduced after 1914 by official and commercial 
interests, but in the absence of a Seed Control Law there was no 
machinery for ensuring their propagation at the expense of the old 
stock. So we find that the 1926 crop contained a little 4 per cent, 
seed, had a mode of 1.5 per cent. — much higher than Sakel — and 
only shows a very small mode of clean seed, due to a limited amount 
of seed-renewal from such estates as those of Bushra Be}’ Hanna 
in collaboration with the Government. Three years later the 
whole Seed Control Law might have been abandoned, if we had 
not had the comparable set of data from Sakel to encourage us ; the 
curve is split in two, conditions on the high-Hindi side being rather 
worse than before, those on the low-Hindi side being only feebly 
improved ; it sounds almost incredible that nearly half the ginners 
and merchants of Upper Egypt should have been implicated — 
directly or indirectly — in false-sampling frauds, but such was the 
actual fact. After three years more we find a more normal state 
of affairs, approximating to that seen in the Sakel graph, though 
necessarily somewhat belated. 

The district lying in the extreme south of Upper Egypt was 
comparatively new to cotton cultivation, using pumps on basin 
lands, and it was there that the results were worst. At first we 
were inclined to ascribe them to pro-Hindi selection in the field by 
inexperienced fellaheen, but Fig. 3 shows how the prevention of 
fraudulent sampling alone was needed. The 1926 curve for this 
district was not much worse than that for all Uppers, but three 
years later the effect of the Seed Control Law had been to make the 
crop rapidly worse ^ not belter. Merchants were choosing their 
worst sacks of seed for sale at sowing-seed prices, having obtained 
the official seal by false sampling, and pocketing the advantage of 
a slightly better price for the best sack of seed in selling for 
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crushing. Still three years later, with fraud checked, the normal 
shift towards decreased Hindi content is found. 

Such is the histoty of the occurrence of Hindi in the two 
principal varieties of Egyptian cotton, so far as it is known. We 
have examined the kind of frequency distribution obtained, and 
for the rest of this account can now confine ourselves to the average 
values for each year, but extend our examination to all the varieties 
cultivated. 

Changes in Avekage Hindi Content of each Variety. 

The data of Fig. i are included in Fig. 4 as three of the points 
on the curve for Sakel. This variety started life about 1910, and 
was necessarily then free from Hindi ; up to 1926 we can only guess 
at its Hindi content by a dotted line in the graph. The IQ27 crop 
was the iirst to be influenced, though only slightly, by seed-control 
rejections, but already shows a drop in Hindi content, the drop 
continues slowly till the 1929 crop, after which it is accelerated by 
the check on fraud, and even in 1933 it is still falling. The 
standards of Hindi content permitted for each season’s sect I are 
indicated by a line above, and the interesting point will be noticed 
that this line seems rather to act as a threat than as a cause : the 
reason is that the Sakel stock is continuously renewed from a large 
area on the State Domains, which is now an appreciable fraction of 
the total Sakel area, in its present reduced circumstances. Since 
seed control prunes awa}'’ all contaminated seed, room is left to 
utilize all the renewal seed, and at the time of writing there is 
probably very little Sakel in Egypt which is more than three 
generations removed from its State Domains-grown ancestors. 

A similar final result is reached along a different path by Giza 7, 
which is also a renewed stock. The six years of its life have seen 
an increase in its Hindi content, but not enough to bring more than 
a few ardebs within the scope of rejection. Nor should it ever do 
so, as long as the stock is renewed. 

Now compare these with two other varieties, Pilion and Casuli. 
Both are commercial introductions, of which no pure nudeus stock 
has ever existed, and for which seed-renewal is therefore impossible. 
Pilion has been widespread over fairly large areas since 1917^ while 
Casuli is a special-market cotton, given careful attention by its 
owner, on quite small areas. Both show an increase in Hindi, 
but were regarded as being practically Hindi-free in 1926. By 
1930 this increase has carried them above the improved condition of 
Sakel, and is approaching the stiff er standards now being de- 
manded. By 1933 they are both mixed up with the standard limit 
line, and the percentage of Pilion seed rejected in that year as unfit 
for sowing was nearly 80 per cent, of the total crop produced. Even 
if we neglect the stilfening of the standard required, and the fact 
that it has cut away all the worst seed in previous years, the 
deterioration of Pilion in respect of Hindi content — and other 
rogues unseen — ^has been ostensibly very sudden. Yet we shall 
presently be forced to conclude that it has not been sudden at all, 
but has been m^ely the emergence to recognisable proportions of a 
rate of Hindi increase which started soon after the first crop of 
Pilion was grown. 
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The cottons of Upper Egypt are similarly treated in Fig. 5. 
The effect of fraud and fraud-prevention in commercial Uppers is 
very clear. Up to IQ29 the seed-control was sufficiently evaded to 
allow the average Hindi content still to increase; and though the 
rate of increase must have been slowed down somewhat, it is dear 
from the cun-e that 1930 'would probably have seen an average 
content approacliing 4 per cent., with odd lots running nearly up to 
20 per cent. Evidently the Seed Control Law was only started 
just in time. Afterwards the cur\e drops as in Sakel, though not 
so fast or so far. 

Comparable with Pilion in the Delta is Farouki in Upper Eg\pt, 
being also an unrenewed commercial variety. It necessarily picis 
up Hindi more quickly than Pilion, there being more in the sur- 
rounding crops of Uppers. When only six years old it feels the 
seed-control effect, and in 193^ it is not merely bad but extinct. 
None was sown. 

Giza 3 is a renewed stock and should behave like Giza 7 in Fig. 4. 
At first glance it would seem that it does not, but here again we are 
dealing with something resembling fraud in the early stages of its 
development, when profits were being taken too quic^d3^ Thus we 
get a poor result in 1932, but this is largely put right in 1933, 
demonstrating once more the value of seed renewal. 

In most of the examples thus far considered w’e have been 
influencing the Hindi composition of the variety by the artificial 
selection of seed control. We saw indications of freedom from such 
influence, and we will now examine these in more detail, in order to 
see what evidence on natural selection is available as a residuum 
within this vast mass of data. 

Natural Selection Effects. 

In Figs. 6 and 7 the same curves are drawn as in Figs. 4 and S» 
but on a more open scale, and with other varieties included. If we 
exclude the renewed stocks of Giza 2, 3 and 7 altogether, and if we 
omit the later 3’’ears for Pilion, Casuli and Farouki, when their com- 
position becomes influenced by rejections in seed control, we find 
a remarkable similarity between all these curves, and also some 
differences. The similarities are in their form, the differences in 
theit rates. Both are demonstrated more clearl}’ by re-drawing 
them on semi-logarithmic paper, in Fig. 8, so that a uniform per- 
centage increase will appear as a straight line, w’hose angle of slope 
changes according to the actual percentage rate. We then see that 
there is a strong tendency to approximate to a constant rate of 
Hindi increase in all varieties, independenth’ of the absolute Hindi 
content, and even independently of their location in Upper or 
Lower Egypt, as instanced bv’ Farouki and Nahda, though the 
Delta cottons — Pilion, Casuli" and Fouadi — Awhile uncontrolled) 
have rather slower rates. Even Maarad, which has been more 
carefully supervised in bulk than an}’- other cotton, shows similar 
rates in the early stages until the noticeable content of 0.02 per cent, 
is reached. The slopes of the lines varv^ so little that the slowest 
rate of increase is a doubling of the Hindi content in two years, 
whilst the fastest achieves this doubling in i.i years. It is true 
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that the mean rate fur Fouacii between three and four years, hut 
A passed through two stages uf commercial control, as shown. 

The general appearance of this Fig. 8 makes it reasonably 
certain that the increase of Hindi in any uncontrolled ^'arlety ol 
Egyptian cotton is due at least as much to natural selection operat- 
ing on the mixture as to the further admixture of more Hindis from 
adjacent fields, gins and stores. This is further substantiated by 
the fact (Fig. 4, etc.; that the neighbours of Sakel in tlie Delta now 
show higher contents than Sakel itself. 

The interpretation of these graphs seemed so self-evident that 
:t took me some time to realize an essential weakness of that inter- 
pretation, to wit, that we did not possess a single shred of evidence 
to prove that Hindi was more prolific than Egyptian, and the final 
step of direct experiment had to be made. 

Yield of Hindi. 

A fully effective test of die yield capacity of Hindi in com- 
parison with Eg3^tian varieties would be a large and lengthy 
adventure, necessitating man}^ chequer plots in many localities over 
several years, with \arious varieties of Hindi itself. Such ideal 
treatment was not worth while. The average type of Hindi could 
be obtained by using a bulked seed sample from all parts of Eg\’pt, 
as obtained in the ordinary hand-picking of the seed control. The 
comparison could be limited to the two heaviest-yielding Egyptian 
varieties — Giza 7 and Ashmouni Gedid — and a single set of 
chequer plots located at Giza would be on land so well-known, and 
in a site so nicely intermediate for the w’hole country that any 
abnormality would be easily recognizable. It was all a question ot 
degree; if the greater part of the doubling-rate of Hindi were due 
to natural selection, the difference in yield between ordinary 
varieties and Hindi would have to be of the order of 1 00: 140 in 
order to account for the data in Fig. 8. A ratio of 100; 14 1 would 
double the Hindi content in two years, while 100: 126 w^ould 
double it in three. If we found a noticeable advantage for Hindi 
over Giza 7, this would be enough. 

We had also to remember that the “ yield ’’ with which we were 
concerned was the yield expressed as number of seeds per plant. 
Practically this was the weight of seeds per plant, since the 
sampling of large bulks from seed control showed the seed weight 
of Hindi to be almost identical with that of Uppers at 0.090 and 
0.087 grams respectively, while other Egyptian varieties tend to 
be rather heavier than lighter. 

The test chequer also took account of the likelihood, which it 
showed to be actually non-existent, that the yield of a plant in a 
homogeneous plot of Hindi might be a very different thing from 
that of a plant sharing the same hole with an Egyptian plant. Sets 
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of plots were therefore sown with mixed seed in each hole and 
thinned out so as to leave a Hindi and an Egyptian in ever\’^ hole 
as nearly exactly as possible. The twenty-five plots thus gave five 
replicas of Giza 7, Ashmouni Gedid, and Hindi separately, also of 
mixed Giza 7 and Hindi and of mixed Ashmouni Gedid and 
Hindi. The land used was rather low yielding, so as to give about 
the average yield of all Egypt. The usual routine of observations 
followed. 

It will suffice to show the boiling curves in F ig. 9, where it will 
be seen 'that Hindi produces boiling cun^es (and flowering curves 
also) of the same type as the Egyptians, but markedly smaller. It 
is a lower yielder when the yield is expressed in terms of number 
of bolls. Also, the half-and-half mixtures are quite reasonably 
intermediate between the two components, so that there is no notice- 
able proximity effect of one kind on the other. 

A test count of the seed produced from the mixed plots shows 
the importance of other factors in the comparison: : — 


or, taking an average 
or, as a ratio ... 


Per cent. 
Giza 7 ... 46 
Ashmouni 
Gedid... 38 
Egyptian, 42 
Egyptian, 100 


Per cent. 
Hindi, 54 

Hindi, 62 
Hindi, 58 
Hindi, 138 


This ratio would double our Hindi content in 2^ years with our 
heaviest-yielding varieties. If Sakel were substituted the ratio 
would be about 66 to 132, and the doubling would be completed in 
a single year. 

The result of the mixed sowing is subject to minor criticisms, 
but it can be analysed from the result of the other plots, which 
incidentally confirm it almost exacth\ The following are the 
principal data : — 

Ashmouni 



Giza 7 

Gedid Hindi 

Weight of contents of one boll 

, grams 1.58 

2.cx> 2,72 

Ginning outturn, per cent. .. 

29.90 

32.60 19.10 

Yield per acre: — 

Lint (cantars) 

4.25 

4.77 3.10 

Seed (pounds) 

955 

988 1,515 

or, as a ratio (seed yield) 

Egyptian, 100 

Hindi, 130 


The agreement in the ratio of seed yield taken by different 
methods, on different groups of plots, could not be any closer. 

The explanation for the superiority of Hindi seed-yield is 
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ob\ious Though fewer bolls aie produced, each individual boU 
15 heavier, and it contains relatively little lint on many seeds 

The results are so clear-cut that there is no reason to expect any 
substantial moditication from rtpttiLion of tlie experiment anywhere 
else, and we may safely conclude that the y icld-ad\ antage of Hindi 
over Egyptian cotton, in terms ot seed-production, is such as will 
enable it to increase its proportion in a mixed population by the 
simple action of natural selection Moreover, the advantage shown 
in this experiment is of the right older to bring about doubling ot 
the Hindi content in the times actually indicated by the seed- 
control data, namely, from one year to three \ears only 

I derive some quiet amusement from looking back to thirty 
years ago, when nxany people seriously believed that Hindi arose 
by’' a transmutation from Egyptian, and therefore was ineradicable 
It IS strange how unwilling the human mind is to accept simple and 
reasonable explanations of biological facts 

One \ery interesting consequence results from this present 
analy^sis Other things being absent, such as artificial selection, 
mixture, fraud or disasters, the age of any given sample of a variety 
could be measured by its Hindi content, if a fixed amount ot 
Hindi contaminants had been added to it when hrst introduced 
Things are not actually quite so simple as that, but it is piobabb 
true that all new varieties were formerly contaminated similarly by 
the time they had covered a few thousand acres, and Fig 6 is 
evidence thereof 

But this alters our outlook upon the use of Hindi in seed control 
for the future Un till now it has been regarded primanh as an 
index to contamination, v^ith the decreased amount now present 
in Egy’-pt as a whole, it has become less useful for that purpose, 
whereas the smaller initial content of the new \ aneties makes it more 
useful as a means for cUtecting samples which have got too many 
geneiatiuns away from the renewal slock 

It would setm that until such time as our planl-bieeders succeed 
in producing a variety which will yield more seed than Hindi, as 
well as more lint, we shall do well to cherish the last suivivors of the 
Hindi population very dearly So far fiom Hindi being the pest 
and minor defect which we used to imagine it to be, we can now 
recognize it as one ot the useful assets of Egyptian cotton-growing 
There is even a possibility that its role may be supplemented in the 
future by deliberately mixing marker species ’’ with each variety, 
to enable them to be recognized in the held, and to detect mixture , 
Willets Red Leaf or the Green-lint Texas cotton, or such Asiatics 
(which do not inter-cross with Egyptian^), as G ^anguineum and 
other notably^ distinct cottons, might very well be of use, now we axe 
no longer afraid that they might take control of our crop if intro- 
duced at all 
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l(APl[l^ C 01 ION 


On the Rationalisation of the 
Growing and Marketing of Cotton. 


Paper subviitted to the Inleruatiofial Cotton Congress {Rome^ 
193 Dr \ OUSSEI BL\ N \HA^^ General Secretary 
oj the Egyptian General Agricultural Syndicate 


T HF cited ( i the vnrld wide dcpicssion on the cotton prociucer 
has been particularly severe ( onsider Lgypt only A com 
panson made in 1032 between the prices of cotton and other 
raw materials levealcd the fact that the values of the latter had 
merely decreased by ^ per cent in proportion to those of the 
^ear 191^-14, whilst quotations on the cotton market during the 
same period had fallen by So per cent Since then the position has 
not altered greatly, and is practically the same in all other cotton- 
growing countries 

Under sucli condition'^ produceis would have lound it impossible 
to maintain the struggle had they not been helped by the intro 
cluction of exceptional and costly measures 1 hose measures con- 
stituted the presume cyercisc d by the State on th( markets to main- 
tain prices, monetary advances equalling and sometimes exceeding 
the \aliie of the goods, the reduction — citlicr compulsory as in Egypt 
or voluntary as in Amenca, wheie premiums are paid to the bene- 
ficiaries — of the aieas under cultivation, the raising customs 
barriers, the partial remission of agricultural debts, the granting of 
long terms ot credit for the payment of balances, together with a 
notable lowering of the rate of interest, etc 

However, all great disasters carry their own lessons A primary 
law of poliural economy- that of supply and demand, known to 
everybody but insufficiently respected — ^forcibly claimed the 
attention of the parties interested They all painhilly realized 
what economic disasters will arise from a lack of balance between 
production and consumption, whether due to an excess in the former 
or a deficiency in the latter 

P should be noted that the first alarm was given by the spinners 
at the Cotton Congress held in Barcelona (1929) after they had 
diagnosed a state of malaise and uncertainty which for good 
reasons caused concern Since that time the incipient dangers 
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which the3r had obstivcd became utiforlunalcly nioie appaieni, and 
two >ears afterwards the Pans Congicss recorded the profound 
dislrebb into »/hicli the cotton industry throughout the woild had 
fallen without being able to hnd adequate leinedu s foi kssening the 
depression Tentatue suggest ion r. were made at tliat Cougiess 
regarding’ certain means whuli, in the o})inion of the sptakci'- 
theuisches, could be regarded only as teiiqioiai^, but would sci\e 
until th radical -^teps whicn c iicuinslaiicc s urgtnlU demanded 
Iiad been taken, the iiist being a lediution in juotliiclion, and the 
second a lowering of the iiianulac luring costs thiough the cutung 
down of expenchtuie 

Now, as regards the raw material, certain countries did test the 
theory of limitation eithei by dtaliiig with the extent of the sowings 
01 by applying the quota system to the quant it les to be grown This 
was earned out by Cuba fur sugai and by the Ste\enson sclume 
tor rubber As lor the Egyptian eotton art as under cultnation, 
since the war, they were m main instances restiictcd b} Itgisla 
tion, a step which afltcled mure or less (avoiirably tlie pnee'^ oi 
the home article, as wa acknowledged by a well-known authont\ , 
Mr Daniel Sciruys, in hi-. ie|xirt at the Pans ( ongress Still, the 
liiiiitatiuii Jound little favour with the spinners, who feared that 
artificial measurers ol this kind iniglit suddenly altei innkel 
conditions 

The Fg>ptian experiment wis recently itpialed by the Im gist 
cotton-giowing eountiy, the United States ol America, when tlu 
State intervened to reduce the cotton jnuducli )ii in 1934-^^, 
that of 1933-34 had been simdarly restricted by the Bankheael Bill, 
which placed a prohibitive duty on the surplus Now, at the liini 
when these lines arc written, an appreciable decline in the woild’s 
consumption ol American cotton is noticeable ( ould the re be a 
relationship of cause and effect between these two facts, and 
must we iiifer irom it that any interfereni^ from the Governments 
in this domain will always be Icxiked upon as a tampering with 
the fiee working of the laws of sound economy and the foreiunner 
of violent reactions and lasting distuibanccs ^ We hear at present 
of negotiation*^ winch the United Slates Government inteiul 
opening witli all cotton growing countries with a view to aiiiving 
at an all-iound dccicasc in the ]iroduction of cotton, so that the 
latter might not exceed the lequirements ol tlie consumers, but it 
seems very di^BcuU to secure general approval for such a scheme 
as has been proved in the case of com Should this attempt fail we 
shall have to seek means of bringing the world out of this dead- 
lock while the world’s consumption of cotton declined during the 
years of depression and did not exceed a ceitain figure in times 
of prosperity, we are now witnessing a steady increase in the 
number of countries which endeavoui to introduce and develop 
cotton-growing in their temtones, this number, which was only 
36 in 1918 and 63 in 1923, rose to 80 in 1932 

Among the newcomers possessing an area suitable for cotton- 
growing larger than that of the United States of America and 
boasting of a higher and more economical outturn per acre, Bia/il 
alone is forging steadily and resolutely ahead 

Thus the problem of over-production continues to assume a 
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threatening gravity, and, if all efforts to solve it shoxild prove of no 
avail, cotton-growers will not be relieved of their distress, for the 
latter will last until the irresistible law of natural selection, which 
rules all human activities, has killed off the weaklings, and through 
this strengthened the survivors. These will then be able to organize 
rationally, not by enhancing the prices as a means to perpetual 
prosperity,’’ but by striving for the reasonable remuneration 
obtained by regular work of a conscientiously improved quality. 

To secure this strengthening by the most rapid and least 
painful means, it will be absolutely necessary to apply rigorously 
the second remedy whicli was previously mentioned, viz., the 
reduction of all costs of production and distribution. 

There still remains a great deal to be done in that direction, 
both in the field of agricultural as well as that of industrial produc- 
tion. I feel convinced that if, in the two stages through which cotton 
goes it were found possible to effect an appreciable reduction in 
costs, the resulting cheapening of the manufactured articles which 
would result theretroin would stimulate consumption, would restore 
the equilibrium which has been upset, particularly since 192*9, by 
production exceeding consumption, and has brought in its train 
year after year, an accumulation or ever-increasing stocks. Those 
people who have exercised their minds in an endeavour to solve the 
problem seem to have realized this necessity after all. In America, 
for instance, some economists are in favour of giving up the 
restrictive plan and of allowing a free but economical production. 
They assert — and we fully agree with themr--that the lower costs 
which would follow would prove a strong stimulant for the con- 
sumption of a highly necessary commodity offering possibilities 
of disposal by far exceeding the 25 million bales with which the 
whole world is at present satisfied. As a matter of fact, with its 
multitudinous uses, cotton has on its side limitless prospects, as 
there are still many millions of human beings who do not use it 
at all. By offering cotton goods at prices readily accessible to all 
classes, it goes without saying that the latter will be induced to 
make much larger purchases ; and even if these did not immediately 
absorb all the stocks, what was left unsold would not cause the 
disruption of the markets. 

'l"he number of workers engaged in growing, handling and 
manufacturing cotton, including those directly or indirectly 
interested in it, is so large and imi)osing that to assure constant 
occupation for these millions of people and to enable them to carry 
on their business successfully through larger purchases, and greater 
consumption is tantamount to solving most of the economic and 
social problems which, for the last five years, have been a source 
of anxiety to all countries. 

Now, there are still many reductions to be made in the charges 
and expenses which weigh heavily upon cotton taken either in the 
raw condition or the form of the manufactured article. For a com- 
paratively long time, this textile commanded high prices — it could 
stand the heavy burdens it was made to bear : various impositions, 
Customs and import duties, high charges for rail or sea transport, 
ginning and pressing expenses, etc. Numerous middlemen had 
come between the grower and the final consumer, and they were not 
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satisfied with moderate profits* To-day things have completely 
changed: he who used to be called King Cotton has become 
“ Beggar Cotton/' and nothing justifies us in assuming that he 
will again soon see better days. Measures must therefore be taken 
which will alleviate his crushing burden. Every effort must he 
made in that direction, and I would suggest tlial this Congress 
sends a pressing ajipeal to all Governments and all parties con- 
cerned, so that each and all, as far as they arc concerned, might 
contribute to this amelioration of the situation in the conviction that, 
by so doing, they are working effectively for the common good. 

Another important question is that of the gradual marketing of 
production, so as to prevent a congestion on the markets at the 
beginning of each season. Meanwhile those growers who are short 
of money would be freed from the necessity of selling their harvest 
within a period of two or three months, a harvest which can be con- 
sumed in twelve months only. In affording them an easy and an 
inexpensive means of credit during this period, we should be doing 
them a distinct service and commercial transactions might be pro- 
tected against these wild price fluctuations, which only originate by 
offers falling upon a market denuded of buyers. Such a means is to 
be found in monetary advances made on easy terms and covering 
the greater i>ortion of the price of the goods handed over as a 
security. 

Until the establishment in Egypt of the Egyptian Bank of 
Agricultural Credit, under the patronage and with the financial 
backing of the State, such advances could only be secured from 
ordina^ banks. Owing to the onerous and particularly strict 
terms imposed upon the mass of borrowers, the majority of the 
latter had no other alternative but to dispose of tlieir cotton at any 
price. 

As a matter of fact, these banks have never specialized in, nor 
were they intended for this type of business, which they undertake 
as a side-line only ; consequently they make very high charges for 
interest, storage, insurance, etc. Moreover, as these banks keep 
a careful control over their monetary assets — mostly of foreign 
origin — at the first alarm they will either immediately clear out 
the cottons pledged or effect heavy sales of future contracts. As 
a rule, the forms of advances upon goods contain a clause, often 
overlooked by the borrower, which empowers the bank to sell future 
contracts if it chooses to do so, and without any intimation thereof 
to the other party. Should this take place at an inappropriate time, 
and, as is often the case, be preceded by other sales for the account 
of speculators who have heard rumours of the bankers’ intentions, 
these sales can but strengthen the bearish tendencies, leaving the 
borrower uncovered and end in a compulsory realization of the 
pledge if the borrower is unable to pay the margin demanded of 
him immediately. It is easy to imagine that a panic may result, 
which will deeply affect the course of the transactions in cotton. 

In this respect the method followed by the Egyptian Bank of 
Agricultural Credit gives full satisfaction to the producers, to whom 
alone advances upon goods may be granted. The bank lends up 
to 8o per cent, of the price of cotton ruling on the day of the loan, 
and whatever subsequent fall may occur on the markets, no fresh 
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margin is demanded, no sale of future contracts eftected, no 
liquidation lakes place before tlic expiration of the contract. On 
the other hand, in the event of the prices rising, the depositor is 
entitled to an increase in tlic loan equivalent to the amount of the 
rise. 

The granting of these facilities is attended by very little risk 
indeed, since the loans an* granted only to land-ou:ners growing 
cotton, which means that the balance due after the conclusion of the 
transaction can almost invariably be recovered integrally. 

Moreover, the beneficial effects of this method and its welcome 
reactions upon the market would not be dearly paid for by the 
loss — largely hypothetical, at the time of an acute crisis, of a small 
fraction of the sums owing. 

Meanwhile, the producer is afforded by the Egyptian Bank of 
Credit the following facilities : — 

1. A rate of interest at 4 per cent, yearly and very moderate 

trade charges to all growers who have joined an agri- 
cultural co-operative society. This preferential treatment 
has been instituted with a view to increasing the number of 
such societies in Egypt. 

2. The use of bonded warehouses in all the principal villages in 

tlic territory. (To-d^ these warehouses number 427.) 
Storage may also be effected in the proprietors’ own ware- 
houses, a fact which enables the erwners at times to save 
considerable sums in transport charges when their goods 
have to be forwarded to the bankers’ warehouses. This 
}ear the number of such privately owned warehouses 
reached 1,870. 

3. A maximum reduction in warehousing charges. 

4. Rapid pledging and loaning transactions, thanks to the 

existence of 79 sub-agencies in the district legally 
ein|X)wcrc(l to effect the operation on the spot and without 
requiring the consent of agencies established in the chief 
towns r>f the provinces. 

5. Finally, this hank has set up other kinds of advances, which 

are all intended to meet the agricultural requirements of the 
producers williout the latter having to sell their goods at 
prices wliicli they consider unremuneralive. Both at 
sowing and at harvest time small owners and agricultural 
co-operative societies may secure a total advance of two 
Egyptian pounds per feddan cultivated in cotton. Cotton- 
seed and fertilizers arc also sold on credit to all agricul- 
turists without distinction, whether they are small or 
large owners, tenants or agricultural co-operative societies. 

Since 1933 — the date on which the Egyptian Bank of Agri- 
cultural Credit, founded in 1931, actually began operations — such 
has been the organization created for remedying an evil which 
seriously affected the country and prevented burned sales on the 
part of the producers. Although the bulk of the cotton held in 
pledge this year amounted to one million cantars only, this proved 
sufficient to keep the market steady and maintain the prices within 
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normal limits In this luannci all panicky tendencies, which could 
favour none but the speculalois at the ex])ens( i f tlie whole apri 
cultural population, have been warded off 

Inothei countries, andcspecialh in America, veiv libcial ienns 
of credit have been oflercd to jdanteis 

In concluding, let tis cxpiess the hope that an <ill-round inipio\e- 
ment in the system of advances on cotton will take plac^ — eventually 
under the patronage and with the help of the State -and that, in 
consequence, the very serious distress which all producers of this 
staple have suffered for the past five years may be relieved 


The moderate heat and humidity of June were favourable io the 
growth of cotton Flowering was general in the north of the Delta, 
except foi late ciops 1 he lx)lls arc beginning to form in the early 
crops regards Uj>pei Dg}pt and the South of the Delta the 
growth of some early ciops was checked , formation < f branches and 
bolls was increasing in the luain cio[) Manuiing and hcjeing ol 
late erf'-pb continued Infestation l)> cotlon-worin persisted m the 
maiority of fields in Lower and Middle Lgypt 1 he egg masses 
are more numerous than usual, tlicv attained then maximum in 
the third week ot June and subMi^uentl} diminished Opening ol 
the bolls occurred on areas thil, though large, bcai only a slight 
proportion of the total The campaign aguinsi pests continued to 
be inleii'^e In some paits of the North crickets were reported to 
have caused slight damage Thc\ have been combated with 
poisonous bait Aphis has attacked scattered areas in Lower 
Egypt and m some provinces of Uppci Egypt Wilt disease in 
Sakellaridis is increasing, aflectiiig up to so per tent m the fields 
attacked According to a cable from the Ministry of Agriculture 
at Cairo the lira under cotton this season is i ./ISyOCO acres againsi 
T,7g7,goo in 3nd it70s,7oo, the fi\c-}car average Per 

ccnlages o6 4 and 98 1 {I I A ^ 

Climatic conditions, on the whole, have been satisfactory for the 
crop, and good progiess of the growing plant is reported gencialK 
There is a marked improvement in the situation as regards the leaf 
worm attack and an appreciable diminution is to be lecorded in 
the number of egg-masses , hatchings during the last few days were 
so few as to be almost insignificant Should this continue for a few 
days more, further damage to the crop need not be feared The 
water supply is everywhere adequate for the needs of the crop 

{Alexandria Commercial Co ) 


Cat<-on exports from September i to the end of June totalled 

961.000 Eg3q>tian bales (of about lbs each^, compared with 

1.084.000 for the correspondii^ period of last season, a decline of 

123.000 bales Exports to Great Bntam totalled 264,000 bales 
against 416,000 last year, to the Continent, 476,000 against 
499,000, to the Par East, 189,000 against 114,000, and to 
the United States, 31,000 against 56,000. 
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Hty NELL'S P'^tent 

HI<SH DRAFT WASHER TOP ROLLER 

The most Efficient and Scientific ★ 
method of HIGH DRAFTING By Test 
yet devised. It is absolutely simple the Best 
and fool-proof, cheap and adaptable. ★ 

^ We will prove lo any interested party that we can, 
with the application of this device, con\ert any 
make of spinning machinery to high drafting 
efficiency on three lines and save from 25% to 50% ^ 
in production costs Function 


The Function 
of the 

Meynell WT, 



Tm Bi«T]jt6ll Roller works witb* 
ont leather and withoat weifdita 
etc Its peonliar washer eon. 
ftmobon as will be seen bom 
the sketohet and explanations 
Rwen below affords Rteater 
elasttmt; to the * rovings’* than 
does a leath«r.eovared roller 

1 W mhprs at rest (cimed) 
a W i hen at noht an(,lpv 
op n 'nn 1 allowing fibres 
to piiiH through 
t k 4 Wa^l era moving rl(,ht 
and left — by this action 
the rovings an gently 
I el 1 to foollitate long 
drafting 

Shews asfcie at which 
washers work and com 
municate braking ao 
tion to tovinga hegree 
of angle Is governed 
I y size and quantity of 
washers 

l Washers open and move 
upwards with the pres 
suie of the roving, 
s k 9 Washers seen from 
the side 


HENRYIWETNELLECaLTD. 

ACCRINGTON. ENGLAND. 


We are represented m nearly all countries Wrtte us for Agent s 
Name and Address, 

If our instructions re conversion are carried out 
WE GUARANTEE 100% EFFICIENCY 


AND ARE PREPARED TO CONVERT 


ONE RING FRAME WITHOUT ANY 


RISK TO YOU. 


You can try MEYNELL’S High-Draft at OUR nsk. 

No such offer is made by any other system. 

Full particulars from Inventors and Makers, as above. 
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EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Steps Taken by the Egyptian Government 
for the Better Marketing of Egyptian Cotton 


By HUSSEIN BEY ENAN^ Director^ Agronomic Section^ 
Ministry of AgricnlturCy Cairo 


T he cotton crop constitutes ovei 60 per cent. o£ the exports in 
Egypt, and so it is only natural that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment should spare no efforts to improve the crop, whether by 
selecting better varieties or by shipping the cotton in a state 
conforming as much as could be to the wishes of the consumers. 

The formation of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee, which 
is probably one of the most useful steps resulting from the Sixteenth 
Cotton Congress, held in Egypt in 1927, has been responsible for a 
better understanding between both producer and consumer, and 
has ensured that the wishes of either party are promptly attended to. 
It is hoped that the advantages of such a body will be felt more and 
more as years go by. 

I do not intend in this note to deal with all that has been done 
for the improvement of quality, whether by controlling the seed 
for sowing and the attainment of better standards of purity year 
after year, or by the breeding of better quality cottons. It is the 
object of this note to mention a few outstanding features of the 
mam steps taken for the better marketing of Egyptian cotton. 

I proposed to deal with : — 

(i) The prevention of mixing cotton varieties. 

(2) The elimination of foreign matter in cotton bales. 

(3) The intended legislation regarding cotton breeders in 
so far as new varieties are concerned. 

The Law for the Prevention of Mixing of Cotton Varieties. 

Various complaints from spinners were brought to the notice of 
the Eg3rptian Government regarding the practice of mixing different 
cotton varieties. The Government considered these complaints, 
and draded to exercise the utmost possible control in order to 
maintain the reputation of the prime product of the country. In 
1926 a law was enacted whereby cotton mixing was regarded as a 
contravention punishable by law. This law only applied to the 
interior and not to ports of embarkation where cotton has to be 
blended and re-pressed for export. Not long after this law was 
put into force it was found that complaints from spinners continued, 
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and resolutions were taken in almost every Congress whereby the 
Egyptian Government was asked to take further action to improve 
the situation. 

Steps were immediately taken to modify the existing law, but 
such modifications were much hampered at the beginning by the 
impression that such modification would cause serious impediments 
to the export trade. The law was eventually modified by another 
law enacted in 1934. 

The main differences between the two laws are : — 

1. The old law was only executed in the interior whilst the new 
one extended its execution to the Ports of embarkation. 

2. The new law prescribes that seized lots of Mixed cottons can 
still be used by either : — 

(a) Sale as mixed cotton abroad, or 

(b) Sale by auction at the Minet el Bassal Bourse before it 

it is steam-pressed, or 

(c) Sale to the local spinners. 

In view of the extension of control to the ports it was found 
necessary to simplify the method of establishing the responsibility 
for any mixing. The system which has been unanimously acceptea 
is the marking of bales botli at the ginning factories and at the 
pressing establishments. In the ginning factories any bale of non- 
mixed cotton should bear the mark of the variety of its content, 
and any bale containing mixed cotton should bear the wora 
“ Mixed,’’ while every bale should bear the visa of the agent of 
the Ministry of Agriculture at the factory. Any bale not bearing 
the mark and the visa will be considered as mixed and is seized by 
law; one-quarter of the contents will be added to the profit of the 
Treasury. 

In the pressing factories the same enforcements must be adhered 
to, as stated above, but exporters can mark their bales by their 
private mark in addition to name of variety. The law allows the 
mixing of low grades of Fair and bdow, and the bales in this case 
are marked with Exporters’ type” or ” Mixed low cotton.” 

The marking of bales in the pressing houses is done under the 
supervision of the Government delegates. 

These laws concerning the prevention of mixing of cotton 
varieties were not objected to in spirit by exporters, but there was 
much fear concerning the means suggested for their execution. It 
is, however, pleasing to note that so far no objections have been 
raised by exporters, and the law is being executed smoothly. The 
lots declared as mixed cottons this year are more in quantity than 
last year, which indicates the strict enforcement of the law. 

It is hoped that spinners have already felt the advantages 
incurred by the execution of such a law, and naturally it will be 
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more and more effective year after year- -the first year being a year 
of adjustments to smooth running. 

The full text of the new law is given hereafter. 

Elimination of Foreign Matter in the Cotton Bales. 

Complaints as to the existence of foreign matter in the cotton 
bales have long been heard. Exporters have been requested to do 
their utmost in this connection and to appoint a specid officer whose 
duty is to watch and see that such impurities are eliminated prior 
to the steam pressing. 

The latest measure taken was to charge the officials in charge of 
the execution of the new mixing law both at the ginneries and 
pressing factories to extend their control towards the elmination of 
such foreign matter. It was also thought that if a limited number 
of bales is pressed daily, the matter may be dealt with more 
effectively, and a letter to this effect was forwarded to the pressing 
firms for their kind consideration and execution. 

In this connection 1 may refer to the study which is under con- 
sideration regarding the use of cotton bags in picking, and the use 
of cotton cloth in covering the bales. This stucty is being dealt 
with in a note which will be presented to tliis Congress by Dr. 
W. L. Balls. 

Control of New Varieties. 

Various private plant breeders are continually introducing into 
the market new varieties, which in some cases do more harm than 
good. Such varieties, if impure, will contaminate existing ones, 
rendering them less pure. For this reason a projert of a new law 
is under study whereby no variety will be authorised for sale to 
cultivators until it is examined by the Botanical Section of the 
Ministry of Agriculture for two or three years, and passed. Such a 
procedure will act indirectly to reduce the number of varieties 
grown — a matter which has long been met with criticism from 
exporters and spinners. 


DECREE No. 51 OF 1934, PROHIBITING THE MIXING 
OF COTTON OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 

We, Fouad I, King of Egypt, 

Having regard to Article 41 of the Constitution; 

And on the proposition of the Minister of Agriculture, with the 
approval of the Council of Ministers, 

Decree — 

Ariicle i. — For the purposes of this law, the term "cotton 
varieties is deemed to apply to the varieties specified in the annex 
to this law, as well as to any other variety which may be added 
to the said annex by arrSt6 of the Minister of Agriculture. 
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Article 2.— Except as otherwise provided in para. 3 of Article 12, 
no person having cotton in his possession or under his control may 
mix one variety with another. 

Provided always that local spinning mills may make such 
admixture as is necessitated by their business, provided the mixing 
is carried out within the mill. 

Article — ^Whenever a variety of cotton is found to have been 
mixed in violation of the above article, a proc6s-verbal will be made 
against the person responsible. If in any case the person respon- 
sible is unknown, the proc6s-verbal will be made against the owner 
of the cotton, who, in the absence of proof to the contrary, will be 
considered responsible for the mixing. 

The cotton will be seized by the olicial making the procfes-verbal 
and detained at the place of seizure at the expense and risk of the 
owner, unless the said official consents to its being transferred to 
another place in the same locality. 

Article 4. — ^The official making the proc^s-verbal shall submit 
the matter to the committee referred to in Article 10 on the day of 
seizure, or at latest on the following day, for examination of the 
cotton and a decision whether or not it is to be considered as mixed. 

If the Committee decides that the cotton is not mixed, or if it 
gives no decision within 8 days after the date of the seizure, the 
seizure and the prociis-verbal of the contravention become null and 
of no effect, and the owner of the cotton is entitled again to dispose 
of it freely. 

Article 5. — If the Coinmittee decides that the cotton is mixed, it 
will be dispatched, if unginned, to the nearest ginning factory to be 
immediately ginned. It will then be transferred to Alexandria for 
steam pressing at a pressing factory and exported abroad for sale 
by auction as mixed cotton. 

The administrative authorities will in all cases despatch, export 
and sdl the cotton at the expense and risk of its owner. All expenses 
incurred by these authorities for guarding, ginning, despatching, 
pressing, exporting and insuring the cotton, and all other expendi- 
ture, including the expenses of sale, will be deducted from the price 
as a privileged charge ranking as Court fees. 

A sum of money amounting to three-quarters of the net price will 
be handed forthwith to the owner of the cotton, while the remaining 
quarter will be retained by the Administration until a final judg- 
ment has been passed with regard to the contravention. 

Article 6. — Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 5, the 
owner of the mixed cotton may claim to epq)ort it himself, provided 
he deposits in advance with Administration a sum of money 
amounting to one quarter of its value as based on the ^timation 
of the Committee referred to in Article 10, which estimation cannot 
be appealed against 

The owner of the cotton shall also pay to the Administration 
before exportation such sum of money as it shall consider adequate 
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for defraying the expenses of guarding, ginmng, lransix)rting, 
pressing, and any other expcndiUire. 

The owner of mixed cotton may also claim to have his cotton 
sold by auction at Minet -el-Bassal before l)cing steam pressed. 

In thi:? case, the purchaser undertakes to have the cotton 
despatched, pressed and cxpoited under the supervision of the 
administrative authorities. The expenses already incurred by the 
administrative authorities will be deducted from llic gross price, 
and the net price will be handed to the owner in accordance with the 
provisions of the previous article. 

The owner may at any time demand that the mixed cotton be 
despatched to one’ of the local spinning nulls, provided he makes 
the deposit referred to in para, i of this article and submits in 
addition a contract with the mill to the effect that the cotton will be 
used therein under the supervision of the administrative authorities, 
and in accordance with the conditions laid down by the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

The rights of the owner provided in this article may be 
exercised by the mortgagee or assignee. 

Article 7.— Every bale that has been hydraulically pressed must 
bear a mark indicating the variety of cotton contained therein, the 
name of the ginning factory and the visa of the agent of the 
Ministry of Agriculture at the factory. 

^ In the case of pure varieties of cotton not shown in the annex of 
this law, the bales should be marked “not scheduled,** without 
prejudice to the right of the interested person to add any further 
particulars. These latter, however, shdl not be included in the 
visa of the agent of +he Ministry. 

In the case of cotton which is found to have been mixed, whether 
before or during ginning, the bales should be marked “ mixed.** 

Provided always that samples of cotton taken from hydraulically 
pressed bales, for the purpose of ascertaining their quality and 
grade, ^d packed together as a sample bundle, may be added to 
the consignment from which they were taken witliout being regarded 
as mixed. 

Article 8. — Any bale of cotton bearing the mark and visa 
referred to in the previous article shall not be liable to be put in 
contravention or to be seized for any reason whatsoever. 

Article q. — bale of cotton which has been hydraulically 
pressed and which does not bear the mark and visa indicated in 
Artide 7 will be deemed to contain mixed cotton. 

This cotton will be seized by the Administrative authorities, 
and the bales will be marked “ mixed.** One-quarter of the cotton 
will be con&scated by Ae Government without further proceedings, 
and a procfes-verbal will be made by the of&cial concerned , 
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Ankle lo. — One or more Committees will be formed annually 
by arretc of the Minister of Agriculture in every governorate or pro- 
vince. Each Committee will consist of f.vc members, of whom two 
wiU be technical oflicials from the Minislry of Agriculture, while the 
other three will be chosen from the list of experts drawn up annually 
by the Committee of Minel-el-Bassal Exchange for each 
governorate or province. 

In Alexandria Governorate, however, the Committee will be 
formed of seven members, four of whom will be chosen from the list 
of the leading merchants in the cotton trade drawn up by the 
Committee of Minet-el-Bassal Exchange, while the other three will 
be chosen from among the official experts at the said Exchange. 

The arrete will also nominate reserve members who will be sum- 
moned according to their order on the list to take the place of any 
member who is absent or unable to attend. 

If the Committee of the Exchange fails to submit to the Ministry 
of Agriculture the list of expels above referred to in due time, the 
Ministry shall choose them direct. 

The decisions of these Committees are final and without appeal. 


Article ii. — ^Any person intending to have a quantity of cotton 
steam-pressed shall notify the official of the Ministry of Agriculture 
at the pressing factory of the place, day and hour fixed for the 
pressing and of the number of bales to be pressed, twelve hours at 
least before the operation. 

Article 12. — ^Every steam-pressed bale shall bear a mark 
indicating the variety of cotton contained therein. 

If the bale contains cotton taken from bales bearing the word 
“mixed,’’ it must be marked “mixed.” 

Provided always that in the pressing factory owners of cotton 
may mix cotton of “fair ” grade downwards, on condition that 
they obtain beforehand an authorization from the Ministry ot 
Agriculture. The bales containing cotton so mixed shall be 
marked “exporter’s type.” 

The marking of the bales shall be carried out under the super- 
vision of the official of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Article 13. — Every exporter of cotton shall record in special 
registers, day by day, the number of bales of cotton which come 
into his possession on any account whatsoever, and the number of 
bales pressed by him, whether on his own behalf or on behalf of 
others. The registers should show the number of bales of each 
variety and the number of those marked “ mixed,” 

The official of the Ministry of Agriculture may demand to check 
these books at any time. 
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Article 14.— The official of the Ministry of Agriculture may at 
any time proceed to verify the marking of the bales under the follow- 
ing circumstances : — 

{a) If he finds that cotton from bales bearing different marks 
is being mixed during “ farfara.” 

{h) If he fails to receive the notification under Article 11. 

(r) If the exporter refuses to produce to him the registers 
referred to in Article 13; or if these books contain 
pima facie evidence of fraud. 

Article 15. — Save in the cases referred to above, no steam- 
pressed bale which has been marked shall be liable to be put in 
contravention or to be seized for any reason whatsoever. 

Every steam-pressed bale not marked will be deemed to contain 
mixed cotton, and in this case the procedure laid down in Article Q 
will be followed. 

Article 16. — In any case, where the mixing of cotton is con- 
firmed under the circumstances referred to in Article 14, the pro- 
cedure laid down in Articles 3, 4, 5 and 6 will be followed. 

In such cases, however, the period fixed in para. 2 of Article 4 
will be shortened to 3 clear days. 

Article 17. — ^The penalty for every contravention of this law or 
of the arr^t6s issued for its application is imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding 7 days and a fine not exceeding P.T.ioo or either of 
the^ two punishments separately. In case of a conviction under 
Article 2‘, the sentence must include the confiscation to the Govern- 
ment of one-quarter of the net price of the cotton which has been 
the object of the contravention. 

Article 18. — ^After sentence has been finedly pronounced, the 
persons whose information has led to the discovery of the contra- 
vention will be awarded a sum of money equal to one-half of the 
amount payable to the Government in accordance with the previous 
article. 

The Administration has an absolute discretion in dividing 
this sum among the informers. 

Article ig. — Prosecutions for contraventions of this law and of 
the arrfet 4 s issued for its application may be initiated by any officer 
of the judicial police or by any official of the Ministry of Agriculture 
detailed by the Minister for this work, who shall for this purpose 
be regarded as an officer of the judicial police. 

Such persons are therefore authorized to enter any field, store 
whether public or private, ginning factory or pressing works. They 
must not, however, enter such parts of these places as are exclusively 
used as a dwelling-house. 

Article 20. — ^Law No. 4 of 1926, prohibiting the mixing of 
cottoi; of different varieties, is repealed. 
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Article 21. — The Minister oC Agriculture may issue arrlt6s 
making any such temporary provisions as may be necessitated by 
the putting into force of this law. 

Article 22.— The Minister of Agriculture is charged with the 
execution of this law, which will take effect as soon as it is published 
in the Official Journal. He is authorized to issue the arrfet^s 
necessary for its execution. 

FOUAD. 


Montazah Palace, 21 Rabieh Thant 1353, 


2 August, 1934. 
(Signed) 

Aly El Manzalawy, 
Minister of Agriculture. 


By Order of His Majesty 
(Signed) 

Abdel Fattah Yehia, 

President of the Council 
of Ministers. 


Annex to Decree No. 31 a/ 1934 prohibiting the Mixing of Cotton 
of different varieties. 


Sakel 

Zagora 

Maarad 

Fouady 

Nahda 

Sakha 4 

Pilion 

Giza 3 

Casuli 

Giza 7. 

Ashmouiii 



Notice. 

Decree No. 51/1034, prohibiting the mixing of cotton of 
different varieties, was approved of by the General Assembly of the 
Mixed Court of Appeal on June 22, 1934, in accordance with 
Article 12 of the Mixed Civil Code. 
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Progress Report of the Spinning 
Test Station at Giza. 


Paper by Mr, H , A, IIANCOCI\\ 5 . 5 r., Ministry of Agriculture ^ 
Egypt y a I the XVII International Cot con Congress^ Rome, 
1935 - 


T he Botanical Section of the Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt, 
has been engaged for some years on probleins associated 
with the cultivation of Eg^tikn Cotton, especially with the 
development of new varieties. I^he plant selection work has been 
very successful, and every year an increasingly large number of 
varieties has come under review. 

After classifying the lint from the selected plaiits by laboratory 
methods in conjunction with the experienced judgment of an 
expert grader, it has been the practice to send some fifty or sixty 
samples every year to Europe to be spun into yarn, for only on the 
performance of the yarn and the quality of the finished product can 
the value of a cotton be assessed with certainty. It is generally 
conceded that in the present state of our knowledge, an evaluation 
of a new variety based on examination of the lint alone, is not 
infallible. 

Of recent years the magnitude of the work has so greatly 
increased and the number of samples available become so large, 
that it is no longer practicable to send all the samples away for 
spinning tests and be able to receive the test results in time to make 
decisions before the succeeding sowing season. 

Since there are many obvious advantages in having the spinning 
tests carried out in close co-operation with the grower, the Ministry 
of Agriculture decided to inaugurate a small spinning plant and 
testing laboratory of its own, to be attached to the Botanical 
Section situated at Giza. Apart from its proximity to the Botanical 
Section with its ^perimental farm, the site selected is eminently 
suitaWe, being within easy reach of Cairo, and its atmospheric 
conditions, particularly with regard to relative humidity, are much 
more easily under control than are the very humid conditions higher 
up the Ddta. 

The new station is housed in a two-storey building, and covers 
^ area of 15 x 35 square metres. As it is desired to establish 
inside atmospheric conditions largely independent of outside 
temperature, the building is heat insulated as far as possible by 
double walls and windows, and a double roof. Further insulation 
of the floor and roof is ensured by the introduction of a layer of cork 
in their construction; and provision is made for cooling the roof 
by spraying it with water in the hot weather. 

The inside conditions are automatically controlled by a Cc^rriep 
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humidifying system of sufiicicnl capacity to renew the whole of the 
air in the building every six minutes. This rapid circulation is 
necessary in order to overcome the inevitable heat gains when the 
outside temperature's are very high during llie summer months, the 
hot and dry incoming air being cooled by evaporation of water as 
the air is brought up to the'- icquired humidity in the humidifier. 
The plant is expected to maintain an inside relative humidity of 
65 per cent, with a variation of not more Ilian plus or minus i or 
2 per cent, throughout the year. 

All the cotton-spinning machinery is housed in the four large 
rooms of the lower floor, the upper floor being cxcupied by an 
extensive hair and yarn testing laboratory, the humidifying plant, 
storerooms, a workshop, and offices. A cotton-grading room is also 
situated on the ground floor, probably the first in Egypt to be 
maintained at constant humidity. 

Being designed to meet rather peculiar requirements, the 
spinning technique employed merits some description. High rates 
of production have no place in this unusual spinning mill ; the 
features desired are ability to deal with large numbers of small 
samples, maintenance of rigidity standard conditions throughout 
each season and from year to year, and flexibility sufficienl to 
cover a very wide range of counts and twists. 

There is no blowing-room machinery, nor is a comber included 
in the preliminary cquq^ment, although the latter may be added at 
a later date. of the samples arc received* in the form of seed 

cotton; during ginning the rough lap fahing from the gin roller is 
fed direct to an endless belt, whence it is wrapped on to a lap rod 
and presented to the card as a cylindrical lap without any previous 
cleaning. The card is of standard size, but is clothed with Platt 
Freres’ metallic wire on doifer, 'cylinder and flats. This clothing 
has the advantage that the base of the wire docs not fill up with 
cotton during working, so that there is no cylinder or doffer 
stripping waste. With small samples this feature is of great 
importance, as the sliver runs at full weight almost immediately, 
and the first half of the sample is not carded differently from the 
last half through varying efficiency of the wire. In addition, this 
wire only needs regrinding at intervals of years, so that the carding 
conditions arc constant over long periods of tune, and the constancy 
of the conditions is not dependent on the skill of the grinder or 
the accuracy of the resettings consequent upon grindings. 

After carding, the slivers arc formed into a lap of alDOul 100 ends 
(using the same endless belt used for the ginnecl lap) and placed 
behind the card again to be recarded ; manipulation of these small 
samples is very simple and the right-yard lap can be made up in a 
few minutes. The second carding more than makes up for the lack 
of blowing-room treatment, and the s^ond sliver produced is 
exceptionally clean, and is regular in weight. 

Draw frame and speed frames are of standard type, except that 
wherever possible leather roller coverings are replaced by cork 
coverings, as having a more permanently constant drafting surface. 
The Casablancas drafting system is fitted to the speed frames, not 
with the object of high drafting, but because this system of drafting 
accommodates itself to a wide range of staple lengths without 
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changing the roller settings. This method is eminently suited to 
experimental installations, when a number of different cottons are 
being drafted side by side. 

With regard to the yarn, two main classes will be spun, both 
on the ring, one a normal Casablancas drafted y^n from lo to 15 
hank roving, according to the counts ; but in addition it is intended 
to install a ring frame fitted with the new compound drafting 
system of Casablancas, spinning from slubber roving with a draft 
of 100 or more in one operation. 

All samples will first be spun into yarn by the latter system, 
which is very economical in time and labour, and the undesirable 
samples will be discarded without having cost much time in being 
detected. It is expected that the poor drafting cottons, which axe 
certainly undesirable whatever good qualities they may possess, 
will have their defect accentuated at super drafts, and this should 
assist in their detection. 

The better samples selected from these trial spinnings — a much 
reduced number — ^will then be reviewed, and confirmation and 
extension of the preliminary tests will be obtained by further 
spinning alcmg more elaborate and orthodox lines. ^ The counts 
spun, the twists, and the method of preparation for spinning will be 
varied so as to obtain the fullest possible information regarding 
the selected cottons, in what ways they are satisfactory, and why. 

Assessment of yam quality will, in the first place, be based 
mainly on the results of lea tests, according to spinners* universal 
practice, but other supplementary tests are projected. The yarn 
characters required to give satisfaction for different purposes are 
fairly wdl known, but the qualities in the raw cotton required to 
produce a given class of yam are less understood, excluding 
straightforward variants such as colour. These properties will be 
investigated, and accurate methods of measurement must be 
devdoped. Should it be found possible to isolate and measure the 
factors in lint giving the desired properties in yarn, ddiberate 
selection in the fidd for such characters and consequent improve- 
ment in yarn quality should be much simplified. 

The testing laboratory is thus not the least important jwt of 
the new Station; it provides a very necessary means of liaison 
between spinner and grower. Apart from research work of the 
type just indicated, it will also perform the useful function of 
tabulating the physical constants of the more important grades of 
commercial Eg37ptian cottons and of the yarns spun from them 
under constant conditions every year. ^ Arrangements have been 
made with Alexandrian graders to obtain annually typical samples 
of the commercid crop, samples exactly comparable with the cotton 
ddivered to spinners, and these spinnings wiU in time form a 
valuable coUection of standard data showing the progress of the 
crop. 

The scope of the work to be undertaken is very wide: the 
Station is ready to investigate any problem whidi bears on the 
improvement of Egyptian cotton. It is therefore perhaps unneces- 
sary to add that co-op^tion with or enlighten^ criticism from 
growers, merchants or spinners of Egyptian cotton, on whose behalf 
this work IS being carried on, will always be welcome. 
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East Indian Cotton. 

COTTON CROP FORECAST. 


SUPPLliMENrARY REPOUT OJSl THE COTTON CROP OF I 934 - 35 . 

This memorandum deals with the final estimates of Ihe cotton 
crop, especially of Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad, and supple- 
ments the Final General Memorandum on the crop issued on 
March 7, 1935 : — 

FINAL ESTIMATIl OF THE COTTON CROP OF INDIA 


1934-1935 


1933-1934 


1932-1933 


(Provisional Estimates 

(Final Figures)* 

(Final Figures)* 


Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 


(1,000 

(1,000 

(1,000 

(1,000 

(1,000 

(1,000 

Provinces and States 

acres) 

bales) 

acres) 

bales) 

acres) 

bales) 

Bombayt • • 

6,812 

1,385 

6,469 

1,421 

6,730 

1,620 

Central Province.s and Berar 

4,240 

6U 

4,270 

718 

4.000 

820 

PunjabJ 

2,878 

1,241 

2.989 

1,105 

2,261 

651 

Madras} 

2,272 

455 

2,175 

452 

1,970 

410 

United Provinces},. 

716 

104 

811 

266 

526 

170 

Burma 

438 

92 

445 

102 

332 

64 

Bengal} 

74 

24 

76 

24 

70 

24 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

42 

8 

42 

8 

65 

13 

Assam 

35 

14 

37 

15 

37 

15 

Ajmer-Merwara 

3(i 

12 

30 

13 

33 

11 

N.W. Frontier J Province 

15 

3 

20 

4 

16 

3 

Delhi 

4 

1 

3 

§ 

2 

1 

Hyderabad . . 

3,101 

443 

3,696 

564 

3,602 

534 

Central India 

1,173 

131 

1,152 

154 

1,007 

133 

Baroda 

800 

69 

731 

90 

722 

144 

Gwalior 

633 

58 

614 

59 

597 

76 

Rajputana . . 

492 

58 

493 

65 

419 

58 

Mysore 

70 

8 

77 

8 

88 

10 

Total 

23,830 

4,807 

24,136 

5.068 

22,483 

4,667 


Note. — ^A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton. 

• These are revised estimates as finally adjusted by provincial authorities, 
t Including Sind and Indian States. 
t Including Indian States. 

§ 300 bales. 
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Marking of Bales. 


At the mcctuii,^ oi the Inleruatioiial Collon Committee, held in 
Berlin on October last, coni])lainls wen received from Germany 
and otlier countries in regard to the staining of Iiidian cotton with 
oil, and attention was also drawn to the fact that such bales were 
not stamped with the press mark. 

A protest was sent by the Committee to the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, and a reply (dated April 5, 1935,) has now been 
received to the following effect: — 

“ 1 ’hat the cora])laint was considered by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee at its meeting on February 4, 1935, and its 
decision is contained in the following resolution, passed unani- 
mously : — 

" That the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations be informed that 
the rule was amended at the request of the Coinmittce on the 
representation of the East India Cotton Association, who drew 
attention to cases of hardship and losses incurred by Bombay 
merchants because of bales being rejected in arbitration for 
faults in marking. The chief complaint was that the method of 
marking, as laid down in the original rule was so meticulous 
that the East India Cotton Association arbitrators had no 
option but to reject any bales not marked strictly in accordance 
with the rule, though the cotton was in all other respects a fair 
tender, and even at times carried an 'on allowance.’ Under 
the circumstances, the Indian Central Cotton Committee regrets 
its inability to revert to the original nile.” 

The following extract, however, which also deals with the same 
question, is taken from the Indian Trade Journal : 

" With a view to removing certain ambiguities in the by-laws 
made under the Bombay Cotton Contracts Act IV of 1932, the 
Board of Directors of the East India Cotton Association have sug- 
gested certain amendments which have been published in the latest 
issue of the Bombay Governmeni Gazelle, 

" The amendments will bo taken into consideration by the 
Governor-in-Council on or after June 9, 1935, and objections or sug- 

f estions will be received by the Secretary to the Government, 
‘inance Department, up to that date. 

" The amendments have been drawn up in view of a judgment 
of the High Court in which it was held, with reference to By-law 74, 
that the buyer might merely reject the cotton in case of default on 
the part of the seller and that he could not take any furtiber action 
against the latter. The by-laws have accordingly been redrafted 
with the object of giving effect to the intentions and the practice of 
the trade. 

" By-law 53 3 -s amended provides that m the event of any bale 
in a tender being unmarked or wrongly marked, and therefore not 
bearing press marks as required by proviso 3 to sub-clause {d) such 
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C OTTON 

SPINNERS 

CARDED, SUPER-CARDED, COMBED 
AND SUPER -COMBED AMERICAN, 
EGYPTIAN & SEA ISLAND YARNS, 
IN ALL COUNTS UP TO 400s. 

2,000,000 SPINDLES 


Suitable for Fine Muslins^ Crochet^ Embroidery 
Dress Goods, Gloves, Laces, Net, Curtains, 
Voiles, Crepes, Velvets, Poplins, Hosiery, 
Tyre Fabrics, Aeroplane, Balloon and Airship 
Fabrics, Etc., Etc. 

Gassed or Plain :: Bleached or Mercerised 


Crosses &W1NKWORTH 

CONSOLIDATED MILLS LTD. 

BOLTON - - ENGLAND 


Telephona : 
221s BOLTON 


Telegrams and Oablea : 

“ CONSOLID, BOLTON ’ ’ 
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PRACTICAL TEXTILE TESTING 

with the UNIVERSAL MICRO-APPARATUS 

“SEIBERT -PROMAR” 



“ SEIBERT -PROMAR’* unites In one instrument: — 


L Micro Projector. 2. Micro-Photo Apparatus. 3. Micro-Drawing Apparatus. 

4. Micro for observations through the ocular for Open and Central Light. 

Best Results. Low Prices. Trials of own objects without obligation. 

W. & H. SEIBERT. WETZLAR 17 
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bale may be rejected by the buyer. He shall be entitled to such 
amount, if any, as may be imposed by way of a penalty, from time 
to time, by the Board, provided, however, that the Board shall 
impose a Gxed penally of R&.12.I for the whole unit of^ 50 bales 
tendered with marks not sufficiently clear to locate the origin of such 
bales. 1 he buyer shall, however, be liable to weigh over and accept 
delivery of each unit of 50 bales tendered that shall comply with 
the conditions contained in sub-clause {a) less any such bale or bales 
rejected under this sub-clause. 

“ It is suggested that the present By-law 61 should be deleted 
and that the following should be substituted : — 

Cotton will be considered 'not a fair tender ’ if it is declared 
not of the description sold, or if it does not conform to By-law 
53, or if it is found to be fraudulently packed, in each of which 
cases the cotton shall be deemed to be rejected and the buyer 
shall either, 

" (?) invoice it back at die spot rate of the day following that 
on which the final award is given under By-law 35 or 37, or in 
cases of arbitrations other than those regarding quality under 
By-law 38, at such a rate as may be fixed by the arbitrators or 
umpire and, in case of appeal, by the Board ; or, 

' ' (ii) buy at a reasonable rate on account and at the risk and 
expense of the seller cotton of any growth tender able against the 
contract, 

" Such a lender in the event of the buyer electing to exercise 
his right of invoicing back shall also be liable to such penalty 
not exceeding Rs. co per candy as may be fixed and imposed by 
the Board ; provided that in any such case no penalty exceeding 
Rs.25 per candy, shall be fixed or imposed by the Board, except 
with the approval of 75 per cent, of the directors present at its 
meeting,’’ 


“ EFFECT OF STORAGE PRIOR TO GINNING ON THE 
SPINNING QUALITIES OF COTTON/’ 


By Dr. Nazir Ahmad, P.S.C., Ph.D., F.Int.P., Director, 
Technological Laboratory, Matungn, Bombay. Price, 

8 annas. 

The aim of the author in conducting these experim^ts was to 
determine whether the storage of seed cotton berore ginning was 
beneficial or not. The report appears to lay undue stress upon the 
injurious effects upon the germinating power of the seed and the 
probable ill-effects to the lint should the same be stored in a damp 
condition. Bacterial infection, which is certainly brought about by 
moisture, is said to cause the rupture of the seed and its oil cells, 
with consequent matting and felting of the lint. But it appears 
that these disadvantages are all brought about by damp con- 
ditions. Surely one of the main objects of storing seed cotton 
would be to dry it, and it would be stored in a dry pace. 

0 
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In America it is maintained by many experienced cotton men 
that it seed cotton is stored under diy conditions before ginning 
for a foitmght or thiee \i/eeks, the staple will grow in length in 
and that ihe fibre will absorb from the seed a suftiaenl quantity of 
oil to give It a silky smooth feel so much appicciated by the 
spinner 

The conclusions found by Dr Nazir Ahmad tlo not substantiate 
the experience of the American cotton buyer, except in one case 
His findings arc quoted below — 

The results of these tests, thus, do not supixirt the view that 
the development of the cotton fibre continues alter picking duimg 
tlie period ot storage of seed cotton Similarl}, the other view 
that duiiiig stoiage oil difiuscs from the seed into the libres is not 
confirmed by the resukb of wax determination Only in llic case 
of one cotton, P A 28gF, the wax content of the stoicd sample was 
found to be significantly higher than that of tlic oarly-ginncd 
sample As against this P A 4F gave just tlic opposite result, the 
wax percentage of the stored sample being actually than that 
of the sample ginned immediately after picking, while the diflercnce 
between the values of wax content for the two types of samples of the 
third cotton, Mollisoni, was negligible. 

“ The results of the spinning test show that the yarns spun from 
the sample of P.A 289F, which was stoicd before ginning (01 four 
weeks, were stronger and more e\in than those given by tlic carly- 
ginned sample of the same cotton This leaUiri, again, was not 
shared by the other two cottons which gave similar ic suits lor the 
two t> pcs oi samples except in 6’sA counts of one ( otton Mollisom 
—where the stored sample had tlic advantage 

“ T hus, in the case of two cottons, storage of see d cotton before 
ginning did not bring about a,iiy improvement wlialever in the 
fibre properties, wax content, or -^.pinning performance, while it held 
the possibility of severe loss due to bacterial dcU iioration In the 
case of one cotton only a small improvement 111 wax content and 
spinning performance was observed, but it would lie rash to regard 
it as an argument in favour of delaying the ginning opci ation and 
to Ignore the harmful efiects of storage upon the quality 0 f the seed 
and lint If, b} force of circumstances, it may become necessary 
to store the seed cotton for a while before ginning, every precaution 
should be taken to ensure that the sample is dry, that it does not 
contain large quantities of dirt or trash, and tliat the atmosphere 
in the store-room is neither particularly warm nor humid. If the 
penod of storage should exceed a few* weeks, the seed cotton should 
be occasionally taken out and exposed to the sun.” 

It is suggested that this subject needs further icscarcli, and 
that the Amencan Department of Agnculturc should unclcitakc 
similar experiments at their Reseaich Experimental Ginning 
Station 
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The Indian Cotton Ciop of 1931-35 Season Classified Auotdin^ to Length of Staple. 
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Mixing Practices in Japan. 


The U S. Depart men t ol Agiicullurc have recently published a 
report cnlitled “ C()nsum])tioii ol American and Other Growths of 
Cotton m Japan, and this ronlams an interesting chapter upon 
the mixing of ce>tlons in the Japanese cotton mills, we rcproclucc 
this below . — 

Japanese spinners arc saiel to have developed methods of 
mixing and blending growths of cotton having a wider range of 
staple length than those mixed in the mills of any other leading 
cotton-consuming country Cotton spinners in the United States 
apparently confine their mixing and blending to cotton of more 
nearly the same staple-length designations than is the case in 
Japan The same apix>ars to be generally tnic with lespect to 
spinners in liurojDcan countiics. Until recent years two cottons 
having staple-length designations dillcring more than in. were 
seldom, if ever, mixed by cotton spinners 111 the Unilcd States, but 
during the last lew }ears there has been some evidence that the 
practice of mixing a wider range of staple is becoming more 
common in domestic nulls. In Japan, the blending or mixing of 
two growths having sta])Ie-lcn£rlh designations diffenng more than 
J in. IS reported to be not uncommon. Some of the extremes in 
mixing practices ol various yarn counts manufactured m Japan are 
presented in Talile ic on the next page. 

" The necessity for keeping the quality of cotton yarn as nearly 
uniform as possible, when it is to bo used for a specific purpose, 
tends to prevent extensive changing or shifting from one quality or 
growth of cotton to another. Nevertheless, wide changes do occur, 
as for example the extensive shifts during the periods of unusually 
low prices for American cotton following 1926 and 1931. The 
ability to make the meclianical adjustments and other changes 
necessary in such shifts is claimed to enable Japanese spinneis to 
mix and blend various qualities or growths of cotton to their 
economic advantage. This is said to be an important element in 
the successful devdopment of the cotton-textile industry of Japan. 
The influence of this factor may easily be over-emphasized, but 
each mill has its own particular methods of blending which are 
frequently guarded with considerable care and secrecy, 
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Table 12 — Estimaled range of staple lengths by vaneties, 
Ubcd in Ihe lu inufadurc ol various counts of >arn b> Japanese 
mills — 
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8 
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1 
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In the liner yams the ran^^e ot stiple mixtures is much reduced so that in 
3 am counts langing from 10 s to 42 s staples diffenn^, more than in in length 
are usually not mixed although Tex is J in has been mixed iMth C ilifomia 
1 in under certain pnet inducements 

Mixing practices apparently vary considerably from one mill 
to another, &it enough nifonnation has been galliered from mills in 
Japan to permit a few general statements with respect to Japanese 
mills as a group Bengals, low-grade Oomras, low-grade 
American, and Chinese, Rangoon, Straits Settlements, and Dutch 
East Indies cotton are used largely in the manufacture of coarse 
yarns (under 2 l’s\ while Ameiican, Broach, Oomra, Chosenese, 
and some Chinese cotton are used in the manufacture of medium 
yarns f 2 i"s to 42^5) In the fine counts (43^3 and over) Egyptian 
Uppers and Sakellandis are used for the most part, together with a 
small proportion of Uganda and long-staple American vaneties 
The use of many kinds of cotton in mixtures enables the Japanese 
spinners to take advantage of changes in the relative pnees of 
important grov^ths of cottons much more readily than if less 
flexible mixing practices were followed ’’ 


Combing of Good Quality Indian 
Cottons. 


T here is enough evidence to show that the present-day 
tendency in the cotton textile industry lies in the increased 
production of yams of finer counts This can be achieved 
either by using superior quality cottons or by subjecting cottori 
of a given quality to some such mechanical treatment as will 
appreaably raise its spinning performance 

Among the latter the most effective method now available is 
that known as combmg This method consists essentially in the 
extraction by the combing' maclime of a known percentage of the 
rdativdy short fibres which are to be found to a greater or less 
extent in all cottons The combing process besides serves to 
paralldize the fibres, which results in a greater regulanty and 
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highci strength of the )arns It also serves to reduce such un- 
(icsiiable features as mps from a cotton 

Hitherto the combing process has been almost evclusi\cly 
restricted to th long staph non Indian cottons Ihis restriction 
IS presumably bastd on the assumption that combing, with its 
consequent ic]cction c^f a large percentage (generally from 15 to 
25 per cent ) of the ^bres, is (conomicallv suitable for such cottons 
only In order to examine the limiting performance, as a result 
of combing, of Indian eollons and to lest among other things, 
the \alidity o[ this assumption, a senes of experin ents were carried 
out at the Indian Central Cotton Committee’s Technological 
I aboratory, Bombay Four Indian cottons of good quality were 
selected for these experiments Each cotton was combed to ihe 
extent ot 20 per cent and jxr cent and spun into appropnale 
counts of varn on a ring frame using the ordinary and a high-draft 
system of ^-pinning The comber wastes extracted from these 
cottons were respectively mixed with lour Indian cottons of suitable 
low quality, and the im^ turcs were spun into carded yarns of appro- 
priate counts 

Ihesc tests form the subject of a Technological Bulletin fSenes 
A, iNo 27) of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 1 he bulletin 
comj:)ri‘‘e five sections and a comprehensive ap|xndix and contains 
such items of practical interest as a description of the cottons and 
the machinery used in these tests and lull details of treatment 
accorded to each sample The results obtained are suitably 
tabulated and include particulars of fibre properties, yarn lest 
results, waste percentages, yarn breakages during spinning, and 
the strength, evenness and neppincss of the yarns spun from the 
vanous samples 

The joint authors, Mr R P Richardson, F I I , and Dr 
Nazir Ahmad, M Sc , Ph D , F Inst P , discuss the implications 
of ihe various results at some length, and they ofici the chief con- 
clusions (liawn from them in the following summary — 

1 11k mean fibre length of the combed matenal, for each of 
the four eollons, was either equal to or only slightly higher Ilian 
that of the carded maUiial Ihe process of combing, therefore, 
e\en to the extent of 30 ]xr cent, did not bring atout a larg' 
incuase in the mean fibn length of any of llicse cottons 

2 llie process ol coininng, on the other liand, was rcmails^ihlv 
effective in redueing the hbre length iiiegularity of these cottons 
The iiri})rovc me nt in tins cliieclion was most pronounced in the case 
of cotton (P A 2Sgh) wlncli had llic highest value of fibre length 
irregularity Urns, the combed eollons wcic only slightly longer 
but much moie regular in length than the carded cottons 

3 1 he 20 per cent comber waste was found, in each case, to be 
about per cent shorter than the cotton from which it was 
extracted Its fibre length irrcgulaiily percentage was, however, 
independent of the cotton, be mg nearly 24 in each case The 30 per 
cent comber wastes weie, on the whole, somewhat longer and less 
irregulai in length than the 20 per cent comber wastes, but, unlike 
the latter, then mean fibre length did not bear any straightforward 
relationship to that of the cotton, nor was their fibre length 
irrcgulanty confined Ic^ a narrow range 
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4. The hair weight per incli of the comber wastes was either very 
nearly ^ual to, or a little higher than that of the carded matenai, 
depending upon the botanical variety of the cotton. 

5. Yam breakages on the ring frame were, on the whole, less 
on the high draft than on the ordinary system, thus raaking it 
possible to sjun within the economic limit finer counts on the former 
system. 

6. The process of combing considerably reduces, though does 
not completely eliminate, neppiness in cottons in general, and is 
most effective in the case of such cottons as P.A. 289F, which 
ordinarily give rise to neppy yarns. 

7. When the low quality cottons were mixed with the comber 
wastes the yams obtained from the mixtures were in each case more 
neppy than those spun from the pure cottons, though in no case were 
they so neppy as to be unserviceable. Besides the neppiness content 
of a cotton and a comber waste, other factors, sudi as the capacity of 
the two to mix together, operate in determining the neppiness of the 
yarns obtained from the mixtura 

8. The system of spinning, ordinary or high-draft, made no 
difference to the degree of neppiness of the yarns. 

9. Though the yarns spun from the combed cottons were much 
finer than those obtained from the carded cottons, they were, on the 
whole, quite satisfactory from the point of view of evenness. 

10. The high-draft system gave more even yarns than the 
ordinary system, the improvement in this respect being more 
marked in the carded than in the combed yarns. 

1 1. The effect of a comber waste in determining the evenness 
class of yarns spun from its mixture with a pure cotton depends upon 
the spinning quality of the former as compared to that of the latter. 
Where the two are very nearly equal, the yams spun from the 
mixture are just as even as, or only very slightly less even than, 
those obtained from the pure cotton. Where, on the other hand, 
the waste is of a definitely poorer quality than the pure cotton, 
the yams obtained from the mixture are appreciably less e\^cn than 
those spun from the pure cotton. 

12. Combing to the extent oi 20 per cent, made a very consider- 
able improvement in the spinning quality of each of these cottons, 
so that it was possible to spin 50^5 and 60' s yarns from cottons 
which are ordinarily regarded suitable for spinning up to a 
maximum of 30’s warp. The response to the combing treatment, 
however, was different for the different cottons, and it was found 
that for these four cottons at least the percentage improvement in 
spinning quality followed the order of the mean fibre length of the 
cottons. 

13. In practically all cases the high-draft system yielded 
stronger yams than the ordinary system, the increase in strength, 
Imwever, was more pronounced in the case of some cottons than in 
that of others. It was also more marked in the finer than in the 
relatively coarser counts. 

14. In the case of three cottons the beneficial effects of (i) 
combmg to the extent of 20 per cait, and (2) spinning on the high- 
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draft system were found to be additive, while in the fourth case in 
which the effect of the 20 per cent, combing alone was very large, it 
was not the case, 

15. Whereas combing to the extent of 20 per cent, raised the 
capacity of these cottons to spin into finer counts by a very consider- 
able amount, combing to the extent of 30 per cent, did not in all cases 
confer a benefit commensurate with the additional loss of 10 per 
cent, fibres. The use of the higher degree of combing may not, 
therefore, prove an economic proposition in every case. As to when 
combing should be advantageously pushed up to 30 per cent, and 
when it should be left at 20 per cent, depends upon the system of 
spinning employed and the variety of cotton under test. In con- 
nection with the latter point, it was found that if 20 per cent, 
combing produced very large improvement in the spinning quality 
of a cotton, combing to the extent of 30 per cent, did not appreci- 
ably raise its spinning performance. If, on the other hand, the 
initial improvement resulting from 20 per cent, combing is not so 
large, there is room for further improvement in spinning quality by 
extracting 30 per cent, fibres. 

16. 20 per cent. coml>ed cottons spun on the high-draft system 
gave very nearly the same results as those obtained for the 30 per 
cent, combed cotton spun on the ordinary system. Thus, where 
the high-draft system used in these tests is or can be made avail- 
able, it would be more economical to comb the cottons only to the 
extent of 20 per cent., and employ the high-draft system in their 
spinning rather than push the combing to 30 per cent, and use the 
ordinary system. 

17. The main causes for the very considerable improvement in 
the spinning value of a cotton consequent upon combing must be 
sought in factors other than a mere increase in mean fibre length, 
these factors being primarily a more regular disposition and greater 
length uniformity of the fibres m the combed material. 

18. Employing a s])ecial technique no difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining yarns from mixtures of comber wastes and low quality 
cottons. In the case of three cottons the yams spun from the 
mixtures were somewhat weaker than those given^ by the pure 
cottons, showing that comber waste was poorer in spinning quality 
than the pure cotton. In the fourth case the yarns spun from the 
mixtures were just as strong as those obtained from the pure 
cottons. 

19. Only in the case of one cotton — P.A. 289F, the yarn 
strength results of the 30 per cent, comber waste mixture were 
definitely better than those for the 20 per cent, waste mixture. 
In the case of the other three cottons the differences in yarn 
strength between the two waste mixtures were generally not large. 

The work embodied in this bulletin is a valuable contribution 
to the subject of cotton combing, and in its 3 1 pages will be found 
much data, of a specific character, which wm be of great value to 
the practical spinner. The bulletin is available to the public at a 
nominal cost of Re. is. from the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay, but a 
copy may be examined at the Head 0 £&ce of the International 

Cotton Federation. 
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COTTONISED FLAX SPINNING. 

It is staled by Mr. Franklin E. Smith that experiments on the 
spinning of cut hbre from prepared green flax straw, which have 
been carried out by Platt Bros. & Co. Lid., at their Hartford New 
Works, Oldham, have now been brought to a successful issue. It is 
understood that the source of the present material is the flax left 
after growing linseed in Canada. Hitherto, such material in 
Canada, India, Russia, and other places growing linseed, has not 
found textile uses. 

According to Mr. F. E. Smith, the experiments at Platt Bros.’ 
works have now produced good, strong, even and soft yams which 
should find many uses. The yarn spins witli few breakages, 
weaves well, and handles nicely. In preparing the yarn for 
weaving, and in finishing the cloth, the behaviour of the material is 
as good as high-grade cotton. The cloth bleaches without prior 
boiling to a full white by 40 mins, in i ° Tw. sodium hypochlorite, 
followed by a souring with hydrochlonc acid. There is little or no 
loss in weight. Similarly the yarns and cloth will dye without 
preliminary treatment. Up to carding, tlie waste loss of the pre- 
pared material amounts, it is staled, to only per cent, to 2 per 
cent. The material is prepared) and spun on suitable existing 
cotton machinery without modifications. 
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Recent Developments in Cotton 
Machinery. 


Papfr pepared by FRANK NASMITH, F.T.I., and WALTER 
ENGLISH ^ MSc.TecJi.y F.TJ.y for the Interjiational Cotton 
Congress, Milan Home, April 2 ^May 4, 193S, on behalf of 
the Textile M a ihhicry and Accessory Exhibitors'* Federation, 


S INCE the authors prepared their previous paper on this subject 
(‘'Recent Improvements in Textile Machinery/’ INTER- 
NATIONAL Cotton Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 44, July-August, 
1933 » PP* 7^9-739), there have been a number of interesting 
developments m cutton macliincry. These have been mainly con- 
cerned with adaptations to and modihcations of existing types of 
machines, rather than with the introduction of new machines 
embodying revolutionary changes in principle. 

Opening and Cleaning Machinery. 

The paper referred toi dealt fully with developments in blow- 
room machinery, particularly in relation to single process opening. 
Machinists continue to pay a ccmsidcrablc amount of attention to 
these machines with a view to producing still cleaner and more 
regular la])s, and ini]')roving the bloom of the cotton. 

Platt Bros,, of Oldham, liavc introduced a ^lorcupine opener 
with a cl('aning grid which extends 36'; degrees round the cylinder, 
and in which the air bars arc indei)en(lont ol the cleaning bars. The 
machine, which is known as the “Super Grid Area” Porcupine 
Opener, is alsomadedoul)le,llie cotton falling loosely into the second 
cylinder. Another important ai)plication to blowroom machinery 
is a cotton di.stnbulor which is oix^rated electrically, and controls 
the feeding of the scutchers by the hopper feeders. The device may 
be placed m practically any position in the room, the control being 
so sensitive that the col ton, wliich is conveyed pneumatically, is 
kept in a free and c)]xm condition. 

The same firm have intrc'duced a new machine for the opening 
and cleaning of cotton waste, and termed the “Zig-Zag” Willow. 
For each revolution of the cylinder the material passes over two 
sets of porcupine rails and two grids, and the delivery is at either 
the right or lat side of the machine as n*quircd. The setting of the 
timing motion for opt*ning and closing the delivery doors is 
extremely simple, whilst dust is removed by a fan of large capacity. 
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Brooks & Doxey, of Manchester, have introduced a fbre 
reclaiming device for application to op^ers. It consists of a 
traveUmg apron placed under the cylinder bars, and which 


r 

1 



1 . — ^Automatic Electrical Distributor. 

(Plati Bros, Co, Ltd,, Oldham) 


conveys the droppings to a pair of feed rollers which in turn deliver 
them to a cylinder covered with saw-tooth wire. With the assist- 
ance of a mote knife this cylinder separates the good fibre from the 
trash, the former being taken back into the machine and mixed with 
the good cotton. 
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Saco-Lowell, of Lowell, Mass., have applied a cleaning and 
blending reserve to their 3-beater smglc-process scutcher. This 
device controls the feed of the finisher section and serves as an 
intermediate feeder. It also cleans the cotton, and as no fan is 
used throughout the unit, there is no danger of trash being drawn 
back into the cotton. 

Carding and Combing. 

Several developments in cardroom machinery are worth noting. 
Platt Bros, have applied a back stripping motion to their revolving 
flat card. The fiats are stripp^ over the taker-in, and the 
strippings are delivered to the lap. The impurities and short 
fibres in the strips are then, of course, removed by the taker-in, 
whilst good fibre passes on through the card. An increased pro- 
duction, varying between i per cent, and 2 per cent., is thus 
obtained without any appreciable reduction in quality. 

Saco-Lowell have introduced a continuous card stripper which, 
in addition to being a labour-saving device, increases the output 
of the card and improves the quality of the sliver. The quality of 
tibe carding is also more uniform, since the clothing is not allowed 
to become choked with fibre as happens just prior to the stripping 
period. 

The combing machine has been improved in various ways. 
Platt Bros, have introduced a Nasmith New Modd comlJer, 
in which are embodied a number of important mechanical improve- 
nuents. For example, tlie pivot of the nipper is fixed above instead 
of bdow the cylinder. This arrangement enables several improve- 
ments to be applied, namely, the use of a larger cylinder, with three 
additional rows of needles, diameter of the sted detaching roller 
increased to one inch, and a reduction in the distance moved by the 
nipper. The machine runs more smoothly, and all the adjustments 
are more easily and quickly made owing to greater accessibility. 
The machine is also considerably narrower than older models. With 
regard to its manipulation of the material, it has greater cleaning 
power, increased production, and provides for better control of the 
waste. The New Modd ” madiine is also made with twdve 
heads — six on each side. This double comber, however, is really 
made up of two independent machines, built back to back on the 
same framing, and each driven separately. Consequently, when a 
stoppage takes place, say, due to one head requiring attention, only 
six heads, and not twelve, cease production, and there is no risk 
of an operative on one side of the machine starting up the other 
side. Advantages of the double machine are^ a saving in floor 
space and less walking distance for the operatives. The machine 
is just as easily adjusted and attended to, because all the essential 
parts are on the surface, in fact all the adjustments can be per- 
formed single-handed and standing upright in front of the machine, 

Flyframes. 

A Single Process or “ Controlled Draft ** Roving Frame 
has been introduced by Saco-Lowell. It emibodies a high-drafting 
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system with a special device for folding and condensing 
the sliver. There are four lines of drawing rollers, the second 
line having a boss on the bottom roller which fits in a groove 
in the top roller- The sliver in passing through this groove is 
folded, thus consolidating the material and preventing ragged 
selvedges and the falling out of loose fibres. The first and second 
line Qf rollers are also arranged at a lower level than the two back 
rows, so that the folding is done as the sliver is passing downwards. 
The sliver guide through which the material passes before reaching 
the back rollers consists of a trumpet-like opting which, however, 
terminates as a narrow horizontal slit, so feeding the sliver to the 
rollers as a flattened ribbon. The device enables drawframe sliver 
to be drafted sufficiently to be delivered and twisted as a roving 
ready for spinning. Consequently, piecings due to creeling are 
eliminated, and one full can of sliver will provide up to flteen 
do£B.ngs. The arrangement can be applied to any existing 
slabbing, intermediate,- or roving frames. 

Whitin Machine Works have developed a "Super-Draft” 
Roving system, in which the sliver first passes through a Whitin- 
Casablancas high-draft slabbing frame, and then through a revolv- 
ing piece so desimed as to insert a false tmst which pulls in the 
selvedges. FinaUy it passes through drafting rollers of standard 
design. Drafts up to ao are possible, and rovings as fine as 
6 hank can be produced irom drawframe sliver. As in the Saco- 
Lowell system bobbin-creeling is eliminated, and one can of sliver, 
converted to 5 hank roving, will last about 87 hours. 

During recent years there have been a number of interesting 
applications of chain drives to textile machinery. Not only have 
these chain drives been utilized for the direct driving of a machine 
but they have been adapted to convey motion to particular parts of 
the machine in such a way as to materially improve the working 
of the mechanism. 

A case in px)int is a new compensating chain drive to bobbin 
shafts which has been introduced by Howard & Bullough. It is 
stated that hitherto chain drives have had the same fault as a spur 
wheel drive, namely, the speed of the bobbin has not been constant 
throughout^ any one lift, but gains and loses according to the 
rolling motion of the swing wheel round the jack wheel. The new 
patent chain drive of Howard & Bullough has, in addition to the 
usual tension chain whed, a compensator chain wheel, the object 
of which is to maintain a uniform speed to the bobbin through any 
one lift. ^ . 

It is well known that with existing ty^ of drive, if the rail be 
lowered by hand from top to bottom of lift and vice versa with the 
spindle stopped, the eye of the paddle of the flyer will not pass 
down a straight line along the length of the bobbm, but will make 
a curved line, showing the variation in speed of the bobbin. With 
^ new chain drive, however, the straight line from top to bottom 
is followed perfectly, due to the compensator chain whed being 
controlled by a pendant cam. The compensator chain whed is 
carried in a dide and is rigidly connected to a bowl which is pulled 
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against the aforementioned pendant cam by the pull of the chain. 
Tne bowl moves up and down with the compensator chain wheel and 
maintains the pendant cam in proper position. 

.Spinning and Doubling. 

A considerable amount of interest has been shown in the Casa- 
blancas compound drafting ring frame, owing to the exceedingly 



2. — Compound Drafting Spinning Machine, 

{Casahlancas High Draft Co, Ltd,, Manchester ^ 


high drafts obtainable. The material is subjected to the action 
of two sets of drawing mechanisms, and between these is arranged 
a twisting device which inserts false twist into the sliver. The effect 
of this is to consolidate the material and prevent the spreading and 
loss of fibre which would otherwise occur after the first drafting. 
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This drafting, which is done by means of three lines of rollers 
similar to an ordinary system, is carried out slowly, this being con- 
ducive to good drafting. The second drafting is carried out on 
the well-known Casablancas high-draft system. The twisting 
mechanism consists of a rotating funnel through which the sliver 
passes. This funnel is of special construction, and can be threaded 
with ease. It is placed very close to the second set of drafting 
rollers, so as to retain control of the sliver right up to the nip of the 
drawing rollers. Drafts ranging from 40 to 400 may be used, and 
lOo’s cotton heis been spun on this machine from 0.25 hank sliver. 

Platt Brothers’ No. 5 pattern ring frame carries several 
important improvements, one of which is the centralized lubrication 
system. A pump and container is placed in a convenient position 
at the driving end, and from this point oil is conveyed through 
piping to all the necessary parts of the headstock. An improved 
slabbing motion can now be applied to the machine for the pro- 
duction of slub yarns. The mechanism is operated from the front 
roller, occupies very little space and is adjustable to give a wide 
range of distances between slubs, either equal or unequal, as 
required. 

The employment of cork as a covering for rollers is becoming 
increasingly popular. This, of course, is not a new development, 
and has been in existence a number of y;ears, but has probably been 
developed more in America than it has in either Great Britain or on 
the Continent of Europe. More recent information has been issued 
with regard to another method of covering spinning rollers or any 
other roller coming in contact with either dry or wet yarn. 

In the case of spinning rollers a rubber covering is applied to the 
roller, which is afterwards doped with some form of ceUulose 
solution. It is claimed that the resultant skin or covering is 
resilient, and has a very long life. No varnishing of the rollers is 
required, and this dope is stated to be applied to doubling rollers 
equally well. 

The use of cork instead of leather for the covering of drawing 
rollers has resulted in the introduction of a cork-roUer grinding 
machine by Dronsheld Bros, , Oldham. The machine is designed to 
provide quick and accurate operation, so that each roller when 
completed is rapidly removed and replaced by another, and each 
roller is ground to one constant diameter, once the setting has been 
determined. 

The Watson-Lister twister made by Prince-Smith & Stdls, 
Keighley, contains the principles of up-twisting and down-twisting 
in one machine, and is consequently well adapted for crepe twisting 
and other forms of twisting where high production is required. 
Each row of spindly, that is, the row carrying the supply bobbins, 
where the up-twisting occurs, and the row carrying the delivery 
bobbins, where ring twisting is employed, revolves at about 
lOjCxx) r.p.m., so that twist is inserted in the yam at the rate of 
20,000 turns per minute. The machine is applicable either for the 
hard twisting of single yams, or for twistmg a number of ends 
together, in which case the required number of threads are first 
wound on to the supply bobbin. 
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An improved rayon twisting frame by Ernest Scragg & Sons, 
Macclesfield, for silk and rayon twisting, provides for increased 
output and improved quality of the yams. Its principal use is to 
insert high twist into crepe and similar yarns, and twist as high 
35 120 tojthe inch can be obtained. Special attention has been paid 
to the bearings; the important ones are ball bearings and others are 
of impregnated hard wood, thus almost dispensing with the 
necessity for mill lubrication. The spindles are capable of speeds 
up to 14,000 r.p.m. 

The same firm have introduced a combined doubling and 
spinning machirie with self-lubricating rings. It is capable of 
doubling and twisting up to 12 ends per spindle, and spindle speeds 
reach 15,000 r.p.m. 

Yarn Clearing. 

Generally speaking the winding process is the one in which 
slubs are removed, but an alternative method has recently been 
adopted, namely, at the spinning machine. Once the roving is 
drafted and is in process of being twisted it is in a condition to be 
cleared or slubbed before it is actually wound on the cop or bobbin. 
Therefore, at some point betwen the rollers and the spindle, a slub- 



3 . — “ Spear ” Lappet for Ring Frames. 

(Cook & Co. (Matichester) Ltd., Manchester.) 

catcher might be placed. An obvious position which suggests itself 
is the thread guide of the ring frame, and Messrs. Cook & Co., of 
Manchester, have recently introduced a special type of lappet, 
known as the “ Spear lappet, which is designed for this purpose. 
Two teeth or ix)ints are set inside the eye of the thread guide, as 
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shown in the illustration. During spinning the yarn is bearing 
against the inner face of the eye, and at the same time is rapidly 
traversing across this face, due to the ballooning action of the yarn 
below the lappet. Further, the yarn is continuously rotating as it 
passes through the eye. The two points or spears are set in relation 
to each other and to the opposite side of the eye, so as to provide an 
effective means for removing slabs and other imperfections. The 
lappet is made smooth and narrow on the upper face, presenting a 
minimum of surface for the accumulation of fibre, and providing 
ample space between adjacent lappets for this fly to fall clear. 

It is probable that more waste would be caused by slabbing at 
the spinning machine, since the rollers would continue delivering the 
rove, and there would be a risk of this rove getting on to adjacent 
ends, and causing further waste. There would be more spinners’ 
piecings, but fewer knots in the yarns. In multiple winding there 
would be fewer bunch knots. An important result which has already 
shown itself in practice is that greater care is taken by the spinning 
operative in making pipings, in piecing rove at the creel, in picking 
clearers, and in cleaning generally, since she soon realizes that 
these attentions reduce the number of ends broken down by the 
lappet slub-catcher. Similarly any unusual increase in yarn defects 
which cause the lappets to break down more ends at the spinning 
machine is noticed at once, and steps are quickly taken to ratify 
the trouble, whether it be in the cotton itself or due to faults in the 
machines in the cardroom. From this point of view the lappet 
slub-catcher is very effective in bringing about a reduction in the 
number of imperfections in the yarn. Another advantage is that 
at the spinning machine a condition may arise at one spindle — ^for 
example, excessive fly on the clearer, or a badly covered top roller 
causing periodic delivery of xindrafted roving — which in the 
ordinary course might continue producing defective yarn over a 
long period without detection. With the lappet slub-catcher the 
operative would quickly notice the frequent breakages, and take 
steps to remedy the trouble. It may be safely claimed for the 
Spear ” lappet, therefore, that its use will tend to bring about an 
improvement in the quality of the yam, which in itself would reduce 
winding costs. 

Staple Fibre. 

Staple fibre has long been known in the textile industry, but no 
great clevelopment or progress has taken place owing apparently to 
lack of interest and also to lack of knowledge of the value of this 
particular form of viscose rayon, and also from lack of knowledge 
of the best methods of dealing with the material. Comparatively 
recently Courtaulds Ltd., of England, have commenced to spin 
what they have termed “ Fibro” in a mill in Lancashire. Their 
object is to demonstrate the methods of treating staple fibre made 
from viscose rayon, and to prove to the trade the advantage of 
utilizing this particular material and the ease with which it can be 
treated. 

Cotton machinery is used with only minor adjustments and 
modifications. 

It will be appreciated that “ Fibre ” is supplied in a form which 
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PRODUCTS OF THE STYLE 50 MACHINE 
Silk, rayon, cotton and all fine yarns. 

^Soft wound cheeses for Franklin Process Dyeing. 



PRODUCTS OF THE STYLE 5-19 MACHINE 
Multiple -wound cheeses for wire covering and for twisting. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 

MANCHESTER 


BOSTON 


PARIS 
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lb 100 per cent staple, containing no impurities, and therefore 
requiring no cleaning Thcrefoit , the cleaning and 'waste-iejecting 
elements o£ the mixing and opening rooms arc lendeicd redundant 
A certain amount of opening has to be performed m ordei to make 
the material fit foi ]>iosentalion to tlic card, and, of course, a lap 
has to be made 

A description of v^hat Couitaulds ha\c done follows — 

“ They biokc into the mixing and opening combination at 
a point between the exhaust opening unit and the Buckley 
cylinder, feeding the material direct into the hopper feeder, to 
pass through the Buckley cylinder and bladed beater to form 
an opener lap, and from hcie on to a finisher scutchei The 
only change from standaid practice was the fixing of plain 
sheets over leaf bars, behind bladed beaters bai and also the 
reversal of the bais in the Buckley cylinder to prevent the 
election of staple as waste Due to the more closely lying nature 
of * hibro ’ as compared with cotton, it was essential to relieve 
very considerably the weights on the rack head brake levers, on 
both opener and scutcher, otherwise laps would have been too 
hard, and the withdrawal of the slip rod difficult 

** The only change in the carding engines was fixing of plain 
sheet laker-in grids in place of the usual open grids and mole 
knives, this also being done to prevent waste The waste up 
to card sliver under these conditions works out at not more than 
2 per cent 

“ On the drawing and speed frames no part of the machines 
has been altered , roller weighings, drafting arrangements and 
speeds aie such as are in operation in scores of cotton mills 

“ On the speed frames, again due to the more doselv lying 
nature of 'Fibro,’ the rack or builder wheel is difterent 
from what would be required for the same hank in cotton, but 
this, as practical men know, is a simple matter. Apart from this, 
there is only one important alteration from standard practice, 
and this concerns the wooden bobbins used on the speed frames 
These bobbins are fitted with impregnated paper sleeves to 
protect the material from oil staining. * 

The ring frame needs no altciatiun at all and counts between 
lo’s and 70’s have been spun 

Gassing. 

Gassing machines have been notably improved during recent 
years, and it would seem that very little further improvement can be 
effected in their construction or design, but as with all textile 
machinery, refinement is always going on, and an improved type of 
vertical burner gassing frame has recently been introduced by the 
firm of Joseph Stubbs Ltd. 

Ventilation, which affects the operatives’ woiking conditions, 
has led. to the adoption of various forms of hoods or ducts for the 
extraction of the products of combustion (dust) and fumes. In 
some systems of ventilation, the ’-esults arc by no means ideal, and 
do not give the maximum amount of comfort to the operatives 
working on the frame On the improved machine the upward 
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bvslcm lb dclopted, wmcli it ’s stated gives excellent results hy 
means of a most ^ff’cient hood and duct fitted above the burners 
into which the fume:., which must be colkclcd in preference to 
dust, naturally use and arc exhausted by means of a fan The 
small percentage of the products of combustion which aie not 
drawn into iht \cntilating hc^od, due to tlitir weight, fall awa> 
and do not clc'g 01 gathei on the >Arn guides, thus preventing diiU 
burnt > arns 

A steel wire biush is fitted for cleaning purposes, which can be 
traversed from end to end oi the hood by the rotation of a handle 

The mo^t original jiart of the gassing frame is a new type of 
burner, which is natented and employs two jets, one above the 
other, inclined slight! v forward and fitted in a double metal casing 
with 'ill open front, the outci cB.'yC protecting the operatives from 
excessive heat 1 he openings of the two icts are ot such a size that 
they do not become choked by the impurities generated during 
gassing, 01 present in the gas, the nonnal picssure of the gas being 
sufficient to keep them perfectly clean 1 he burnci is made from a 
casting and is so designed that no distortion, due to the constant 
heat, occurs This has prcxiouslv beer a source oi trouble with 
most t>pes of burners 

The yarn, when being gassed, travels in the same direction as 
the flames from the burner, therefore the whole length of the flame 
IS utilized, and owing to its length very fine and varied adiustmenls 
obtained This means that fine or coarse yarns can be gassed at 
maximum speeds, i e , without altering the drum speeds, resulting 
in increased production 

There are other improvements on the machine, one in particular 
being a new method of guiding the yarn, the guides employed 
being made of porcelain V-shaped guides at the top and bottom 
of the burner tubes ensure the threads being inserted in the correct 
position in the burners, and the ^arn may be passed once or twice 
through the flame 

Processing 

Winding machinerv continues In develop in the direction of 
higher speeds and improved quality of pioduet Several new 
applications are worthy ot consideration, amongst these being the 
‘ ^ Pineapple ' * cone This is of special interest t(j the silk and ra> on 
industries, as a supply to the knitter The cone is so-called owing 
to Its being formed with tapered ends The advantages of the 
taper at the large end of the cone are that should a coil of yarn slip 
down off the conical face at the knitting machine, plucking is pre- 
vented, since the coil tends to slide easily up the tapered end on 
withdrawal A considerable reduction 111 the number of “press- 
offs ” during the knitting has resulted from the use of this shape of 
cone, particularly in the triple-carrier system of knitting, where 
delivery from the cones is intermittent, so increasing the risk of 
coils slipping down the cone This s\ stem of knitting is referred to 
later in this paper The taper at the small end of the cone assists 
the winder in placing knots in a position where they arc not likely 
to interfere with the subsequent withdrawal of the yarn A greater 
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number of ‘‘ winds ’ ^an be used m winding this form of cone than 
IS possible with the ordinaiy cone, itsulting in an increase in the 
production of the winding inacliine The “ Pineapple ” cone is pro- 
duced on the No So winding machine, made by the Univeisal 
Winding Coiipany, and the meclnnism can be readily applied to 
existing machines ol this model 



4 — ^Pineapple Cone Attachment, 

{Unuitsal Winding Co , Manchester) 

A modilication of the same principle has also been developed 
for this machine bv the same firm, namely, the production of a 
parallel package with tajiei ends The object of lhi« form of wind 
IS to dispense with the use of double-flanged bobbins in the silk and 
rayon industries, since these cheeses can be rotate^d for side with- 
drawal with little risk of dropped ends 

Another new form of ]Mikage, also introduced by the Universal 
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Winding r ompanv, is the ‘‘ Bobbin Spool ” It is built on a paper 
spool having a parallel body and conical base The yarn is 
tiaveiscd over the parallel body, and as the diameter increases, the 
spool is eiven a gradual lateral movement along the spindle, so as 
to produce a package with a conical end at the open end of the 
^ol, the oi-hei nd, of couise, being built on the com shaped base 
The result is a very attiaetive spool, which has created considerable 
interest in the sewing and shoe thread section of the trade As in 
the case of the ‘‘Pineapple’* Cone, foui “winds’* are used in 
winding, so that a considerable increase in winding speeds and 
productions is obtained The same machine, i e , the No 50, is 
adaptable for receiving the attachment for producing this special 
form of package 

Within recent years one or two machinists have developed pirn 
winding machines which aic spindleless Schweiter, of Horgen, 
Switzerland, now make a machine of this type capable of operating 
at S>ooo rpir of ihe pim Although normally spindleless, it is 
designed so that it can be readily changed over to the spindle type 
The head of the pirn fits into the collar of the pirn driver, which is 
lined with lubber to ensure a non-slipping driving contact The 
tip of the pirn fits into a roller bearing, ensuring easy running, and 
the removal and insertion of the pirns is carried out with a minimum 
loss of time An important application consists of a device which 
automatically frees the pirn from its driving collar when the latter 
stops through end breakages The pim can thus be turned fredy 
for piecing The slow-starting mechanism is now operated by the 
pressing of a button instead of by manipulation of a lever 

High-speed warping of rayon has led to further improvements in 
rayon warpers Bennmger, of Uzwil, Switzerland, now make a 
honzontal warping machine in which the red or swift is enclosed, 
forming a drum This reduces the air movement about the machine 
(since tile swift no longer acts as a fan) with beneficial results to the 
matenal, since there is not the same variation in moisture content 
of the different layers of yarn on the drum Conditions aie also 
better for the operator An effective brake is applied which is cap- 
able of stopping the drum when rotating at a circumfeiential speed 
of 300 yaids per minute, in less than half a revolution All the 
indmed blades on which the first section is built are adiustablc from 
a common setting point to any required angle The measuring 
device is specially designed so as to measure accurately and to slop 
the machine when the exact length of warp is made That is, 
instead of the indicator operating solely from the revolutions of the 
swift or drum, requinng percentage allowances to be calculated for 
the increased lengths of the outer layers of yarn, the mechanism 
IS so designed that an adjustment of the counter can be made to 
correspond with the angle at which the indmed blades on the swift 
are set Once this adjustment is made the counter will register 
the correct length of warp automatically 

Another machme of particular interest to the rayon industry is 
an automatic hank leasing and tiemg madiine, made by Gegauf, 
of Steckbom, Switzerland. The swifts on the reeling machine are 
made m detachable and rdatively short lengths for use on this 
machme, and as each section is filled, it is taken and placed in the 
leasing machme Here needles come into operation, threading the 
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tie \ arn in and out of the openings in the hank The downward 
and upward movements ol the needles aie lepeatcd thiough all the 
openings in the hank, then ciitUrs and knolleis come into operation 
to cut and knot the tic \ains One opcrati\( attends the machine, 
vhich IS designed to lease ten hanks at a time 

A warp u-windino machine, introduced by Platt’s, has been 
paitieularly successful in tlie Indian market Its puipose is to 
a\oid excessive loom slop]ngcs due to warp ends sticking togethei 
as a lesult of storage in a sx/cd condition Such beams are run 
through the waip re winder, where all such faults are lemedied, and 
where slack ends can alsc be icctified The resulting beam will, 
of course, weave off with few stoppages, so that in effect one machine 
with low standing charges has been opeiated at low efficiency so 
that a large number of looms, with nigh standing charges, can 
operate at high efficiency 

An inifiroved Johnson Rayon and Silk Si/er has just been 
placed on the market The original machine of Johnson’s was verv 
effective, but the latei type has been considerably improved and is 
certainly more efficient Quite a considera,ble number of improve- 
ments have been made, the most important proliably being the new 
\ anable-speed drive which has been designed and patented It 
includes in one self-contained unit motor, variable speed drive, and 
reversing motion It is controlled from e\ery important opeiatmg 
point of the machine The slow speed feature makes it possible to 
give the warf just enough “ creep,” so that it will not remain tn 
the &17C solution or stick to the drying cans The reverse motion 
permits running the warp back through the machine when desired 
There is a quick-change gear box whereby the stretch is positively 
determined and controlled by a new compensating drive that 
cannot slip The speed of the quelsch is regulated to confoim with 
that of the drying cylindeis At this point the exact stretch desired 
may be obtained Cone pulleys and slip belts are entirely 
eliminated from the machine Change gears aie used for securing 
the proper tension between the last drying cylinder and the draw 
rolls, so that there is no need to add or tcai off cloth from the draw 
roll to secure proper tension as heretofore 

Another very impoilant improvement on this machine is chat 
seamless tinned coppei cliying cylinders are employed The seam- 
less cylinders arc certainly a very definite improvement over the 
old riveted type The ludchine consliiiclion and design is certainly 
an advance on anything that lias yet been put on the market, and 
the efficiency of the machine has been matenally imxiroved 

There is to be noted increased activity in the production and 
use of warp tying-in and twisting machines The latest develop- 
ment IS the introduction of the easily portable type 

A new leasing machine has been put out by the Uster Factories, 
Zunch The actual leasing mechanism travels across the warp at 
speeds which are adjusted according to the number of threads per 
inch In this mechanism there are two shuttles which are threaded 
with the lease cord A needle at the front of the device, assisted by 
another needle underneath the warp, takes one thread slightly 
away from the mam bulk of the warp These needles are supplied 
in various sizes according to the class and count of the yarn being 
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Icabecl Tlie shuttles work alternately up and down, so that when 
one shuttle is passing its lease cord over the selected thread the 
other shuttle is passing the second lease cord undei tlie same thread 

One of the most remarkable fealuies of the machine is that if by 
an> chance the selecting needles should miss a thread, the shuttles 
are automatically licld uj) and do not function By this means tlic 
perfect continuity of the encl-and-end lease Ihioughout the width of 
the warp is assuied An automatic counter registers the number ot 
ends leased, and this, in common with the shuttles, does not register 
if an end is missed. 

Weaving. 

In order to avoid lost picks in a loom a method has been intro- 
duced vvhereb}’’ a uniform length of yarn is wound upon a pun 
This natuially involves certain mechanism which has been added 
to pirn winding machines, and it also calls for the application to 
looms of a weft stop motion and shuttle locating device By the 
employment of these two devices, namely, the measuring device for 
the pirner and the locating and stopping device for the loom, it is 
claimed that lost picks are avoided and the work of the weaver 
reduced. Up to the present the method has not been largely 
adopted, probably due to the fact that too much depends upon the 
correct setting of the two devices m order to secure perfect efficiency 
It will be readily understood that a bad setting of the measunng 
device or mef&ciency during piecing up might result in a consider- 
able amount of waste and also might prevent the exact and desired 
length being wound upon the spindle. The idea, however, has 
possibilities, but it is doubtful whether an ordinary weft feeler 
acting on a bunch or the pim within the shuttle is not a better and 
more eff cient proposition. 

A very interesting development which has taken place in 
England during the past two years has been the introduction by a 
number of loom makers of looms specially designed to weave rayon 
or silk At the outset in Lancashire an attempt was made to adapt 
the Lancashire loom, but it was quickly iccognized that to secure 
the best results and the most perfect qualilv of cloth the loom should 
be specially designed to deal with the delicate rayon fibres Such 
firms as llessrs Butterworlh & Dickinson, Willian & Mills, Henry 
Livesey Ltd , and Hattcisley & Sons Ltd., have all gone into the 
question of rayon looms veiy closely These looms embody a 
quality of construction which is excellent, and all the firms men- 
tioned can now supply wide ranges of such looms. 

An interesting new Terry-towel loom has been introduced by 
Butterworth & Dickinson A number of improvements have been 
^phed which improve the efficienc} and production of the loom. 
The Terrv motion IS controlled from any suitable jack of the 
dobby, but the movement and liming are denved from an adiust- 
able ram on the bottom shaft of the loom, which operates on to one 
arm of a bell-crank lever resting on the cam, and the other arm of 
this lever is a short vertical one, which is an inch or so away from 
the short vertical arm of a similar but reversed right-angled lever. 
The dobby lifts or lowers a metal distance piece between the two 
vertical arms. When the metal piece is lifted, the cam motion is 
passed positively by the first lever to the second, the horizontal 
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arm of which controls the rise and fall of the terr} healer by means 
of a link and spring 

The duck-bill or howl on the sley stop-rod then passes in the 
usual way cither under or o\ei the heatci, and in the latter event 
allows the reed to swing back to as to leave the “ loose picks ” in 
the tciry weave at the rcquiicd adjusted distance froin the fiet ot 
the cloth The arrangement is very much superior 1o any arrange- 
ment of direct connection ot the terry heater to the dobb\, whose 
lift is not ideal eithci in amount or in timing In the arrangement 
described the control is positive and the device very simple, and 
the timing can be adjusted to be exactly correct 

William Dickinson & Son have introduced a Dobbv with a 
variable dwell It is possible to alter the dwell ” from onc- 
third to one-half pick, oi troin 120 deg. to 180 deg or any degree 
between the two This alteration can be effected very simply It 
will be appreciated that advantage can be taken of this definite 
‘'dwell’’ by reducing the “lilt” oir opening to shed The 
ad\antages sccuicd arc that less work is thrown on to the healds 
and less warp and weft breakages occur because the shed is also 
definitely onen for the shuttle passage. 

A simplified warp ‘^top motion of the type employing a movable 
bar has been introduced b} Henry Livese} Ltd 

The gieaiest e\])^nse involved in the production of damask 
fabrics is undoubledly embodied m the preparation of the design 
and the cutting of the cards Over many years, numerous attempts 
have been made to reduce the amount of work involved and the 
time requiied foi the production of a set of cards, which applied to 
the lacquard machine will produce the damask fabric Photo- 
graphv has been brought in to the service of the designers, and 
metal sheets having a positi\ e and negative face have been prepared 
and utilized in jilace of the ordinary punched cards In con- 
junction with these metal designed sheets the “ Bessbrook ” self- 
twilling lacquard is used 

There have been many other so-called improvements introduced 
to the tiade, but the> have failed when pul into actual practice 
to become commercial propositions Rcccntlj/ Devoge & Co have 
introduced what ihcv call a inulti-weave raid saving damask 
machine In ]>rinciple it is double-lift, single cylinder, and three 
weaves and a float are obtainable m single cloth structures with a 
single shuttle One defect previously found in the weaving of 
damask, especially with tlic ” Bessbrook ” machine, has been what 
IS called the “ ditch,” which appears on one side of the figure It 
is claimed in the “ Miilti-Wcave ” machine the binding points of 
adjoining weaves are on adjacent ends and picks throughout, thus 
improving the binding. One card serves for two picks in single 
shuttle fabrics, and one needle controls four warp threads, therefore 
it will be appreaated that one needle is doing the work of eight in 
terms of cards, thus effecting a saving of seven-eighths of the 
designing and. card cutting which would normally be lequired for 
full brocade harness 

Dr Carver introduced the “comb ” method of warp thread 
breakage detector many yeais ago The s}stem was largely 
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adopted and is still utilized where gentle treatment ot the yarn is an 
advantage. With cotton warps the dropper system is quite efficient 
and nondiarmfuL Recently I)r. Carver has invented a new method 
of detecting the exhaustion of weft within the shuttle, which it is 
claimed is unique in design and po'^^itive in action. The equipment 
consists of a warp-st(^]) motion and a weft feeler working upon the 
same electric knock-oH motion to stop the loom when a warp thread 
breaks, or when the feeler motion indicates that the margin of weft 
has been reached, in the case of semi-automatic looms; and to stop 
the loom when the warp thread breaks and actuate the shuttle 
change when the margin of weft in the shuttle has been 
reached, in the case of automatic looms. The weft feeler and warp- 
stop motions act in the same simple way to close the circuit of low 
voltage (4.5) through the knock-off. 

The feeler motion acts within the shuttle itself, the current being 
carried into the shuttle by a pair of spring-impelled balls projecting 
into the shuttle-box from the shuttle guide-plate about in. to 
engage short contact plates on the shuttle. The feeler has been 
developed after research into all the previous forms of feeler motions 
and its action takes into account the inevitable variation in the size 
of the pirn. It acts differentially, measuring the distance between 
the surface of the wood or paper of the pirn and the surface of the 
yarn wound upon it. In this way it can be easily set to actuate the 
knock-off motion when only the permissible amount of waste which, 
in the case of artificial silk is of a thickness on the pirn of only 
four thousandths of an inch, remains. 

The fittings are sent out completely wired from a junction-box 
large enough to contain a dry -cell battery measuring 4 ins. x 4 ins. 
X 1 1 ins. and giving 4.5 volts, and fixed on the loom side at a 
position where flexible leads carry the current into the warp-stop 
motion simply suspended on the lease-rods. Dry-cell batteries, 
as recently so much improved, give satisfactory results over a long 
life, but it it is preferred, leads from a central low-pressure trans- 
former can be brought into the junction-box or at slightly more 
expense a small generator can be fitted to each loom. A single 
cable from the box passes to a lantern at any convenient part high 
on the loom, which shows a red light when the warp-stop motion 
acts and a green light when the feeler motion acts. The 
knock-off is of a simplified type which can be attached 
either to the weft-fork, the handle, or the clutch, or to any other 
part of the starting gear that may be chosen. The whole equip- 
ment can be fitted in a few minutes on a loom, the parts being so 
small that, with one rod to carry the combs, and including a supply 
of combs or drop-wires for the warp, they can be carried m a small 
attache-case. 

Mixing of layon weft either in weaving or in knitting is 
^oming increasingly employed. A motion which was introduced 
in the first place to be applied to woollen looms is now being 
developed for rayon looms. It is an American invention, the 
inventor being W. H. Baker, who many years ago was one of the 
inventors of the B^er-Kip stop motion for looms. The present 
invention is a bobbin^anging attachment which can be applied to 
existing looms, and in the past has been applied to the Crompton 
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& Knowles type, winch it will be appreciated is a heavy loom. As 
stated, it IS now being developed for application to rayon looms. 
Two boxes are placed on the feeler side, which is the left-hand side 
of the loom, and the two boxes are placed undci the supply battery 

The attaclicd illustration will show the weft-mjxmg cycle of 
oi:>erations on an automatic loom. 
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5. — Weft-mixing cycle of operation on ^oom. 

Three picks from three shuttles in rotation are provided, and 
in addition any one of the shuttles can be automatically replenished 
as desired. By its method of weaving at least one cell or shuttle 
box at one side of the slcy is always emptied when the sley beats 
up. The necessary changing of the bobbin just prior to its complete 
exhaustion is accomplished by receiving that particular shuttle in 
one of the cells or boxes of one shifting shuttle box, then forcing 
a fresh bobbin into the shuttle by the usual methods of mechanism 
and expelling the empt}?- bobbin through the adjacent cell or cells 
in the shuttle box while the latter is or are emptying. 

By the employment oi a cam on the lower shaft the loom action 
of tlie mechanism winch operates the transfer hammer can be 
delayed, after the feeler motion has indicated that a new bobbin is 
required, until such time as the shuttle is in the proper and appro- 
priate box. 

Ruti introduced for rayon and .silk weaving a flat shuttle within 
which is fitted a flat pirn. The de.sign and construction of the pirn 
IS excellent, and it is claimed that advantageous results are secured 
during weaving. Tlie amount of weft yarn carried in the shuttle 
is doubled. The shed is reduced by one-fifth. Winding the pirns 
presents no difficult}^. Should the shuttle capacity remain un- 
altered the shed opening can be reduced by 20 to 25 per cent., and 
therrfore the number of picks can be increased considerably. It is 
claimed that there is a distinct reduction in the number of broken 
ends. 

Knitting. 

In knitting macliinery it will be appreciated that full-fashioned 
hose machines are becoming increasingly used. As a result we find 
that a considerable number of improvements have been introduced 
for this particular type of machine. For example, single-unit 
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mach] les aie now constructed in which Ihf complete hose — leg and 
Toot — are made ( n one machine It will be appreciated that by 
this mean a fociiiig michinc becomes unnccessirv Ihe machines 
have been speeded up» cuid whereas a vc ar or two ago such machines 
were only running at a speed of /O courses per minute, to day the 
spe-^d has beci increased to bo S«; courses pti minute 

It has also to be noted that a sinc,le he id full-fashioned hose 
machine has now b^-tn put on the market When as previousl} 
machines of ib, 20 or 24 knitting heads were cmplu3/ccl, such heads 
being on one frame and under one contiol, the single bead is a unit 
in itself and is not dependent on the other heads 

This single-head machine produces the genuine full-fashioned 
hose, using sinkers, di\ ders, and spring needles lusl as the multi- 
head machine, but giving a much increased production over the 
multi head machine The simplicit\ with which a machine can be 
operated enables opera t ves I0 be trained quickl} , and although in 
the past it has been necessary to employ highly skilled male 
operatives to operate the multi head machines, it is found that on 
the new single machine^ female operatives arc being taught to 
operate them successfully in a very short time 

An interesting feature of the new machine is that the ver^ finest 
gauges can be operated successfully — m fact, the ultra-fine gauge 
hose can now be manufactured as easily as the old, coaisci gauges 

The Carrier” system of feeding to the full-fashioned hose 
machine is another very important development, although it has 
not being \ery largely adopted either in Great Britain or on the 
Continent of Europe up to date The idea comes from Ameiica 
and consists m the employment of throe threads tc feed 01 supply a 
panel in full-fashioned knitting, but we understand that one 
English firm has sncce««fullv adopted this method, the object of 
which is exactiy the same as that which obtains in weft mixing in a 
loom, namely, the obviation of rings or stripes The development 
of the Carrier ” or three-thread system has resulted in the mtro^ 
duction of the Pineapple” Cone by the Universal Winding 
Company , to which rclcrcncc has already been made 

Testing Machinlr\ 

Several new testing niachines lia\c Ixui inlroductd to the textile 
industry, one of the most important being the Shirley analyser, 
a machine patented by the Biitish Cotton Industiy Research 
Association, and made by tloward & Bullough, Accrington Its 
function is that of testing samples of cotton for the quantity of 
trash they contain, and it may be used for the following purposes 

(0 To give the purchasei or seller of raw cotton or waste 
definite figures concerning its proportions of clean cotton 
and trash 

(2) To give the spinner an accurate idea of the capabilities of 
his existing machinery on any particular class or mark of 
cotton 

(3) To enable him to determine the state of cleanliness of his 
product at any stage in the opening and cleaning pro- 
cesses up to and induding carding 
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4 To enable him to abccrtain the quantity oi fbre suitable tc 
be spun in the Nvaste from an\ particular machine 

(^) lo cn iblc him to determine the loss of good librt in the 
sequence ot opening and cleaning processes 

As a r^ilt ol ih< infcirintion obtaintd from the test the 
spinnei will 1 c giudecl in tli^ adjustment ot his machmers A 
streamline flj\ of an is iisfd foi elltcting the separation of the 
trash from the Imt, and tlie principle of operation is such that the 



trash IS removed completely without loss of fibre The machine 
comprises a feed plate and feed roller with taker-in, stripping knife, 
and a high-speed suction cage The air current is controlled and 
enters from three points 

Owing lo its high speed and large number of teeth, the taker-in 
cylinder opens up the cotton almost to the single hair state Due 
to the high centnfugil force, cotton hairs and trash particles tend to 
travel tangentially outwards and enter the air stream this tendenc\ 
is intensified by the action of the streamer plate, which is specialh 
** streamlined so as lo allow the air currents set up by the motion 
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of the taker-in cylinder to join the general air stream without 
forming eddies. 

The separation of the cotton and the trash takes place as the 
two travel with th(? air stream through the settling chamber, the 
heavy trash particles falling almost straight through the air stream 
to the trash tray. On the other hand, as the single cotton hairs are 
entirely controlled by the air stream, they arc carried along with 
it, and out of the chamber. The less heav}' trash particles tend to 
fail, but are earned some way by the stream, and if the air 
currents are properly adjusted they ultimately fall into the trash 
tray, but at a pdint further forward than the heavier particles. 

The time taken for the test, which is usually made on loo grams 
of cotton, is about 1 5 minutes. It will be realized how much time 
this saves compared with the usual mill tests, where about 100 lbs. 
of cotton are put through, and in addition there is, of course, no 
interruption of the normal mill production. 

A roving tester has been put on the market by Rudolf Knote, 
of Leipzig, which determines the amount of twist to be put into a 
roving, and also inspects the regularity of the roving. The roving 
bobbin is mounted in a stand, and the rove unwound and passed 
between a pair of rollers. It is next taken under a pulley mounted 
on a pendulum ajrrangement, which is weighted to suit the hank 
roving. Next the rove passes between another pair of rollers. The 
weighted pulley moves up and down according to the variation m 
stretdi of the rove, and this movement is recorded on a chart. 
Excessive stretch indicates insufficient twist in the roving. 

The *‘Distanceur Litty'* is a device also made by Rudolf 
Knote for testing the correctness of drawing roller settings for any 
particular cotton. It consists of several lines of drawing rollers 
whose setting can be altered while the machine is working and with 
the material passing through. The delivered material may either be 
twisted and wound by a ring spindle, or delivered as a ribbon of 
fibres along a black channel. The rollers arc adjusted according to 
the evenness of appearance of this ribbon or to the evenness and 
freedom from ''crackers’’ of the twisted yarn, and this setting 
can then be adopted in the actual machines intended to work the 
material under test. 

After tlie foregoing paper had been prepared for this Congress 
and sent to press, information was received with regard to a 
new device known as the “ Static ” Anti-Stripper for cards, which 
is of Spanish origin. You will note the significant term " Anti- 
stripper.” By the use of the device it is stated that the card can 
function, with the necessity of stripping, for a period varying from 
24 to 100 hours, according to the state of the card, with the same 
hourly production and qudity of textile fibres, permitting a normal 
average of 48 hours for American and Indian cotton and silk or 
rayon fibres to be estimated. 

As stated atove, the "Static” device is an anti-stripping 
arrangement. Scientificalty, the "Static” apparatus has its 
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pnnciple in the phenomenon of electrostatic induction, which is pro- 
duced by means of friction oi the dielectric material which clothes 
the “ Static ’’ device with the fibres in course of carding and the 
air suction which the card clothing creates in its revolving action. 

The device IS placed a short distance from the wire of the card 
clothing, and it is seated that the electrostatic action compels the 
fibres to remain on the surface, with the result that the maximum 
carding action of the fibrous mass is obtained, at the same time 
preventing accumulation between the points of the card wire. 

The most important claim, of course, relates to the reduction 
in the number of strippings. It is stated that from one to two 
strippings only in 48 hours are required, as compared with 16 
strippings in most cards in the same period, and that the increasing 
production represented by stoppages for strippings is from 3 to 
4 per cent. There is naturally a reduction in labour and a saving 
in power. 

We have had brought to our notice a device which is probably 
more applicable to wool than to other fibres, although it is stated 
in an article which has been sent through that this “ Pendultex ” 
machine is for measuring the swelling capacity of textiles — ^this 
means, of course, textile fibres. It will be appreciated that the 
elasticity of fibres has been tested by taking a handful of such 
fibres, compressing them, and then opening tlie hand. The 
‘‘Pendultex” apparatus practically carries out this process 
mechanically and scientifically. 

As it will be appreciated from the name, the ” Pendultex,” a 
pendulum is employed and a calibrated scale is used to measure the 
elasticity. The fibre is put into a small chamber and the pendulum 
is swung. The swinging' of the pendulum brings about com- 
pression of the fibre until a certain point is reached when the 
pressure on the fibre is removed, and an indicating device on the 
calibrated scale shows the figure of elasticity* 
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COOK'S 

WACOiSEg-L ITS 

[WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE I 

' - — I 


s 




MODEL SX 


Weekly productions of 240,000 to 380,000 ends are 
being obtained on large variety of work— Plains, Stripes, 
Leased Warps, Double Beam, with or without dropwires 

ASK FOR PARTICULARS: 

Barber & Colman L*.!* 

Brooklands, near Manchester 

Te/e|>fione ; SALE 2277 Te/egrams ; BARCOL, SALE 
Continental Depot: Barber St, Colman Ltd.» 6 Rue Victor Hugo, Mulhouse, Alsace, Franc 
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WARP-TYING MACH 

TIES FROM THE LEASE 



PORTABLE MODEL LS 


FOR ARTIFICIAL SiLK 

TYING OPERATION CAN BE DONE AT THE LOOM 
WITHOUT DISTURBING HEALDS AND REED, &c. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS FROM 

Barber & Col man L*!* 

Brooklands, near Manchester 

Telephone : SALE 2277 Telegrams ; BARCOL, SALE 


Continental Depot: Barber & Colman Ltd.» 6 Rue Victor Hugo, Mu I house, Alsace, France 
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TECHNICAL SECTIOh 


Some Comparative Tests on 
Varieties of Cotton : 
Brazilian— Argentine— American . 


Paper prepared by CAMILLO LEVI, Director of the Royal Research 
Department for the Paper and Vegetable Textile Fibre Industries, 
Milan, 


T he difficulties of commercial interchange between the various 
nations and the constant precautions which all are obliged to 
take in order to safeguard to a certain decree their own economic 
positions, have emphasized the need of having recourse as far as 
possible to the use of home-grown raw materials and of ascertaining, 
in regard to commercial interchanges, which are the countries that 
can exert a favourable influence upon the balance of trade. 

It is for that reason that in matters concerning the cotton industry, 
apart from the use of certain types of cotton which have occupied a 
predominant place among our imports, attention has been turned for 
some years to other classes of cotton as a possible, even partial, 
substitute for the existing ones. The Royal Research Department 
(R. Stazione Sperimentale) for the Paper and Textile Fibre Industries, 
of which I have the honour of being the director, has not failed to 
study this problem and has already initiated systematic researches 
with a view to examining the technological properties of a number of 
tjrpes of cotton which may be of interest to our market, and comparing 
them with those types of cotton already well known to our manu- 
facturers. 

In the present report I intend to refer to a preliminary set of tests 
carried out for this purpose in our own laboratories on various types 
of Brazilian and Argentine cotton ; the results of further tests will be 
published as and when they are complete. 

The samples which have so far been studied and which have been 
supplied by firms of proved trustworthiness, comprise : three types 
of Brazilian cotton, two of them are of no particular specification and 
are referred to in the present report as Brazilian I and Brazilian II ; 
and the third named Brazilian Ceaxk, There are two types of Argentme 
cotton, one m^ked Argentine I and the other Bello, and there is one 
type of American cotton, for comparison purposes, viz., American 
Middling good colour i in. 

Chemical Characteristics, 

Of the three samples : Brazilian Ceara, Argentine Bello and 
American, certain chemical characteristics were determined. 
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As will be seen from Table I,* the resultant values vary considerably 
for the three samples ; they are closer in the case of the Argentine 
Bello and the American, mainly as regards the percentage of wax 
content. The percentage of non-cellulose substances is least in the 
American cotton, being 1.27 per cent. It amounts to 1.45 per cent, 
in the case of the Argentine Bello, and to 1.92 per cent, in the case 
of the Brazilian Ccara, a fact which has a certain importance from the 
point of view of raw material capable of being utilized and also from 
the point of view of subsequent spinning operations. 

The percentage of nitrates, expressed in terms of the percentage 
of nitrogen, is determined by the Kyeldahl process, and that again is 
highest in the case of the Brazilian Ceara, being 0.37 per cent, as 
against 0.27 for the Argentine Bello and 0.24 per cent, for the 
American. 

Length of Staple. 

Tests were carried out on a Baer apparatus and Figs. 1-6 represent 
graphs obtained by direct application of each type of fibre on a back- 
ground of black velvet. More significant staple graphs are those 
corresponding to Graph I, which have as their basis the weight ot groups 
of fibres taken at intcrv^als of 5 mm., this being the distances between 
the combs of the apparatus. It seems to us that weight values of 
this kind arc of more importance than those based on the number of 
fibres contained in each group. 

For each type of cotton two tests w^cre made, and the data thus 
obtained were entered on Table II, expressed in percentages ; the 
correq)onding staple graphs are shown in Graph I. 

Average Lengths. 

These were calculated from the staple graphs by converting the 
irre^ar area represented byOABCDEFG (Graph VII) into the 
equivalent rectangular area 0 H I G, having the common base 0 G. 
The average lengths arc therefore shown by the height 0 H. 

Effeciive Lengths. 

The cifectivc lengths wore calculated according to the Shirley 
Institute method, always on the basis of the weight graphs. The 
same applies to the so-called percentage of short staple and variation 
of staple length, the values of which arc calculated consequently upon 
the total weight of the sample tested. The following is the mode of 
calculation which was made from the diagram (Graph VIII). O A, repre- 
senting the maximum length of staple of the fibre under examination, 
is bisected at A', and from A' the horizontal line A' B' is drawn, and 
B' B at right angles to A' B'. 0 C is marked, being JOB, and the 
line C C' is then drawn at right angles, and on it point C* is marked 
so that C C/ is equal to I C C'. The horizontal line drawn from 
O'" meets the bisector of the diagram at D' : D is the foot of the 
perpendicular drawn from D' at right angles to 0 G. Points E and 
F are now marked, so that OE = DF = JOD. 
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In this manner we have : — 

Eflectivc length = E E' 

EE'— FF' 

Percentage variation ~- 

F. K' 

Percentage shoit staple =- I) G 

Values obtained l^y this method «igrec laiily well with those cor- 
responding to the number of hbres lu each individual section of the 
diagrams, as proved by the tests made by indirect application of this 
number. 

As to the values ot most frequent length, these cannot be considered 
to coincide exactly according to the two methods of test ; here again 
the weight percentages taken from the graphs arc used for the purpose 
of calculating the values of most frequent lengths. 

The values thus obtained are given in 'J'ablc III. 

The variation between the average lengths of staple for the various 
types of cotton arc not excessive, although on the other hand they are 
not negligible ; those encountered in the \’'arious t5q;)es of Brazilian 
cotton arc greater, seeing that they amount to 19 to 21 mm. As will 
be seen from the diagrams and as shown in Table I, there is a greater 
tendency towards irregularity among the Brazilian types ol cotton, 
particularly in the Cear^ t3rpe, although in this quality staples were 
found of the length of 45 mm. It is true that this type has an elfcetive 
length value equal to 29 mm., but it must not be forgotten that the 
percentage of short fibres amounts to 25.5 per cent., which is rather 
high in comparison with the other two Brazilian samples, Brazilian I 
and Brazilian II (17.5 per cent, and 15.5 per cent, respectively) and 
compares particularly badly with Argentine Bello (9,5 per cent.) 
and with the American cotton (9.5 per cent.). 

The percentage of variation in length is more or less constant in the 
case of the Brazilian types and the Argentine types, but here also the 
superiority of the American is very considerable, the figures being 
19 per cent, for the American, whereas the figures for the other types 
vary from 24 per cent, to 27.5 per cent. 

The most frequent staple length is from 20 to 25 mm. according to 
the deductions made from the " weight " graphs, 'fhe percentage of 
weight coming within these figures is less than 40 (at times it is less 
than 30) for the Brazilian and Argentine cottons, but amounts up to 
52 for the American cotton, which factor assists materially towards 
the general regularity of this type of cotton. The diagram emphasizes 
this characteristic, and if we glance at the others we see that the 
one which approaches most closely to the American is the diagram for 
the Argentine Bello in spite of the fact that although the percentage 
of short fibres (9.5 per cent.) is the same, there is not a negligible 
difference in the remaining percentages. 

Structural and Dynamometrical Characteristics. 

A preliminary set of tests was made with Brazilian I, Brazilian 
Ceark, .^gentine I, Argentine Bello and American Middling Good 
Colour, limited in the first place to the examination of the number of 
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convolutions, tests for strength and for tests of stretch. The tests 
were made on about one hundred fibres of each type, cut to 10 mm. 

More complete deductions can be made after other structural 
characteristics have been studied, based on a larger number of fibres. 
However, from the tests which were made, the following comparison» 
arc available : 

Table IV shows the percentage of convolutions per 10 mm. and gives 
the mean number ot convolutions in that given length. The figures 
for the average number of convolutions work out at between 33 and 
38, and seem to us, at first sight, to have no particular importance. 

From the point of view of regularity of twist, this can only be 
taken into account when observations are being made in the later 
stages of spinning and in the finished products. It may be remarked, 
however, that in the case ot Brazilian I, the minimum twist (less than 
10) and the maximum twist (over 60) have very low percentages ; 
8 per cent, in all. The remaining 92 per cent, has a twist varying from 
10 to 60, of which 39 per cent, comes within the limits of 30 to 40 
convolutions. Within these same limits the Brazilian Cear^ can only 
claim 30 per cent. ; its maximum twist is 60 to 70 (always on the 
basis of 10 mm.), but 91 per cent, of the whole is taken up between 
10 and 50 convolutions. 

In the Argentine I the maximum percentage is found in the column 
20 to 30, whilst 89 per cent, is represented by the limits of from 10 to 
50 turns per 10 mm. In the case of the Bello, the maximum is found 
within the limits of 30 and 40 turns for the same unit of length, but 
there is not so great a difference between the values for the other limits. 
In this type of cotton there were a number of fibres with verj’ 
little twist. American cotton gives 29 . 5 per cent, for the limits between 
30 and 40 turns, and there was a maximum twist of over 100 turns 
represented by 1.5 per cent. 

Tabic IV records graphs relating to the number of convolutions 
(on a length of 10 mm.) according to the different sections of the 
length of the fibre. No particular facts of importance can emerge from 
the study of such a diagram, as the results vary considerably. See 
also Table VIII. 

For the purpose of studying the dynamometric characteristics, 
tests were carried out with a Schopper apparatus, on the basis of a 
10 mm. length of fibre, the fibres being the same as those used for 
testing the number of convolutions, C onstant speed of bottom plate 
of clamp : 6omm./ift, Table V gives the values obtained: mean, 
maximum and minimum, resulting from the examination of about 
one hundred fibres of each type, and it should be noted that the tests 
were carried out in a suitable physico-mcchanical atmosphere, tempera- 
ture and humidity being kept constant at 19® C. and 65 per cent, 
respectively by means of suitable apparatus. 

Highest amongst those values ^ving mean resistance was the 
American with 5.72 gr., whilst minimum was the Brazilian I with 
4.85 gr. A study of the percentages recorded for each resistance is 
not without importance. Brazilian I has its greatest percentages 
comprised between 2 gr. and 7 gr., with a peak of 21 per cent, between 
the limits of 4 to 5 gr. and with 1.5 per cent, between the limits of 
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9 to 10 gr. Ceara provides 3.5 per cent, with resistance values of over 
logr., but its other values are spread over the remaining limits of 
resistance, its peak being 20 per cent, between the limits of 3 to 4 gr. 
The Argentine I, also, has its percentages spread over the various 
limits, although in this case also 10 gr. was exceeded by a number of 
fibres (4 per cent.) ; the maximum percentage was 16.5 per cent, 
encountered within the limits of 2 to 3 gr. and between 7 to 8 gr. 
Maximum percentage falls still lower in the case of Bello, amounting 
only to 13.5 per cent. In this case every resistance value was well 
represented. 

In the case of the American cotton, on the other hand, between 
the resistances of 4 and 8gr. there was taken up 64.5 per cent.; 
greater unifonnity was found within the limits of 4 to 5 gr. (20 per 
cent.) and between 5 to 6 gr. (20 per cent.). Noticeable also was the 
15 per cent, encountered within the limits of 7 to 8 gr. 

In Table II and Table VIII there are collected also the mean 
resistances at various points in the length of the fibre. The graphs 
teach us in the first place (as a result of this limited number of pre- 
liminary tests) that the mean resistance increases with the length of 
the fibre, not overlooking the fact, however, that the tests have all been 
carried out on samples of fibre 10 mm. in length, comprising mainly 
the central portion of the fibre. From the diagrams we find that whereas 
in the case of Brazilian I, we pass from a mean resistance of 2.5 gr. 
(10 to 15 mm.) up to 7gr. (30 to 35 mm.), and in the case of Ceark 
from 3.3 gr. (15 to 20 mm.) to 5.6 gr. (40 to 45 mm.). In the case of 
the two samples of Argentine cotton and in the case of the American 
cotton the variations between maximum and minimum values were 
not so great : there is a greater uniformity of resistance in the fibres 
of different length. 

In substance, if we examine the mean values of resistance recorded 
on the samples under test, we pass almost gradually from the minimum 
values of Brazilian I to the maximum values of the American, as 
shown in Table V. The same table shows that the question of stretch 
is quite the contrary. The greate.st values, according to these tests, 
were encountered in the Brazilian I type, being 2.5 mm. (1.5 per cent.). 
From the point of view of elasticity, this type of cotton presented 
great uniformity, for whereas the highest percentages (see Table VII) 
correspond to elongations of 1.2 and i.4mm.--viz., 18.5 per cent, 
and 15.5 per cent, respectively, the remaining percentages are dis- 
tributed between 0.4 mm. and 2.5 mm., but with very low percentages 
for each individual unit of elasticity. The Ceari type gave stretching 
properties varying from 0.4mm. to 2.1mm., with percentages over 
10 per cent, in various units (0.9, i.o and 1.2 mm.) and good percent- 
ages in the case of the other units. The cotton which showed the 
smallest variation of elasticity was the Argentine in both its types. 
T3q)e I showed an average stretch of 0.91mm. and the Bello an 
average of i.o mm., the former varying from 0.3 to 1.8 mm. and the 
latter from 0.2 to 1.6 mm. The elasticity of this cotton was, there- 
fore, low in comparison with the Brazilian cotton, and also in comparison 
with the American cotton, which gave an elongation varying from 
0.5 minimum and 2.0 maximum, with an average stretch of i .32 mm., 
and which was only exceeded in the case of the Brazilian I. 
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The above data, which were the results of a preliminary^ limited 
number of tests carried out on a few samples of Brazilian and Argentine 
cotton, cannot, of course, allow complete conclusions to be made. 

Tests which will be carried out on larger quantities of further 
samples of cotton from tlie same centres will be better able to con- 
tribute to the deduction of other and more reliable results. 


TABLE I 

PRINCIPAL CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Brazilian Ceard . . 
Argentine Bello . . 


Nitrates • 
percentage 
of 

niti ogen 


0 .19\ _(). 37 

o-2r>\ 

0 29/ 


Fatty■*^^ax 
substance 
soluble in 
ethylic ether, 
per cent 


Mineral 
substances 
(ash) 
per cent 


()‘77\ 

0-73/ 

0*39\ 

0-40/ 


= 0-7r) 
= 0 305 


1 91\ Percentages 

1 • 93 / “ ’ detoimined 

I *41 \ - under condi- 

1-49/ ■ tions of 

absolute 
drvmess 


American middling 0 21"! ... 0 37\ .. .... 

good colour O-a?/ 0 41/ =**•■’*' 


1 07 Mean of l\\o 
I 29/ tests 


TABLE II 

PERCENTAGE 01' THE WEIGHT OF FIBRE IN THE VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF THE STAPLE GRAPHS 


Type 


40-45 

mm 

35-40 30-35 

mm mm 

30-38 

25-30 

mm 

20-25 

mm 

15-20 

mm. 

lO-lo -10 
mm. mm. 

Biazilian I 


— 

— 4 

30-38 

24*5 

34 

18 

6*5 13 

11 


— 

4*5 

10 

31 

27 

11-5 7 

„ Ccani 


1 5 

4 9-5 

30-38 

15 • 5 

28-5 

19 

13 9 

Argoiitino T 


— 

4 

15*5 

36-5 

24-5 

12 7-5 

Bello . . 
American middling 

— 

— 3 

21-5 

37-5 

25-6 

8 4-5 

good colour 

Mean 

0-5 10*5 

TABLE III 

STAPLE GRAPHS 

Short fibres Vanation 
m terms of in terms of 
Effective percentage percentage 

52 23 

Most frequent 
length of 

8 6 

Tvpe 

length 

length oi weight 

of weight 

fil 

mm. 

)re 

% 

These figures are 

Braziban I 

U) 

26 

17-6 

24 5 

20-25 

84 

» 11 

2U 

25 

15*5 

27 f) 

20-25 

31 

deduced from 

j, Ccar^ < • 

21 

29 

25 5 

27-5 

20-25 

28- 

the staple graphs 

Argentine I 

20 

24 

14-5 

24 5 

20-25 

36- 

worked on the 

« Bello . . 

American middling 
good colour 

21 

25 

0 6 

24 

20-25 

37- 

basis of weight. 

20 

24 

9*5 

19 

20-25 

52 

Baer’s apparatus. 
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TABLli JV 


PER( liNTAGIi OE CONVOI-UTIONS (I’cr 10 mm.) 

A\i la^i 

niiinbiM 


lypc* 

-10 

jo-iio :J 0 .‘i 0 

30- to 

iO-.G0 .30-00 

00-70 

70-S0 SO-00 00 100 

()1 ( ou- 
lOO- \(»luLiou' 

Bia/ilicin I 

1 G 

0 17 -G 


ir» I2-.3 

2 fi 

2-.1 1 G - 

3d 

„ CoarA 

1 

13 lil 

30 

22 0 

1 3 

- 

31 

ArKratiiie 1 

1 

10 f» 3‘2-r> 

17 -3 

23 3 r> 

4 -.3 

— 1 — 

— So 

liello 

{) 

0 11 -,5 

20*5 

22 0 

0-.3 

3 G 

37 

Anicritan midflliiiK 

good roluui . . 

r> 

10 23 

20 -n 

22 0 3 

2 G 

— — — 

IG 31 


TAHLE V 


KKSISTANCIi: AND JiLA&TlCJ'rV (Per lOiuin.) 



Resibtimee in gr. 

SI retch in mm. 

Type 

Maximum 


IVIaMiuum 


Minimum 

A\ erage 

Minimum 

A\ erage 

Brazilian I 

9-5 


2*5 



0-8 

, . Dsr) 

0-4 

1*33 

„ Cear^ 

.. 10 + 


21 



0-0 . 

, . r >-2 

0-4 

1*1 

Argentine I 

.. 11 


1-8 



1*3 

. , 5*48 

0*3 , 

. 0*01 

„ Bello 

.. 10 + 


1-6 



0-7 

. . r>-4 

0*2 . 

1 - 

American middling good colour 

9-9 


2 



1*3 

. r»-72 

0-5 . 

. 1*32 


TAJil-K VI 




RESISTANCE — ^Values obtained stated in percentages 

\ 



(Per 10 mm,) 


Type 

0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

3-4 

4-5 

5-6 

C-7 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10- 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

gr- 

gr. 

gr. 

gr. 

Brazilian I 

2-5 

2-5 

18 

14-6 

21 

11-5 

15-5 

6-3 

6*5 

1*5 

— —100% 

„ CearA . , 

1 

7 

9-B 

20 

17 

9-5 

12 

8-5 

6 

0 

3-5 —100% 

Argentine I 


7 

lC-5 

7 

14 

14 

11 

16-5 

3 

7 

4 —10004 

» Bello . . 

3-5 

8 

11*B 

0 

7 

11-5 

18*5 

13-5 

10 

7 

5-5 -lOO®/,* 

American middling 












good cotton 

— 

4 

8-5 

8 

20 

20 

9-5 

15*0 

9*G 

5-5 

— —100% 



TABLE VII 

ELASTICITY — ^\^alues obtained stated in percentage: 
(Per 10 mm) 

0-6 0-7 0-8 0*9 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-3 
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Graph I 



Graph III. 
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Graph IV 



Graph V. 



Graph VI 
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Graph Vir 



Graph VIII 
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PICK COUNTERS 


For one, two and three ehifts 
attachable to any type of loom 



TO EVERY 
LOOM 
A PICK 
COUNTER 



PICK 
COUNTERS 

serve for 

an AUTOMATIC CONTROL of 
every loom’s effidency and produc- 
tion ; for calculation purpos.es and 
for paying the wages by PICKS, 
They are supplied complete ready 
for attachment with all driving and 
fastening parts. 

They are perfectly simple to attach 
and made suitable for any type of 
loom. 

K FURTHERMORE OUR CLIENTS 

that through 

"W FITTING THEIR LOOMS 
WITH THESE COUNTERS 
^ THE OUTPUT IS CON- 

^ SIDERABLY INCREASED. 


John T. Murray 


Tel. BLAokfrlare 0S10 Manchester, 3 
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1,250,000 SPINDLES 

ARE NOW FITTED WITH EADIE 
SELF- OILING DOUBLING RINGS 


WE shall be pleased to arrange 
for you to try them on 
new or existing Frames. For 
Cotton Doubling or Cabling, Silk 
Throwing, Rayon Twisting, or the 
Spinning and Doubling of Wool 
or Worsted, they are unrivalled. 


The System on which the EADIE Patent Self-OIIIng Ring works Is as follows: — 
A tubular wick, threaded on a strong spring, clips into a helical groove 
cut on the inside surface of the Ring. This wick connects with an oil 
reserve in or on the rail through a hole in the Ring wall. The Traveller 
draws off the oil by suction so that the flow starts and stops automatically 
with the frame. 


EADIE BROS. & CO. LTD. 

SHIP CANAL HOUSE 

MANCHESTER, England 
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New Fibres on Cotton Machinery. 


Pafer prepared by M (jl \N 01 1 for tki \ \ II International 
Cotton Congre^s^ Milan and Roine^ 1935 


T he substitution of cotton by new artificial and natural fibres 
in the world’s markets has been a subject of sciious considera- 
tion for the cotton trade I hat cotton growers have been hard 
hit by the increasing consumption of the new fibres is unquestion- 
able, but, as regards spinners and weavers, the problem is rather 
one of adaptability, as for them the new fibres do not necessarily 
represent competition, but merdv an added vaiiety to the matenal«^ 
used Jierttofore 

For a number of years it has been considered out of date to class 
the weaving of cotton, wool and artificial «ilk as entirely separate 
industries, and the habit of refernng to them generically as the 
“ textile industry,” although they employ all &nds of yarns, is 
becoming more and more general Wool and cellophane, artificial 
silk of numberless chemical compositions and qualities, cotton with 
admixture of hemp and other vegetable fibre':, real silk, either in 
continuous sliver or cut to the staple length of cotton, threads made 
of metal, glass or paper, rubber impregnated yarns and yarns 
composed entirely of rubber, are often found together on a loom 
to be woven into the same cloth 

To-day this same universal character is gradually permeating 
throughout the spinning industry, and in no branch has greater 
benefit been derived than m that of the spinning of cotton The 
greater perfection of the cotton ring frame as compared with the 
machinery used in the spinning of other traditional fibres, such as 
wool, flax and hemp, cnablco it to spin practically all the new 
textile fibres 

The higher standard of technological achievement in cotton- 
spmnmg processes is the result of the material used Cotton, of all 
natural fibres, is the one inherently best suited for spinning it 
grows in the form of a boll whose fibres are completely isolated from 
one another and are consecj^uently provided with a surface skin 
The natural convolutions of the fibres appear to have anticipated the 
twist which they are later to receive in the yam In the case cf the 
new fibres and mixed yams the object has been to attain as nearly 
as possible the perfect spinning qualities of cotton, and the greater 
the success in this direction the more easily can they be used on 
the cotton ring frame. 
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Aitiflcial fibres, which onginalh weie solely employed in the 
foim or a long continuous thread, without any intermediate 
spinning process, have since been cut into staple length and worked 
on cotton machines As the consumption incicased, it was con- 
sidered superfluous to product hanks and then to place these under 
the cutteis, instead, the sliders, iminediateU uix>n emerging from 
the row o[ noz/lcs, art ga thcied togethei in the manner of a thick 
lope befoie thev leach the knife which cuts them to specified 
lengths I atest txixnments have succeeded in producing an 
entirely intermittent jirocess, planned in such a way that the nozzles 
eject a fibre of a given length every time Of course, tlie usual bath 
IS replaced by a sufficient volume of acid steam which, from under- 
neath, attacks the fibres as they are ejected from the nozzles above 
At the foot of the high erection the flakes of the new cotton, pro- 
duced in a kier instead of on a plant, gradually pile up like a 
strange fall of snow 

E\tn natural silk and its by-products, when cut to suitable 
lengths, offer sui prising possibilities in cotton technology , and Ihf re 
are many kinds of wool which are also suitable for spinning on 
cotton ring fiaracs 

A recent development which has opened uf) new vistas lor cotton 
sjnnning mills is the increased use of the bast fibres of many textile 
plants, such as flax and hemp 1 his new development has alieady 
passed fiom the experimenlal to the commercial stage, and in these 
times of strict economy when countries are compelled to try to 
produce all they need at home, the fact that flax and hemp are 
easily grov^n in Europe is not without importance 

As IS well-known, flax and hemp have for many ccnlurios been 
spun together mixed fleeces composed of fibres of both these 
materials measuring about 40 cm each in length and not inoie 
than 2 mm in thickness be mg stuck together by means of vegetable 
gums For this reason combing and sjunning machines for the 
hemp inclusli \ have been designed with a view to treating fibres of 
this length 

Finally, attemi>ls have been nude to separate the fleeces in 
order to make the monocellular fibres of which they are com- 
posed, free, as in cotton this pioccss of freeing the fibres fiom 
adhesive substances has been called coltoni/ation,'* and in 
Germany ** Vciehcllung,” that is, '‘ennoblement,*’ and the 
resultant material has been called " cottonme ** But the product 
IS too diffcicnt and too good to be given a name suggesting a sub- 
stitute In my opinion it would be more accurate to call this 
process by what it essentially is, namely, elcmentarization, and the 
product, monocellular flax and monocellular hemp respectively 

Combing processes, as employed in the normal treatment of 
hemp and flax include also the elimination of vegetable gums, but 
only partial elimination is obtained by retting immediately after 
the stalks are gathered, the fibrous portions are separated from the 
woody ones and fiom the bark by the process of retting, supple- 
mented by a mechanical softening, stripping and beating process 
The success of this latter operation depends upon the degree of com- 
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pletcness in the retting. In order to obtain natural maceration in 
the £idd, the stalks separated from the roots and, minus the seeds, 
are steeped in stagnant water and held down by weights. The 
water iniected with bacteria anacrobicay which is norm^y present 
in retting pools, in the fields, and even on the plants tliemsclves — 
the baculus fclsmus isolated and industrially sujiplied by the 
Italian, Prof. Carbone— penetrates into the stalks and, by reason of 
the specific action of the bacteria, eliminates to a large extent the 
adhesive substances. Naturally, the action is all the more thorough 
if Ae retting is carried out m an industrial manner by using 
artificially cultured bacteria — the enzyme being planted and 
allowed to multiply in a suitable bed of potatoes- and it is inter- 
esting to note that process of this character renders possible the 
maceration of a very large number of secondary plants which were 
hardly ever used in the past, such as broom, willow, aloes-hemp, 
etc. 

But apart from bacteria-retting, there is also a process which 
is based on chemotaxis, namely the elimination of the adhesive 
gums by means of alkalis. Ancient methods of this kind aJmost 
invariably made use of wood ash, spread over the stalks laid on the 
ground. The moisture in the atmosphere acts on the wood ash and 
subjects adhesive matters in the hemp to the action of the alkalis. 
It appears that this, like so many other clever expedients, origin- 
ated in the Far East, and so finn was the belief in its efficiency 
that, during the French Revolution, the Government of France 

E assed a law compelling its adoption in all the flax centres. The 
mdamental difference between the two methods is seen in the 
possibility of prolonging the chemic^ process until the fibres are 
completely freed, whereas by the biological method, retting has 
to cease before the stalks commence to rot, and while they still con- 
tain a certain amount of glutinous material. 

For this reason the attempts to free completely the monoceUular 
fibres, normally carried out with fleece which had been biologically 
treated, have tended to push forward the chemical process. Two 
obstacles, however, had to be overcome; viz. the elimination of 
the viscous matter had to be so complete as to avoid that, after 
drying, the multicellular adhesions, so harmful to spinning, should 
form again; on the other hand much care had to be taken in order 
that the chemical reagents should not damage the fibres when these 
were no longer protected by the gummy incrustations. From the 
micro-photographs attached to the present re^rt can be seen both the 
successful and the unsuccessful product. Fig. 3 shows the result 
when the chemical action has been too strong (caustic soda at 30 
cent, cold strength) : the single fibres are inflated and wrinklra 
with a resultant loss of strength. Fig. 4 shows some hemp fibres in 
which there are still presmt a numW of multicellular adhesions 
due to the incomplete elimination of the viscous matter, and finally 
Fig. 5 shows the result of a perfect chemical treatment. 

Hemp fibres when freed are monocellular ; tubular, with a poli- 
gonal section or often flattened in the manner of a tape, with a small 
mtemal lumen (see fig. 2). The average length is 25 /30rnm. and 
the diameter is from 20 to 28 microns, whi<m compare fairly well 
with the corresponding dimensions of cotton. But they do not 
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possess the same convolutions, ncjr have the> that skin peculiar to 
fibres which, like cotton, grow on the outside of plants. 

Experiments in the separation of hemp fibres have been con- 
ducted in almost all countries. In general, tlie basis of such experi- 
ments has been the treatment of the material with either hot or cold 
alkaline liquids, often in conjunction with bleaching, oiling or 
cleansing agents. 

In Russia , wliere large quantities of hemp and kendir are grown. 
Prof. Victorof has adopted the method of treating the fibrous matter 
under the influence of lieat — two boilings of one hour each — with 
10 per cent, and 30 per cent, caustic soda respectively; and he adds 
sodium bisulphite and sodium silicate in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of oxyccllulosc. Profs. Vorokof and Filipof, on the other 
hand, recommend the addition of absorbents such as oleine soap 
and potassium sulphide. 

The well-known Franldurt Dye Works LG. prefer to use sodium 
carbonate in two successive baths, with an intermediate hypo- 
chlorite treatment. By this means the separation and bleaching of 
the fibres are obtained in one single operation. Another of their 
processes is the use of ])eroxide of hydrogen for bleaching. In 
Germany, due mainly to the vast applications and improvements 
introduced by the firm Gminder, of Keutlingcn, monocellular hemp 
and flax have Ix^cn in commercial use for over four years. 

Charbonneau, in France, before either bleaching or treating the 
hemp with alkalines, introduces a system of mechanical processes, 
employing an opening machine, a shaker and a combined opener- 
card. Reports suggest the use of the material produced by this 
method as wadding, from which it would appear that the action 
of these prcliminar}' oix^ning machines is harmful to the fibres and 
renders them less suitable for spinning processes. 

A C^cclio-Slovakian patent belonging to Von Ehrcnthal & 
Sebolz iirescnbes s(]ucczing or beating the bast during the chemical 
Ircnlmcnl, and then removing the gummy incrustations from the 
treated fibres hy means of strong jets of water. The apparatus 
designed for tins i)ur])ose comprises the usual draft rollers which, 
if desired, may be imiiKTsed in the liquid. The first ]>air of rollers 
may be replaced l)y n traniplcr press, the feeding motion being 
Iirovidcd by the use* of rakes working allcruately. The strong lets 
of water can be applied to the fibres by the adoption of hollow 
rollers suitably jirovulcd with sloping slots. 

In Ital}^ the Government has entrusted His Excellenc}^ Prof. 
Parravano with the examination of the various methods for the 
elementarization of hemp in relation to the national growers of this 
textile plant. A number of different treatments have been evolved 
by Prof. Palazzi, Dr. Cerini, Dr. Barzaghi and others, and the 
Cotonificio Valle di Susa is using monocellular hemp on an 
industrial scale. The writer, in collaboration willi Prof. Natta, has 
patented a process which is widely different from all others, and 
which not only improves the conditions of the chemical action but 
also makes use of a special ])hy.sical and mechanical process. 
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tor the moment it is diflicult, if not impossible, to calculate the 
working cost of monocellulai hemp, as it varies considcrabh 
accordmg to the metliod of ekmentanzation adopted It is, how- 
evei, possible to evamme tht basic dements foi such calculation In 
Italy, the pria of fust sclettion htmp is at prestnt about 
Lii 2S0/300 per 100 kilos , wheicis second selection, which is lust 
as suilablt for elemental oation, is quoted at Lir i8o/igo pci 100 
kilos Workne on the basis o( the lower-priced matciial, and 
bearing in mind that tliere is a loss in weight of about -jO pci cent 
during the process of clminating the adhesive substances, the price 
of the final product — apart from the cost of the eleincntariration — 
IS about Lir 257 - , whilst for the first selection liemp the price works 
out at Lir 400/430 per too kilos 

An examination of this economic problem from the point of \iew 
of prospective competition with cotton makes it quite evident that 
in the case of first sdcctiun hemp theie is no maigin left for the cost 
of the elementaruation process, and that in the case of second 
qualitv hemp, in order to coinjicte with cotton, the process should 
not cost more than Lir 100/ 1 SO per 100 kilos It should be borne 
in mind that the lower price of the second quality — female plants 
gathered at an advanced state of matin itv — is due to two factors 
the first, which is caused by the smaller demand on the part of hemp 
spinning mills, will probably disappear according as elementari- 
zation becomes more devdoped , the other is due to the additional 
income that the farmers derive from the sale of the seeds, from 
whidi oil is extracted 

With strict economy, therefore, and employing second selection 
hemp, it would be possible to keep the price down to the level of 
cotton, and providing a cheap dementarization process were 
adopted, an even lower figure could be reached But when one 
handles a piece of doth niade of monocdlular hemp, shiny, smooth 
and as pleasant to the touch as linen, the hope naturmly arises 
that it will be able to command the highei prices justified by its 
superior appearance To realise the vast possibilities of technical 
and consequently economical development of deinentanzed hemp, 
we have only to lecall the enormous dcvdopiiient which has taken 
place in the case of artificial silk, the difierence between the fiist 
yarns that broke immediatdy they became damp and the present 
strong, washable yams of great beauty and infinite vai lety Nor 
should it be forgotten that even cotton, when it was first introduced 
into Lancashire, appeared to offer such technical difficulties that 
the woollen mills in existence at that time thought it necessary to 
mix it with wool 

The probable increase in the mdustnal use of monocdlular hemp 
will no doubt have a world-wide economic mfiuence If the new 
product will add further vanety to the already rich assortment erf 
textiles at the disposal of cotton spinners, for Italy this will 
represoit an important new outlet for her agricultural industry 
And finally, a home grown textile would practically secure Europe 
against shortage, due to wars or other obstades, of her overseas 
imports, assuring her of a constant reserve of yam 
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Fig. 6. 

Successfully treated Monocellular Hemp. 


Enlarged to 62 times natnraJ size. 
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The Humidity of Raw Cotton and 
the Determination of its 
Mercantile Weight. 

Paper prepared by CAMILLO LEVI, Chief of the Royal 
Experimental Station for the Paper and Vegetable Textile 
Fibre Indtti^ tries in Milan, for the XVI! International Cotton 
Congress, Milan-Rome^ April 2ij~May 4 , 103 S* 


T he question of the control of humidity and of the consequent 
commercial weight of the lots of raw cotton purchased by 
European spinners has been to the fore for many years, and it 
is very strange that no logical solution to this question has yet been 
found. 

Indeed, there is much confusion as regards the real purpose of 
this control, and the manner of expressing the results; certain 
objections and remarks expressed at many previous collon con- 
ferences prove this statement. For instance, it has been said 
repeatedly that cotton controlled at English ports contains a higher 
degree of humidity than when the same cotton is examined in 
Genoa, this being due to the greater humidity of the local atmo- 
sphere; it has further been said that cotton should be conditioned 
exclusively at the port of shi]mient, l>€‘caus(‘ whilst it is stored in the 
warm holds of the ships, the h.ygrometrici ondition of the cotton may 
vary. All the objections of this kind have no foundation whatever 
from the practical point of view of control. The real purpose of the 
conditioning is to find ‘*the commercial weight of the lot; in 
other words, the weight of the cotton in an absolutely dry con- 
dition, plus the legal normal amount of moisture. It is, therefore, 
evident that the weight of dry collon, whether it be of a bale or of a 
lot, i.e., the commercial weight obtained therefrom, is always the 
same, quite iirespective of the conditions of moisture at the place 
where the cotton happens to be. To make the matter plain, we will 
cite an absurd exainple : a bale could be immersed in water until 
it was soaking wet right through, and yet that would not affect the 
conditioning test, the results would be exactly the same, provided, 
of course, that the sample represented the whole of the contents of 
the b^e. In short, the purpose of the conditioning test is to 
establish the actua,! quantity of cotton of standard moisture con- 
tained in the lot in question; this quantity is constant, and no 
h 3 ^grometric variation can change it. 
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Of course, even though excessive moisture subsequently 
absorbed by the bales cannot change their commercial weight, such 
excessive moisture may cause damage from the technical point of 
vi(‘W, because it is known tliat cotton containing too high a degree 
oi moisture causes difficulties and troulile in the course of its use in 
manufacture. 

In consideration of the doubts still existing on this matter, it 
does not seem to me to be superfluous to review briefly the subject 
under discussion, although it has already been dealt with on more 
than one occasion. 

The problem of moisluie content in cotton may be approached 
from three different viewpoints, which prove their reciprocal 
interdependence: these arc (i) the hygroscopic property of 
the fibre and tlie study for the determination of the correct value of 
the standard amount of moisture under normal conditions of 
humidity; (2) methods for the experimental control of the com- 
mercial weight and their unification ; (3) commercial negotiations 
and agreements in respect of the moisture. 

After the Congress ludd in Turin in 1874, when the normal 
amount of moisture was fixed at 8.5 per cent, (normal atmospheric 
humidity being 60 pa: cent.), the subject was again taken up by 
Muller in 1882, but it is largely during the last 20 years that expen- 
ments with the above-mentioned object in view have been maae in 
comparatively quick succession, especially with the object of estab- 
lishing the causes that may affect the value of the normal amount 
of moisture, and, further, with the obiect of amending the standards 
determined in Turin for the various textile fibres, as may be found 
necessary. 

The experiments that were carried out in 19 14-15 by 
Scliaposcbnikofi^ in the laboratory of the Kiel Technical College 
(0 for comparing the percentages of the normal amount of moisture 
of the various fibres with tliosc fixed in Turin, are particularly well- 
known. The average value ascertained for cotton was 11,66 per 
cent; from the results reported bv Schaposchnikoff it is dear that 
the tests were carried out with a comparatively high atmospheric 
humidity (76-78) iht a*nt. Another demonstrator, viz., Mr. Rosen- 
zweig (“) subjected to a critical examination the' results of the 
Russian investigator, and ])roved that in so far as the matter refers 
to the hygro.scopic })rop{'rty of the fibre, bearing in mind the 
different surrounding atiuosplicric conditions, the values ascer- 
tained by Schaposchnikoff agree on the whole with those established 
in Turin. 

The value of the normal amount of moisture is, however, 
influenced in other ways than by atmospheric conditions alone. 
As a matter of fact, many investigations have shown that the 
moisture content m cotton under definite thermic and hygrometric 


(1) Melliancls Textilbcnchte, pa^t* 844. 

(2) Melliauds Textilbca ichte, 1929, page 866. 
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conditionb of the atmosphere also depends on the conditions to 
which the sample was previously exposed 

Urquhai t and Williams poinl out, tor instance , that if cotton 
IS introduced to noimdl atinosplKiic conditions, and is It ft there 
even for a very long time, the ])crcciitages ol moisture in the fibic 
at the end of the lest lu liighti, if tlu cotton was initially dainptr 
than the surrounding air, and lower in the contrary case It has 
b^n found that Iht normal amount of moisture may also be 
influenced bv a preliminary waiming ol the sample, for instance 
heating at a temperature of i io° C reduces the moisture-absorbing 
capacity of the cotton 

The > allies of the normal amount of moisture ascertained by the 
various imestigators vary considerably from one country to 
another and from one year to another, as was seen, foi instance, 
from the numerous results of tests submitted every year at the 
International Cotton Committee Meetings Of tlic tests carried out 
recently in America, with American cotton, 1 will mention in par- 
ticular those of the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ Co-operative 
Association (^) made in the autumn of 1028 after a period of heavy 
rainfall They gave per cent as the average percentage of 
moisture content on that occasion a certain relation between the 
length of the fibre and its tendency to attract moisture was dis- 
covered 

The average percentages obtained each year with Egyptian 
cotton and collected by the International Federation, are known 

Moreo\er it can be said that the weight of a bale of cotton 
vanes almost from one moment to another Dr Balls (’), speaking 
on this subject at the Congress in Barcelona in 1029, made known 
some results of his own experiments on diflerently made-up bales 
and on non-pres^^ed cotton In the first case, the daily vanalion of 
the weight is m proportion to the surface of the bale, but indepen- 
dent of its weight The tests showed a daily variation, m the case 
of steam-pressed bales, of 180 gr, the maximum being in the 
morning and the minimum in the evening 

The Technological Laboratory of Matiinga in Bombay has also 
taken an mlerest in these variations of weight, and constructed an 
apparatus for the automatic registration of the vanations according 
to the change of the surrounding conditions (^) Among the 
investigations for the purpose of establishing the normal amount 
of moisture in cotton, we must also mention those of Obermiller (®), 
which give 9 5 per cent as the average amount, with a surrounding 
degree of humidity of 65 per cent and at a temperature of 20° C , 


(1) Journal of the Texlik Institute, 1924, 1 138 

(2) Textile World, 1929, 76, 2923 

(«) International Cotton Bulletin, 1929, 8, 25 and 127 
(*) International Colton Bultetin, 1933, 46 91 
(») MdUands Textilberichte, 1926, 71 
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this value IS considcrabh higher than those iound b\ other authors 
and investigators, for instance b} Muller 

1 lie so calUd h}stt.iesis jihcnouitnon in the pioeesses of absorp- 
tion of huinidil’v and oL di>mg ol coltun winch is of some impoit- 
ance in lining tlu t\act \ iIlk oi average iinount oi moisture, was 
thoioughlv (Nc\niin((l b\ Uiquhaii anil T ckersall (^) The tests 
were made whdst eliaiigui,^ the -jiinpUs from the absolutely dr} 
state to the staU of satin ation and vice \ersa The phenomenon of 
hysteresis v^as noticed, moving that the curves of absorption and of 
drying do not coincide but mark an aiea of cquilibiium 

Fresh experimental data was given also by Mr Schaposchnikoif 
(®), in the course of his piccedmg cxpeiiments 

Without enlarging on these and numerous other investigations 
made with the object of a thorough study of the hygroscopic pro- 
perties of cotton, 1 will remind the reader that researches with this 
end m view were aLo made at the experimental station for textile 
fibres in Milan, which I have Iht honour of directing Though 
these researches have not ^ct betn completed and still require the 
confirmation of other expcimicntal data which will be communi- 
cated m due course, and bv leason oi which alternatives may be 
suggested, vet the res ilts so far ol)lained justify the conclusion that 
the adoption of the standard uf S* jx^r cent for the normal amount 
of moisture onlciit in cotlrn is justified this being the average 
result of num<rous tested samples 

A further vei} impoitant question, which is a necessary premise 
and corollaiy to the agreements, made or still to be drawn up in 
connection with the question of moisture in raw cotton, is lliat 
of the manner of taking samples, of drying and of calculating the 
results, in other woids the exact valuation of the commercial 
weight of each single lot or consignment It has been shown more 
than once that the manner of eflccting the contiol and especially 
the mannei of taking the samples has a great effect upon the results 

As legards the di awing of samjiles from the bales, a subject 
upon which I have ilieadv cxpiesscd an opinion on another occa- 
sion (*), it IS evident that the samples drawn must be such as to 
represent tlu entire lot in the conditions of moisture at the time the 
examination is made Various methods of taking the samples have 
been proposed, among tlie inanv methods I would mention the 
method adeipted first bv the offiee in £Ia\re, and then by the 
Institute in St Gall, by which the samples aie taken fiom the centre 
of the bales , then the method illustrate d by Mr L Motte, m which 
three samples are taken from each bale, one sample from the centre 
and the other two lo cm from under the covering at the two ends, 
then the method of the Swiss Testing Institute in St Gall, in which 
two samples aie taken at symmetrical points in respect of the centre 

(^) Journal of the Jc\tilc Institute 1930 T 199 

('*) Melliands Textilbeiichte 1930 113 and 197 

(3) Bollelmo Ropatto 1 ibn Jcssili dtlla R Stazione Sptriraentale 1932 163 
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ol the bale, at a distance of a third froni the “edges” of the width, 
length and depth (toial weight about 400 gr.); the method of Dr. 
Van Ddden, approved by tlie International Cotton Federation, in 
which a sample ot about 500 gr. is taken from each bale, taking 
the sample from the first bale underneath (or below) the first and 
third hoop, from the second bale underneath (or below) the second 
and fourtli hoop, etc. According to the rules of the experimental 
station for Vegetable TextiJe Fibre in Milan, the samples may be 
taken by hand or by mechanical means. If the samples arc taken 
by hand, the bales are opened and three samples are taken from the 
centre of the bale and from two other proportionately separated 
positions. These samples to be equal as possible, and to weigh 
about 100 gr. each, so that when mixed together they form a sample 
of 300 gr. ^o be tested. 

When the samples are taken by mechanical means (which avoids 
having to open the bales) a stem-like apparatus cleverly made by 
Comm. Tobler is used. This method realizes my idea of taking 
samples by means of a rod or stem-like apparatus from various 
points of the bale, representing all the layers of the bale. The 
apparatus in question was demonstrated at the meeting of the 
International Cotton Committee that took place in October, 1932, 
in Lugano. With this method, four samples of ys gr. each are 
taken from four various points; these samples taken together form 
a sample of 300 gr. to be tested. The testing-house regula- 
tions ao not specify how tlie samples must be taken, this being left 
to the discretion of the Manager. 

As regards the number of bales to be tested, practically ^1 
parties take 10 per cent of the total number. The Institute in 
St. Gall subjects n bales to the conditioning test , n being 0.7 \/ n9 
bales, which in lots up to bales is equivalent to about 10 per cent., 
the percentage being a little lower in the case of larger quantities. 
The experimental station in Milan, whilst making it a general rule 
to test 10 per cent, of the total number of bales, has fixed a 
minimum of three bales. 

All parties agree that the bales to be tested and their respective 
tare must be weighed at the time of taking the samples. 

The drying must be done in the conditioning ovens built for the 
purpose until a constant weight is reached. There exists a difference 
of opinion on the drying temperature; our experimental station 
effects the drying at the temperature of loo-ios® C., and the same 
temperature has been adopted also by many other testing houses. 
Dr. Van Ddden and the International Federation recommend a 
temperature of 105- no®, but the difference does not seem to have 
any great influence on the results. I consider, however, that the 
temperature of 1 15-120® C. adopted by the testing house in 
Alexandria is excessive. American connections mention 200-240® 
F., which is equal to 95-115® C., the maximum limit being also 
really too high. 

The commercial weight of a quantity of cotton, of which, of 
course, only a proportion of say 10 per cent, has been tested, is 
expressed as a rule in percentages ; the calculation of this commer- 
cid weight in percentages is made by taking the total dry weight of 
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the test samples, expressed iii a percentage of their initial nett 
weight, adding the normal amount of moisture. The difference, 
negative or positive, lietwccn loo and the value thus found, will 
give the percentage of cotton plus or minus. 

E r ample — 

Lot consisting of too bales Sain])les taken from lo bales. Nett 
weight of the samples taken from each bale - ^00.8 gr. 

308.- 

302.- 

3097 

305.” 

303.9 

304.1 

304.3 

303.6 

3o«;.8 


Nett weight of the samples taken from 

10 bales ... . . . . gr 3,047.2 

Total weight of the samiiles in absolutely 

dry condition . .. • 2,763.2 

Percentage of dry cotton : — 

3047 f 2 : 276^2 ~ TOO : r; X - go.67% 

Commercial weight 00,67 plus 8.S x 00.67 ~ 90.67 plus 7,70 - 

100 

98.37 %, equal to T.63 % less cotton of normal moisture. 

If the samples for checking the moisture are taken immediately 
after weighing the complete consignment (for instance, at the port 
of di&charge\ the commercial weight, in a percentage calculated as 
above, may be ‘‘referred to the ascertained net weight of the 
consignment, thus deducting “ in absolute value ” (kilogrammes or 
pounds) the commercial net weight of the consignment. 

The net weight of the consignment is estimated by deducting 
the tare weight from the gross weight ascertained ; the tare is arrived 
at by applying the weight of the tare, ascertained on the tested 
bales, in proportion, to all the bales. 

Example:- - 

Consignment as in the preceding example 
Percentage of commercial weight already calculated: 98.37%. 

Gross weight of the consignment of 100 bales (ascertained 
immediately previous to the taking of the samples) kg. 34,668 

Tare (on 10 tested bales), kg. 99.8, therefore tare on the 

whole consignment 998 


Net weight of the consignment at the moment of testing, kg. 33,670 
Commercial weight fin absolute value) of the consignment 
- 33*670 X 08.37 - kg. 33,121.2 

TOO 
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It would, of couise, be very useful indeed if we could 
standai(li/e the methods for conditioning^ cotton, that is, not only 
the method of taking samples, but also the mannei of drying the 
cotton and tin inethod ol expressing, icsulls An idea which has 
been su]jported at lecent ( eitton ( emferenecs is that standaidi/ation 
should both national and inte in ilional, and 1)( airivcd at by 
comparing anel discussing the inetlioels adoj^ted by each coiinti> 

In Ital'^ the ])ioblein was taken u]) by the " T nte Na/ionalc per 
rUmficazionc rell’ Tndustiia’' (IT N T ), which, acting on the 
proposal of the c^per 1 lTlenlal station in Milan, appointed a technical 
committee for the standardization e)f the rules for carrying out the 
tests in the textile industry 1 he first ])roblf m tliat was considered 
by this Committee was that of the “textile material seasoning 
tests,” and the fiist standardization plan has already been drawn 
up The rules indicated b\ the experimental station, the most 
important of which have already been mentioned above, weie 
accepted foi cotton 

It IS to be hoped that in other countries, in so far as this has not 
alreadv been done, the unifying bodies, or authorities, will follow 
the Italian example, and mclude in their programme the 
standardization of the methods of analysing textiles, taking first 
of all the methods for checking the commercial weight of raw 
cotton, at the same time taking into account, as much as possible, 
the standardizations that may already have been effected in other 
countries 

An endcai our has already been made to solve the problem mter- 
nationalh, the Federa7ione Internazionalc delle Associaziom di 
Chimica Te^^sile e Coloristica (International Federation of the 
Associations of Textile and Cnloristic Chemistry) in Basle, being 
already engaged on this problem I sincerely hope that a solution 
will soon be found, because this solution is an indispen'^ible pre 
liminarv to the desired agieemeiit among all the export eis and 
spinners upon the question of moisture 

I will conclude these brief remarks on the inethod of testing for 
moisture by reminding my readers that during th( last ftw \(ais 
a number of entirely new processes have been piopcjscd instead of 
the classical process of drying The process of Dr W I awronce 
Balls (^), already mentioned on another occasion, is based on the 
difference between the dielectric constant of the water, which is verv 
high (about 8o^, and that of dry cotton, which is very low ^aboiit 2 ) 
Dr Balls thinks that by establishing the electric capacity of a whole 
bale of cotton it is possible to make an approximate estimate of its 
contents of water and of dry cotton This method can only serve 
as a rough guidance, because there are various circumstaiK es that 
could cause a mistake, for instance a deposit or a layer c f moisture 
on the surface of the bales, as has often been noticed in northern 
countries 

The use of the “ Eicken ” electro-psycrometer is also based on 
the measure of the electric capacity This method enables one to 
ascertain, simply and rapidly, but only approximately, the per- 

(1) International Cotton Bulletin, 1982, 40, 649 
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ccntagc of moisture contained in open textile fibre (for instance, 
cotton), and in otlui matciiilb 1 he moisture \alne is obtained 
by measuring the electric rc sistance and the polarizing efierts, \ alues 
winch xar'v according to the content of moisture in the n aiirial to 
be examined 

Ihese nictliods, is adnnttcd by their sponsors, cannot substi- 
tute the official conditioning m stoves, the\ aie merely quick 
auxiliary short cuts 

It IS known that the I uiin Conguss of TS74 fixed the dlcial 
normal amount ol moisture for cotton at S S per cent the fiist 
exception in regaicl to moistuie ap])eais to dale back to iSSo, ^^hen 
on the occasion of a meeting of the Committee of the Ignited 
Spinners’ Association, it was decided to demand \ v mtitbution 
from the sp nners, with the obiecl of defending their nghts and 
interests as a whole against the shippers in the math r of r oisture 

The matter was taken up more forcibly at the second Cotton 
Congress, held in Livcipool in iQOt;, when Mr II W Macalisier, 
by means of statistics ]xjinlcd out the in]ustice of the legnhl «ons 
of the Liveipool Cotton Association, according to which the judg- 
ment in the matter of moisture, in case of complaint, was gi\en 
empirically ** by touch ” by two experts It may be mcnrKmci that 
the regulations of the Amencan Colton Exchanges also left the 
question of moisture unmenlioned The Liverpool Cotton Assoria 
tion howevei, declined to take into consideration the protestations 
of the International Cotton Federation, and succeeded m pro- 
ducing the surprising declaration that the adoption of a scienlific 
method of measuring the moisture is impracticable, becacae the 
humidity of the cotton (whether m excess or not) is due to the 
atmosphere over which no hunian force has any control ’ 

The question of moistuie has been on the agenda of nearly 
every successive Congress, and it was insisted at the fir^t of Ihe^^c 
Congresses that all euuntries should organize conditioning Inuses 
similar to the one established in Havre, France It was further 
requested that, in the meantime, the spinners should e-tablish hy 
scientific methods the amount of moisture in the cotton they receive, 
and rcpoit the results to the Federation It was thought that onlv 
by submitting ample documentary material, based on actual 
figures, would it he possible to induce the exporters to give up then 
intransigent ideas 

At all the following Congresses the spinners demanded a 
scientific method of controlling moisture, and the inclusion of a 
guaranteed maximum in the contracts At the Congress of IQ12 
the question, which up to then had reference mainly to American 
cotton, was raised also in connection with Egyptian cotton At 
the Congress of IQ13, in Scheveningcn, these questions were dis- 
cussed very exhaustively At that Congress the Amencan delegate, 
Mr Harvie Jordan, said “ We are definitely willing to establish 
a standard amount of moisture in the cotton and to guarantee that 
this amount shall not be exceeded ” It is known that this declara- 
tion has remained ineffective up to now At the same Congress, 
Mr L Motte, of Tourcomg, after a short review of the history of 
the question in an ample exposition, insisted on the necessity of 
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GHERZI TEKTILE DEVELOPMENT Go. 

Limited 

Lowenstrasse 1, ZURICH, Switzerland. 

Consulting Engineers on 
textile Manufacturing. 

Organisation and Re-organisation of Textile Mills 
according to the methods of the “ Gherzi System.” 

GTD COST AND PLANNING SYSTEM 
REVISION CONSULIATIONS AND APPRAISALS 


Our Visit does not bind you and will give you the opportunity to obtain 
a neutral judgement upon the basis and possibilities of your Factory 



“GHERZI ABSOLUTE COUNT SYSTEM” 

The weight or count of cotton changes with the weather. 
The Gherzi Syccometer’’ tells you how mudi it has changed 
and how to avoid variations in count. 

This instrument is more necessary in a cotton tnjll than 
a H^^irometer. 
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instituting conditioning houses at the ports ot discharge, pointing 
out the remarkable advantigt s ofl ( red b^ the set vice of the labuia 
tory in Havre from the point ot \ lev^ of the iiiorali/ation of trade and 
of the avoidance of disput< s 

A.ftcr the inevitnblc inlerru])tion ciused b\ the World "^Xar, the 
problem was taken u]) ayain at the Stockholm Congress in IQ22, 
but foi several \cais the demands ot the spinners had no more 
success than before the \^dr 

At the ( ongress of Alexandria in 1927 the question was 
temporarih concentrated on T g>ptian cotton On that occasion the 
Swiss Colton Spinners* Association expliatly demanded (iz') that 
the Alexandria Cotton Exporters* Association should cancel the 
arrangements ofi9li,wnchdo not allow any member to guarantee 
a maximum degree of moistuie, (^) that for the purpose of dscertam- 
ing the degree of moisture, fixed standards should be adopted, and 
that in the absence of agreement, the results of the conditioning 
houses of the respective countries should be accepted Also, the 
Swiss Association proposed the institution of a conditioning house 
in Alexandria The Egyptians no longer disputed the pnneiplc of 
effecting a control, but rejected the rate of 8^ per cent bv reason of 
experiments carried out in Egvpt The\ requested the spinners to 
supply systematic data on a senes of tests made in each countr\ 
and with each quality, and they suggested that the exporters 
should condition the cotton before shipping it 

At this important Congress (at which for the first time the 
possibility of a practical solution of the pioblem was admitted, if 
only by implication) the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee was 
formed, composed of spinners, producers, and membeis of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Agiiculture The question of determining 
the amount of moisture in the vaiious kinds ot Egyptian cotton was 
entrusted to this Committee 

At subsequent ineetings of this Committee, the spinners* retire- 
sentatives of the \ anous countries submitted from time to time very 
interesting and abundant material consisting of tables and dia- 
grams showing the excess of moisture in h gyptian cottons on their 
arrual in Luiopc I he rc]xiit given m 1928 by Mr Arno S Pearse, 
then the Sccntai\ of the Inlcrnational ( otton Federation, made a 
great impression Mr Pearse showed that during the season 
1927-28 Egypt sent to Europe «),ooo bales of water instead of 
cotton, which meant a loss of about 22] million Italian lire to the 
spinners 

The Egyptians did not deny the value of this proof, and 
expressed a desire to await the results of the expenments being 
made at the time m Egypt 

It IS known that protracted and rather difficult discu:)Sions 
took place before a definite agreement was reached, and that the 
agreement reached formally in 1929 in Barcelona was not con- 
firmed by the Egyptians in Cairo and Alexandna until 1931, and 
then only for one year It was extended to September, IQ36, at 
the Prague C ongress in 1933 It is known that according to this 
agreement Egyptian cotton should have an average amount of 
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moisture of 81 por cent icalculated on tlie dry state'), and with a 
tolerance of 04 per cent up or down; an^y allowance for excess of 
moistuie IS Iherefoie due only on the excess above 8.C) ])cr cent. 
At the same time, an experimental station was established m 
Alexandria under the coni rol of the Isgyptian Goveiniiienl , and the 
shippers and spuiners could have' the consignments tested by the 
official laborator)^ at the inointMit ol the cotton being put cm board 
ship or at the time of discharpje fiotn the shi]), the decision of the 
said oHicial laborator\ to be accc-'pted by both ]>aities. 

This very old problem may thus be considered as sol ved, at least 
for the moment, in the case ol Lgyptian cottons, 'fhe fust few 
years of the working of the testing house have jirovcd the efficiency 
of the system, which is more of a preventative than a repressive 
character. The Egyptian slupncrs, knowing very well what the 
justified claims on the part of Inc s})inners mean, see to it that the 
degree of moisture in their cottons is correct, and do not adopt 
the watering system, about which not very edifying information is 
available as regards past practice. As a matter of fact, compara- 
tively few complaints were made after the agreement was reached, 
and still smaller was the number of iustified complaints. 

On the other hand, the problem may be considered as being still 
far from settled with regard to American cotton, the exporters of 
which, in accordance with the practice of the Liverpool Cotton 
As^iation, continue to refuse to admit a maximum amount of 
moisture and a scientific method of ascertaining the actual quantity 
of water contained m the consignments. The following motion, 
accepted by the European Cotton Committee (a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of all European Cotton Exchanges) at the 
meeting of September, 1933, in Rotterdam, is really astounding 
and symptomatic in this respect : The European Committee con- 
firms its preceding decisions not to establish a standardization of 
the amount of moisture in American cotton. The English spinners 
do not think that the system of testing the moisture of the Egyptian 
cotton has^given satisfactory results.’* This is an absolutely arbit- 
rary statement, contradicted hy the reduction of the average per- 
centage of moisture ascertained in the P2gy]ilian cottons during the 
last few years. 

In consideration of tins negative standpoint, the International 
Cotton Federation repeated the procedure adopted in the case of 
Egyptian cotton, and suggested that spinners should condition 
consignments of American cotton on arrival and forward the 
respective results to the said Federation through their respective 
National Associations. 

We have thus obtained the first systematic records, which it 
must be said, have lately not shown any excessive content of 
moisture in the cotton. The results submitted at the meeting of the 
International Cotton Federation, held in London in May, 1934 j 
showed that out of 557 tests made with American cotton, 343 
showed higher contents of moisture than per cent., making an 
average of 8.684 per cent., as compared with g.21 and 8.757 
respectively, being the figures of the results submitted on the 
occasion of previous meetings. Forty per cent, of the bales, how- 
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ever, had an amount of moisture above 9 per cent, and 8 per cent, 
of the bales had a moisture content of 10 per cent. The French 
tests showed smaller percentages than the tests made m other 
countries (8. =12). 

At the Bcilin meeting in October 1934, the same Committee 
ascertained a further decrease of the average percentage of moisture 
in the American cottons that have recently arrived in Europe. 

These findings along witli the low degree of moisture contained 
in tlie cottons leceived in France (where they are systematically 
well tested"^ arc sufficient to emphasise the great importance of a 
proper control and of the advantages derived from it by the spinners 
and even the suppliers themselves, who thus avoid regrettable and 
often very costly disputes with the customers. This is contrary to 
the statements made by the European Cotton Committee, and 
should have the ellect of inducing the American exporters to admit 
the principle of the e(iiiitv of tlic control and the inclusion in the 
contracts of a clause providing for a maximum moisture content. 
Those exporting firms who are known for their straightforward 
dealings can only gain by the consequent moralization of the raw 
cotton tiade, with the chminalion of not very laudable methods of 
competition. is further necessary that the spinners themselves 
should also adopt the principle of reciprocity, avoiding claims that 
are excessive and one-sided. 

I will conclude this report on the question of the moisture in raw 
cotton by repeating the wish that, considering the tests already 
made and any tests that may be in course of being undertaken, both 
spinners and exporters by adopting a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing, may reach a general agreement that will end this old contro- 
versy once and for all in the interest of everybody concerned. 

But if this end is to be achieved, it is necessary that both parties, 
and above all some of the sections of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of raw cotton, should give up their prejudiced ideas and 
bear in mind the warning reccnlljr given by the ^eat leader of new 
Italy, viz., that an agreement is always a compromise between 
interests which at least apparently are in contrast and from which 
the general interest must arise. This is the idea t^t forms the 
foundation of the new Italian co-operative economic life. 

To the alxive wish I will add the hope that we may all see 
realized the standardization of the methods of ascertaining the 
commercial weight of cotton consignments which is a preliminary 
condition for the realization, without dispute, of the much desired 
agreement on the question of moisture. 
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The Possibilities of Overproduction 
in the Japanese Cotton Industry. 


Messis G B San-^om, C MG , and 11 A Maciae, M BE 
M A , Commercial Counsellor and Secretary respeclivtly to the 
British Embassy at Tokyo, in their recently issued r^rt upon 
economic conditions in Japan during and 1934 (published 
by the Department of Overseas Trade, price 3s 6d net) make the 
following statement — < 

“ The output of cotton yarn reached 300,000 bales in October, 
1934, and is expected to mcrease still further m the immediate 
future Estimates of new spindles on order vary from one to two 
million And yet there is constant talk of over-production 1 he 
cry has been raised at intervals during the past two \ears, and 
possibly it has lost its terrors But there must be a limit to the 
power of markets to absorb the increasing output The spinners 
themselves all say so and all are installing new spindles as fast as 
they can to get them from the makers 

‘'To stop tlie mad race the total abolition of the curtailment 
of outdoor agreement is being urged, but the smaller spinners are 
opposed, as they fear they wiU te pushed to the wall It seems 
that the neyr mills are vastly more efficient than the early mills, 
which ma^ sooner or later have to bo closed The aim then of the 
leading spinners is to have sufficient thoroughly up-to-date mills 
to handle what they would regard as their normal output Thev 
could afrord to scrap their old spindles since new equipment has 
been installed entirely out of profits and not by raising new c apital 

“ This IS probably the explanation of the inconsistency of the 
spinners’ attitude in pushing forward extensions in the face of 
almost certain over-production It is also the explanation of tl eir 
coldness towards proposals for a building holiday When drastic 
curtailment of out^t was in force it was thought that the abolition 
of the curtailment agreement would check extensions There is 
a paper agreement of 18 8 per cent at present This is made up 
by two extra days’ holiday in addition to the statutory two days 
and the sealing of i t 2 per cent of the spindles But the operatives 
have had these twoextra days’ holiday for so long that it is generally 
supposed that they could not be taken away now without labour 
disturbance while the bulk of the sealed spindles are more or less 
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useless in an) ca'>e St ihca is no curtailment v Trth speaking of 
and \et extensions continue a-> fast as e'ver Spinners aie no'w 
bcginninc^ to talk of displacing the piesent two shifts of 8] hours 
by one longt’’ shift 

Dealing with the problems at pu sent confronting the cotton 
mannfaclurci the rcpoil goes in to s^atc that it should be under- 
stood that il IS only the spinnei s that are organized The weavers 
are very iar bom oigani/td ind thcicin lies one cause of the 
disastious lowering in jinccs in 1 jrcign markets which has aroused 
so much resemment abroad 

The orgaiii/ation of the spinners is made possible bv ^he fact 
that the\ are engaged in mass production Where the cotton 
spinners have taken up weaving is precisely in those lines that can 
be turned out in an unending flow, da}’^ in and dav out — sheetings, 
shirtings, drills, etc a laianch it should be noted which had the 
added advantage that it enables the mill to consume its surplus 
supplies of ^arn, and so to some extent regulate the supply of sold 
yam to the demand fiom the mam ojiisumers But the consump- 
tion ul '' arn by the 3])iimcrs onh amounts to one-quarter or there 
abouts of their total output flhoujfh probably it will increase m 
future) The balanct is consumed b\ small-scale weavers 

Wtaviiig IS (lone m a great number of districts where the pro- 
duction of particular cloths has been a local speciality for centuries 
As the spinners h ivc in recent limes made available new types of 
machine-spun >aru, the weavers ha\e turned to the weaving of new 
types of cloth Of their skill there can be no question, but me weak 
point of the system is that the weavers are mostly small men 
Certain cloths are made by companies operating on an average 
about 100 looms, which produce the ^ealer pait of the output of 
that parliculai cloth, but of all the cloths produced a large pro- 
portion comes irom weaveis operating from 20 to 50 looms These 
men have little capital and work to the order of a dealer who 
assembles the output of a number of weavers and frequently calls 
himself a rnaniifactiiicr If the goods are for export it is the 
expoilcr who determines the quality and price Competition 
forces down the quality to the liartsl minimum icquirements of the 
foreign nnrk< I an 1 the puce to the least icturn that the weaver ran 
accept and live 

Wtavcis havt then special guilds and the Government now 
gives them i>owci to eontrol quality and price and examine goods 
for export Ihcse measures have done gcx)d, but they are not 
attendee! with coinplctt success because in the flrst place there is 
an infinite vancty of cloths woven, and in the second place most 
of them can 3ub-»tituled To give an instance, the wea\ers of 
stnped twills were organized into an association which insisted 
that the weaver should put 120 picks to the inch Exporters are 
now displacing them with striped gingham of 1 10 piciks, and even 
less 

Much of the chaos which has been caused in foreign markets in 
the last year or two by the inrush of Japanese gooda at ever 
decreasing prices can be traced ultimately to this lade of organiza- 
tion of the weaving s< ction The evils of the system are recomized 
by the Japanese but no effective remedy has yet been devised 
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THE LANCASHIRE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Cotton-spin N iNG Industry Bill 

A Bill was laid before the 1 louse of Coiiiinoiis on July 1 lo 
provide for the clinmialion oJ rediiiHlanl siumung machinery m 
coUoji mills in Great Britain by means of a Board having power 
to acquire cotton mill proiicrty and to make levies upon the' cotton 
industry. The Board lias ])ower to acquire cotton mills and 
machinery offered to it. 

A levy for each of the fourteen years will be per annum 

for each spindle and will be paid in four equal instalments during 
each year. The proceeds of the levy will be used to pay for any 
redundant machinery purchased by the Board under the terms 
of the Bill. 

No person will be allowed to erect new cotton-spinning 
machinery without the permission of the Board. Permission may, 
however, be granted iirovided that he has broken up an equivalent 
number of spindles during a period of three years from the com- 
mencement of the operation of the Act. 

Full details are contained in the “ Cotton Spinning Industry 
Bill,*’ price 6d., obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, London or 
Manchester. 

The Lord Colwyn Committee have issued a statement showing 
the incidence of tlie levy per pound of yarn produced according to 
the scheme contained in the above Bill. The statement is as 
follows : — 


Counts 
(Mule Weft) 

16’s 
24’s 
42 's 
5Vs 


As proposed 
in the Bill 
(pence per lb.) 
•012 
•018 
•033 
•040 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY ACT. 


The rates of wages jointly agreed between The Cotton Spinners* 
and Manufacturers* Association and the Amalgamated Weavers* 
Association, the principal organizations of employers and workers, 
have now been made legally binding on all manufacturers in a 
certain specified geographical area. The order making the prices 
legally binding is issued by the Ministry of Labour and copies 
(Statutory Rules and Order No. 602, igsS, 8d. net) may be pur- 
chased at H.M. Stationery Offices, London and branches. 


THE SWEDISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


The following paragraph is taken from a report upon the 
Economic Conditions in Sweden, prepared by the Commercial 
Secretary to the British Embassy at Stockholm : — 
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I worsted and other fibres. ■ 

Submit your problems to the I 

recognised Spindle and Flyer I 

Specialists. I 

WILLIAH BODDEN & SON (1934) LTD., 

HARGREAVES WORKS ■ ■ OLDHAM. 

Telephone: MAIn (OLDHAM) 3818 (2 lines) Telegrams BODDEN/' OLDHAM. 

Manchester Royal Exchange Pillar K 2. 


STUBBS 


PATENT 

QUICK TRAVERSE 
DOUBLER WINDER 

The spued of winding drums and 
traverse rods can be independently 
changed without alteration to the 
diiving pulley. 

Various forms of Creels and Tension 
Arrangements are supplied, ac- 
cording to requirements. 

An Improved Stop Motion Im- 
mediately operates when the thread 
breaks or terminates. 

Movable Brakes automatically take 
the thread out of the reciprocating 
guide when a stoppage of the spool 
occurs. 



JOSEPH STUBBS LTD. 


MILL. STREET VLORKS 
ANOOATS, MANCHESTER 
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SOCIETE AAlMaENNE 

deconstructions Mdcaniques 

EitiAUshed i8a6. Capital: 114,750,000 /ram 

WORKS AT 

MULHOUSE GRAFFENSTADEN 

(HAUT-RHIN) (BAS-RHIN) 

CABLE WORKS AT CLICHY (sbin.) 
OFFICE IN PARIS : - 33, rue de Lisbonne (8*) 

Textile Machinery Department 

Cotton Gins. Cotton-Preparing, Spinning and Twisting Machines. Wool- 
Combing, Worsted-Spinning and Twisting Machines. Twisting Machines for 
Artificiid Silk. Weaving Machines for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. Printing, 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Mac^nes. 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OP TEXTILE MILLS 

Complete Equipment of Power Plants and Substations. Gas Engines, 
Steam Boilers. Steam Engines. Machine Tools and Small Tools. Lifting 
and Weighing Apparatus. Machines and Apparatus for the Chemic^ Industry. 


BLOWINO-ROOM MACHINERU 



Single-process a Speciality 

either 

“One Line” 

or 

' Dual Feed” 
Method 

TAYLOR, LANG & Co. Ltd. 

STALYBRIDGE 
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Tlie Swedish textile mills were fully employed during^ the past 
year, and many of them arc now working overtime while others 
have adopted the three-shift system. During the summer of 1934 
prices advanc'd by an average of 10 per cent. 

Several of the large mills have modernized and extended their 
plant, and others arc doing so, in fact it may now be claimed that 
the Swedish textile industry as a whole is cmdently equipped and 
able to compete in quality and price with foreign suppliers The 
good results ot the \)Bsi year are attributed mainly to the higher 
purchasmg power of t he Swedish people and the ability of local 
manufacturers to meet foreign competition, particularly in woollen 
costume and ladies* coat cloths and knitted goods ; the former have 
hitherto been extensively imported from Germany and the latter 
from Japan. 

It is (‘xpected that the textile industry will this year employ more 
workpeople than ever before, and that there will be a shortage of 
female labour. Much of this year’s production has been sold in 
advance. 


ARGENTINA. 


The cotton manufacturing industry at present comprises six 
spinning nulls and 2r weaving mills, with an invested capital of 
about ^, 000,000 j)aper ])esos ($ 15 , 000,000 U.S.), and the annual 
value of production is about $ 10 , 000 , 000 , according to local 
estimates. The' growth of cotton manufactures in Argentina has 
been so rapid that the statistics available are out of date. A recent 
editorial in the Revisfa Textjl states that the number of spindles 
has increased from 60,000 in IQ 32 to 200,000 at present, and 
that before the end of this year the industry will probably have 
300,000 spindles. This publication estimates the invested capital 
at 200 , 000,000 paper jx'sos, or about three times the hrare men- 
tionccl earlier in this rc|)ort. Local textile publications have esti- 
mated that tlie iruhistry had 2,700 looms at the end of 1933 . The 
constniction of additional mills is contemplated, and it is reported 
locally that American capital is interested in the clcvlopment of 
cotton manufacture in Argentina. 

This country imports annually approximately $25,000,000 
worth of cotton manufactures, as indicated by the following table, 
giving values in Argentine paper pesos: — 

t'otton Yarn Cotton Manufactures 


From Pn)porlKm From Proportioii 

Umte<l from United United from United 


Year 

Total 

Stales 

States 

Total 

States 

States 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Per cent. 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Per cent. 

1930 

13,850,836 

6,653.577 

40*8 

113,813,359 

4,117,950 

3*6 

1931 

11,266,755 

4,225.845 

37*5 

80,326,573 

6,748,007 

7*8 

1932 

12,582.611 

4,078,382 

32*4 

83,«66,987 

6,883,087 

7*0 

1933 

14,412,064 

2,613,286 

17*4 

99,071,882 

3,891,943 

3*6 

1934 

12,322,104 

— 

— 

98,376,002 

— 

— 


Note.— T he average exchange value of the Argentine paper peso \ias $0*367 
in 1930, $0*293 in 1931, $0*2/57 in 1932, $0*32 in 1933 and m 1934. 
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GREECE. 


1'ho value of tc-xlilc production in (irecce diiriuj^ 1034 esti- 
mated to have l)C('u about ro per cent, greater than the n)-;3 tcAiiI 
of 2,4()0,c;c)c>,oo() drachmas (exchange value of the drachma 
civi^raged $(;,(;0(,4 in and $0,007^ in I'he indcA of 

domestic textile product kjii (based on H)2S equals too), conqdlcd 
by the Supreme I'xononiic ('ouncil of (ireece, rose to IS4 for ig34 as 
compared with T3s for 1033- increase o( about 14 jier cent, 

reflects the general exiiansion in all branches of the Greek textile 
industry, including cotton, wool and silk. f)uring 1934 seven new 
textile inaniifacLuring enter])riscs were incor|)oratcd with a total 
paid-in ca].itaL of about $500,000, but this figure was greatly 
exceeded by nivtsiments on the ])art of older comi>anies in 
extensions to ])lant and equipment. Statistics conqnled bv the 
Council show the billowing totals for the j'lrincipal lines of Greek 
textile manufactures; — 


Article Unit 


1034 


Cotton yarn 

Kilotirams 

11,150,000 

Colton Ihroad 

Dozen ])acks 

180,000 

Cotton iabrics 

MetrcH 

20,000,000 

Woollen yarn 

Kilograrrs 

030,000 

Woollen tabnes 

Metros 

5,190,000 

Oriental carpets 

Square meters 

48,000 

Silk 

Kilograms 

215,000 

Silk fabrics 

Metres 

2,300,000 

Raycn 

Kilograms 

74,000 


13.178.000 
210,(100 

38.057.000 

700.000 

5.280.000 

57.000 

200.000 

2.800.000 

92.000 


The most im[)ortant development in textile manufacture during 
1934 was the 50 per cent, increase in the production of cotton 
fabrics. Considerably larger quantities of grey sheetings were pro- 
duced during 1934 as the result of important orders placed hy the 
Government for army use. In addition, cotton duck, calico, 
oxfords, gingham, codon tulle, towelling, drills, mattress materials, 
table cloths, hosiery, and other knit goods md nnsccllaneous 
summer dress materials were produced by local nulls. Prietos of 
the domestic goods were slightly lower than similar im])ortc(l 
fabrics. 1 he exceptional activil}" nmong cotton-weaving mills had 
a direct influence ui)on the local cotton-spinning mills, which 
increased their out])ut considerably. 

The more imjxirtant items in Greek textile imports (based on 
quantity) during 1934 were as follows; Cotton fabrics, vb;7,(X50 
kilogrammes; wool yam and thread, 1,501,000; cotton thread, 
568,000; wool fabrics, 318,000; and wool and cotton mixtures, 
212 , 000 . 


CHILE. 


According ^^to a recent issue of the Manchester Guardian 
ConmeremT. Shipments of textile machinery continue to arrive 
in Ghile, A correspondent writes that an important Bolivian 
textile nrm propose to erect a large factory at Santiago for cotton- 
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3/am spinning. The cost of the building and machinery is 
placed as Iiigh as 30,000,000 and it is reported that arrange- 
ments have been made to allow all the necessary machinery to be 
imported free of duty. The firm in question say they have pur- 
chased 175,000 square metros of land in Santiago on which to 
build. It is also pn^posed to cultivate cotton m Chile, as well as to 
inaugurate natural silk cultivation. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


According to a report, a plan for the reorganization of the 
cotton industry has been submitted to the interested parties. This 
plan is said to comprise the creation of a special organi- 
zation with far-reaching powers, including the right to impose 
penalties, the fixing of production quotas, the purchase of yam 
only through the supervisory organization, the fixing of selling 
expenses, costing and production costs for all units, notification of 
sales, etc. The resultant increase in prices on the home market, and 
the building up of a fund (frorri levies on yam purchases) from which 
export bounties would be paid, arc put forward as some of the 
advantages accruing from such a plan. 


ITALY. 


Work of the Cotton Institute. 

The Italian Cotton Institute, which was formed about two 
years ago, has been made responsible for the supervision of the 
whole of the import and export trade in cotton and cotton goods 
and mi.xtiircs. One of the first tasks carried out by this organiza- 
tion was the introduction of uniform selling conditions. About 
a year later it was called upon to undertake the fathering of the 
cotton goods export trade, for which purpose it was aided by the 
receipts of a levy of 30 centisimi per kilogramme of imported raw 
cotton (recentlv raised to 50 centisimi). It is estimated that the 
income from this source in 1034 about 56,000,000 lire. A small 
part of this money was allocated some time ago for the purpose 
of research into the cottonizatioii of hemp, which is likely to play 
a much more important part than heretofore from the point of view 
of the provision of textile raw materials. 

As has jireviously lieen mentioned, the experirnents carried out 
in this direction ha\'e had successful results ; cottonized hemp under 
the name “ Sodolin has met with a good reception, and has 
found application (in place of wool and linen) for bra linen as well 
as summer dress materials, p3rjamas, and certain types of shirting^. 
Imports of raw cotton have, it is true, been restricted for the time 
being to 25 per cent, of the previous year*s imports, and the 
increase in the levy from 30 to 50 centesimi is presumably intended 
to balance to some extent'the reduction in income thereby involved. 

X 
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The foreign currency for the import of raw cotton is only to be 
allotted by the banks on the approval of the Cotton Institute. In 
addition the foreign currency credited in respect of cotton goods 
exports is to be placed at the disposal of the Institute. 

{Textile Weekly,) 


PORTUGAL, 


Proposed Association or ConoN Importers. 

It is reported in the press that the cotton iinporters of Oporto 
have petitioned the Government for public organization and control 
of the raw cotton business. The Government is urged to appoint a 
commission for the regulation of the cotton trade, the commission to 
include representatives of importers and ]xiblic officials. The cotton 
importers assert that their business is embarrassed by occasional 
irregular and unfair dumping on the market of cheap cotton. They 
also point out that with the cotton import business organized it 
would be in a favourable position to encourage the importation of 
colonial cotton. (Textile Raw Materials,) 
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INDIA* 


Coitnn Yarns . — fhe total imports, as compared with the year 
ended March 31, 1934, rose from ^,055,163 lbs. valued at Rs.257 
lakhs to -4,013,131 lbs. valued at Ks.309 lakhs. The shaie of the 
United Kingdom, although showing a slight reduction m quantity, 
increased m \alue horn Rs.q5.8 lakhs to Rs. 100.5 lakhs. Imports 
from China bhowed a considerable increase in value, from Rs.64.8 
lakhs to Rs.') 2.-^ lakhs, and Japanese imports smilarly showed an 
increase, from Rs 95.7 lakhs to Rs 1 15.9 lakhs. 

Grey Piece Goods {plain grey^ — ^'Fhe total imports advanced 
from 139,972,296 vards (Rs.176 lakhs) to 178,110,746 yards 
(Rs.230 lakhsj. Of these imports those from the United Kingdom 
dropj)cd from 27,083,880 yards valued at Rs.36 lakhs to 25,071,575 
yards valued at Rs.32.7 lakhs. In the same period Japanese 
imports of grey piece goods rose from 112,531,144 yards to 
152,212, 1 54 yard*? and from Rs.139 lakhs to Rs.196 lakhs m value. 

Grey Piece Goods {bordered greys). — ^The total volume of 
imports rose from 90,212,955 yards, valued at Rs.130 lakhs to 
ii 9>258,950 yards valued at Rs.172.5 laldis. Of these imports, 
those from the United Kingdom showed a considerable increase 
from 61,117,035 yards (Rs.98.9 lakhs) to 77,646,880 yards 
(Rs. 125.2 lakhs). The imports from Japan similarly increased 
both in quantity and value, from 29,094,740 yards (Rs.31 lakhs) 
to 41,540,902 yards CRs.47.1 lakhs). 

White Piece Goods {bleached). — The aggregate imports 
increased from 261,916,775 yards valued at Ks.473 lakhs to 
285,243,075 yards valuccl at Rs.546 5 lakhs. The increase in the 
proportion fromi the United Kingdom was even greater than this, 
from i84,i5o, 44() yards valued at Rs.369 lakhs to 236,607,802 
yards valued at Rs.451.6 lakhs. On the other hand, Japanese im- 

g irtations fell considerably, from 75,177,481 yards valued at 
s. 95.8 lakhs to 40,261,974 yards vmued at Rs.04.5 lakhs. 

Printed Piece Goods. — The total volume of trade showed a 
considerable increase, from 140,229,493 yards valued at Rs.232.8 
lakhs to 199,717,695 yards valued at Rs.348.8 lakhs. Both United 
Kingdom and Japan shared in this increase, the United Kingdom 
having the greater share of the increased trade. The imports from 
the United Kingdom rose from S5>924,970 yards valued atRs. 129.8 
lakhs to 97,054,546 yards valu^ at Rs.209.6 lakhs. The arrivals 
from Japan rose from 83,751,803 yards (Rs.102 lakhs) to 
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Dyed Piece uoods.-- There was a very considerable increase m 
these im|X)rts, from 102,563,482 yards valued al^ Rs.2'30.4 lakhs to 
127,129,200 yards valued al Rs.30£.8 lakhs. The Japanese share 
of this trade fell materially from 24,912,095 yards valued at 
Rs.36.2 lakhs to 18,479,483 yards valued at Rs.2C).5 lakhs. The 
increased slinn* f)f the trade therefore was credited almost entirely 
to the United kingdom, whose imports increased from 76,495,145 
yards valued at Rs. 190.8 lakhs to 102,24(),()()3 yards valued at 
Rs.251.8 lakhs. There were also material increases in the small 
shares of the trade of Switzerland and Italy. From Switzerland 
the imports rose in value from Rs.0.46 lakhs to Rs. to.6 lakhs and 
from Italy from R.s.0.07 lakhs to Rs.3.27 lakhs. 

Woven Coloured Piece Goods, — There was an increase in the 
value of the imports of approximately 50 per cent. The aggregate 
trade rose from 25,890,482 yards valued at Rs.62 lakhs to 
34,105,567 yards valued at Rs.Q2 lakh.s. Of this trade Japan 
secured the greater increase. The imports of Japanese goods rose 
from 15,381,585 yards (Rs. 26.9 lakhs) to IQ,622',487 yards (Rs.44.8 
lakhs). The imports from the United Kingdom rose from 
9,980,158 yards (Rs.33.5 lakhs) to 13,617,642 yards (Rs.42.0 
lakhs). 

{H,M, Senior Trade Comntissioner in India,) 


CHINA. 

EXPORTS OF COTl'ON CLO'J'Tf. 


193» 1934 


Kinds of cotton cloth 

( Quantity 
Quintal 

Value 
Chinese $ 

Quantity 

Quintal 

Value 
Chinese $ 

Drills and Jeans 

15,096 

2,337,929 

8,059 

985,584 

Shirtings and Sheetings 

87,545 

11,603,847 

27,536 

3,127,731 

Nankeens 

31,192 

3.791,147 

20,392 

3,074,769 

Other cotton cloth 

10,284 

1,829,203 

10,130 

1,678,611 

Total 

144,117 

10,662,126 

66,117 

8,766,695 


IM1>0R1'S OF COTTON Cr.OTH. 


Cotton Piece Goods, grey 
Cotton Piece Goods, white or dyed 
Cotton Piece Goods, printed . . 
Cotton Piece Goods, miscellaneous 

Total 


1933 

Chinese $ 
3,435,727 
30,634,546 
17,821,737 
6,461,423 

$68, 243,433 


1934 

Chinese $ 
2,242,658 
15,999,350 
6,762,064 
2,766,386 

$26,760,358 


Sowrey : Chinese Maritime Customs 7 rade Returns, Quantities for imports 
are in pieces, metres and yards : their grouping is not possible. 
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ARGENTINE. 


EXrORTS 01-' RAW COTTON FROM TllF. ARGENTINE FOR THE TWELVE 
MONTHS MARCH Isl, HI34 TO I-'IHHIUARY 28lh, 1936 (IN BALES). 


Shippers 

tJerinany Spain 

Fiance 

and 

Belgium 

Kngland Italy Holland 

Total 

Bunge & J-iorn . . 

27,220 

408 

0,945 

30,719 

667 

— 

65,915 

L. Dreyfus & Cla 

3,052 

— 

4,073 

13,839 

99 

1,019 

22,682 

M Comero & Cia 

1,851 

3,610 

3,716 

0,056 

3,711 

— 

18,944 

Comm. Beige Argentina 

901 

— 

— 

11,914 

— 

— 

12,816 

La Fabril S.A 

971 

3,855 

1,877 

3,701 

998 

— 

11,402 

J. G. Kaehler . . 

— 

. — 

— 

8,772 

— 

— 

8,772 

C. Abreu Sosa . . 

— 

■ — 

— 

4,507 

— 



4,567 

N. Mihanovich . . 

— 

304 

1,512 

1,870 

300 

— . 

4,118 

Rius & Jorba . . 

— 

2,850 

— 

852 

— 

— 

3,702 

N. J. Corbollini . . 

— 

250 

200 

2,600 

— 

— 

2,950 

Cia G. V. Financiera . . 

— 

— 

— 

1,577 



— 

1,577 

Vanes . . 

74 

45 

259 

(m 

•— 

— 

987 

Total . . 

34,075 

11,442 

19,182 

80,982 

5,731 

1.019 

168,431 


JAPAN. 


I’KomKTlON OF CO'ITON YARNS AND CUO’ni.S 

Cotton 

Cotton totlon (M.D. Silk-cotton pioro- 

Y.'iuis iniM'd tPXtUOb goods Muslin 

Spinmis* liio.Kl Naiiowcr IJio.id Nnnower Spinners’ 

Coinpilors Ass'n width width wullh width Ass'n C.I.D. 

1,000 

hah* metre* piece metre pi we sq. yds. metre 

Vm .. .. 2,H10,4a7 2 ,S 1 B,;KH, 22 H 122 , 22 », 2 <W R,«r>H,074 1,678, 250 l,D;i;j,6V8 — 

1084 Mairh .. 200,872 277,000,361 «, 880, 210 331,010 80,684 142,096 0,850,028 

Apnl , 283,001 301,8H0,«0« 10,170,302 303,721 79,333 162,683 7,029,366 

May .. 280,462 313,821,108 10,910,104 322,664 09,191 148,702 8,090,200 

June .. 280,020 310,607,721 10,390,800 289,479 59,496 161,184 8,589,749 

July .. 282,041 308,410,914 8,656,304 275,300 48,791 147,077 8,052,482 

August .. 290,212 317,560,037 8,803,087 314,126 80,944 160,649 8,644,110 

Septemticr 287 503 321,472,010 8,292,046 303,620 82,101 148,501 8,186,939 

October .. 308,171 333,91)0,024 8,940,089 344,583 91,094 160,415 8,806,676 

November 322,402 333,445,100 8,523,052 338,652 05,111 158,005 9,102,087 

December 320,367 334,819,440 9,200,701 374,923 60,080 159,079 10,082,241 

1936 January . . 300,386 331,391,155 8,371,487 341,810 05,394 153,672 8,273,928 

February 305,325 305,242,387 7,322,019 802,465 46,183 168,460 9,219,800 

Marrh .. 206,056 331,760,166 9,370,431 386,250 176,674 164,723 0,696,906 

„ Apnl . . 807,683 — - ~ — — 

Jan. to /1035.. 007 367 922,678,235 25,063,973 1,029,621 287,151 466,865 20,906,060 

Mar. \1934.. 811,516 800,108,415 26,121,064 999,244 184,934 425,291 19,393.401 

C.I.D. - Coinuierco and Tiuhisliy Depaitimnl 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


OUtuarp. 


M. ROGER SEYRIG. 

I T came as a great shock to tlie members of the Committee of the 
International Cotton Federation to learn, on the eve of the 
Milan-Rome Congress, of the death of their respected colleague, 
M. Roger Seyrig, of France. 

Outspoken and straightforward to a degree, M. Seyrig had 
little time for any kind of procrastination, and would go to great 
lengths to justify that which he thought to be the right and proper 
course of action to be taken in any matter under discussion. One 
could not help but admire the profound concentration and sincerity 
of purpose wnich he applied to all problems which confronted him 
in his work upon the International Committee. 

M. Seyrig, who was 64 years of age, had been substitute member 
for France upon the International Cotton Committee since 1924, 
and also a member of the Joint Egyptian Cotton Committee since 
the foundation of that body in 1928. He was President of the 
latter Committee during 1934. 

His memory will long be cherished by his many colleagues and 
friends of the International Cotton Federation, upon whose behalf 
we extend deepest sympathy to his family. 


CONSUMPTION OF VARIOUS KINDS OF FIBRE 
IN JAPAN. 


According to a survey made by the Japanese Department of 
Commerce and Industry, consumption of various kinds of fibre in 
Japan is reported as follows : — 


1923 1933 

1,000 per 1,000 per 

kgs. cent. kgs. cent. 

Cotton 2,835,000 74-6 3,532,600 69-6 

Rayon 43,660 M 207,000 4*1 

Wool 810,000 21-3 1,192,600 23-6 

Raw silk 39,160 1-0 66,600 M 

Other 78,200 2*1 86,600 1-7 


Total 3,806,000 100-0 6,076,000 100-0 
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MIbCLLI INIOUS 


TYRE CONSUMPTION OF COTTON YARNS. 


The int)tor and c3cJ( lyio tiadc dbsotbs ijoo lo 700 inillon 
pounds weight cf otton pr ninnii Altbough tyres aa usually 
regarded and sixiken of as lublitr nianufacturts, lotton i*? actually 
the predominant partner m weight, volume, and valiu I he biggest 
of tyres has really only a small jiroportion of law rubber in its com- 
position the cdoutcliouc is little more than a wate rprooi case for 
the several plies of cotton that make for the stiength and life of a 
tyre Cotton has long since pioved itself the best resister to the 
heat required during the vulcam 7 ing process, and with more and 
still more motors coming on the roads— not to mention the millions 
of cyclists — ^thcie is no likelihood of any doclmt in the 700 million 
pounds of cotton consumption, not even when one remembers the 
huge mileages obtainable fiom modem tyres lo day the cotton 
industry can supplv cotton cord that will last lor 100 000 miles, or 
erven more ( 7 1 ifile M\/ecUy ) 


SIR JOHN H. GREY. 


The entire cotton industry of Lancashne, both cmplovers and 
opeiatives alike has expressed great satisfaction at the leeent 
bestowal of a knighthood upon Mr John H Grey, J P , of burnle\ 
Few people haie given sc unstintinglv of their time or spent them- 
selves so wholeheartedly in the cause of Lancashire’s staple industi \ 
as has Sir I ohn 

lie has repnseiiicd the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association 01 Great Britain both at Congresses and on the C om- 
niitUi of the International ( otton 1 c deration lot a number nl year-., 
and he is well kne wn and respected by Ins many foreign friends 
with wl oin lie Ills been assoenteel during the eemiseol his work 
in connection wPli the Inteinatioual hceleiatiejn 

On behalf of the International leeleration, thorefoic, wcextcnel 
to Sir John hearty congratul itions upon the honour winch has been 
conferred upon hni, togetlier with our best wishes for his futuic 
welfare 
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Reviews on Current Cotton literature. 


DFR K\MPr UM DiL Ulttmacht-Baumwotie” (Ibc Fight 
for World-Power Colton), by Anton Zischkd, published at 
RM j 8o, by Williclm Guldnianii \ erlag, i eipzig, Berne, Vienna 

This IS a book written in the German language in a fascinating 
style by a clever Au-^tiian lournalist who has travelled extensively 
in many parts of the woild, and describes the romance of cotton 
more on the basis of his readings of many technical reports, 
particulaily of Cotton Growing Associations and of the Inter- 
national Cotton Fed( ration than from his own observation The 
cotton man will detect in various places slight defects of a technical 
nature The book seems to convince the lay-reader of the folly 
to start new cotton plantations whilst the existing ones produce a 
superabundance, or oi the lunacy to add more spindles and looms 
whilst the existing ones are laigch idle he accuses I ancashire, and 
at times U S A , of driving the price of cotton up, as if these centres 
had it m their fiowcr to increase oi reduce the ])ricc at will he 
ignores that the cost of production and the yield in IT S A are 
out of relation to the lower costs and higher yields of other new 
cotton-producing countries, that USA are too conscr\ative and 
refuse to adopt those reforms whicli their clients have advocated 
for a generation 

The world is in a constant flux The country which to-dav is 
the largest and most advantageous supplier of raw cotton, cotton 
goods, or any commodity, will not always be in that position, a‘^ 
history clearly demonstrates, and the author himself gives several 
examples of this kind Though it may not appear so at first sight, 
in the long lun all this change means progress, advancement of one 
at the expense of tlu olhci, who, in many cases, m consequence of 
alfluence has cease d to progress with the limes The author wants 
the world to «i(lopt world-cmbiacing economic plan — ^which 
sounds ver^ nice in the^in- tc*) avoid all this waste created by the 
siuvival of the fittest, and lu finalh leads the leader to the con- 
clusion that if we had world-wide lu e tiade all these disparities and 
economic follies would settle themselves in a natural wav but at 
the end he lustifics the establishment of synthetic fibre-substitutes 
in the liolief that they would abolish monopolies and speailation, 
or at all events reduce them considerably, as adiustments between 
demand and supply could be made regardless of the vagaries of the 
weather 

The ciuthoi admits that these substitutes are dearer than cotton, 
and are not yet as lasting as those fibres which they are supposed 
to replace Zischka justilios the spending of enormous sums in 
establishing the factories on a huge scale for making syntlietic 
cotton for the purpose of killing the gigantic natural cotton empire 
If the world would spend jiart of the money that is at present being 
used foi the development of synthetic fibres on scientific cotton 
research, on creating highci-yielding vaiieties, longer and stronger 
ones, on reorganizing the antiquated methods of handling cotton 
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from field to factory, it would be found that King Cotton is not yet 
dead and can withstand the onslaught of all imitations. 
Unfortunately, it has become a fashion for the best scicritific brains 
to t urn tlicij attention to artificial silk and by-products , if they were 
to work on behalf of cotton research they would very probably do 
the world a greater service. Cheapen the cost of production, and 
we shaJl find work for the efficient machinery and use for the 
cotton that the world produces, Zischka tells us that a milliard 
of people are still going about naked or almost so. 

Zischka* s chapters on Abyssinia and his reference to Japanese 
machinations in that country are entertaining, but one cannot help 
but doubt the correctness of the reasoning that is alleged to lie 
behind the recent events in that country. The chapter on Russian 
cotton is good ; a great deal more should have bem written about 
Brazil, South America in general, China and India. 

The author makes too frequent use of superlatives and of the 
word “ fantastic ** ; at various places he attributes to certain enter- 
prises a political motive where none has existed, for the pujTXise, 
it seems, to fit his reasoning, how cotton was and still is the 
driving force to many political measures, even to wars. But, 
with all its faults, the reader will agree that Zischka*s book is most 
entertaining and supplies food for thought. 

A world’s free trade is no doubt Utopian under present 
nationalistic tendencies, perhaps after the next world upheaval that 
old cure-all remedy : Free Trade for All the World ” may become 
practicable. A. S. P. 

Cotton Goes to Market.” By Alton Hill Garside. Pub- 
lished by Fred A, Stokes Co., 443-9, Fourth Avenue, New York, 
at $3.50 41 1 pp. illustrated. 

In this present book Mr. Garside has laid before his readers a 
very complete picture of cotton from the time the land is prepared 
to when the fibre is sold to the spinner. He deals with all its stages 
of cultivation, qualities, classing cotton, transportation, and 
marketing m the various types of markets. He naturally deals 
very careiully and thoroughly with the futures markets, not only 
that in New York, but the other futures markets in U.S.A. 

As one would expect when the author is the Economist of the 
largest Cotton Futures Exchange m the world, he discusses the 
question of hedging and all kinds of futures transactions not only 
with authonty, but in great detail. Mr. Garside also indudes a 
chapter touching on the formation of cotton prices. 

Thc^e entering the cotton industry in whatever capadty, be it 
marketing or be it on the industrial side, will fi.nd that this book 
provides them with a basic knowledge which will stand them in 
good stead, while^ those of more experience in the trade find 
It useful in rounding off their knowledge of this subject. In any 
case, it is an interesting and absorbing book packed with valuable 
information to those engaged in the trade, 

European readers may obtain copies of this book from Mr. 
Dudley Windd, Knowdey Buildings, 15, Tithebam Street, 
Liverpool, 2f. Price 15s , post free. 
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The Empire Cotton Growing Review,” July, 1Q35. Pub- 
lished quarterly by Messrs. P. S. King & Son Ltd., 14, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W. i, for the Empire Cotton Growing Corpora- 
tion. Annual subscription, 5s. post free. 

I'he following articles are the prominent features of the current 
issue of this ]xibH cation ; “ The Origin and Development of U4 
Cotton,” by E. R. Parnell; ” Cotton in Swaziland,” by J. V. 
Lochric; “Locusts and a Rational Anti-Lust Policy,” by B. P. 
Uvarov; “ Cotton and Rayon,” by A. J. Turner; “Drainage in 
the Sudan Gezira,” by H. Greene and M. A. Bailey; “ The Cor- 
relation of Certain Characters in Eg3q)tian Cotton,” by C. H. 
Brown. 

“ Combined Report on the Investigations ini'O the 
Finance, Sowings and Marketing of Cultivator’s Cotton in 
THE Tirupur Tract, Madras Presidency (Season 1032-33). 
^ S. V. Duraiswami, B.A., B.Sc., Ag. Reprinted by the Indian 
Central (Cotton Committee from “ Agriculture and Livestock in 
India,” January, 1935. 

During the course of an interesting survey, the author touches 
upon the method of cotton-growing in two villages in the district 
under re\*iew. The total area under cotton at one village was 
176 acres, and at the other 1,5 acres (area grown by all the culti- 
vators investigated). In the latter village the area under Uppam 
variety was 1 3 per cent. The area under cotton showed an increa^ 
over that of the previous year, in both villages. The tendency is 
to put down as much area under cotton as possible. This crop does 
not require operations of a tedious or expensive nature:. The 
produce is disposed of at the ryots’ doors. It is the best money- 
letching crop in both villages. 

“ Economic Conditions in Spain, February, ig33.’’ Report 
by Mr. Alexander Adams, formerly Commercial Counsellor, 
British Embassy, Madrid. Printea and published for the 
Departnunt of Overseas Trade by H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
IS, 6d. net. 

Touching ui)on the situation of the textile industry in Spain, 
the author states: “The situation of the textile industry in 
Catalonia worsened during the year. Sal^ on the Baredona 
Market were much below the level of 1930, while the textile industry 
in particular was faced not only with the special conditions of 
world economy but with the special difficulties of exporting the 
manufactured goods, in consequence of the restrictions and ejuot^ 
prevailing abroad, and also of the difficulties which have arisen in 
the way of obtaining payment for goods exported to certain 
countries in South America and Eastern Europe. The depr^sed 
state of the market in Spain itself and these difficulties in obtaining 
payment for exported goods led to the heaping up of stocks of 
manufactured goods in the mills. Even those companies which are 
working on short time arc piling up stocks, being unable to dispose 
of the finished material to customers. The congestion of the 
market has been rdieved to some extent through banking credits, 
and it is hoped that a general slight rise in consumption will take 
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place in Spain in 103=;, which will relieve the milU of some pro- 
portion of the stocks now on hand. 

The ('orroN I rape Journal ^Annual International K(lition), 
i()34-3‘;.” Publi-)hed hy the ( o/Zon Trade Journal, New Orleans, 
La. Price $2.30 

The eighth intemalional edition of this publication is in no 
wise lacking in the original and toniprehensive contiibutions 
which first attracted the attention of the cotton world some lew 
years ago. In our opinion this issue is going to be pist as popular 
in Europe as it is in the USA . owing to the fact that no end of 
trouble has been taken in order to obtain articles from many 
prominent heads of various branches of the European cotton 
industry. 

At such a time as this a prominent place in the book must 
naturally be given to the cotton policy of the United States Govern- 
ment To this end, therefore, are published articles from such 
authorities as Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, Under- 
secretary of Agriculture; Rexford G. Tugwell, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Daniel C. Roper, and Mr. Oscar johnston, wlio express 
their latest official views, chiefly as uttered bcfoie the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agnculture. 

A study of the potentialities of Brazil as a cotton-producing 
country is also well worthy of note. 

Nor are the views of the European cotton spinners upon various 
matters tegarding American cotton neglected, even when these 
involve sharp cnticisms of American methods of baling and pack- 
ing, as IS evinced by the contribution of the late Monsieur Roger 
Seyng, ot France, or Germany’s inability to purchase more raw 
cotton from America owing to the unwillingness of U.S.A. to 
purchase German goods, as set out in a well-written article by Dr. 
Hendrik \an Dclden, President of the Gennan Stunners’ 
Association. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“ Economic Conditions in Siam, 1034.” Report bv Mr. J. 
Bailey, British Consul-General at Bangkok, and Mr. R. VTiitting- 
ton, Vice-Consul at Bangkok. Printed and ]iublished for the 
Department of Overseas Trade by H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
is. gd. net. 

" History and Control of the Boll-weevil in Oklahoma.” 
Published by the Oklahoma Agricultural and Median ical College 
Experimental Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Bulletin No. 222. 

“ Studies in the Wilt Disease of Cotton in the Bombay 
Presidency,” Iw G. S. Kulkarni, M.Ag. Reprinted from the 
Indian Journal of Agricultural Saence by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. 
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Twelve heads are 
better than Six / 

when they can be relied on to improve 
mechanical perfection, produce a cleaner 
and better sliver, and proportionately 
reduce the floor space required for two 
single machines of six heads* 

The New Model ” Nasmith double machine, made by Platt Bros. & 
Co. Ltd., is actually two entirely independent machines, built back to 

.■ back on the same framing, each driven 
"Z " by its own strap ; they may, however, 

1 10- both be driven by a single strap and 

^ 0 a clutch, without interfering with the 

^ b- c. R A ]M n c A I. complete independence of each side. 

a 7- COMPARISON In principle and action, the twelve- 

S (h> sHowiNCr head machine is exactly the same as 

j- ■ RKLA'rivi: the ‘*New ModeP' machine of six 

3 4 _ I PROoucrioNs heads, and it is the only double 

5 I PER SQUARE comber on which each side is entirely 

0 0 ■ ROOT OP AREA iodependcut of the other. 

P I OCCUPIED BY v 

1 1- 1 COMPLETE Double machines are only 15 in. 

g 0- |a b c preparation wider than single machines, therefore 

^ , « - . , o uu T they are particularly useful when 

the question of the utilisation of 
restricted floor space is one of para- 

C — 6 New Pat. Double Model. 2 Ribbon mOUnt importance. 


A — 6 Original Model, i Ribbon Lap M. 
X Sliver Lap M 

B— 6 New Pat. Single Model, x Ribbon 
Lap. x Sliver Lap. 

C — 6 New Pat. Double Model, a Ribbon 
Lap M. 2 Sliver Lap M. 
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PLATT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 
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LARGEST DEALERS in ALL CLASSES 
AND MAKES OF 

RECONDITIONED 

TEXTILE MACHINERY 

For Opening, Preparing, Spinning and 
Doubling Cotton 

COMPLETE SPINNING PLANTS or 
INDIVIDUAL MACHINES SUPPLIED 

Sundries for All Makes of Cotton Machinery 


n nanan 


Telephone Main (Oldham) 3617 
(Private Branch Exchange, 4 lines) 

Telegrams — ' DODD, OLDHAM'' 


Manchester Exchange, Tuesday ^ Friday 
Pillar K 2 

Codes A I , A BC 5th Edition, and Bentleys 
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Leading manufacturers of motor tyres use H. & B. 
Twisting and Cabling Frames, for the highly 
specialised fabric foundations on which the chief 
characteristics of their products — DEPENDABILITY 
AND SAFETY— so largely rely. 


For these and other commernal fabncs the H & B machines are particularly suited 
and incorporate all the featurei> including the following which are vital to the producuon 
of first class threads and cords 


1 Rigid construction 

2 A special three roller arrangement 

3 An Improved Bobbin Building Mech- 

anism 

4 Patent Polygon Power Saving 

Spindles 


5 A Patent Tape Dnve to Spindles 

6 Patent Knee-brakes 

7 Extra Strong: Lappets or Thread 

Guides 

S Rigid Separators 
9 A Length Measunng Motion 


Howard & Bullough Ltd. 

ACCRINGTON 

Telephone— Acarmgim (2121 4 Ikes) TeUgramt — GLOBE, ACCRINGTON^ 

Baiiakb B/2 
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TO CLEAN «w OPEN COHON 

CYLINDERS AND BEATERS ARE STILL 
DEEMED NECESSARY AND TO ACHIEVE 
THE MAXIMUM CLEANING CAPACITY 
HAS BEEN THE FOREMOST OBJECT 
IN DESIGNING OUR 

New Patent OPENER and CLEANER 

CONSTRUCTION 

36in. diam. cylinder ol special construction. 
Large cleaning grid area of careful setting, 
approx. 75% of the cylinder periphery. 
Self impurity removing appliance to 
minimise labour costs and ensure open 
grid area for maximum cleaning. 

Pamphlets willingly forwarded 
on application 

SPECIALISTS IN ONE PROCESS SYSTEMS 
OF BLOWING ROOM MACHINERY 

Also makers of all classes of ; — 

BLOWING ROOM, CARDING, SPINNING, 
DOUBLING AND WINDING MACHINERY FOR 
COTTON WASTE, CARDING AND SPINNING 
MACHINERY, ALSO WADDING MACHINERY. 

BROOKS & DOXEY Ltd. 

(IneorporaUng LORD BROS.) 

Union Ironworks, West Gorton 

MANCHESTER, 1 2 

Telephone Nos. ; 1205-6-7 East Telegrams : Union ” Manchester 

Codes; ABC 5th Edn., Uebeis, Bentleys, Al, and Western Union (Universal) 
ManeheaUr Exchange: Twadays and Fridays^ FJZ Stand 
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